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Egmokt in Flanders, Orange at Antwerp, Horn at Tour- 
nay, Hoogstraaten at Mechlin, were exerting themselves to 
suppress insurrection and- to avert ruin.'i^ What, mean- 
while, was the policy of the government? The secret course 
pursued both at Brussels and at Madrid may he condensed 
into the usual formula — dissimulation, procrastination, and 
again dissimulation. 

It is at this point necessary to take a rapid survey of 
the open and the secret proceedings of the King and his 
representatives from the moment at which Berghen and 
Montigny arrived in Madrid. Those ill-Brted gentlemen 
had been received with apparent cordiality, and admitted to 

* Pontus Payen MS. La D(5fense de Messire Antoine de Lalaing, Compto 
de Hocstrate, etc., etc.. Mens (republished by M. Gachard). Lottei-of Horn to 
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frequent, but unmeaning, interviews wntli Ms Majesty. The 
current upon which they were embarked was deep and r 
treacherous, but it was smootii and very slow. They assured 
the King that his letters, ordering the rigorous execution 
of the inquisition and edicts, had engendered all the evils 
under which the provinces -were labouring. They told him 
that Spaniards and tools of Spaniards had attempted to go- 
vern the country, to the exclusion of native citizens and 
nobles, hut that it would soon be found that Ketherlaiiders 
W'ere not to be trodden upon like tlie abject inhabitants of 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily. Such words as these struck ; 
with an unaccustomed sound upon the royal ear, but the 
envoys, who were both Catholic and loyal, had no idea, in 
thus expressing their opinions, according to their sense of 
duty, and in obedience to the King’s desire, upon the 
causes of the discontent, that they Avere committing an act 
of high treason. 

When the news of the public preaching I'eached Spain, 
there were almost daily consultations at the giwe of Sego- 
via. The eminent personages who composed the royal 
council were the Duke of Alva, the Count de Feria, Bon 
Antonio de Toledo, Bon Juan Manrique de Lara, Euy 
Gomez, Quisada, Councillor Tisnacq, recently appointed 
President of the State Council, and Coimcillor Hopper.f 
Six Spaniards and two Netheiianders, one of whom, too, a 
man of dull intellect and thoroughly subservient character, 
to deal with the local affairs of the Netherlands in a time of 
intense excitement ! The instructions of the envoys had 
been to represent the necessity of according three great 
points — abolition of the inquisition, moderation of the | 
edicts, according to the draft prepared in Brussels, and an 
ample pai’don for past transactions. There Avas much de- 
bate upon ail these propositions. J Philip said little, hut 
he listened attentively to the long discourses in council, 
and he took an incredible quantity of notes. It Avas the 
general opinion that this last demand on the part of the 
Netheiianders AA^as the fourth link in the chain of treason. 

The first had been the cabal by AAfoich Granvelle had been 
expelled ; the second, the mission of Egmont, the main ob- 
ject of which had been to procure a modification of the 
state council, in order to bring that body under the control 

* Hopper, Rec. et Mem., 78^0. f Itid., 88. 
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.,1^ of a few haughty and rebellious nobles ; the third had been 

^ the presentation of the insolent and seditious request ; and 

now, to crown the whole, came a proposition embodying 
the three points— abolition of the inquisition, revocation of 
the edicts, and a pardon to criminals, for whom death was 
the only sufficient punishment.^ 

With regard to these three points, it was, after much 
wrangling, decided to grant them under certain restrictions. 
To abolish the inquisition would be to remove the only in- 
strument by which the Church had been accustomed to 
regulate the consciences and the doctrines of its subjects. 
It would be equivalent to a concession of religious freedom, 
at least to individuals within their own domiciles, than 
which no concession could he more pernicious.t Neverthe- 
less, it might he advisable to permit the temporary cessation 
of the papal inquisition, now that the episcopal inquisition 
had been so much enlarged and strengthened in the Nether- 
lands, on the condition that this branch of the institution 
sho uid he maintained in energetic condition. J With regard 
to the Moderation, i t was thought better to defer that matter 
till the proposed visit of his Majesty to the provinces. If, 
however, the Eegent should think it absolutely necessary to 
make a change, she must cause a new draft to be made, as 
that which had been sent was not found admissible.§ 
Touching the pardon general, it would be necessary to make 
many conditions and restrictions before it could be granted. 
Provided tliese were sufficiently minute to exclude all per- 
sons wdiom it might be found desirable to chastise, the 
amnesty was possible. Otherwise it was quite out of the 
question. 

Meantime, Margaret of Parma had been urging her brother 
to come to a decision, painting the distracted condition of the 
country in the liveliest colors, and insisting, although per- 
fectly aware of Philip’s private sentiments, upon a favorable 
decision as to the three points demanded by the envoys. 
Especially she urged her incapacity to resist any rebellion, 
and demanded succor of men and money in case the 
Moderation” were not accepted by his Majesty. 

It was the last day of July before the King wrote at all, to 
communicate his decisions upon the crisis which had oc- 
curred in the hrst week of April. The’ disorder for wffiich 
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lie liad finally prepared a prescription, bad, before bis letter 
arrived, already passed through its subsequent stages of the, 
field-preaching and the image-breaking. Of course these 
fresh symptoms would require much consultation, pondering, 
and note-taking before they could be dealt with. In the 
meantime they would be considered as not yet having hap- 
pened. This was the masterly procrastination of the sove- 
reign, when his provinces were in a blaze. 

He wrote accordingly to say that the pardon, under cer- 
tain conditions, might be granted, and that the papal inqui- 
sition might cease — the bishops now being present in such 
numbers, to take care of their fiocks,” and the episcopal 
inquisition being therefore established upon so secure a 
basis.=‘= He added, that if a moderation of the edicts were 
still desired, a new project might be sent to Madrid, as the 
one brought by Berghen and Montigny was not satisfactory.! 
In aiTangiiig this wonderful scheme for composing the 
tumults, which had groi^oi out of a determined rebellion to 
the inquisition in any form, he followed not only the advice, 
but adopted the exact language, of his councillors. 

Certainly, here was not much encouragement for patriotic 
hearts in the Netherlands. A pardon, so restricted that none 
were likely to be forgiven save those who had done no wrong; 
an episcopal inquisition stimulated to renewed exertions, 
on the ground that the papal functionaries were, to be 
discharged ; and a promise that, although the proposed 
moderation of the edicts seemed too mild for the monarclrs 
acceptance, yet at some future period another project would 
be matured for settling the matter to universal satisfaction 
— such were the propositions of the Crown. Nevertheless, 
Philip thought he had gone too far, even in administering 
this meagre amount of mercy, and that he had been too 
frank in employing so slender a deception, as in the scheme 
thus sketched. He therefore summoned a notary, before 
whom, in presence of the Duke of Alva, the Licentiate 
Menchaca and Dr. Yelasco, he declared that, although he 
had just authorized Margaret of Paima, by force of circum- 
stances, to grant pardon to all those who had been compro- 
mised in the late disturbances of the Netherlands, yet as he 
had not done this spontaneously nor freely, he did not con- 
sider himself bound by the authorization, but that, on the 

* Corresi^ondancc de Karg. d’Avtriclie, 100— 103, sqq. -f Ibid. , 
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contrary, he reserved his right to punish all the guilty, and" 
particularly those who had been the authors and encouragers 
of the sedition.^ 

So much for the ^pardon promised in his official corre- 
spondence. 

With regard to the concessions, which he supposed him** 
self to have made in the matter of the inquisition and the 
edicts, he saved his conscience by another process. Ee- 
Yoking with his right hand all which his left had been 
doing, he had no sooner despatched his letters to the 
Duchess Eegent than lie sent off another to his envoy 
at Eome.f In this despatch he instructed Eequesens to 
inform the Pope as to the recent royal decisions upon the 
three points, and to state that there had not been time to 
consult his Holiness beforehand. Nevertheless, continued 
Philip “the prudent,” it ims pmdiaps better thus, since the 
abolition could have 7io force, VLXiless the Pojie, by whom the 
institution had been established, consented to its suspen- 
sion. This matter, however, ivas to be kept a p7vfound secret f 
So much for the inquisition matter. ' The papal institution, 
notwithstanding the official letters, was to exist, unless the 
Pope chose to destroy it; and his Holiness, as we have 
seen, had sent the Archbishop of Sorrento, a few weeks 
before, to Brussels, for the purpose of concerting secret 
measures for strengthening the “ Holy Office” in the pro- 
vinces. 

With regard to the proposed moderation of the edicts, 
Philip informed Pius the Fifth, through Eequesens^ that 
the project sent by the Duchess not having been approved, 
orders had been transmitted for a new draft, in which aU 
the articles piwiding for the severe punishment of heretics 
were to he retained, while alterations, to be agreed upon by 
the state and privy councils, and the knights of the Fleece, 
were to be adoxited — certainly in no sense of clemency. 
On the contrary, the King assured his Ploliness, that if the 
severity of chastiseitient should be mitigated the least in the 
world by the new articles, they would in no case receive 
the royal approbation. Philip further implored the Pope 
“not to be scandalized ” with regard to the jiroposed pardon, 
as it would be by no means extended to offenders against 
religion. All this was to be kept entirely secret. The 
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King added, that rather than permit the least prejudice to 
the aneieiit religion, he would sacrifice all his states, and 
lose a hundred lives if he had so many ; for he would never 
consent to be the sovereign of heretics. He said he would 
arrange the troubles of the Netherlands, without violence, 
if possible, because forcible measures would cause the 
entire destruction of the country. Nevertheless they should 
he employed, if his purpose could be accomplished in no 
other \vay. In that case the King would himself be the 
executor 'of his own design, without allowing the |>eril 
wdiich he should incur, nor tire ruin of the provinces, nor 
that of his other realms, to prevent him from doing all 
which a Christian prince was hound to do, to maintain the 
Catholic religion and the authority of the Holy See, as well 
as to testify his personal regard for the reigning pontiff, 
whom he so much loved and esteemed.'-' 

Here was plain speaking. Here were all the coming 
horrors distinctly foreshadowed. Here was the truth told 
to the only being with whom Philip ever \vas sincere. Yet 
even on this occasion, he permitted himself a falsehood by 
which his Holiness was not deceived. Philip had no in* 
tention of going to the Netherlands in person, and the 
Pope knew that he had none. “ I feel it in my bones,” 
said Granvelle, mournfully, “ that nobody in Koine be- 
lieves in his Majesty’s journey to the provinces.”t From 
that time forward, however, the King began to promise this 
visit, which was held out as a panacea for every ill, and 
made to serve as an excuse for constant delay. 

It may well be supposed that if Philip’s secret policy had 
been thoroughly ■understood in the Netherlands, the out- 
hrealc would have come sooner. On the receipt, however, 
of the public despatches from Madrid, the administration 
in Brussels made great efforts to i-epresent their tenor as 
highly satisfactory. The papal inquisition was ^ to be 
abolished, a pardon was to be granted, a new moderation 
was to be aiTanged at some indefinite period ; wliat more 
w^ould men have ? Yet without seeing the face of the cards 
the people suspected the real truth, and Orange “was con- 
vinced of it. Vigiius wrote that if the King did not make 
his intended visit soon, he would come too late, and that 
eveiy week more harm was done by procrastination than 

* OoiTespondance de ?Mippe IL, ii. 440, 416. 
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could be repaired by months of labor and perhaps by tor- 
rents of biood.'^ What the precise process was, through 
which Philip was to cure all disorders by his simple pre- 
sence, the President did not explain. 

As for the measures propounded by the King after so 
long a delay, they were of course worse than useless ; for 
events had been marching while he had been musing. The 
course suggested was, according to Viglius, but “ a plaster 
for a wound, but a drag-chain for the wheel.” f Pie urged 
that the convocation of the states-general was the only re- 
medy for the perils in which the country was involved, un- 
less the King should come in penson. He ho\?eYer expressed 
the hope that by general consultation some means would be 
devised by which, if not a good, at least a less desperate as- 
pect would be given to public affairs, “ so that the common- 
wealth, if fall it must, might at least fall upon its feet like 
a cat, and break its legs rather than its neck.”| 

Notwithstanding this highly figurative view of the sub- 
ject, and notwithstanding the urgent representations of 
Buchess Margaret to her brother, that nobles and people 
were all clamoring about the necessity of convening the 
states-general, § Philip was true to his instincts on this as 
on the other questions. He knew very w^ell that the states- 
general of the Netherlands and Spanish despotism were 
incompatible ideas, and he recoiled from the idea of the 
assembly with infinite aversion. At the same time a little 
wdiolesome deception could do no harm. He wrote to the 
Buchess, therefore, that he was determined never to allow 
the states-general to be convened. He forbade her to con- 
sent to the step under any circumstances, but ordered her 
to top Ms lorohibition a profound secret. He wished, he said, 
the people to think that it was only for the moment that 
the convocation was forbidden, and that the Buchess was 
expecting to receive the necessary permission at another 
time. It was his desire, he distinctly stated, that the peo- 
ple should not despair of obtaining the assembly, hut he 
was resolved never to consent to the step, for he knew very 
well what was meant by a meeting of the states-general. || 
Certainly after so ingenuous but secret a declaration from 

* Ep. ad Joacli. Hopperum, 366, 367. 
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tlie disciple of Maccliiavelli, Margaret might well consider 
the arguments to be used afterward by herself and others, 
ill favor of the ardently-desired measure, as quite super- 
tluous. 

Such then was the policy secretly resolved upon by 
Philip, even before he heard of the startling events which 
were afterwards to break upon him. He would maintain 
the inquisition and the edicts; he would exterminate the 
heretics, even if he lost all his realms and his own life in 
the cause ; he would never hear of the national representa- 
tives coming together. What then ivere likely to be his 
emotions when he should be told of tiventy thousand armed 
heretics assembling at one spot, and fifteen thousand at 
another, in almost every town in every province, to practise 
their blasphemous rites; when he should be told of the 
whirlwind which had swept all the ecclesiastical accumula- 
tions of ages out of existence ; when he should read Mar- 
garet’s despairing letters, in which she acknowledged that 
she had at last committed an act unworthy of God, of her 
Eng, and of herself, in permitting liberty of worship to 
the renegades from the ancient church! 

The account given by the Duchess was in truth very 
dismal. She said that grief consumed her soul and crim- 
son suffused her cheeks wMe she related the recent trans- 
actions. She took God to witness that she bad resisted 
long, that she had passed many sleepless nights, that she 
had been wasted with fever and grief.f After this peniten- 
tial preface she confessed that, being a piisoner and almost 
besieged in her palace, sick in body and soul, she had pro- 
mised pardon and security to the confederates, with liberty 
of holding assemblies to heretics in places where the prac- 
tice had already obtained. These concessions had been 
made valid until the King, by and with the consent of the 
states-general, should definitely arrange the matter. She 
stated, however, that she had given her consent to these tw’o 
demands, not in the royal name, but in her own. The 
King was not bound by her promise, and she expressed the 
hope that he ivould have no regard to any such obligation. 
She further implored her brother to come forth as soon as 
possible to avenge the injuries inflicted upon the ancient 

« Strada, v. 222, 223. 
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ctocb, adding, tlmt if deprived of that consolation, she 
should incoiitinently depart this life. That hope alone 
would prevent her death.^' 

This was certainly strong language. She was also very 
explicit in her representations of the influence which had 
been used by certain personages to prevent the exercise of 
any authority upon her own part. “ Wherefore,” said 
Margaret, “ I eat my heart, and shall never have peace till 
the arrival of your Majesty. ”f 

There was no doubt who those personages were who, as 
it was pretended, had thus held the Duchess in bondage, 
and compelled her to grant these infamous concessions. 
In her secret Italian letters, she furnished the King with 
a tissue of most extravagant and improbable falsehoods, 
supplied to her mainly by Noircarmes and Mansfeld, as to 
the course pursued at this momentous crisis by Orange, 
Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten. They had all, she said, 
declared against God and against religion.| Horn, at 
least, was for killing all the priests and monks in the coun- 
try, if full satisfaction were not given to the demands of the 
heretics. Egmont had declared openly for the beggars, 
and was levying troops in Germany. Orange had the firm 
intention of making himself master of the whole country, 
and of dividing it among the other seigniors and himself. § 
The Prince had said that if she took refuge in Mons, as 
she had proposed, they would instantly convoke the states- 
general, and take all necessary measures. Egmont had 
held the same language, saying that he would march at 
the head of forty thousand men to besiege her in that 
city. II All these seigniors, however, had avowed their de- 
termination to prevent her flight, to assemble the estates, 
and to drag her by force before the assembly, in order to 
compel her consent to every measure which might be deemed 
expedient. Under all these circumstances, she had been 
obliged to defer her repeat, and to make the concessions 
which had overwhelmed her with disgrace. 

With such infamous calumnies, utterly disproved by every 
fact in the case, and unsupported by a tittle of evidence, 

* Stmda, ulDi sup. Correspoiidance de Marg, d’Autricho, ubi sup, Corre- 
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save the hearsay reports of a man like Noircarmes, did this 
‘‘ woman, nourished at Borne, in whom no one could put 
confidence,’'^' dig the graves of men who were doing their 
best to serve her. 

Philip's rage at first hearing of the image-hreaking has 
been indicated. He w'as ill of an intermittent fever at the 
wood of Segovia when the news arrived, f and it may well 
be supposed that his wrath at these proceedings was not 
likely to assuage his malady. Nevertheless, after the first 
burst of indignation, he found relief in his usual deception. 
While slowly maturing the most tremendous vengeance 
which anointed monarch ever deliberately vfreaked upon 
his people, he wrote to say, that it was “his intention to 
treat his vassals and subjects in the provinces like a good 
and clement prince, not to ruin them nor to put them into 
servitude, but to exercise all humanity, sweetness, and 
grace, avoiding all harshness.”! Such w^ere the avowed 
intentions of the sovereign towards his people at the 
moment when the terrible Alva, wdio was to he the expo- 
nent of all this “ humanity, sweetness, and grace,” 'was 
already beginning the preparations for his famous invasion 
of the Netherlands, 

The essence of the compact agreed to upon the 2Brd 
August between the confederates and the Regent, was that 
the preaching of the reformed religion should be tolerated 
in places where it had previously to that date been es- 
tablished. Upon this basis Egmont, Horn, Orange, lioog- 
straaten, and others, "were directed once more to attempt 
the pacification of the different provinces. 

Egmont departed for his government of Flanders, and 
from that moment vanished all his pretensions, wiiieh at 
best had been slender enough, to the character of a national 
chieftain. During the wdiole of the year his course had 
been changeful. He had felt the influence of Orange ; he 
had generous instincts ; he had much vanity ; he Iiad the 
pride of high rank, which did not easily brook the domina- 
tion of strangers, in a land wiiich he considered himself 
and his compeers entitled by their birth to rule. At this 
juncture, how^ever, particularly when in the company of 
Noircaxines, Beiiaymont, and Vigiius, he expressed, not- 

(xroen v, Priust,, ArcMves, etc., ii. 401. Espres:?ion of Egmoiit’s. 
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withstanding their calumnious misstatements, the deepest 
detestation of the heretics.'^ He w^as a fervent Catholic, 
and he regarded the image-breaking as an unpardonable 
crime. We must take up arms,” said he, sooner or later, 
to bring these Eeformers to reason, or they will end by 
laying down the law for us.”t On the other hand, his anger 
would be often appeased by the grave but gracious remon- 
strances of Orange. During a part of the summer, the 
Eeformers had been so strong in Flanders that upon a 
single day sixty thousand armed men had been assembled 
at the different held-preachings within that province. All 
they needed was a Jacquemart, or a Philip van Artevelde,” 
says a Catholic contemporary, “ but they would have scorned 
to march under the banner of a brewer; having dared to 
raise their eyes for a chief, to the most illustrious warrior of 
his age. I No doubt, had Egmont ever listened to these 
aspirations, he might have taken the held against the 
government with an invincible force, seized the capital, im- 
prisoned the Eegent, and mastered tire whole countiy, which 
was entirely defenceless, before Philip wmuld have had time 
to wTite more tlian ten despatches upon the subject. 

These hopes of the Eeformers, if hopes they could be 
called, were now destined to be most bitterly disappointed. 
Egmont entered Flanders, not as a chief of rebels — not as 
a wise pacificator — ^but as an unscrupulous partisan of 
government, disposed to take summaiy vengeance on all 
suspected persons who should fall in his way. Pie ordered 
numerous executions of image-breakers and of odrer heretics. 
The whole province was in a state of alarm ; for, although 
he had not been furnished by the Eegent with a strong bo% 
of troops, yet the name of the conqueror at Saint Quen- 
tin and Gravelines was worth many regiments. Plis seve- 
rity was excessive. § His sanguinary exertions were ably 
seconded also by his secretary Bakkerzeel, a man who ex- 
ercised the greatest infiuence over his chief, and who was 
now fiercely atoning for having signed the compromise by 
persecuting those whom that league had been formed to 
protect. ‘'-Amid all the peiplexities of the Duchess Ee- 
gent,” says a Walloon historian, “ this virtuous princess 
was consoled by the exploits of Bakkerzeel, gentleman in 

Pontiis Payen MS. Ibid. J Ibid. 
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Count Egmont’s service. On one occasion he iianged 
twenty heretics, including a minister, at a single iieat.”^ 

Such achievements as these by the hands or the orders of 
the distinguished general who had been most absurdly held 
up as a possible protector of the civil and I’eligious liberties 
of the country, created profound sensation. Flanders and 
Artois were filled with the wives and children of suspected 
thousands wdio had fled the country to escape the %vrath of 
Egmont.t The cries and piteous lamentations of these 
unfortunate creatures w-ere heard on every side. Count 
Louis -was earnestly implored to intercede for the perse- 
cuted Eeformers. “ You wFio have been so nobly gifted by 
Heaven, you who have good will and singular bounty 
written upon your face,” said Utenhove to Louis, “have 
the power to save these poor victims from the throats of 
the ravenous wolves.”! The Count responded to the ap- 
peal, and strove to soften the severity of Egiiiont, without, 
however, producing any very signal effect. Flanders \vas 
soon pacified, nor ^vas that important province permitted to 
enjoy the benefits of the agreement which had been ex- 
torted from the Duchess. The preachings were forbidden, 
and the ministers and congregations arrested and chastised, 
even in places where the custom had been established pre- 
viously to the 28rd August. § Certainly such vigorous ex- 
ertions upon the part both of master and man did not sa- 
vour of treason to Philip, and hardly seemed to indicate 
the final doom of Egmont and Bakkerzeel. 

The course of Orange at Antwerp was consistent wdth 
his whole career. He honestly came to arrange a pacifica- 
tion, hut he knew that this end could be gained only by 
loyally maintaining the Accord which had been signed be- 
tween the confederates and the Eegent. He came back to 
the city on the 26th August, || and found order partially re- 
established. The burghers having at last become tho- 
roughly alarmed, and the fury of the image-breakers entirely 
appeased, it had been comparatively easy to restore tran- 
quillity. The tranquillity, however, rather restored itself, 
and w-hen the calm had succeeded to the tempest, the 
placid heads of the burgomasters once more emerged from 
the waves. 
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Three image-breakers, who had been taken in the act, 
were hanged by order of the magistrates upon the 28th of 
August. The presence of Orange gave them courage to 
achieve these executions, \vhich he could not prevent, as 
the fifth article of the Accord enjoined the chastisement of 
the rioters. The deed w^as not his, however, and he has- 
tened, in order to obviate the necessity of further violence, 
to prepare articles of agreement, upon the basis of Marga- 
ret’s concessions. Public preaching, according to the Ee- 
formed religion, had already taken place within the city. 
Upon the 22nd, possession had been taken of at least three 
churches. The senate had deputed pensionaiy Wesenbeck 
to expostulate with the ministers, for the magistrates were 
at that moment not able to command. Tafhn, the Walloon 
preacher, had been tractable, and had agreed to postpone 
his exercises. He furthermore had accompanied the pen- 
sionary to the cathedral, in order to persuade Plerman 
Modet that it would be better for him likewise to defer his 
intended ministrations.! They had found that eloquent 
enthusiast already in the great church, burning with impa- 
tience to ascend upon the ruins, and quite unable to resist 
the temptation of setting a Flemish psalm and preaching 
a Flemish sermon wdthin tlie avails wdiich had for so many 
centuries been vocal only to the Eoman tongue and the 
Eoman ritual. All that he would concede to the entreaties 
of his colleague and of the magistrate, was that his sermon 
should be short. In. this, however, he had overrated his 
powers of retention, for the sermon not only became a long 
one, but he had preached andther upon the afternoon of 
the same day. The city of Antwerp, therefore, was clearly 
within the seventh clause of the treaty of the 24th August, 
for preaching had taken , place in the cathedral, previously 
to the signing of that Accord. I 

Upon the 2nd September, thei-efore, after many pro- 
tracted interviews with the heads of the Eeformed religion, 
the Prince drew up sixteen articles of agreement between 

* TMs is tlie account of Hoofd, iii. 110, 111. The three rioters -wore exe- 
cuted, not by command of the Prince (as stated by M. Groch. v. Prinstcror, 
Archives, et Correspondanco, ii. 261), but by that of the civic authorities — 
“ eu alstoen moedt gesehept hebbendc, ten derden daaghcii daar uaa, drio van 
de gevange beeldstoimors met de galge, do rest met ballingshap oft anders 
straften.” — Hoofd, ubi sup. 

’t Bor, h. 85. Hoofd, hi. 102. Wesenbeck. 

i Bor, ii. 85, 86. Hoofd, iii. 103.. 'VVesoubeck. > * 
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tliem,. tlie magistrates and the goYernment, which were 
duly signed and exchanged.-- 

These articles assigned three churches to the different 
sects of reformers, stipulated that no attempts should be 
made by Catholics or Protestants to disturb the religious 
worship of each other, and provided that neither by mutual 
taunts in their sermons, nor by singing street ballads, 
together -with improper allusions and overt acts of hostilitv, 
should the good-fellowship which ought to reign between 
brethren and fellow-citizens, even although entertaining 
different opinions as to religious rites and doctrines, be for 
the future interrupted, f 

This w^as the basis upon which the very brief religious 
peace, broken almost as soon as established, was concluded 
by WiiliaiXL of Orange, not only at Antwerp, but at Utrecht, | 
Amsterdam,! and other principal cities within his govern- 
ment. 

The. Prince, however, notwithstanding his unwearied 
exertions, had slender hopes of a peaceful result. He felt 
that the last step taken by the Eeformation had been off a 
precipice. He liked not such rapid progress. He knew 
that the King would never forgive the image-breaking. He 
felt that he would never recognize the Accord of the 24th 
August. Sir Thomas Gresham, who, as the representative 
of the Protestant Queen of England in tlie great com- 
mercial metropolis of Eui’ope, was fully conversant wuth 
the turn things were taking, Avas already advising some 
other place for the sale of English commodities. He gave 
notice to his government that commerce aa^ouM have no se- 
curity at x^ntAverp “ in those brabbling times.” He Avas on 
confidential teiuns Avith the Prince, Avbo invited him to dine 
upon the 4th September, and caused pensionary Wesen- 
beck, Avho Avas also present, to read aloud the agreement 
Avhich Avas that day to be proclaimed at the toAAm-house. 
Orange expressed himself, however, very doubtfully as to 
the future prospects of the provinces, and as to the pro- 
bable temper of the King. “In all his talke,” says 
Gresham, “ the Piunce saide unto me, ‘ I knoAV this Avill 
nothing contente the King.’”|l 

Bor, ili. 98, 99, gives the articles, 
f Articles in Bor, ii. 98, 99. 

J Bor, ii. 101, 102. § mid., ii, 101 

II Burgon, ii. 161, 162. 
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WMle Egmont had been thus busied in Flanders, and 
Orange at Antwerp, Count Horn had been doing his best in 
the important city of Tournay.'i^ The Admiral was not 
especially gifted with intellect, nor with the power of 
managing men, but he wwt there "with an honest purpose 
of seeing the Accord executed, intending, if it should prove 
practicable, rather to favor the Government than the Ee- 
fbrmers. At the. same time, for the purpose of giving 
satisfaction to the members of “ the religion,” and of mani- 
festing his sincere desire for a pacification, he accepted 
lodgings which had been prejaared for him at the house of 
a Calvinist merchant in the city, f rather than take up his 
quarters with fierce old Governoiv Moulbais in the citadel. 
This gave much offence to the Catholics, and inspired the 
Beformers -with the hope of having their preaching inside 
the town, . To this privilege they were entitled, for the 
practice had already been established there, previously to 
the 24th October.]; Nevertheless, at first he was disposed 
to limit them, in accordance with the wishes of the DuehesSs 
to extra-mural exercises. 

Upon his arrival, by a somewhat ominous conjuncture, 
he had supped with some of the leading citizens in the hall 
of the “ gehenna ” or torture-room, § — certainly not a locality 
calculated to inspire a healthy appetite. On the following 
Sunday he had been entertained with a great banquet, at 
which all the principal burghers were present, heki in a 
house on the market-place. 1| The festivities had been 
interrupted by a quarrel, which had been taking place in 
the cathedral. Beneath the vaults of that edifice, tradition 
said that a vast treasure was hidden, and the canons had 
been knowm to boast that this buried wealth would be suf- 
ficient to rebuild their temple more magnificently than ever, 
in case of its total destruction.lF The Admiral had accord- 
ingly placed a strong guard in the church as soon as he 
arrived, and commenced very extensive excavations in search 
of this imaginary mine. The Eegent informed her brother 
that the Count was prosecuting this work with the view of 
appropriating whatever might be found to his omi benefit.^^ 

* Grocn v. Ei'inst., ArcMves, etc., ii. 362, note. 

Fasquier do la Barre MS., 36vo. 

X Letter of Horn to Duchess of Farma in Foppens, SuppMment, ii. 303. 

§ Pasquier de la Barro MS., 36vo. 

jj De la Ban* * * § ** e MS., 42vo. 

** Correspondance de Philippe Il,, i 406"-46S. 
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As she knew that he w'as a ruined man, there seemed no 
more satisfactory mode of accounting for these i)roceedings. 
Horn had, However, expressly stated to her that every penny 
wiiich should come into his possession from that or any 
other source w’ould carefully he restored to the rightful 
owners.'"' Nothing of consequence was ever found to justify 
the golden legends of the monks, hut in the meantime the 
money-diggers gave great offence. The canons, naturally 
alarmed for the safety of their fabulous treasure, had forced 
the guard, hy surreptitiously obtaining the countersign 
from a certain official of the town.f* A quarrel ensued 
•which ended in the appearance of this personage, together 
with the commander of the military force on guard in the 
cathedral, hefoi^e the banqueting company. The Count, in 
the rough way habitual vvdth him, gave, the culprit a sound 
rebuke for his intermeddling, and threatened, in case the 
offence were repeated, to have him instantly bound, gagged, 
and forwarded to Brussels for further punishment. J The 
matter thus satisfactorily adjusted, the banquet proceeded, 
the merchants present being all delighted at seeing the said 
official, wdio w^as exceedingly unpopular, so w^ell huffed 
by the Count.” § The excavations were continued for a 
long time, until there seemed danger of destroying the 
foundation of the church, but only a few bits of money were 
discovered, with some oilier articles of small value. H 

Horn had taken his apartments in the city in order to 
be at band to suppress any tumults, and to inspire con- 
fidence in the people. He had come to a city wdiere five- 
sixths of the inhabitants \vere of the reformed religion, 
and he did not, therefore, think it judicious to attempt 
violently the suppression of their worship. Upon his ar- 
rival he had issued a proclamation, ordering that all pro- 
perty which might have been pillaged from the religions 
houses should be instantly restored to the magistracy, under 
penalty that all wffio disobeyed the command should be 
forthwith strangled at the gibbet.” Nothing was brought 
back, however, for the simple reason that nothing bad been 
stolen.'*'^* There was, therefore, no one to be strangled. 

* Letter of Horn to Duchess of Parma. Poppens, Supi3lement,.ii, 427* Com- 
pare letter of Duchess to Horn, p. 408. 

’T* De la Barre MS., 42vo. $ Ibid. 

§ ‘ ‘ Fort jojj-euls: que le contente avoit ainsi espoiiS<5 le diet procureur. ’’—Ibid. 

j} Letter of Horn. Poppens, Supplement, 396. 

De la Biu-re MS., f. 46 — 60. Poppens, Supplement, 396. 

Poppens, Supplement, ii. 3S2. 
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The next step was to publish the Accord of 24th August, 
and to signify the intention of the Admiral to enforce its 
observance. The preachings were as enthusiastically at- 
tended as ever, while the storm which had been raging among 
the images had in the meantime been entirely allayed. 
Congregations of fifteen thousand were still going to hear 
Ambrose Wille in the suburbs, but they were very tranquil 
in their demeanor. It was. arranged between the Admiral 
and the leaders of the reformed consistories, that three 
places, to be selected by Horn, should be assigned for their 
places of -worship. f At these spots^ which -were outside the 
wails, permission was given the Eeformers to build meet- 
inghouses. To this arrangement the Duchess formally 
gave her consent. § 

Nicholas Taffin, councillor, in the name of the Eeformers,. 
made “ a brave and elegant harangue ” before the magis- 
trates, representing that as, on the most moderate computa- 
tion, three-quarters of the population were dissenters, as the 
Eegent had ordered the construction of the new temples,, 
and as the Catholics retained possession of all the churches 
in the city, it -^vas no more than fair that the community 
should hear the expense of the new buildings. It was in- 
dignantly replied, how-ever, that Catholics could not be 
expected to pay for the maintenance of heresy, particularly 
when they had just been so much exasperated by the image- 
breaking. Councillor Taffin took nothing, therefore, by his 
“ brave and elegant harangue,” saving a small vote of forty 
iivres. 

The building -was, how^ever, immediately commenced^ 
Many nobles and rich citizens contributed to the work ; 
some making donations in money; others giving quantities 
of oaks, poplars, elms, and other timber trees, to be used 
in the ‘construction. The foundation of the first temple 
outside the Porte de Coequerel was immediately laid. Vast 
heaps of broken images and other ornaments of the dese- 
crated churches were most unwisely used for this purpose, 
and the Catholics were exceedingly enraged at beholding 
those male and female saints, who had for centuries been 
placed in such “ reverend and elevated positions,” fallen so 

De la Barre MS., 3S, sqg. t Ibid., 44. t Ibid. 

§ PoppcHs, Supplement, ii. 407. 
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low as to be tlie foTindation-stones of temples whose builders 
deiioiiiiced all those holy things as idols. 

As the autumn began to wane, the people were clamo- 
rous for permission to have their preaching inside the 
city. The new buildings could not be finished before the 
winter; but in the meantime the camp-meetings w^ere 
becoming, in the stormy seasons fast approaching, a very 
inconvenient mode of worship. On the other hand, the 
Duchess w^as furious at the proposition, and commanded 
Horn on no account to consent that the interior of Tournay 
should be profaned by these hei*etical rites, f It wms in vain 
that the Admiral represented the justice of the claim, as 
these exercises had talcen place in several of the city 
churches previously to the Accord of the S4th of August.; 
That agreement had been made by the Duchess only to be 
broken. She had akeady received money and the permis- 
sion to make levies, and was fast assuming a tone very 
different from the abject demeanor •which had characterized 
her ill August. Count Horn had been used even as Eg- 
mont, Orange, and Hoogstraaten had been employed, in 
order that their personal inhuence w-lth the Eeformers 
might be turned to account. The tools and the work 
accomplished by them were to be thrown away at the most 
convenient opportunity. 

The Admiral was placed in a most intolerable position. An 
honest, common-place, sullen kind of man, he had come to 
a city full of heretics, to enforce concessions just made by 
the government to heresy. He soon found himself watched, 
paltered -with, suspected by the administration at Brussels. 
Governor Moulbais in the citadel, who was nominally 
under his authority, refused obedience to his orders, wars 
evidently receiving secret instructions from the Eegent, 
and was determined to cannonade the city into submission 
at a veiy early day. Horn required him to pledge himself 
that no fresh troops should enter the castle, lloulbais swore 
he would make no such promise to a living soul The Admind 
stormed with his usual violence, expressed his regret that 
his brother Montigny had so had a lieutenant in the citadel, 
but could make no impression upon the determined veteran, 

* De la Barre MS., 46, sqq. 

^ Letter of Diicliess' of Parma. Foppens, Supplement, ii. 406. 

i Foppens, Suppl<5meat, ii. 393. 
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wlio knew, better than Horn, the game 'wliicli was pre- 
paring. Small reinforcements were daily. aiTiving at tlie 
castle ; the soldiers of the garrison had been heard to boast 
“ that they would soon carve and eat the townsmen’s flesh 
on their dressers,” t and all the good effect from the Admiral’s 
proclaniation on arriving, had completely vanished. 

Horn com|)lained bitterly of the . situation in which he 
was placed. He knew himself the mark of incessant and 
calumnious misrepresentation both at Brussels and Madrid. 
He had been doing his best, at a momentous crisis, to serve 
the government without violating its engagements, but he 
declared himself to be neither theologian nor jurist, and 
incapable, while suspected and unassisted, of performing a 
task which the most learned doctors of the council wmuld 
find impracticable. He would leather, he bitterly exclaimed, 
endure a siege in any fortress by the Turks, than be placed 
in such a position. He was doing all that he w^as capable 
of doing, yet whatever he did was wrong. There was a 
great difference, he said, between being in a place and talk- 
ing about it at a distance. | 

In the middle of October he w’as recalled by the 
Duchess, whose letters had been uniformly so ambiguous 
that he confessed he was quite unable to divine their 
meaning. § Before he left the city, he committed his most 
unpardonable crime. Urged by the leaders of the re- 
formed congregations to permit their exercises in the 
Clothiers’ Hall until their temples should he finished, 
the Count accorded his consent provisionally, and subject 
to revocation by the Begent, to whom the arrangement 
was immediately to be communicated. 

Horn departed, and the Keformers took instant pos- 
session of the hall. It was found in a very dirty and 
disorderly condition, encumbered with benches, scaffold- 
ings, stakes, gibbets, and all the machinery used for public 
executions upon the market-place. A vast body of men 
went to work with a will ; scrubbing, cleaning, white- 
washing, and removing all the foul lumber of the hall ; 
singing in chorus, as they did so, the hymns of Clement 
Marot. By dinner-time the place was ready. [1 The pulpit 

* Be la Barro’MS., SOto. 

f ‘‘ Ils mengliei'oient Icnr cliair suit levr trestdaoir.”— IHd, , 24. 

Letter to Dueliess of Parma. Foppens, Sappldment, ii. 412, 413. 

§ Letter of Horn to Pliilip H., in Foppens, Supple^ment, ii 409—506. 

11 De la Barro MS., 50vo. ■ . , 
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and benches for the congregation had taken the place 
of the gibbet timber. It is difficult- to comj)relieiid that 
such work as this was a deadly crime. Nevertheless, 
Horn, tvlio ims JiimseJf a sincere Catholic, had committed 
the most mortar of all his offences against Philip and 
against God, by having countenanced so flagitious a trans- 
action. 

The jidmiral went to Brussels. Secretary de la Torre,-:' 
a very second-rate personage, was despatched to Toiirnay 
to convey the orders of the Eegent. Governor Moulbais,' 
now in charge of affairs both civil and military, was to 
prepare all things for the ganison, which was soon to be 
despatched under Noircarmes. The Duchess had now 
arms in her hands, and her language was bold. La Torre 
advised the Eeformers to be wise “ while the rod was yet 
green and growing, lest it should be gathered for their 
backs ; for it was unbecoming in subjects to make bargains 
with their King.”f There w^as hardly any decent pretext 
used in violating the Accord of the 24tli August, so soon 
as the government was strong enough to break it. It was 
always said that the preachings suppressed, had not been 
established previously to that aiTangement ; but the preach- 
ings had in reality obtained almost everywhere, and were 
now universally abolished. The ridiculous quibble was 
also used that, in the preachings, other religious exercises 
were not included, whereas it was notorious that they had 
never been separated. It is, however, a gratuitous task to 
unravel the decep tions of tyranny when it hardly deigns 
to disguise itself. The dissimulations which have resisted 
the inliuenee of centuries are more worthy of serious in- 
vestigation, and of these the epoch offers us a sufficient 
supply. 

At the close of the year, the city of Tournay was com- 
pletely subjugated and the reformed religion suppressed. 
Upon the 2nd day of January, 1567, the Seignior de Noir- 
carmes arrived before the gates at the head of eleven com- 

* La Torre aniTecl in Tonmay upon the 2Sth Octoher, 15G6, according to 
the narrative of De la Barre. That manuscript (now in the Brussels Archives,, 
and the only cop 3 ?- known to exist) was afterwards laid Before the Blood 
Conncil. Secretary La Torre has noticed in several i)Iaces on the margin, ‘‘the 
author lies” (raiitiienr nient). ' The passages tlms discredited by this very 
common-x>lace tool of tyranny have only reference to himself. Basquier de la 
Barre MS., fo. 57 vo., 59. 

Eenom de France MS., i. c. 23. 
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panics, with orders from Duchess Margaret to strengthen 
the garrison and disarm the citizens.''* He gave the magis- 
trates exactly one hour and a half to decide whether they 
would submit without a murmur, f He- expressed an inten- 
tion of maintaining the Accord of 24th August a ridicu- 
lous aifectatioii under the circumstances, as the event 
proved, Tlie notables were summoned, submission agreed 
upon, and within the prescribed time the magistrates came 
before Noircaiiiies, wdth an unconditional acceptance of his 
terms.| That truculent personage told them, in reply, that 
they had done wisely, for if they had delayed receiving the 
garrison a minute longer, he would have instantly burned 
the city to ashes and every one of the inhahltants to the 
mord, § He had been fully authorized to do so, and subse- 
quent events were to show, upon more than one dreadful 
occasion, how capable Noircarmes would have been of ful- 
filling this menace. 

The soldiers, who had made a forced march all night, and 
who had been firmly persuaded that the city would refuse 
the terms demanded, were excessively disappointed at being 
obliged to forego the sack and pillage upon which they had 
reckoiied.ll Eight or nine hundred rascally peasants, too, 
who had followed in the skirts of the regiments, each pro- 
vided with a great empty bag, which they expected to fill 
with booty which they might purchase of the soldiers, or 
steal in the midst of the expected carnage and rapine, shai‘ed 
the discontent of the soldieiy, by whom they were now 
driven ignominiously out of the town.^ The citizens w^ere 
immediately disarmed. All the fine weapons which they 
had been obliged to purchase at their own expense, when 
they had been arranged by the magistrates under eight ban- 
ners, for defence of the city against tumult and invasion, 
were taken from them ; the most beautiful cutlasses, car- 
bines, poniards, and pistols, being divided by Noircarmes 
among his officers.'’'*-* Thus Tournay was tranquillized. 

During the whole of these proceedings in Flanders, and 
at Ant-werp, Tournay, and Mechlin, the conduct of the 

« Pasquier do la Barre MS. f md., 77vo., 7S t Md., 78m 

§ ** Disaut qiie la viile estait Men eonseiUtSo d*avoir ol^ey h Sa Miij. sans 
avoir fait quelqne rebellion, ajontant que si qnolqne resistance luj licnst cstc 
doim«5o k introduire la garnison, qn’il avoit. eh«ai*ge expresse de luy bouter par 
forclie et mettre la ville cn feu et tons les tnanuns efe babitaiis an fil de Tea- 
pee.” — De la Barre MS,, 7Svo. 

II De la Barre MS., 79. <11 Ibxd., 81, Ibid,, 91. 
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.Buchess ' liad been marked -with more than her usual 
treachery. She had been disavowing acts which the men 
upon whom she relied in her utmost need had been doing 
by her authority ; she had been afiecting to praise their 
conduct, while she w^as secretly misrepresenting their actions 
and maligning their motives, and she had been straining 
eveiy nerve to make foreign levies, while attempting to 
amuse the confederates and sectaries with an affectation of 
clemency. 

■\^dien Orange complained that she had been censuring 
his proceedings at Antwerp, and holding language unfavor- 
able to his character, she protested that she thoroughly 
approved his arrangements — excepting only the two points 
of the intra-mural preachings and the permission to heretics 
of other exercises than sermons — and that if she were dis- 
pleased with him he might be sure that she would rather tell 
him so than speak ill of him behind his back.-:' The Prince, 
who had been compelled by necessity, and fully authorized 
by the terms of the “ Accord,” to grant those two points 
■which were the vital matter in his arrangements, answered 
very calmly, that he \vas not so frivolous as to believe in her 
having used language to his discredit had he not been quite 
certain of the fact, as he would soon prove by evidence, f 
Orange was not the man to be deceived as to the position 
in which he stood, nor as to the character of those with 
whom he dealt. Mai'garet wTote, however, in the same vein 
concerning him to Hoogstraaten, affirming that nothing 
could be further from her intention than to characterize the 
proceedings of her cousin, the Prince of Orange, as con- 
trary to the service of his Majesty; knowing, as she did, 
how constant had been his afection, and how diligent his 
actions, in the cause of God and the King.’’ j She also sent 
Councillor d’Assonieville on a special mission to the Prince, 
instructing that smooth personage to inform her said cou- 
sin of Orange that he wras and always had been “loved 
and cherished by his Majesty, and that for herself she had 
ever loved him like a brother or a child.” § 

She wrote to Horn, approving of his conduct in the 
main, although in obscure terms, and expressing great con- 

^ CoiTcsponclanc©. de Gmliaiime le Tacsit,, ii. S33 — 235. 

t Ibid., 239. 

$ La defense dn Oomte de Hocstrate, 95. 

§ CorresiDondance de Gmliauxae le Tacit., ii. SOI— -397. 
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fidence in his zeal, loyalty, and good intentions.'*' She ac- 
corded the same praise to Hoogstraaten, while, as to Eg- 
mont, she was perpetually reproaching him for the suspi- 
cions wdiich he seemed obstinately to entertain as to her 
disposition and that of Philip, in regard to his conduct 
and character, f 

It has already been partly seen what were her private 
sentiments and secret representations as to the career of 
the distinguished personages thus encouraged and com- 
niended. Her pictures were painted in daily darkening 
colors. She told her brother that Orange, Egmont, and 
Horn ivere about to place themselves at the head of tiie 
confederates, who were to take up arms and had been 
levying troops ; that the Lutheran religion was to be for- 
cibly established ; that the whole power of the government 
was to be placed in the triumvirate thus created by those 
seigniors, and that Philip wras in reality to be excluded en- 
tirely Irom those provinces which were his ancient patri- 
mony. ]; A.11 this information she had obtained from 

Mansfeki, at whom the nobles were^ constantly sneering as 
at a faithful valet wko would never receive his wages. § 

She also infonned the King that the scheme for dividing 
the country w^as already aiTanged : that Augustus of Saxony 
was to have Friesland and Oveiyssel ; Count Brederode, 
Holland ; the Dukes of Cleves and Lorraine, Gueldres; 
the King of France, Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, of 
which territories Egmont was to be perpetual stadhoider ; 
the Prince of Orange, Brabant; and so on indefinitely. |1 
A general massacre of all the Catholics had been aiTanged 
by Orange, Horn, and Egmont, to commence as soon as 
the King should put his foot on shipboard to come to the 
country. II This last remarkable fact Margaret reported to 
Philip, upon the respectable authority of Noircarmes. 

She apologized for having employed the service of these 
nobles on the ground of necessity. Their proceedings in 
Flanders, at Antwerp, Tournay, Mechlin, had been highly 
'reprehensible, and she had been obliged to disavow them 
in the most important particulars. As for Egmont, she had 
most unwillingly entrusted forces to his hands for the pur- 

Foppons, Siippl(5ment, ii. 420, 421, 436. 

+ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 493. 

J i.. 455, 456, 460, 461. § Ihid. 

im,i. 4S4. •«*rbid. 
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pose of putting down the Flemish sectaries. She bad been 
afraid to show a -want of confidence in his character, but at 
the same time she believed that all soldiers under Eg- 
moiifs orders would be so many enemies to the King.'i: 
^Notwithstanding his protestations of fidelity to the ancient 
religion and to his Majesty, she feared that he was busied 
with some great plot against God and the King, f When 
we remember the ruthless manner in which the iinfortimate 
Count had actually been raging against the sectaries, and 
the sanguinary proofs which he had been giving of his 
fidelity to “ God and the King,” it seems almost incredible 
that Margaret could have written dowTi all these monstrous 
assertions. 

The Duchess gave, moreover, repeated warnings to her 
brother, that the nobles were in the habit of obtaining pos- 
session of all the correspondence between Madrid and 
Brussels, and that they spent a vast deal of money in 
order to read her own and Philip’s most private letters. | 
She warned him therefore, to be upon his guard, for she 
believed that almost all their despatches were read.§ 
Such being the case, and the tenor of those documents 
beiiig what we have seen it to be, her complaints as to the 
incredulity II of those seigniors to her aifectioiiate protesta- 
tions, seem quite wonderM. 

CoiTespondance do Philix)iie II., i. 459. t IbkI. 

t Ibid.,!. 475. § Ibid., i. 3D3. 

11 Ibid., i. CoiTospoadance deGiiillaniiic le Tacit j ii. passim. 
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more closely — Cruelties practised upon the country people — Courage of the 
inhabitants — Remonstrance to the Knights of the Fleece — Condnct of Bre- 
derode — Orange at Amsterdam — New oath demanded by CTOvernment- — 
Orange refuses — He offers his resignation of all offices — Meeting at Breda — 
New “ Request” of Brederode — He creates disturhances and levies troops in 
Antwerp — Conduct of Hoogstraaten — Plans of Brederode — Supposed con- 
nivance of Orange — Alarm at Brussels — Tholouse at Ostrawell — Bredcrodo 
in Holland — Be Beauvoir defeats Tholouse — Excitement at Antwerp-— 
Determined conduct of Orange — Three days* tumult at Antwerp suppressed 
by the wisdom and courage of Orange. 

It is necessary to allude to certain important events con- 
tempox’aneous with those recorded in the last chapter, that 
the reader may thoroughly understand the position of the 
leading* personages in this great drama at the close of the 
year 1566. 

The Prince of Orange had, as we have seen, been exerting 
all his energies faithfully to accomplish the pacihcation of 
the commercial metropolis, upon the basis assented to before- 
hand by the Duchess. He had established a temporary 
religious peace, by which alone at that crisis the gathering 
tempest could be averted ; but he had permitted Ihe law to 
take its course upon certain rioters, %vho had been regularly 
condemned by courts of justice. Pie had worked day and 
night — notwithstanding immense obstacles, calumnious 
misstatements, and conflicting opinions — to restore order 
out of chaos ; he had freely imperilled his own life — dash- 
ing into a tumultuous mob on one occasion, wounding 
several with the halberd which he snatched from one of his 
guard, and dispersing almost with his single arm a dan- 
gerous and threatening insurrection — and he had remained 
in Antwerp, at the pressing solicitations of the magistracy, 
who represented that the lives of not a single ecclesiastic 

* Autw'erpscli Cbroiiybjc, j). 90 ; cited by Groen van Prinsterer, ii. 310. 
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would l>e safe as soon as bis back was tiimecl, and that all 
the merchants would forthwith depart from the citj.^i' It 
was iieYertheless necessary that he should make a personal 
Tisit to his gOYeriiment of Holland, where similar disorders 
had been prevailing, and wdiere men of all ranks and parties 
w’ere clamoring for their stadholder. 

Notwithstanding ail his exertions, however, he was tho- 
roughly aware of the position in which he stood towards 
the govern men t The sugared phrases of Margaret, the 
deliberate commendation of the “ benign and debonair” 
Philip, produced no effect upon this statesman, wiio was 
accustomed to look through and througii men’s actions 
to the core of their hearts. In the hearts of Philip and 
Margaret he already saw treachery and revenge indelibly 
imprinted. He had been especially indignant at the insult 
which the Duchess Eegent had put upon him, by sending 
Duke Eric of Brunswick wdth an armed force into Holland 
in order to protect Gouda, Woerden, and other places 
within the Prince’s own government. f He ivas thoroughly 
conversant with the general tone in which the other 
seigniors and himself were described to tlieir sovereign. 
Pie was already convinced that the country was to be con- 
quered by foreign mercenaries, and that his omi life, with 
those of many other nobles, was to be sacrificed. | The 
moment had arrived in which he xvas justified in looking 
about him for means of defence, both for himself and his 
country, if the King should be so insane as to carry out 
the purposes which the Prince suspected. The time was 
fast approaching in which a statesman placed upon such an 
elevation before the world as that which he occupied, wmuld 
be obliged to choose his part for life. To be the unscru- 
pulous tool of tyranny, a rebel, or an exile, w^as his neces- 
sary fate. To a man so prone to I’ead the future, the mo- 
ment for his choice seemed already arrived. Moreover, he 
thought it doubtful, and events were most signally to justify 
his doubts, whether he could be accepted as the instrument 
of despotism, even were he inclined to prostitute himself 
to such service. ' At this point, therefore, undoubtedly 
begi>n the treasonable thoughts of William the Silent, if 
it be treason to attempt tlie protection of ancient and char- 

* Correspondance de GniHanme le Tacifc. , ii. 239, 

f Groeii V. Prinst., Archives, ii. 322 — 326. 

t Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 391—397. 
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tered liberties against a foreign oppressor. He despatclied 
a private envoy to Egmont,^' representing the grave sus- 
picions manifested by the Duchess in sending Duke Erie 
into Holland, and proposing that means should be taken 
into consideration for obviating the dangers with which the 
comiUy was menaced. Catholics as well as Protestants, he 
intimateci, were to be crushed in one universal conquest as 
soon as Philip had completed the formidable preparations 
which he was making for invading the provinces. Eor 
himself, he said, he would not remain in the land to 
witness the utter desolation of the people, nor to fall an 
unresisting victim to the vengeance which he foresaw. If, 
however, he might rely upon the co-operation of Egmont 
and Horn, he was willing, with the advice of the states- 
general, to risk preparations against the armed invasion 
of Spaniards by which the country was to be reduced to 
slavery. It was incumbent, however, upon men placed as 
they were, “not to let the grass grow under their feet;" 
and the moment for action was fast approaching, f 

This was the scheme which Orange was willing to 
attempt. To make use of his own influence and that of 
his friends, to interpose between a sovereign insane with 
bigotry, and a people in a state of religious frenzy, to resist 
brutal violence if need should be by force, and to compel 
the sovereign to respect the chai’ters which he had sworn to 
maintain, and which were far more ancient than his sove- 
reignty; so much of treason did William of Orange already 
contemplate, for in no other way could he be loyal to his 
country and his own honor. 

Nothing came of this secret embassy, for Egmont’s heart 
and fate were already flxed. Before Orange dejiarted, how- 
ever, for the north, where his presence in the Dutch 
provinces was now imperatively required, a memorable in- 
terview took placq at Dendermonde between Orange, Horn, 
Egmont, Hoogstraaten, and Count Louis. | The nature of 
tliis conference was probably similar to that of the secret 
mission from Orange to Egmont just recorded. It was not 
a long consultation. The gentlemen met^at eleven o’clock, 

Groen V. Prinst., Areliives, efcc,, ii. 323—326, » t Ibid. 

I Foppoiis, Supplement, L (Procfes d’^Egmont, 73—76, and Procfes de 
Homes, 1.66—-170), Groen r. Pnnst., ii 360, sqq. Correspoudance de 
Guiliiuime le Tacit., ii. Introduction of Oaelmrd, 74, sqq. Compare Bor, ii. 
108; Hoofd, ii. 114; Strada, v. 230, sqq. ; Beutivoglio, iii. 43, sqq. Corrc- 
spondance de PMlippo II., i. 474—476* 
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and'CoiiYersecl until dinner %vas ready, Y’liidi was between 
twelve and one in the afternoon. They discussed the 
contents of a letter recently received by Horn from his 
brother l^dontigny at Segovia, giving a lively picture of 
Philip’s fury at the recent events in the Netherlands, 
and expressing the Baron’s own astonishment and in- 
dignation that it had been impossible for the seigniors 
to prevent such outrages as the public preaching, the 
image-breaking, and the Accord. They had also some con- 
versation concerning the dissatisfaction manifested by the 
Biichess at the proceedings of Count Horn at Tournay, and 
they read a very remarkable letter which had been fur- 
nished them, as having been written by the Spanish envoy 
in Paris, Don Francis of Alava, to Blargaret of Parma. 
This letter was forged. At least the Eegeiit, in her Italian 
correspondence, asserted it to be fictitious, and in those 
secret letters to Philip she usually told the truth. The 
astuteness of William of Orange had in this instance been 
deceived. The striking fidelity, how^ever, wdth -which the 
present and future policy of the government was sketched, 
the accuracy with wiiich many unborn e\'ents were foresha- 
dow^ed, together with the mmute touches which gave an air 
of genuineness to the fictitious despatch, might well deceive 
even so sagacious an observer as the Prince. 

The letters! alluded to the deep and long-settled hostility 
of Philip to Orange, Horn, and Egmont, as to a fact entirely 
within the writer’s knowiedge, and that of his correspondent, 
but urged upon the Duchess the assumption of an extraor- 
dinary degree of apparent cordiality in her intercourse with 
them. It wms the King’s intention to use them and to 
destroy them, said the writer, and it was the Eegent s duty 
to second the design. ‘‘ The tumults and troubles have not 
been without their secret concurrence,'’ said the supposititious 
Alava, “and your Highness may rest assy red that they will 
be the first upon wiiom his Majesty will seize, not to confer 
benefits, but to chastise them as they deserve. Your High- 
ness, hownver, should show no symptom of displeasure, but 
should constantly maintain in their minds the idea that his 
Majesty considers them as the most faithful of his seiwants. 
While they are persuaded of this, they can be more easily 

* CoiTcspondance do Philippe II., i. 476. 

t The letters are given by Bor, ii. 109, 110, withoiLt a doubt as to their 
gennineness. 
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used, but when the time comes, they -will be treated in 
another manner. Your Highness may rest assured that his 
Majesty is not less inclined than your Highness that they 
should receive the punishment which they merit.”'-' The ’ 
Duchess was furthermore recommended “ to deal wdth the 
three seigniors according to the example of the Spanish 
governments in its intercourse with the envoys, Berghen and 
Montigny, who are met with a smiling face, but who are 
closely w^atched, and who will never be permitted to leave 
Spain alive.”! The remainder of the letter alludes to 
supposed engagements between France and Spain for the 
extirpation of heresy, from which allusion to the generally 
accepted but mistaken notion as to the Bayonne Conference, 
a decided proof seems to be furnished that the letter was 
not genuine. Great complaints, however, are made as to 
the conduct of the Queen Eegent, who is describecl as “ a 
certain ladywvell known to her Highness, and as a person 
without faith, friendship, or truth ; the most consummate 
hypocrite in the world.” After giving instances of the 
duplicity manifested by Catherine cle Medici, the writer 
continues : “ She sends her little black dwarf to me upon 
frequent errands, in order that by means of this spy she may 
worm out my secrets. I am, however, upon my guard, and 
flatter myself that I learn more from him than she from me. 
She shall never be able to boast of having deceived a 
Spaniard.”! 

An extract or two from this very celebrated document 
seemed indispensable, because of the great importance 
attached to it, both at the Dendemionde Conference, and at 
the trials of Egmont and Horn. The contemporary writers 
of Holland had no doubt of its genuineness, and, what is 
more remarkable, Strada, the historiographer of the Farnese 
family, after quoting Margaret's denial of the authenticity of 
the letter, coolly observes : “ Whether this were only an 
invention of the conspirators, or actually a despatch from 
Alava, I shall not decide. It is certain, however, that the 
Duchess dednred it to be false.” § 

There was doubtless some conversation at Dendermonde 
on the propriety or possibility of forcible resistance to a 
Spanish army, with wiiich it seemed probable that Philip 
was about to invade the provinces, and take the lives of the 

* Boi*, tibi SU13. f 

Z tbid. I Strada, v. 231. 
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leacliiig nobles. Count Louis was in favor of making pro- 
vision in Germany for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
It is also highly probable that the Prince may have encou- 
raged the proposition. In the sense of his former commu- 
nication to Egmont, he may have reasoned on the necessity 
of making levies to sustain the decisions of the states- 
genei^al against violence. There is, however, no proof of 
any such fact. Egmont, at any rate, opposed the scheme, 
on the ground that “ it was wrong to entertain any such ill 
opinion of so good a king as Philip, that he had never done 
anything unjust towards his subjects, and that if any one 
was in fear, he had better leave the country. Egmont, 
moreover, doubted the authenticity of the letters from 
Alava, hut agreed to cany them-to Brussels, and to lay them 
before the Ptegent. That lady, when she saw them, warmly 
assured the Count that they were inventions, f 

The conference broke u^^ after it had lasted an hour and 
a half. The nobles then went to dinner, at which other 
'persons appear to have been present, and the celebrated 
Bendermonde meeting was brought to a close. After the 
repast was finished, each of the five nobles mounted his 
horse, and departed on his separate way. I 

From this time forth the position of these leading seig- 
niors became more sharply defined. Orange was left in 
almost complete isolation. Without the assistance of Eg- 
mont, any effective resistance to the impending invasion 
from Spain seemed out of the question. The Count, how- 
ever, had taken his irrevocable and fatal resolution. After 
various oscillations during the stormy period which had 
elapsed, his mind, notwithstanding all the disturbing causes 
by which it had hitherto been partially influenced, now 
pointed steadily to the point of loyalty. The guidance of 
that pole star was to lead him to utter shipvTeck. The 
unfortunate noble, entrenched against all fear of Philip by 
the brazen wall of an easy conscience, saw no fault in his 
past at which he should grow pale tvith apprehension, 
liloreover, he was sanguine by nature, a Catholic in religion, 
a royalist from habit and conviction. lieneeforth he was 

* Proces d’Egmont (Foppcns, i. 7o}. 

’p Letter of Egmont in Groea t. Prinsi, Archives, ii. 400, 401. 

T Ih'oeJjs cTEgmont, 73 — 76. Proems do Homes, 166 — 170 (Foppens, Snp- 
pltJment). Con-espondance de Guillaume lo Tacit. , ii. Introduction of M 
Oachard, Isxiv. sqq. Compare Bor, ii. 108 ; Hoofd, iii. 114 ; Strada, y. 230, 
sqq. ; Bentivoglio, iii. 43, sqq. Correspondance de PMlippe IL, i. 474—476. 
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deterniined that his semces to the crown should more than 
counterbalance any idle speeches or insolent demonstrations 
of which he might have been previously guilty. 

Horn pursued a different course, but one which separated 
him also from the Prince, while it led to the same fate 
which Egmont was blindly pursuing. The Admiral had 
committed no act of treason. On the contrary, he had 
been doing his best, under most difficult circumstances, to 
avert rebellion and save the interests of a most ungrateful 
sovereign. Pie was now disposed to wTap himself in his 
virtue, to retreat from a court life, for which he had never 
felt a vocation,'’.' and to resign all connection wdth a govern- 
ment by which he felt himself very badly treated. Moody, 
wrathful, disappointed, ruined, and calumniated, he would 
no longer keep terms with King or Duchess. Pic had 
griefs of long standing against the whole of the royal family. 
He had never forgiven the Emperor for refusing him^ when 
young, the appointment of chamherlain.f He had served 
Philip long and faithfully, but he had never received a stiver 
of salary or “ merced,’’ notwithstanding all his work as 
state councillor, as admiral, as superintendent in Spain; 
while his younger brother had long been in the receipt of 
nine or ten thousand fiorins yearly. He had spent four 
hundred thousand fiorins in the King's service ; his estates 
were mortgaged to their full value ; he had been obliged to 
sell his family plate. I He had done hh best in Tournay to 
serve the Duchess, and he had averted the “ Sicilian ves- 
pers,” which had been imminent at his arrival. § He had 
saved the Catholics from a general massacre, yet he heard 
nevertheless from Montigny, that all his actions were dis- 
torted in Spain, and bis motives blackened. || His heart no 
longer inclined him to continue in Philip’s service, even 
were he furnished with the means of doing so. Pie had 
instructed his secretary, Alonzo de la Loo, wdiom he had 
despatched many months previously to Madrid, tliat he was 
no longer to press his master’s claims for a ‘‘merced,” but 
to signify that he abandoned all demands and resigned all 
posts. He could turn hermit for the rest of his <lays, as 
■well as the Emperor Charies.lf If he had little, he could 

Akut par ti’op eogmi n’estre ma vocation cstro en court,” etc., etc. — 
Letter of Horn to Lis seeretavy, Alonzo do la Loo. Foppens, ii. 470, 471, 
f Benom de France MS., i. c. 31. t Ibifl- 

§ Ibid. 11 Ibid. 

% Ibid. Foppens, Supplement, ii. 506—509. 
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live npoii little. It was in this sense that he spoke to Mar- 
garet of Parma, to Assonleville, to all around him. It was 
j3recisely in this strain and temper that he wrote to Philip, 
indignantly defending his course at Tournay, protesting 
against the tortuous conduct of the Duchess, and bluntly 
declaring that he w^ould treat no longer with ladies upon 
matters which concerned a man’s honor.-' 

Thus, smarting under a sense of gross injustice, the Ad- 
miral expressed himself in terms which Philip was not likely 
to forgive, Pie had undertaken the pacification of Tournay, 
because it w-as Montigny’s government, and he had pro- 
mised his services wdienever they should be requisite. Horn 
3,vas a loyal and affectionate brotlier, and it is pathetic to find 
him congratulating Montigny on being, after all, better off 
in Spain than in the Netherlands. f Neither loyalty nor the 
sincere Catholicism for which Montigny at this period com- 
mended Horn in his private letters, | could save the two 
brothers from the doom which was now fast approaching. 

Thus Horn, blind as Egmont — not being aware that a 
single step beyond implicit obedience had created an im- 
passable gulf between Philip and himself — resolved to meet 
his destiny in sullen retirement. Not an entirely disinter- 
ested man, perhaps, but an honest one, as the world went, 
mediocre in mind, hut brave, generous, and direct of pur- 
pose, goaded by the shafts of calumny, hunted dovm by the 
•whole pack which fawned upon power as it grew more 
poiverful, he now retreated to his “ desert,” as he called his 
ruined home at Weert,§ where he stood at hay growling 
defiance at the Regent, at Philip, at all the ■world. 

Thus w^ere the two prominent personages upon whose 
co-operation Orange had hitherto endeavored to rely, entirely 
separated from him. The confederacy of nobles, too, wars 
dissolved, having accomplished little, notwithstanding all its 

'"Foppens, Supplement, ii. 501—505. 

“ Pour fcisehe quo ostes Hi, estes plus ^ votre also quo ici.” — Letter to Mon- 
tigny. Fopx:)ens, ii. 496. 

X JTii regu ung grand contentement de Fassiirance que mo doniiez, quo 
nuis ne basteront de tous faire cHanger d’opinion, en cliose qui touclie le fait, 
de ia religion andenne, qui est certes conforme a ce quo j^en ay toiisjours fero- 
meut pensti et cm, ors que lo diaMe est subtil, ct ses miuistres. Je n'ay faiily 
de la faire entendre aux lieux que m'avez escrit.” — Montigny to Horn, 26tli 
May, 1567. 

The whole letter is published in Willems, Mengelingen Tan Historisch Vad- 
eiiandschen Inhoud (Autwei-pen, 1827—* 1830), pp. 325— 334. 

' § Proces de Hornes. Foppens, Supple'ment. 
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noisy demonstrations, and having lost all credit with the 
people by the formal cassation of the Compromise in conse- 
quence of the Accord of August.'!^ As a body, they had 
justified the sarcasm of Hubert 'Languet, that “the confe- 
derated nobles had ruined their country by their folly and 
incapacity.” They had profaned a holy cause by indecent 
orgies, compromised it by seditious demonstrations, aban- 
doned it when most in need of assistance. Bakkerzeel had 
distinguished himself by hanging sectaries in Flanders. 
“ Golden Fleece” de Hammes, after creating great scandal 
in and about Antwerp, since the Accord had ended by 
acce|)ting an artillery commission in the Emperor’s army, 
together with three hundred crowns for convoy from Duchess 
Margaret.! Culemburg was serving the cause of religious 
freedom by defacing the churches within his ancestral 
domains, pulling down statues, dining in chapels, and giv- 
ing the holy wafer to his parfotj Nothing could be more 
stupid than these acts of iiTeverence, by wdiich Oatliolies 
wrere offended and honest patriots disgusted. Nothing 
could be more opposed to the sentiments of Orange, whose 
first principle was abstinence by all denominations of Chris- 
tians from mutual insults. At the same time, it is some- 
what revolting to observe the indignation with which such 
offences w^ere regarded by men of the most abandoned 
character. Thus, Armenteros, whose name w^as synony- 
mous with government swindling, who had been rolling up 
money year after yeai% by peculations, auctioneering of high 
posts in church and state, bribes, and all kinds of picking 
and stealing, could not contain his horror as he referred to 
wafers eaten by parrots, or “ toasted on forks ”§ by renegade 
priests ; and poured out his emotions on the subject into 
the faithful bosom of Antonio Perez, the man w-ith whose 
debaucheries, political villanies, and deliberate murders all 
Europe was to ring. 

Groon r. Prinst., ii. 282. 

f Unpublished letter, 13th Septemher, Margaret of Parma to Philip II. 
Brussels Archives MS.— -The Duchess expressed great regret that she 'vvas pro- 
hibited hy the statutes of the order to which De Hammes was a servant or 
official, from arresting and punishing him for his crimes. Her legal advisers, 
Viglius, Assonleville, and the rest, were to make new discoveries with regard 
to these privileges, whcii not servants merely, but illustrious chevaliem of the 
order were to be put to death. — Compare Correspondance do Philippe II., 463. 

J Ihid.,i. 472,480,481. 

§ “Asaren un asador.'" — Con’espondance de Philippe II., i. 480, 481. 
Tomas Ameuteros to Antonio Perez. 
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Ko doubt there were many indhicltials in the confederacy 
^for whom it was reserved to render honorable service in 
the national cause. The names of Louis Nassau, Marnixof 
St. Aldegonde, Bernard de Merode, were to be written in 
golden letters in their country’s rolls ; but at this moment 
they were impatient, inconsiderate, out of the control of 
Orange. Louis was anxious for the King to come from 
Spain with his army, and for “the bear dance to begin.” 
Brederode, noisy, brawling, and absurd as ever, was bring- 
ing ridicule upon the national cause by his buffoonery, and 
endangering the whole people by his inadequate yet re- 
bellious exertions. 

What course was the Prince of Orange to adopt ? He 
could find no one to comprehend his views. He felt 
certain at the close of the year that the purpose of the 
government was fixed. He made no secret of his deter- 
mination never to lend himself as an instrument for the 
eontemplated subjugation of the people. He bad repeatedly 
resigned ail his ofiices. Pie was now determined that the 
resignation once for all should be accepted. If he used 
dissimulatioB, it was because Philip's deception permitted 
no man to be frank. If the sovereign consta?itly disavowed 
all hostile purposes against his people, and manifested 
exheme affection for the men whom be had already doomed 
to the scaffold, how" could the Prince openly denounce 
him? It was hi^ duty to save his country and his friends 
from impending ruin. Pie preserved, therefore, an attitude 
of watchfulness. Philip, in the depth of his cabinet, was 
under a constant inspection by the sleepless Prince. The 
sovereign assured bis sister that her apprehensions about 
their correspondence was groundless. He aiw^ays locked 
up his papers, and took the key with him.t Nevertheless, 
the key was taken out of his pocket and the papers read. 
Orange -was accustomed to obseiwe, that men of leisure 
might occupy themselves with philosophical pursuits and 
with the secrets of nature, but that it w'as his business to 
study the hearts of kings. He knew the man and the 
woman 'with whom he had to deal, W^e have seen enough 
of the policy secretly pursued by Philip and Margaret 
to appreciate the accuracy with which the Prince, groping 
as it were in the dark, had judged the whole situation. 

^ Archives et Correspondauce, ii. 300. f Foppcns, SnnpHment, ii. 512, 

t Strada, V. 234. 
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Had his friends taken his warnings, they might have lived 
to render services against tyranny. Had he imitated then 
example of false loyalty, there 'would have been one ad* 
ditional victim, more illustrious than all the rest, and a 
whole country hopelessly enslaved. 

It is by keeping these considerations in view that we can 
explain his connection with such a man as Brederode. 
The enterprises of that noble, of Tholouse, and others, and 
the resistance of Yalenciennes, could hardly have been 
prevented even by the opposition of the Prince. But why 
'should he take the field against men who, however rashly 
or ineffectualiy, w’^ere endeavoring to oppose tyranny, when 
he knew himself already proscribed and doomed by the 
tyrant? Such loyalty he left to Egmont. Till late in the 
autumn, he had still believed in the possibility of convoking 
the states-general, and of making preparations in Germany 
to enforce their decrees. 

The confederates and sectaries had boasted that they 
could easily raise an army of sixty thousand men within 
the provinces,'!' that twelve hundred thousand florins 
monthly would be furnished by the rich merchants of 
Antw^erp,t and that it was ridiculous to suppose that the 
German mercenaries enrolled by the Duchess in Saxony, 
Plesse, and other Protestant countries, would ever render 
serious assistance against the adherents of the reformed 
religion .‘t Without placing much confidence in such ex- 
aggerated statements, the Prince might well be justified in 
believing himself strong enough, if backed by the con- 
federacy, by Egmont, and by his own boundless influence, 
both at Antwerp and in his own government, to sustain the 
constituted authorities of the nation even against a Spa- 
nish army, and to interpose with legitimate and irresistible 
strength between the insane tyrant and the country which 
he was preparing to crush. It was the opinion of the best- 
informed Catholics that, if Egmont should declare for the 
confederacy, he could take the field with sixty thousand 

* “ Mesnies osent aucuns des confcderez: et sectaix'es menasscr d’oser d'armes 

et force centre moi Se vantaxis que Vm feiu venir cn ariacs eontre moy 

cinqnante on so'.xanto rail liommes de ces pays sans les estrangiers.” — Unpub- 
lislied letter of Margaret of Parma, heretofore cited. Brossels Archives MS. 

t “ Bisans avoir les bourses des marchans d'Anvere qni en ce cas lenr furni- 
ront par mois plus do xii. mil florias,” etc., etc, — Ibid. 

t ** Quo on fait dc la rdligiou les dite Alemans les favoiiseront oircs qu’ila 
soient eii la soiildo do V. Mai eb consoquemmejit oseront plus tot barbouil- 
lor quelque chose,” — Ibid, 
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men, and make himself master of the whole eonntiy at 
a blo'w.^'v In conjunction wdth Orange, the moral and 
physical force w^ould have been invincible. 

It w^as therefore not Orange alone, but the Catholics and 
Protestants alike, the whole population of the country, and 
the Duchess Eegent herself, who desired the convocation of 
the estates. Notwithstanding Philip’s deliberate but secret 
determination never to assemble that body, although the 
hope was ever to be held out that they should be convened, 
Margaret had been most importunate that her brother 
should permit the measure. “ There was less clanger,” she 
Mt herself compelled to say, ‘'in assembling than in not 
assembling the states; it was better to preserve the Ca- 
tholic religion for a part of the countiy, than to lose it 
altogether. ”t “ The more it was delayed,” she said, “the 
more ruinous and desiderate became the public affairs. If 
the measure were postponed much longer, all Flanders, 
half Brabant, the whole of Holland, Zeland, Gueldres, 
Toiimay, Lille, Mechlin, would be lost for ever, without a 
chance of ever restorhig the ancient religion.” J The 
comitry, in short, was “ without faith, king, or law,” § and 
nothing wm'se could be apprehended from any deliberation 
of the states-geiieral. These being the opinions of the 
Duchess, and according to her statement those of nearly all 
the good Catholics in the country, it could hardly seem 
astonishing or treasonable that the Prince should also 
be in favor of the measure. 

As the Duchess grew stronger, however, and as the 
people, aghast at the fate of Tournay and’ Yaleiiciennes, 
began to lose courage, she saw less reason for assembling 
the states. Orange, on the other hand, completely de- 
serted by Egmont and Horn, and having little confidence 
in the characters of the ex-confederates, remained compa- 
ratively quiescent but watchful. 

At the close of the year, an important pamphlet j] from 

* “Yotis I’eTissiez veu marcher en campaigns avec nne armee de 60,000 
iiommes et avoir rednict en sa puissance la ville de Bruxelles x>iu' nn ex- 

ploit sondain se fust aisement empar^ de la principauite du Fays Bus,” etc., 
etc. — ^Pontus Payen MS. 

t “C’est moins inalles assembler que point assembler,” etc,, etc.- — Unpub- 
lished letter of Duchess of Parma. 

5 Unpublished letter of Duchess of Parma. 

§ “Estant quasi tout le pays sans foy, roy et loy, et le pen que demeure 
entder s’en va journellement empirant.” — Ibid. 

li Archives et Correspondance, ii. 429—460. Compare Hopper, Bee, et Mem., 
iii. It is also given in Bor, iii, 131 — 133. 
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his hand was circulated, in which his views as to the 
necessity of allowing some degree of religious freedom 
were urged upon the royal government with his usual 
sagacity of thought, moderation of language, and modesty 
in tone. The man who had held the most important civil 
and military offices in the country almost from boyhood, 
and who was looked up to by friend and foe as the most 
important personage in the three millions of its inhabit- 
ants, apologized for his "‘presumption” in coming forward 
publicly with bis advice. “I would not,” he said, ‘‘in 
matters of such importance, affect to he wiser or to make 
gi^eater pretensions than my age or experience warrants, 
yet seeing affairs in sucdi perplexity, I will rather incur the 
risk of being charged with forwardness than neglect that 
which I consider my duty.” '5' 

This, then, was the attitude of the principal personages 
in the Netherlands, and the situation of affairs at the 
end of the eventful year 1566, the last year of peace which 
the men then living or their children were to know. The 
government, weak at the commencement, was strong at the 
close. The confederacy was broken and scattered. The 
Bequest, the beggar banquets, the public preaching, the 
image-breaking, the Accord of August, had been followed 
by reaction. Tournay had accepted its garrison. Egmont, 
completely obedient to the crown, was compelling all the 
cities of Eianders and Artois to receive soldiers sufficient 
to maintain implicit obedience, and to extinguish all here- 
tical demonstrations, so that the Eegent was at comparative 
leisure to effect the reduction of Valenciennes. 

This ancient city, in the province of Hainault, and on 
the frontier of France, had been founded by the Emperor 
Valentinian, from whom it had derived its name.f Origi- 
nally established by him as a city of refuge, it had received 
the privilege of affording an asylum to debtors, to outlaws, 
and even to murderers. This ancient right had been con- 
tinued, under certain modifications, even till the period with 
which -we are now occupied. J Never, however, according 
to the government, had the right of asylum, even in the 
wildest times, been so abused by the city before. What 
were debtors, robbers, murderers, compared to heretics? 
yet these worst enemies of their race swarmed in the rebel- 

Archives et Gorrespondance, ii. 430, 431. 
t Guictiiiirdiaj, 40S, sqq* ' t 
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liouS' city, practising even now the foulest rites of Galvin, 
and obeying those most pestilential of all preachers, Guido 
de Bray, and Peregrine de la Grange. The place was the 
liohbed of heresy and sedition, and it seemed to be agreed, 
as by common accord, that the last straggle for what w'as 
called the new religion, should take place beneath its 
walls. '1' 

Pleasantly situated in a fertile valley, provided with very 
strong fortifications and very deep moats, Ya’enciennes, 
with the Scheld flowing through its centre, and iiirnishing 
the means of laying the circumjacent meadows under 
water, -was considered in those days almost impregiiable.f 
The city w^as summoned, almost at the same time as 
Tournay, to accept a ganison. This demand of govern- 
ment was met by a peremptory refusal. Nolrcamies, to- 
wards the middle of December, ordered the magistrates to 
send a deputation to confer with him at Coiide. Pen- 
sionary Outrem an accordingly repaired to that iieigliboring 
city, accompanied by some of his colleagues. I This com- 
mittee was not unfavorable to the demands of govern- 
ment. The magistracies of the cities, generally, were far 
from rebellious ; but in the case of Yaleiicieiines the real 
power at that moment was with the Calvinist consistory 
and the ministers. The deputies, after their return from 
Conde, summoned the leading members of the reformed 
religion, together with the preachers. It 'was urged that it 
was their duty forthwith to use their influence in favor of 
the demand made by the government upon the city. § 

“ May I grow mute as a fish ! ” answered de la Grange, 
stoutly, “ may the tongue cleave to the roof of niy mouth, 
before I persuade my people to accept a garrison of cruel 
mercenaries, by whom their rights of conscience are to be 
trampled upon!”|| 

Councillor Outreman reasoned with the fiery minister, 
that if he and his colleague were afraid of their own lives, 
ample provision should be made with government for their 
departure under safe conduct. La Grange replied that 
he had no fears for himself, that the Lord \vouid protect 
those who preached and those who believed in his holy 

* « , II sembloit qiie de la fortune de Yaloneiennes dopendoit cello do 

toute la gueuseric.’* * * § — Valeiicienues MS. 

t Guicciardini, uH sup. % Valenciennes MS. 

§ Ibid. |{ Ibid. Fontus Payen MS. 
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word, but that He would not forgive them should they now 
bend their necks to bis enemies." 

It was soon very obvious that no arrangement could be 
made. The magistrates could exert no authority, the 
preachers were all-powerful, and the citizens, said a 
Catholic inhabitant of Valenciennes, “ allowed themselves 
to be led by their ministers like oxen.”f Upon the ITth 
December, 1566, a proclamation was accordingly issued by 
the Duchess Eegent, declaring the city in a state of siege, 
and all its inhabitants rebels,| The crimes for which this 
penalty was denounced were elaborately set forth in the 
edict. Preaching according to the I’eformed religion had 
been permitted in two or tliree churches, the sacrament 
according to the Calvinistic manner had been publicly ad- 
ministered, together with a renunciation by the communi- 
cants of their adhesion to the Catholic Church, and now a 
rebellious refusal to receive the garrison sent to them by 
the Duchess had been added to the list of their iniquities. 
For offences like these the Eegent deemed it her duty to 
forbid all inhabitants of any city, village, or province of the 
Netherlands holding communication with Valenciennes, 
buying or selling with its inhabitants, or furnishing them 
with provisions, on pain of being considered accomplices in 
their rebellion, and as such of being executed with the 
halter. § 

The city W'as now invested by Noircarmes ■with all the 
troops which could he spared. The confederates gave 
promises of assistance to the beleaguered citizens, Orange 
privately encouraged them to hold out in their legitimate 
refusal ;|i Bred erode and others busied themselves with 
hostile demonstrations which were destined to remain bar- 
ren ; but in the meantime the inhabitants had nothing to 
rely upon save their own^stout hearts and arms. 

At first, the siege was sustained with a light heart 
Frequent sallies were made, smart skirmishes were ven- 
tured, in which the Huguenots, on the testimony of a most 
hitter Catholic contemporary, conducted themselves with 
the bravery of veteran troops, and as if they had done 

* Vjxicneiennes MS. Poutus Payeii MS. . 

, j Ytilenciennes MS. 

t The proclamation is given in Bor, Hi* * * § 134 — 136. 

§ Proclamation in Bor, ubi sup. 

II Con’cspondanco de Gmllaume le Tadt,, preface, exlix., cL, notes. 
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iiotliiBg all their Ih-es hut fight;* foraj^s were made upon 
the monasteries of the neighbourhood for the purpose of 
procuring supplies, and broken statues of the dis- 
mantled churches were used to build a bridge across an 
arm of the river, which was called in derision the Bridge 
of Idols. t Noircarmes and the six officers under him, who 
were thought to be conducting their operations with languor, 
were christened the Seven Sleepers.]; Gigantic spectacles,- 
three feet in circumference, were planted derisively upon 
the ramparts, in order that the artillery, which it was said 
that the papists of Arras were sending, might be seen, as 
soon as it should arrive.§ Councillor Outremaii, who had 
left the city before the siege, came into it again, on com- 
mission from Noircarmes. He was received with contempt, 
his proposals on behalf of the government were answered 
wdtii outcries of fury ; he was pelted with stones, and was 
very glad to make his escape alive. I| The pulpits thundered 
with the valiant deeds of Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, and 
other Bible heroes. IT The miracles •wrought in their behalf 
served to encourage tiie enthusiasm of the people, while 
the movements making at vaiious points in the neighbor- 
hood encouraged a hope of a general rising throughout the 
country. 

Those hopes were destined to disappointment. There 
w’ere large assemblages made, to be sure, at two points. 
Nearly three thousand sectaries had been collected at 
Lannoy under Pierre Oornaille, who, having been a lock- 
smith, and afterwards a Calvinist preacher, was now dis- 
posed to try his fortune as a general.** His hand vras, 
how'ever, disorderly. Eustics armed with pitchforks, young 
students and old soldiers out of employment, furnished 
with rusty matchlocks, pikes, and halberds, composed his 
force. If xi company similar in character, and already 
amounting to some twelve hundred in number, was eollect- 

“ Sortoient jonrnellement atix escamouclies combattans avcc bardiessc et 
dextcrite comme si toutte leur vie n’eusseut faict aidtre chose qiic porter les 
armes.” — Pontiis Payeu MS. f Ibid. 

X “ Les gueux les appelloient les sept dormans.” — Yalencieunes MS. 

§ Ils avoieiit fiebez siir leurs mmpaiis de fort longues picquos et au boirt 
dTcelles attache do fort grandes lunettes aintes trois pieds en dianietre, et quand 
on leur deniandoit a quoy dies servaient, respondaient joyeusernent que e’estoit 
pour descouvrii' de plus long rartillerie que les papistes d’Amis debvoient 
envoier,” etc., etc,*-Pontus PayenMS. 

II Yalenciennes MS. Ibid. 

Yalcncicnnes MS. Pontus Fayen MS. It Poiitus Payen MS. 
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irig at Watrelots. It was hoped that an imposing array 
w’ould soon be assembled, and that the two bands, making 
a junction, would then inarch to the relief of Valem 
ciemies. It was boasted that in a very short time, thirty 
thousand men would be in the held.j There was even a 
fear of some such result felt by the Catholics. 

It was then that Niorcarmes and his “ seven sleepers ” 
showed that they were awake. Early in January, 1567, that 
fierce soldier, among whose vices slothfulness was certainly 
never reckoned before or afterwards, fell upon the lock- 
smith’s army at Lannoy, while the Seigneur de Bassingheni 
attacked the force at Watrelots on the same day. f Noir- 
carmes destroyed half his enemies at the very first charge. 
The ill-assorted rabble fell asunder at once. The preacher 
fought well, but his undisciplined force fled at the first sight 
of the enemy. Those who carried arquebusses threw them 
down without a single discharge, that they might run the 
faster. At least a thousand were soon stretched dead upon 
the field ; others were hunted into tlie river. Tw^enty-six 
hundred, according to the Catholic accounts, were extermi- 
nated in an hour. § 

Eassinghem, on his part, with five or six hundred regulars, 
attacked Teriers force, numbering at least twdee as many. 
Half of these were soon cut to pieces and put to flight. 
Six hundred, however, who had seen some service, took 
refuge in the cemetery of Watrelots. Here, from behind 
the stone wail of the inclosure, they sustained the attack of 
the Catholics with some spirit. || The repose of the dead 
in the quiet country church-yard was disturbed by the 
uproar of a most sanguinary conflict. The temporary fort 
was soon carried, and the Huguenots i^etreated into the 
church. A rattling arquebusade was poured in upon them 
as they struggled in the narrow doorway.^ At least four 
hundred corpses w^ere soon strewm among the ancient 
graves. 'The rest were hunted into the church, and from 
the church into the belfry. A fire was then made in the 
steeple, and kept up till all were roasted or suflbcated.'i='J' 
ITot a man escaped, 

* Pontus Payen MS. f Ibid. 

t Ibid. Valenciennes MS. Compare Hoofd, iii. ISo; Strada, vi. 256, 25V. 
Vii Viglii, 49. 

§ Grocn v. Prinsfc. , Arebircs, etc., iii. 7, 8. ■ Compare Sfcrada, nbi snp. ; 
Hoofd, \xbi Slip. ; Pontus Paycn MS. 

11 Pontus Payeii MS. , IMd. 
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■ T.his was tlie issoe in the iirst stricken- field in tlie 
Netlieiiands, for die cause of religious liberty. It must be 
confessed that it was not very encoui'aging to the lovers of 
freedom. The partisans of government were elated, in 
proportion to the apprehension which had been felt for the 
result of this rising in the Walloon country. “ These good 
hypocrites,” wrote a correspondent of Orange, “ are lifting up 
their heads like so many dromedaries. They are becoming 
umiianagsahle witii pride.”'*' The Duke of Aerscbot and 
Count M,egliem gave great banquets in Brussels, where all 
the good chevaliers drank deep in honor of the victory, 
and to the health of his Majesty and Madame. “ I saw 
Beiiaymont just go by the window,” Avrote Schwartz to the 
Prince. “ He was coming from Aerschot’s dinner with a 
face as red as the Cardinal's new iiat.”t 

On the other hand, the citizens of Valenciennes were 
depressed in equal measure with the exultation of their 
antagonists. There was no more talk of seven sleepers 
now, no more lunettes stuck upon lances, to spy the coming 
forces of the enemy. It was felt that the government was 
wide awake, and that the city would soon see the impending 
horrors without telescopes. The siege was pressed more 
closely. Hoircarmes took up a commanding position at 
Saint Armand, by which he was enabled to cut off all com- 
munication between the city and the surrounding coimtij. 
All the villages in the neighhorhood were pillaged ; all the 
fields laid waste. All tliQ infamies which an insolent soldiery 
can inflict upon helpless peasantry ^Yere daily enacted. 
Men and women w-ho attempted any communication with 
the city, were murdered in cold blood by hundreds, t The 
villagers ■were plundered of their miserable possessions, 
children were stripped naked in the midst of 'winter for the 
sake of the rags which covered them; matrons and virgins 
were sold at public auction by the tap of drum ; § sick and 
■wounded •wretches were burned over slow ffres, to afford 
amusement to the soldiers. |j In brief, the whole unmiti- 
gated curse -which military power inflamed by religious 
bigotry can embody, had descended upon the heads of 

“Haul cent pour Tlieure lii teste eoraiae trommetakos, et no sont qnacy 
plus traictables d’orgueil.” — Archives et Oorrespoiidauce, iii. 13. 

i Ibid., 9, , , 

J Keiiionstrance addressed by the inhabitants of ■\"fJeiiciciines to the Knights 
of the Fleece.-— § 9, apud Bor, iii. 136—141. 

§ Ibid, 


f} Ibid. 
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these unfortunate provincials who had dared to worship God 
in Christian churches 'without a Bom an ritual. 

Meantime the city maintained a stout heart still. The 
whole population were arranged under different banners. 
The rich and poor alike took arms to defend the walls 
which sheltered them, The town paupers were enrolled 
in three companies, which bore the significant title of the 
“ Tous-nuds” or the “ Stark-nakeds,”f and many was the 
fierce conflict delivered outside the gates by men, who, in 
the words of a Catholic then in the city, might rather be 
taken for “ experienced veterans than for burghers and 
artisan s. ” | At the same time, to the honor of V alenciennes, 
it must be stated, upon the same incontestable authority, 
that not a Catholic in the city was injured or insulted. The 
priests who had remained there wexe not allowed to say 
mass, but they never met with an opprobrious word or 
look from the people. § 

The inhabitants of the city called upon the confederates 
for assistance. They also issued an address to the Knights 
of the Fleece; 11 a paper w^hich narrated the story of their 
wrongs in pathetic and startling language. They appealed 
to those puissant and illustrious chevaliers to prevent the 
perpetration of the great wrong which was now impending 
over so many innocent heads. “Wait not,” they said, 
“ till the thunderbolt has fallen, till the deluge has over- 
whelmed us, till the fires already blazing have laid the land 
in coals and ashes, till no other course be possible, but to 
abandon the country in its desolation to foreign barbarity. 
Let the cause of the oppressed come to your ears. So shall 
your conscience become a shield of iron ; so shall the hap- 
piness of a whole country witness before the angels, of your 
truth to his Majesty, in the cause of his true grandeur and 
gloi7.”‘!r 

These stirring appeals to an oi* * * § der of which Philip was 
chief, Viglius chancellor, Egmont, Mansfeld, Aerschot, 
Beriaymont, and others, chevaliers, were not likely to pro- 
duce much effect. The city could rely upon no assistance 
in those high quarters. 

* Valenciennes MS. t IMd. 

X “ Qii’on ent pris tons ponr do vienx rentiers et soldats experimentes, ot 

non pas ponr des bourgeois et artisans de prime aberd.*’— Ibid. 

§ “ Si ne recenreut ils toutes fois ancunes injures ny fiischerie excepts qn’on, 
leur defendit do dire la inesse, laquello le bon Mlat de S. Jean disoitsccrctto- 
ment en sa ebambre ponr sa consolation,”-— Ibid- 

11 Ante, page 42. , ^ Bemonstranco, etc., nbi snp. 
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Meantime, liowever, the hold Breclerorle was attempting 
a very extensive diversion, which, if successful, %vould have 
saved Yalenciennes and the whole country beside. That 
eccentrie personage, during the autumn and winter, had 
been creating disturbances in various parts of the countiy. 
Wherever he happened to be established, there came from 
the window^s of his apartments a sound of revelry and up- 
roar. Suspicious characters in various costumes thronged 
his door and dogged his footsteps.'*- At the same time the 
authorities ielt themselves obliged to treat him with respect. 
At Horn he had entertained many of the leading citizens 
at a great banquet. The health of the beggars had been 
drunk in mighty potations, and their shibboleth had re- 
sounded through the house. In the midst of the festivities, 
Brederode had suspended a beggar s medal around the neck 
of the burgomaster, who had consented to be his guest 
upon that occasion, but who had no intention of enrolling 
himself in the fraternities of actual or political mendicants. 
The excellent magistrate, however, was near becoming a 
member of both. The emblem by which he had been con- 
spicuously adorned proved very embarrassing to him upon 
his recoveiy from the effects of his orgies ^vith the great 
beggar/’ and he was subsequently punished for his impru- 
dence by the confiscation of half his property, f 

Early in January, Brederode had stationed himself in his 
city of Yiane. There, in virtue of his seignorial rights, he 
had removed all statues and other popish emblems from 
the churches, performing the operation, however, with much 
quietness and decorum. He had also collected many dis- 
orderly men-at-arms in this city, and had strengthened its 
fortifications, to resist, as he said, the threatened attacks of 
Duke Erie of Brunswick and his German mercenaries.; 
A printing-press was established in the place, whence sati- 
rical pamphlets, hymn books, and other pestiferous produc- 
tions, were constantly issuing to the annoyance of govern- 
ment. § Many lawless and uproarious individuals enjoyed 
the Count’s hospitality. All the dregs and filth of the pro- 
vinces, according to Doctor Yiglius, were accumulated at 
Yiane as in a cesspool. |1 Along the placid banks of the 

Bor, iii. 147, 148. 

t Velins Hoom, "bl. 298 ; cited hy WageuaaT, tI. 189. 

t Correspondanee de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 255—267. Compare Bor, iii. 
147, 148 ; Beiitivoglio, iii. 46. 

§ Bor, ubi sup. Correspori dance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 32S— 331. 

11 Vigl. ad J, Hopperum, 418 — 424. 
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Lech, OH which river the city stands, the “ hydra of rebel- 
lion” lay ever coiled and threatening. 

Brederode was snjDposed to be revolving vast schemes, 
both political and military, and Margaret of Parma was 
kept in contiimal apprehension by the bravado of this very 
noisy conspirator. She called upon William of Orange, as 
usual, for assistance. The Prince, however, was very ill- 
disposed to come to her relief. An extreme disgust for the 
policy of the government already began to characterize his 
public language. In the autumn and winter he had done 
all that man could do for the safety of the monarch’s crown, 
and for the people’s happiness. His services in Antwerp 
have been recorded. As soon as he could tear himself from 
that city, where the magistrates and all classes of citizens 
clung to him as to their only saviour, he had hastened to 
tranquillize the provinces of Holland, Zeland, and Utrecht. 
He had made arrangements in the principal cities there 
upon the same basis which he had adopted in Antwerp, 
and to which Margaret had consented in August. It was 
quite out of the question to establish order without per- 
mitting the reformers, who constituted much the larger 
portion of the population, to have liberty of religious exer- 
cises at some places, not consecrated, within the cities. 

At Amsterdam, for instance, as he informed the Duchess, 
there were swarms of unlearned, barbarous people, mariners 
and the iike,f who could by no means perceive the |)ro- 
2n*iety of doing their iDreaching in the open country, seeing* 
that the open country, at that season, was quite under 
water. | Margaret’s gracious suggestion that, perhaps, 
something might be done with boats, was also considered 
inadmissible. “ I know not,” said Orange, “ who could 
have advised your highness to make such a proposition.” § 
He informed her, likewise, that th’e barbarous mariners had 
a clear right to their preaching, for the custom had already 
been established previously to the August treaty, at a place 
called the Las badge,” among the -wharves. “ In the name of 
God, then,” wnote Margaret, “ let them continue to preach 
in the Lastaclge.” |1 This being all the barbarians wanted, 
an Accord, with the full consent of the Begent, was drawn 

* Vigl. acl J. Hoppcrum, 425. 

t Con-esponflance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 283, 284. — Maronnicrs et gens 
indoetz, barbares." t Ibid. § Ibid. 

I! “ All noiii de Dicii quails ayeiit leui'S pmobes au diet Lastaige.*' — Corre- 
spondance de Guilkume le Tacit, ii. 23$. 
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up at Amsterdam, and the other northern cities. The 
Catholics kept churches , and cathedrals, but in the winter 
season, the greater part of the population obtained perniis- ' 
sioii to worship God upon dij land, in warehouses and 
dock- yards. , 

•Within a veiy few weeks, however, the wdiole arrange- ' 
meiit w^as coolly cancelled . by the Duchess, her permission, 
revoked, and peremptory prohibition of ail preaching within 
or without the walls proclaimed,^' The government was 
growd.og. stronger. Had not Noircamies and .Rassingiieni 
cut to pieces three or four thousand of these sectaries 
inarching to battle under parsons, locksmiths, and similar 
chieftains ? Yv^ere not all lovers of good government '‘ erect- 
ing their heads like dromedaries ? ” 

It may easily be comprehended that the Prince could not 
with complacency permit himself to be thus perpetually 
stultified by a weak, lalse, and imperious wmnian. She had 
repeatedly called upon him ’when she was appalled at the 
tempest and sinking in the ocean; and she had as con- 
stantly disavowed his deeds and reviled his character when 
she felt herself in safety again. He had tranquillized the 
old Batavian provinces, where the old Batavian spirit still 
lingered, by his personal influence and his unwearied exer- 
tions. Men of all ranks and religions w-ere grateful for his 
labors. The Reformers had not gained much, but they 
were satisfied. The Catholics retained their churches, 
their property, their consideration. The states of Holland 
had voted him fifty thousand florins, f as an acknowledg- 
ment of his efforts in restoring peace. He had refused the 
present. He wras in debt, pressed for money, but be did 
not choose, as he informed Philip, “ that men should think 
his actions governed by motives of avarice or particular 
interest, instead of the true affection wdiich he bore to his 
Majesty’s service and the good of the cGuntr}j,''l Neverthe- 
less, his back was hardly turned before ail his work was 
undone by the Regent. 

A new’' and important step on the part of the government 
had now placed him in an attitude of almost avowed rebel- 
lion. All functionaries, from governors of provinces down 
to subalterns in the army, were required to take a new oath 

Corrcspondance de Guillatime le Tacit., ii. 351 — 353. 

f Bor, iii. 147. Hoofd, iv. 129. 

X Corrcspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 360 — 365. 
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of allegiance, ‘‘ novum et liactenus inusitatum religionis 
jnramentiim,”"'* as the Prince characterized it, which was, 
he said, quite equal to the inquisition. Every man who 
bore his Majesty’s commission was ordered solemnly to 
pledge himself to obey the orders of government, every- 
where, and against every person, without limitation or re- 
strictioii.t Count Mansfeld, now “ factotum at Brussels,” J. 
had taken the oath with great fervor. So had Aerschot, 
Berlaymont, Meghem, and, after a little wavering, Egmont.§ 
Orange spurned the proposition. He had taken oaths 
enough which he had never broken, nor intended now to 
break. He was ready still to do everything conducive to 
the real interest of the monarch. Who dared do more was 
no true servant to the government, no true lover of the 
country. He would never disgrace himself by a blind 
pledge, through which he might be constrained to do acts 
detrimental, in his opinion, to the safety of the crown, the 
happiness of the commonwealth, and his own honor. The 
alternative presented he willingly embraced. || He renounced 
all his offices, and desired no longer to seiwe a government 
whose policy he did not approve, a King by whom he was 
suspected. 

His resignation was not accepted by the Duchess, who 
still made efforts to retain the services of a man who was 
necessary to her administration. She begged him, not- 
withstanding the purely defensive and watchful attitude 
which he had now assumed, to take measures that Brederode 
should abandon his mischievous courses. She also re- 
proached the Prince with having furnished that personage 
with artillery for his fortifications. Orange answered, some- 
what contemptuously, that he was not Brederode ’s keeper, 
and had no occasion to meddle with his affairs.^ Pie had 
given him three small field-pieces, promised long ago ; not 
that he mentioned that circumstance as an excuse for the 
donation. “ Thank God,” said he, “ we have always had 
the liberty in this country of making to friends or relatives 
what presents we liked, and methmks that things have come 
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to a, pretty pass when sneli trifles are'scriitiiiizecl.” Cer- 
tainly, as Suzerain of Yiane, and threatened with invasion 
in his seignorial rights, the Count might think himself 
justified in strengthening the hul-warks of his little strong, 
hold, and the Prince could hardly be deemed very seriously 
to endanger the safety of the crowui by the insignificant 
present which had annoyed the Jegent. 

It is not so agreeable to contemplate the apparent inti-, 
macy which the Prince accorded to so disreputable a charac- 
ter, but Orange was now^ in hostility to the government, was 
convinced by evidence, whose accuracy time was most sig- 
nally to establish, tliat his own head, as w^ell as many others, 
were already doomed to the block, while the whole country 
ivas devoted to abject servitude, and he w^as therefore dis- 
posed to look with more indulgence upon the follies of 
those who were endeavoring, however 'weakly and insanely, 
to avert the horrors which he foresaw. The time for reason- 
ing had passed. All that true wusdom and practical states- 
manship could suggest, he had already placed at the dis- 
posal of a w^ornan who stabbed him in the back even while 
she leaned upon his arm — of a King who |iad already 
drawn his death-w^arrant, while reproaching his “ cousin of 
Grange” for want of confidence in the royal friendship. 
Was he now to attempt the subjugation of his country by 
interfering with the proceedings of men whom he had no 
power to command, and who, at least, were attempting to 
oppose tyranny ? Even if he should do so, he was per- 
fectly aware of the reward reserved for his loyalty. He 
liked not such honors as he foresaw for all those who had 
ever interposed between the monarch and his vengeance. 
Eor himself he had the liberation of a country, the founda- 
tion of a free commonwealth, to achieve. There 'was much 
'work for those hands before he should fail a victim to the 
crowned assassin. 

Early in Febmary, Brederode, lioogstraaten, Horn, and 
some other gentlemen, visited the Prince at Breda.f Plere 
it is supposed the advice of Orange w^as asked concerning 
the new movement contemplated by Brederode. He w^'as 
bent upon presenting a new petition to the Duchess with 
great solemnity. There is no evidence to show that the 
Prince approved the step, which must have seemed to him 

* Con-esj)onclaiice de Goillaumele Tacit, ii. 339, 340, 
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superfluous, if not puerile. He probably regarded tbe 
matter with indifierence. Bi'ederode, however, who was 
fond of making demonstrations, and thought himself en- 
dowed with a genius for such work, wrote to the Eegent 
for letters of safe conduct that he might come to Brussels 
with his petition. The passports were contemptuously 
refused. He then came to Antwerp, from which city he 
forwarded the document to Brussels in a letter. 

By this new Request, the exercise of the reform d re- 
ligion was claimed as a right, while the Duchess was sum- 
moned to disband the forces which she had been collecting, 
and to maintain in' good faith the “ August” treaty.^ These 
claims were somewhat bolder than those of the previous 
April, although the liberal party w^as much wealmr and 
the confederacy entirely disbanded. Brederode, no doubt, 
thought it good generalship to throw the last loaf of bread 
into the enemy’s camp before the city should surrender. 
His haughty tone was at once taken down by Margaret of 
Parma. “She wondered,” she said, “what manner of 
nobles these were, who, after requesting, a year before, to 
be saved only from the inquisition, now presumed to talk 
about preaching in the cities. The concessions of August 
had always been odious, and were now cancelled. “As for 
you and your accomplices,” she continued to the Count, 
“ you will do well to go to your homes at once without 
meddling with public affairs, for, in case of disobedience, I 
shall deal with you as I shall deem expedient.')' 

Brederode, not easily abashed, disregarded the advice, 
and continued in Antwerp. Here, accepting the answer of 
the Eegent as a formal declaration of hostilities, he busied 
himself in levying troops in and about the city.| 

Orange had returned to Antwerp early in February. 
During his absence, Hoogstraaten had acted as governor at 
the instance of the Prince and of the Eegent. During the 
winter that nobleman, wdio was young and fiery, bad car- 
ried matters with a high hand, whenever there had been the 
least attempt at sedition. Liberal in principles, and the 
devoted friend of Orange, he was disposed, however, to 
prove that the champions of religious liberty were not the 
patrons of sedition. A riot occurring in the cathedral 
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■wbere a violent mob wei'e eugaged in defacing vdiatever 
was left to deface in that chui'*ch, and in heaping insults on 
the papists at their worship, the little Count, says a 
Catholic contemporary, “had the courage of a lion,” dashed 
in among them, sword in hand, killed three upon the spot, 
and, aided by his followers, succeeded in slaying, wounding, 
or capturing all the rest.-*' He had also tracked the ring- 
leader of the tumult to his lodging, where he had caused 
him to be arrested at midnight, and hanged at once in his 
shirt without any form of trial, f Such rapid proceedings 
little resembled the calm and judicious moderation of 
Oi^ange upon all occasions, but they certainly might have 
sufficed to convince Philip that all antagonists of the in- 
quisition were not heretics and outlaws. Upon the arrival 
of the Prince in Antwerp, it was considered advisable that 
Hoogstraaten should remain associated with him in the 
temporary government of the city.| 

During the month of February, Brederode remained in 
Antwerp, secretly enrolling troops. It was probably his in- 
tention— if so desultory and irresponsible an individual could 
be said to have an intention — to make an attempt upon the 
Island of Walcheren. If such important cities as Flushing 
and Middelburg could be gained, he thought it possible to 
prevent the armed invasion now soon expected from Spain. 
Orange had sent an officer to those cities, who was to re- 
connoitre their condition, and to advise them against re- 
ceiving a gaiiison from government without his authority^ 
So far he connived atBrederode’s proceedings, as he had a 
perfect right to do, for Walcheren was within wiiathad been 
the Prince’s government, and he had no disposition that 
these cities should share the fate of Tournay, Yalenciennes, 
Bois le Due, and other towms whicli had already passed or 
were passing under the spem's of foreign mercenaries. 

It is also probable that he did not take any special pains 
to check the enrolments of Brederode. The peace of 
Antwerp -was not endangered, and to the preservation of 
that city the Prince seemed now to limit himself. He was 
hereditary burgrave of Antwerp, but officer of Philip’s 
never more. Despite the shrill demands of Duchess Mar- 
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! garet, therefore, the Prince did not take very actiye mea- 

j snres by -whieli the crown of Philip might be secured. Pie, 

j perhaps, looked upon the struggle almost with indifference. 

I Nevertheless, he issued a formal proclamation by which the 

I Oount’s enlistments were forbidden. Van der Aa, a geii- 

I tleman who had been active in making these levies, was 

compelled to leave the city. Brederode was already gone 
to the north to busy himself with further enrolments.f 
j In the meantime there had been much alarm in Brus- 

I sels* Egmont, who omitted no opj)ortunity of manifesting 

^ his loyal t 3 % offered to throw himself at once into the Isle 

^ of Walcheren, for the purpose of dislodging any rebels 

who might have effected an entranee.l He collected ac- 
cordingly seven or eight hundred Walloon veterans, at his 
disposal in Flanders, in the little port of Sas de Ghent, 
prepared at once to execute his intention, “worthy,” says a 
Catholic writer, “of his well-known courage and mag- 
nanimity.”§ The Duchess expressed gratitude for the 
Count’s devotion and loyalty, but his services in the sequel 
proved unnecessary. The rebels, several boat-loads of whom 
' had been cruising about in the neighborhood of Flushing 

during the early part of March, had* been refused admit- 
tance into any of the ports on the island. They therefore 
sailed up the Scheld, and landed at a little village called 
Ostrawell, at the distance of somewhat more than a mile 
from Antwerp.il 

The commander of the expedition was Marnix of Tho- 
louse, brother to Marnix of Saint Aldegonde. This young 
nobleman, who had left college to hght for the cause of re- 
I# ligious liberty, was possessed of ffne talents and accom- 

plishments.1T Like his illustrious brother, he was already 
a sincere convert to the doctrines of the reformed Ghurch.'^^'^' 
He had nothing, however, but courage to recommend him 
as a leader in a militai'y expedition. He was a mere hoy, 
f utterly without experience in the field/j-f His troops were 

raw levies, vagabonds, and outlaws. 

Such as it was, however, his army was soon posted at 
Ostrawell in a convenient position, and with considerable 
judgment. He had the Scheld and its dykes in his rear, 
on ills right and left the dykes and the village. In front 
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lie threw up a breastwork and sunk a trench. -i' Here then 
was set up the standard of rebellion, and hither hocked 
daily many malcontents from the country round. Within 
a few days three thousand men were in his camp. On the 
other hand, Brederode was busy in Holland, and boasted 
of taking the field ere long with six thousand soldiers at 
the Yery least. Together they would march to the relief of 
Valenciennes, and dictate peace in Brussels, f 

It was obvious tliat this matter could not be allowed to 
go on. The Duchess, with some trepidation, accepted the 
offer made by Philip de Lannoy, Seigneur de Beauvoir, 
commander of her body-guard in Brussels, to destroy this 
nest of rebels without delay.! Half the whole number of 
these soldiers was placed at his disposition, and Egmont 
supplied De Beauvoir with four hundred of his veteran 
Walloons. § 

With a force numbering only eight hundred, but all 
picked men, the intrepid officer undertook his enterprise, 
with great despatch and secrecy. Upon tire VMi March, 
the whole troop was sent off in small parties, to avoid sus- 
picion, and armed only with sword and dagger. Their 
helmets, bucklers, arquebusses, corselets, spears, standards 
and drums, were delivered to their officers, by whom they 
were conveyed noiselessly to the place of rendezvous. || Be- 
fore daybreak upon the following morning, De Beauvoir 
met his soldiers at the abbey of Saint Bernard, within a 
league of Antwerp. Here he gave them their arms, sup- 
plied them with refreshments, and made them a brief 
speech. *!T He instructed them that they were to advance, 
with furled banners and without beat of drum, till within 
sight of the enemy, that the foremost section was to deliver 
its fire, retreat to the rear and load, to be follow^ed by the 
next, which was to do the same, and above all, tliat not an 
arquebus should be discharged till the faces of the enemy 
could be distinguished.'!''*' 

The troop started. After a few minutes’ march they 
were in full sight of Ostrawell. They then displayed their ■ 
flags and advanced upon the fort with loud huzzas. Tho- 
louse was as much taken by surprise as if they had sud- 
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denly emerged from the bowels of the earth.* Pie had 
been informed that the government at Brussels was in ex- 
treme trepidation. When he first heard the advancing 
trumpets and sudden shouts, he thought it a detachment of 
Erederode’s promised force. The cross on the banners f 
soon undeceived him. Nevertheless “ like a brave and 
generous young gentleman as he was,”]; he lost no time in 
drawing up his men for action, implored them to defend 
their breastworks, which were impregnable against so small 
a force, and instructed them to wait patiently with their 
fire, till the enemy were near enough to be marked. 

These orders were disobeyed. The “ young scholar,” as 
Be Beauvoir had designated him, had no power to infuse 
his own spirit into his rabble rout of followers. They w'ere 
already panic-struck by the unexpected appearance of the 
enemy. The Catholics came on with the coolness of vete- 
rans, taking as deliberate aim as if it had been they, not 
their enemies, who were behind breastw^orks. The troops 
of Tholouse fired wdldly, precipitately, quite over the heads 
of the assailants. Many of the defenders were slain as fast 
as they showed themselves above their buhvarks. The 
ditch was crossed, the breastwork carried at a single deter- 
mined charge. The rebels made little resistance, but fled 
as soon as the enemy entered their fort. It was a hunt, not 
a battle. Hundreds were stretched dead in the camp ; 
hundreds were driven into the Scheld ; six or eight hundred 
took refuge in a farm-house ; but Be Beauvoir s men set 
Are to the building, and every rebel who had entered it was 
burned alive or shot. No quarter was given. Plardly a 
man of the three thousand who had held the fort escaped. 
The body of Tholouse was cut into a hundred pieces. § 
The Seigneur de Beauvoir had reason, in the brief letter 
which gave an account of this exploit, to assure her high- 
ness that there were “ some very valiant fello\vs in his little 
troop.” Certainly they had accomplished the enterprise 
entrusted to them with promptness, neatness, and entire 
success. Of the great rebellious gathering, which everyday 
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bad seemed to grow more formidable, not a vestige was 

This Moody drama bad been enacted in full sight of 
Antwerp. The fight had lasted from daybreak till ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, during the whole of which period 
the city ramparts looking towards Ostraw<^ll, the roofs of 
houses, the towers of churches, had been swarming with 
eager spectators. The sound of drum and trumpet, the 
rattle of musketry, the shouts of victory, the despairing 
cries of the vanquished, were heard by thousands who 
deeply sympathised with the i^ebels thus enduring so san- 
guinary a chastisementf In Antwerp ^there were forty 
thousand people opposed to the Church of Eome. J Of this 
number the greater proportion were Calvinists, and of these 
Calvinists there were thousands looking down from the 
battlements upon the disastrous fight. 

The excitement soon became uncoiitrollable. Before ten 
o’clock vast numbers of sectaries came pouring towards the 
Bed Gate, which afforded the readiest egress to the scene of 
action; the drawbridge of the Ostra well Gate having been 
destroyed the night before by command of Orange. § They 
came from every street and alley of the city. Some were 
armed with lance, pike, or arquebus ; some bore sledge- 
hammers ; others had the partisans, battle-axes, and huge 
two-handed swords of the previous century ; Ij all w^ere de- 
termined upon issuing forth to the rescue of their friends 
in the fields outside the town. The wife of Tholouse, not 
yet aware of her husband’s death, although his defeat was 
obvious, flew from street to street, calling upon the Cal- 
vinists to save or to avenge their perishing brethren.lF 
A terrible tumult prevailed. Ten thousand men were 
already up and in arms. It was then that the Prince of 
Orange, who was sometimes described by his enemies as 
timid and pusillanimous by nature, showkl the mettle he 
was made of. His sense of duty no longer bade him de- 
fend the crown of Philip— which thenceforth was to be en- 
trusted to the hirelings of the inquisition — but the vast 
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population of Antwerp, the women, the children, and the 
enormous wealth of the richest city in the world, had been 
confided to his care, and he had accepted the responsibility. 
Moimting his horse, he made his appearance instantly at 
the Eed Gate, before as formidable a mob asnian has ever 
faced. He came thei’e almost alone, without guards. 
Hoogstraateii anived soon afterwards with the same inten- 
tion. The Prince was received with howls of execration. 
A thousand hoarse voices called him the Pope’s servant, 
minister of Antichrist, and lavished upon him many more 
epithets of the same nature, f Hi^ life was in imminent 
danger. A furious clothier levelled an arquebus full at Ms 
breast. “ Die, trencherous villain ! ” be cried ; “ thou who 
art the cause that our brethren have perished thus misera* 
bly in yonder field .’’ J; The loaded weapon was struck away 
by another hand in the crowd, while the Prince, neither 
daunted by the ferocious demonstrations against his life, 
nor enraged by the virulent abuse to which he was subjected, 
continued tranquilly, earnestly, imperatively to address the 
crowd. Y/illiain of Orange had that in his face and 
tongue “ which men willingly call master— -authority.” 
With what other talisman could he, without violence and 
without soldiers, have quelled even for a moment ten thou- 
sand furious Calvinists, armed, enraged against his person, 
and thirsting for vengeance on Catholics. The postern of 
the Eed Cate had already been broken through before 
Orange and his colleague, Ploogstraaten, had arrived. The 
most excited of the Calvinists were preparing to rush forth 
upon the enemy at Ostrawell. The Prince, after he had 
gained the ear of the multitude, urged that the battle was 
now over, that the reformers were entirely cut to pieces, the 
enemy retiring, and that a disorderly and ill-armed mob 
would be unable to retrieve the fortunes of the day. Many 
were persuaded to abandon the design. Five hundred of 
the most violent, however, insisted upon leaving the gates; 
and the governors, distinctly warning these zealots tliat 
their blood must be upon their own heads, reluctantly per- 
mitted that number to Issue from the city. The rest of the 
mob, not appeased, but uncertain, and disposed to take 
vengeance upon the Catholics within the walls, for the dis- 
aster which had been occurring without, thronged tumul- 
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tiiOHsly to tlie long, wide street, called the Mere, situate in 
the very heart of the city.'^ 

Meantime the ardor of those who had sallied from the 
gate grew sensibly cooler, when they found themselves 
in the open fields. Be Beauvoir, whose men, after the 
victory, had scattered in pursuit of the fugitives, now heard 
the tumult in the city. Suspecting an attack, he rallied his 
compact little army again for a fresh encounter. The last 
of the vanquished Tholousians wdio had been captured, 
more fortunate than their predecessors, had been spared 
for ransom. There were three hundred of them ; rather a 
dangerous number of prisoners for a force of eight hun- 
dred, who were just going into another battle. Be Beauvoir 
commanded his soldiers, therefore, to shoot them all.f 
This order having been accomplished, the Catholics 
marched towards Antwerp, drums beating, colors flying. 
The five hundred Calvinists, not liking their appearance, 
and being in reality outnumbered, retreated within the gates 
as hastily as they had just issued from them. Be Beauvoir 
advanced close to the city moat, on the margin of wdiieh he 
planted the banners of the unfortunate Tholouse, and 
sounded a trumpet of defiance. Finding that the citizens 
had apparently no stomach for the fight, he removed his 
trophies, and took his departure. I 

On the other hand, the tumult within the walls had again 
increased. The Calvinists had been collecting in great num- 
bers upon the Mere. This was a large and splendid tho- 
roughfare, rather an oblong market-place than a sti'eet, filled 
with stately buildings, and communicating by various cross 
streets with the Exchange and with many other public 
edifices. By an early hour in the afternoon twelve or fif- 
teen thousand Calvinists, § all armed and fighting men, had 
assembled upon the place. They had barricaded the whole 
precinct with pavements and upturned -wagons. They had 
already broken into the arsenal and obtained many field- 
pieces, which ^Yere planted at the entrance of every street 
and hy-way. They had stormed the city jail and liberated 
the prisoners, all of whom, grateful and ferocious, came to 
s%vell the numbers who defended the stronghold on the 
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Mere. A tremendous mischief was afoot. Threats of 
pillaging the churches and the houses of the Catholics, of 
sacking the whole opulent city, were distinctly heard among 
this powerful mob, excited by religious enthusiasm, but 
containing within one great heterogeneous mass the ele- 
ments of every crime which humanity can commit. The 
alarm throughout the city was indescribable. The cries of 
women and children, as they remained in trembling expec- 
tation of what the next hour might bring forth, were, said 
one who heard them, “ enough to soften the hardest 
hearts.”'!' 

Nevertheless the diligence and courage of the Prince 
kept pace with the insurrection. He had caused the eight 
companies of guards enrolled in September, to be niustered 
upon the square in front of the city hall, for the protection 
of that building and of the magistracy. He had summoned 
the senate of the city, the hoard of ancients, the cleans of 
guilds, the ward masters, to consult with him at the coun- 
cil-room. At the peril of his life he had again gone before 
the angry mob in the Mere, advancing against their cannon 
and their outcries, and compelling them to appoint eight 
deputies to treat with him and the magistrates at the town- 
hall. This done, quickly but deliberately he had drawn up 
six articles, to which those deputies gave their assent, and 
in which the city government cordially united. These 
articles provided that the keys of the city should remain in 
the possession of the Prince and of Hoogstraaten, that the 
watch should be held by burghers and soldiers together, 
that the magistrates should permit the entrance of no 
garrison, and that the citizens should be entrusted ^vith the 
care of the charters, especially with that of the joyful 
entranced 

These arrangements, when laid before the assembly 
at the Mere by their deputies, were not received with 
favor. The Calvinists demanded the keys of the city. 
They did not choose to be locked up at the mercy of any 
man. They had already threatened to blow the city hall 
into the air if the keys were not delivered to them.J They 
claimed that bm-ghers, without distinction of religion, in- 
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stead of mercenary tooops, should he allowed to guard the 
market-place in front of the town-hall. 

It was now nightfall, and mo definite arrangement 
had been concluded. Nevertheless a temporary truce was 
made, by means of a concession as to the guard. It was 
agreed that the burghers, Calvinists and Lutherans, as well 
as Catholics, should be employed to protect the city. By 
subtlety, liow-ever, the Calvinists detailed for that service, 
were posted not in the town-house square, but on the ram- 
parts and at the gates.'j^ 

A night of dreadful expectation was passed. The army 
of fifteen thousand mutineers remained encamped and bar- 
ricaded on the Mere, with guns loaded and artillery pointed. 
Fierce cries of “Long live the beggars,” “Down with the 
papists,” and other significant Avatchwords, were heard all 
night long, but no more serious outbreak occurred.f 

During the whole of the following day, the Calvinists re- 
mained in their encampment, the Catholics and the city 
guardsmen at their posts near the city hall. The Prince 
was occupied in the council-chamber from morning till 
night with the municipal authorities, the deputies of “ the 
religion,” and the guild officers, in framing a new treaty of 
peace. Towards evening fifteen articles were agreed upon, 
which were to be proposed forthwith to the insurgents, 
and in case of non-acceptance to be enforced. The arrange- 
ment provided that there should he no garrison ; that the 
September contracts permitting the reformed worship at 
certain plar es within the city should be maintained ; that 
men of different parties should refrain from mutual in- 
sults ; that the twm governors, the Prince and Hoogstraaten, 
should keep the keys ; that the city should be guarded by 
both soldiers and citizens, without distinction of religious 
creed ; that a band of four hundred cavalry and a small 
fiotiila of vessels of war should be maintained for the de- 
fence of the place, and that the expenses to be incurred 
should be levied upon all classes, clerical and lay, Catholic 
and Reformed, without any exception. I 

It had been intended that the governors, accompanied 
by the magistrates, should forthwith proceed to the Mere, 
for the purpose of laying these terms before the insurgents. 
Night had, however, already arrived, and it was understood 

* Bor. t Bor, ubi. sup, Hoofd, iii. 121, sqq. 

t Boi', iii, 15S. 
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that the ill-temper of the Calvinists had rather increased 
than diminished, so that it was doubtful whether the 
arrangement would be accepted. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to a^vait the issue of another day, rather than to pro- 
voke a night battle in the streets. 

During the night the Prince labored incessantly to pro- 
vide against the dangers of the inoiTOw, The Calvinists 
had fiercely expressed their disinclination to any reason- 
able arrangement. They bad threatened, without further 
pause, to plunder the religious houses and the mansions 
of all the wealthy Catholics, and to drive every papist out of 
town.f They had summoned the Lutherans to join with 
them in their revolt, and menaced them, in case of refusal, 
with the same fate which awaited the Catholics. | The 
Prince, who v/as himself a Lutheran, not entirely free from 
the universal prejudice against the Calvinists, whose sect 
he afterwards embraced, was fully aware of the deplorable 
fact, that the enmity at that day between Calvinists and 
Lutherans was as -fierce as that between Eeformers and 
Catholics. He now made use of this feeling, and of his 
influence with those of the Augsburg Confession, to save 
tlie city. During the night he had interviews with the 
ministers and notable members of the Lutheran churches, 
and induced tliem to form an alliance upon this occasion 
with the Catholics and with all friends of order, against an 
army of outlaws who were threatening to burn and sack the 
city. The Lutherans, in the silence of night, took arms 
and encamped, to the number of three or four thousand, 
upon the river side, in the neighborhood of Saint Michael’s 
cloister. The Prince also sent for the deans of all the 
foreign mercantile associations — Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, .English, Hanseatic— engaged their assistance alfo for 
the protection of the city, and commanded them to remain 
in their armor at their respective factories, ready to act at 
a moments warning. It was agx^eed that they should be 
informed at frequent intervals as to the progress of events. § 

On the morning of the 15th, the city of Antw^erp pre- 
sented a fearful sight. Three distinct armies were arrayed 
at different points within its walls. The Calvinists, fifteen 
thousand strong, lay in their encampment on the Mere ; 

Bor, iii. 158b. t Ibid. t Ibid. 

§ Ibid., iii. 158, 150. Skada, vi. 26S,,253. Hoofd, iii. 120, 122. Letter 
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the Lutherans, armed, and eager for action, were at St. 
Michaers ; the Catholics and the regulars of the city guard 
were posted on the square. Between thirty-five and forty 
thousand men were up, according to the most moderate 
computation.;!' All parties were excited, and eager for the 
fray. The fires of religious hatred burned fiercely in every 
breast. Many malefactors and outlaws, who had found re- 
fuge in the course of recent events at Antwerp, were in the 
ranks of the Calvinists, profaning a sacred cause, and in- 
spiring a fanatical party with bloody resolutions. Papists, 
once and for ever, were to be hunted down, even as they 
had been for years pursuing Eeformers. Let the men who 
had fed fat oii the spoils of plundered Christians be dealt 
with in like fashion. Let their homes be sacked, their 
bodies given to the dogs — such were the cries uttered by 
thousands of armed men. 

On the other hand, the Lutherans, as angry and as rich 
as the Catholics, saw in every Calvinist a murderer and a 
robber. They thirsted after their blood ; for the spirit of 
religious frenzy, the characteristic of the century, can with 
difiiculty be comprehended in our colder and more sceptical 
age. There was every probability that a bloody battle \vas 
to be fought that day in the streets of Antwerp— -a general 
engagement, in the course of which, whoever might be the 
victors, the city was sure to he delivered over to fire, sack, 
and outrage. Such would have been the result, according 
to the concurrent testimony of eye-witnesses, and contem- 
porary historians of every country and creed, but for the 
courage and wisdom of one man. William of Orange knew 
what would he the consequence of a battle, pent up within 
the wails of Antwerp. He foresaw the horrible havoc wdiicii 
was to he expected, the desolation which would he brought 
to every hearth in the city. “ Never were men so desperate 

* The government estimate, as to the mimhers of the armed Calvinists aloiie, 
%vas fourteen thousand. — Oorrespondanee de M. d’Autriehe, 226, 227. Sir 
Thomas Gresham estimated them at ten thousand armed and fighting men, 
■^s’hilc he placed the total number upon both sides as high as fifty thousand. 

So that, sir, by credible report, there rose up all sorts above fyftie thousand 
menne very well armed.”— •Letter of March 17, 1566, in Burgon. 

The Prince of Orange, who was always moderate in his computations on such 
occasions, stated the whole force on both sides at twenty-eight thousand oaly — 

Dan E. L. mbgen uns vertrauen daszu baiden seiteiihn dieaclit und zwantig 
thausend bewerter man gewesen seindt.” — Letter to Landgrave William. 
Archives et Correspondance, iii. 69. This applies exclusively to armed and 
fightingmen. 
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and so willing to figlit,”'5^ said Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
had been expecting every hour his summons to share in 
the conflict. If the Prince were unable that morning to 
avert the impending calamity, no other power, under 
heaven, could save Antwerp from destruction. 

The articles prepared on the 14th had been already 
approved by those who represented the Catholic and Lu- 
theran interests. They were read early in the morning to 
the troops assembled on the square and at St. Michael’s, 
and received with hearty cheers, f It was now necessary 
that the Calvinists should accept them, or that the quarrel 
should be fought out at once. At ten o’clock, William of 
Orange, attended by his colleague, Hoogstraaten, together 
with a committee of the municipal authorities, and followed 
hy a hundred troopers, rode to the Mere. They wore red 
scarfs over their armor,! as symbols by which all those 
who had united to put down the insurrection were distin- 
guished. The hfreen thousand Calvinists, fierce and dis- 
orderly as ever, maintained a threatening aspect. Never- 
theless, the Prince was allowed to ride into the midst of 
the square. The articles were then read aloud by his 
command, after which, wdth great composure, he made a 
few observations. He pointed out that the arrangement 
offered them was founded upon the September concessions, 
that the right of worship w^as conceded, that the foreign 
garrison was forbidden, and that nothing further could he 
justly demanded or honorably admitted. He told them 
that a struggle upon their part would be hopeless, for the 
Catholics and Lutherans, who were all agreed as to the 
justice of the treaty, outnumbered them by nearly two to 
one. He, therefore, most earnestly and affectionately ad- 
jured them to testify their acceptance to the peace offered 
by repeating the words with which he should conclude. 
Then, with a firm voice, the Prince exclaimed, “ God save 
the King!” It was the last time that those words were 
ever heard from the lips of the man already proscribed by 
Philip. The. crowd of Calvinists hesitated an instant, and 
then, unable to resist his tranquil influence, convinced by 
his reasonable language, they raised one tremendous shout 
of Vive le Eoi ! ” 

^ Letter in Burgon, 17tL Marclj. 

t Bor. Letter of Sir T. Gresham, $ Bind, 
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Tlie deed was done, the peace accepted, the dreadful 
battle averted, Antwerp saved. The deputies of the Cab 
vinists noAV formally accepted and signed the articles . Kind 
words were exchanged among the various classes of fellow- 
citizens, who but an hour before had been thirsting for each 
other’s blood, the artillery and other weapons of war were 
restored to the arsenals, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catho- 
lics, all laid down their arms, and the city, by three o’clock, 
was entirely quiet. Fifty thousand armed men had been 
up, according to some estimates, yet, after three days of 
dreadful expectation, not a single person had been injured, 
and the tumult was now appeased.-'-' , 

The Prince had, in truth, used the mutual animosity of 
Protestant sects to a good purpose ; averting bloodshed by 
the very weapons wiib which the battle was to have been 
waged. Gresham was right, however, in his conjecture 
tha"t the Eegeiit and court would not take the business 
well.” Margaret of Parma was incapable of comprehending 
such a mind as that of Orange, or of appreciating its efforts. 
She was surrounded by unscrupulous and mercenary soldiers, 
who hailed the coming civil Wiir as the most profitable of 
speculations. “Factotum” Mansfeld, the Counts Ai’em- 
berg and Meghem, the Duke of Aerschot, the sanguinaiy 
Koircarmes, were already counting their share in the coming 
confiscations. In the internecine conflict approaching, there 
would be gold for the gathering, even if no honorable laurels 
would wreath their swords. “ Meghem with bis regiment 
is desolating the country,” wrote William of Orange to the 
Landgrave of Plesse, “ and reducing many people to poverty. 
Aremberg is doing the same in Friesland. They are only 
thinking liow, under the pretext of religion, they may grind 
the poor Christians, and grow rich and powerful upon their 
estates and their blood.” f 

The Seignior de Beauvoir wrote to the Duchess, claiming 
all the estates of Tholouse, and of his brother St. Alde- 
gonde, as his reward for the Ostrawell victory,! while Noir- 
carmes was at this very moment to commence at Yalen- 
cxennes that career of murder and spoliation which, conti- 

Bor, iii. 159. Hoofd, iv, 131, 133. Strada, vi. 253, 363. ArcMves et 
CoiTcapoiidance, iii. 48 —52, 58, 59. 

t Archives et Correspondance, iii. 39. 

t Correspoadaace de Philippe II,, i. 546. 
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niied at Mons a few years afterwards, was to load his name 
with infamy* 

As a matter of course, therefore, Margaret of Parma 
denounced the terms by which Antwerp had been saved as 
a “novel and exorbitant capitulation,” and had no inten- 
tion of signifying her approbation either to prince or 
magistrate. 


CoiTespondancc de Marg. d’Autriche, 227. 



CHAPTEE X. 


Egiiiont and Aerscliot before Valenciennes — Severity of Bgrnont-— Capitulation 
of the city — Escape and capture of the ministers— Execution of La Grange 
and De Bray — Horrible cruelty at Valenciennes— Effects of the reduction of 
Valenciennes— The Duchess at Antwerp— Armed invasion of the provinces 
decided noon in Spain— Appointment of Alva— Indignation of ai'argaret— 
Mission of De Billy— Pretended visit of Philip— Attempts of the Duchess 
to gain over Orange— Mission of Berty— Interview between Orange and 
Egmont at Willebroek— Orange's letters to Philip, to Egmont, and to Horn 
—Orange departs from the Netherlands— Philip’s letter to Egmont— Secret 
intelligence received by Orange— La Torre’s mission to Brederode— Brede- 
rocle’s departure and death— Death of Berghen— Despair in the pi-o\inces— 
Great emigration — Cinielties practised upon those of the new religion — Edict 
of 24th May — Wrath of the King. 

Valenciennes, whose fate depended so closely upon the 
issue of these various events, was now trembling to her fall 
Noircarmes had been drawing the lines more and more 
closely about the city, and by a refinement of cruelty had 
compelled many Calvinists from Tournay to act as pioneers 
in the trenches against their own brethren in Valenciennes. -i' 
After the defeat of Tholouse, and the consequent frustration 
of all Brederode ’s arrangements to relieve the siege, the 
Duchess had sent a fresh summons , to Valenciennes, 
together with letters acquainting the citizens with the 
results of the Ostraweli battle. The intelligence was not 
believed. Egmont and Aersehot, however, to whom Mar- 
garet had entrusted this last mission to the beleaguered 
town, roundly rebuked the deputies who came to treat with 
them, for their insolence in daring to doubt the word of 
the Eegent. The two seigniors had established themselves 
in the Chateau of Beusnage, at a league’s distance from 
Valenciennes. Here they received commissioners from the 
city, half of whom were Catholics appointed by the magis- 
trates, half Calvinists deputed by the consistories. These 
envoys were infox’med that the Duchess -would pardon the 
city for its past offences, provided the gates should now be 
opened, the garrison received, and a complete suppression 
of all religion except that of Eome acquiesced in -without a 


Pasquier de la Barrs MS., f, 92. 
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mtirmiir. As nearly the whole jDOpulation v/as of the Cal- 
vinist faith, these terms could hardly be thought favorable. 
It was, however, added, that fourteen days should be allowed 
to the Eeformers for the purpose of converting their pro- 
perty, and retiring from the country.'^ 

The deputies, after conferring with their constituents in 
the city, returned on the following day with counter-pro- 
positions, vvdiich were not more likely to find favor with the 
government. They ofiered to accept the garrison, provided 
the soldiers should live at their 'own expense, without any 
tax to the citizens for their board, lodging, or pay. They 
claimed that all property wdiicli had been seized should be 
restored, all persons accused of treason liberated. They 
demanded the unconditional revocation of the edict by 
tvhich the city had been declared rebellious, together with 
a guarantee from the Knights of the Fleece and the state 
council that the terms of the proposed treaty should he 
strictly observed-f 

As soon as these terms had been read to the two seig- 
niors, the Duke of Aerschot burst into an immoderate lit 
of laughter. He protested that nothing could be more 
ludicrGus than such propositions, worthy of a conqueror 
dictating a peace, thus offered by a city closely beleaguered, 
and entirely at the mercy of the enemy. The Duke’s 
hilarity was not shared by Egmont, who, on the contrary. 
Mi into a furious passion, tie swore that the city should 
he burned about their ears, and that every one of the 
inhabitants should be put to the sword for the insolent 
language which they had thus dared to address to a most 
clement sovereign. He ordered the trembling deputies 
instantly to return with this peremptory rejection of their 
terms, and with his command that the proposals of govern- 
ment should he accepted within three days’ delay. 

The commissioners fell upon their knees at Eginont’s 
feet, and begged for mercy. They irnploi-ed him at least 
to send this imperious message by some other hand than 
theirs, and to permit them to absent themselves from the 
city. They should he toim limb from limb, they said, by 
tlie enraged inhabitants, if they dared to present themselves 
with such instructions before them. Egmont, however, 
assured them that they should be sent into the city, bound 

* Pontus Fayeu MS, Valoncienncs MS. 

■f Fontiis Fayon MS. 
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hand and foot, if they did not instantly obey his orders. 
The deputies, therefore, with heavy hearts, were fain to 
return home with this bitter result to their negotiations. 
The teimis were rejected, as a matter of course, but the 
gloomy forebodings of the commissioners, as to their o\m 
fate at the hands of their fellow-citizens, were not fulfiiled.t^ 
Instant measures were now taken to cannonade the city. 
Egmont, at the hazard of his life, descended into the foss, 
to reconnoitre the works, and to form an opinion as to the 
most eligible quarter at which to direct the batteries, f 
Having communicated the result of his investigations to 
Noircarmes, he returned to report all these proceedings 
to the Eegent at Brussels. Certainly the Count had now 
separated himself far enough from William of Orange, and 
was manifesting an energy in the cause of tyranny which 
was sufficiently unscrupulous. Many people who had been 
deceived by his more generous demonstrations in former 
times, tried to persuade themselves that he w^as acting a 
parh Noircarmes, howwer — and no man was more com- 
petent to decide the question, — distinctly expressed his 
entire confidence in Egmont ’s loyalty, t Margaret had re- 
sponded warmly to his eulogies, had read with approbation 
secret letters from Egmont to Noircannes, and had ex- 
pressed the utmost respect and affection for the Count.” 
Egmont had also lost no time in writing to Philip, inform- 
ing him that he had selected the most eligible spot for 
battering down the obstinate city of Valenciennes, regretting 
that he could not have had the eight or ten military com- 
panies, now at his disposal, at an earlier day, in which case 
he should have been able to suppress many tumults, but 
congi’atuiating his sovereign that the preachers were all 
fugitive, the reformed religion suppressed, and the people 
disarmed. He assured the King that he would neglect no 
effort to prevent any renewal of the tumults, and expressed 
the hope that his Majesty would be satisfied widi his con- 
duct, notwithstanding the calumnies ’ of which the times 
•were fulL§ 

Noirearmes meanwhile, had unmasked his batteries, and 
opened his fire exactly according to Egmont’s suggestions, |1 

* PontTis Payeu MS. Valeneiemies MS. f Ibid. 

t Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 602. 

§ Govrespondaiice de Philippe II., i. 524. 

il Poutus Payeu MS, CoiTespondanee de Philippe II., i., ubi sup. 
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The artillery played first upon what was called the White 
Tower,” which happened to hear tliis ancient, rhyming 
inscription:' — 

** Wlien every man receives Ins own, 

And justice reigns for strong and weak. 

Perfect shall be this tower of stone, 

And— all the dumb will learn to speak.” * 

For some nnknown reason, the rather insipid quatrain was 
tortured into a baleful prophecy. It was considered very 
ominous that the battery should be first opened against this 
Sibylline tower. The chimes, too, which had been playing, 
all through the siege, the music of Marot’s sacred songs, 
happened that morning to be sounding forth from every 
belfry the twenty-second psalm: “ My God, niy God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? ”t 

It was Palm Sunday, 23rd of March. The women and 
children were going mournfully about the streets, bearing 
green branches in their hands, and praying upon iheir 
knees, in every part of the city. Despair and superstition 
had taken possession of citizens *who up to that period 
had justified La Noue’s assertion, that none could endure 
a siege like Huguenots. As soon as the cannonading be- 
gan, the spirit of the inhabitants seemed to depart. The 
ministers exhorted their flocks in vain as the tiles and 
chimneys began to topple into the streets, and the concus- 
sions of the artillery were responded to by the universal wail- 
ing of afirighted women. I 

Upon the very first day after the unmasking of <the bat- 
teries, the city sent to Noircarmes, offering almost an uncon- 
ditional surrender. Not the slightest breach had been 
effected — not the least danger of an assault existed — ^yet the 
citizens, who had earned the respect of their antagonists 
by the courageous manner in which they had sallied and 
skirmished during the siege, now in despair at any hope of 
eventual succor, and completely demoralized by the course 
of recent events outside their walls, surrendered igno- 
minioiisly, and at discretion. § The only stipulation agreed 

* “ Qnand cbacun sera satisfaiet, 

Efc la justice regnera, 

Ce boulevard sera parfaict, ,, 

Et— la muettepai’lera.” — Valendciraes MS. 

t ’Valenciennes MS. t Pontus ’Payen MS. 
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to by Noircames was, that the city slionlcl not be sacked, 
and that the lives of the inhabitants should be spared. ^ 

This pledge was, however only made, to be broken. 
Noircarmes entered the city and closed the gates. All the 
richest citizens, who of course wvere deemed the most 
criminal, were instantly arrested. The soldiers, althoiigli 
not permitted formaliy to sack the city, were quartered upon 
the inhabitants, whom they robbed and murdered, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a Catholic citizen, almost at their 
pleasured 

Michael Tleiiin, a ver}wvealthy and distinguished burgher, 
was arrested upon the first day. The two ministers, Guido 
de Bray and Peregrine de la Grange, together with the son 
of llerlin, efiected their escape by the water-gate. Plaving 
taken reiiige in a tavern at Saint Arnaud, they were observed, 
as they sat at supper, by a peasant, who forthwith ran off 
to the mayor of the borough with the intelligence that 
some individuals, who looked like fugitives, had arrived at 
Saint Arnaud. One of them, said the informer, was richly 
dressed, and w^ore a gold-hilted s^vord with velvet scabbarcL 
By the description, the mayor recognized Plerlin the 
younger, and suspected his companions. They were all 
arrested, and sent to Noircarmes. The two Heriins, father 
and son, were immediately beheaded. J Guido de Bray 
and Peregrine de la Grange were loaded with chains, and 
throwm into a filthy dungeon, previously to their being 
hanged. § PI ere they were visited by the Countess de 
Boeulx, who wars curious to see how the Calvinists sus- 
tained themselves in their martyrdom. She asked them 
how they could sleep, eat, or drink, wiien covered with 
such heavy fetters. The cause, and my good conscience," 
answered De Bray, ‘‘ make me eat, drink, and sleep better 
than those who are doing me WTong. These, shacides are 
more honorable to me than golden rings and chains. They 
are more useful to me, and as I hear their clank, inethinks 
I hear the music of S'weet voices and the tinkling of 
lutes." II 

This exultation never deserted these courageous enthu- 
siasts. They received their condemnation to death as if 

Bor, iii. 142. Hoofd, iv. 129 (bis)., 
t Yabnciennes HS. t Pontns Paycn MS. 

§ Brandfc, Reformiitie, i. 448, 449. 

il Ibid. Hist, des Mart., f. 661, 662, apnd Brandt. 



it had been an invitation to a marriage feast.”'i' They en- 
couraged the friends who crowded their path to the scaffold 
with exhortations to remain true in the Eeformed faith. 
La Grange, standing upon the ladder, |)roclaimed with a 
loud voice, that he was slain for having preached the pure 
word of God to a Christian people in a Christian land. Be 
Bray, under the same gibbet, testified stoutly that he, too, 
had committed that offence alone. He warned his friends 
to obey the magistrates, and all others in autiiority, except 
in matters of conscience ; to abstain from sedition, but to 
obey the will of God. The executioner threw him from the 
ladder while he was yet speaking. So ended the lives of 
two eloquent, learned, and highly-gifted divines. f 

Many hundreds of victims were sacrificed in the unfortu- 
nato city. “There were a great many other citizens 
strangled or beheaded,” says an aristocratic Catholic histo- 
rian of the time, “ but they were mostly personages of little 
quality, whose names are quite unknown to me.” j; The 
franchises of the city were all revoked. There w^as a 
prodigious amount of property confiscated to the benefit of 
Noireannes and the rest of the “ Seven Sleepers.” Many 
Calvinists were -burned, others were hanged. “ For ta'o 
whole years'' says another Catholic, who was a citizen of 
Valenciennes at the time, “ there teas scarcely a week in tvhich 
seveixil citizens tvere not exeGuted, and often a great number 
were despatched at a time. All this gave so much alarm to 
the good and innocent, that many quitted the city as fast 
as they could. ”§ If the good and innocent happened to be 
rich, they might be sure that Noireannes would deem that 
a crime for which no goodness and innocence could 
atone. 

Upon the fate of Valenciennes had depended, as if by 
common agreement, the whole destiny of the anti-Catholic 
party. “ People had learned at last,” says another Wal- 
ioon, “ that the King had long arms, and that he had not 
been enlisting soldiers to string beads. So they drew in 
their horns and their evil tempers, meaning to put them 
forth again, should the government not succeed at the siege 

“En Fid lick ten sicli soo Hij moeclelijk- tot sterven als of ze ter bruiloft 
C'xngen.”—- Bniiiitt, nbi snp. 

t Brandt. Hiat. dcs Martyi's, nbi sup. 

t Pontiis Piiyeii MS. Beaucouxo d^autres bourgeois receiii’ent depnis parcil 
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of Valenciennes.”- The government had succeeded, how- 
ever, and the consternation was extreme, the general sub- 
mission immediate and even abject. “ The capture of 
Valenciennes,” wrote Noircarmesto Granvelle, “has worked 
a miracle. The other cities all come forth to meet me, 
putting the rope around their own necks.” f No opposition 
w^as ofiered anywhere. Tournay had been crushed; Vaieii- 
ciennes, Bois le Due, and all other important places, 
accepted their garrisons without a murmur. Even Ant- 
werp had made its last straggle, and as soon as the back of 
Orange was turned, knelt down in the dust to receive its 
bridle. The Prince had been able, by his courage and wis- 
dom, to avert a sanguinary conflict within its walls, but his 
personal presence alone could guarantee anything like reli- 
gious liberty for the iiihabitants, now that the rest of the 
coimtiy was subdued. On the 26th April, sixteen com- 
panies of infantry, under Count Mansfeld, entered the 
gates. I On the 28th the Duchess made a visit to the city, 
where she was received with respect, but where her eyes 
were shocked by that which she termed the “ abominable, 
sad, and hideous spectacle of the desolated churches.” § 

To the eyes of all who loved their fatherland and their 
race, the sight of a desolate country, wdth its ancient char- 
ters superseded by brute force, its industrious population 
sw^arming from the land in droves, as if the pestilence were 
raging, with gibbets and scaffolds erected in every village, 
and with a sickening and universal apprehension of still 
darker disasters to follow, was a spectacle still more sad, 
hideous, and abominable. 

For it was now decided that the Duke of Alva, at the 
head of a Spanish army, should forthwith take his departure 
for the Netherlands. A land already subjugated was to be 
crushed, and every vestige of its ancient liberties destroyed. 
The conquered provinces, once the abode of municipal 
liberty, of science, art, and literature, and blessed with an 
unexampled mercantile and manufacturing prosperity, 'were 
to he placed in absolute subjection to the cabinet council 
at Madrid. A dull and malignant bigot, assisted by a few 
Spanish grandees, and residing at the other extremity 

Renom de France MS., i. 35, 37. 

+ Cacharel, Preface to CniliauTne le Tacit., ii. clxi., note 2. 

t Gaehard, Pi-eface, etc., Ixxxix. 

§ Con-espondance de Cmllanme le Tacit., ii. 3S3— 386. 
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of Europe, was thenceforth to exercise despotic authority 
over countries which for centuries had enjoyed a local ad- 
ministration, and a system nearly approaching to complete 
self-govenmient. Such was the policy devised by Gran- 
velle and Spinosa,'*' which the Duke of Alva, upon the 15th 
April, had left Madrid to enforce. 

Jt was very natural that Margaret of Parma should be 
indignant at being thus superseded. She considered her- 
self as having acquired much credit by the manner in which 
the latter insurrectionary movements had been suppressed, 
so soon as Philip, after his endless tergiversations, had 
supplied her with arms and money. Therefore she wrote 
in atone of great asperity to her brother, expressing her 
discontent. She had always been trammelled in her action, 
she said, by his restrictions upon her authority. She com- 
plained that he had no regard for her reputation or her 
peace of mind. Notwithstanding all impediments and dan- 
gers, she had at last settled the country, and now another 
person was to reap the honor, f She also despatched the 
Seigneur de Billy to Spain, for the purpose of maldng 
verbal representations to his Majesty upon the inexpe- 
diency of sending the Duke of Alva to the Netherlands at 
that juncture with a Spanish army. J 

Margaret gained nothing, however, by her letters and her 
envoy, save a round rebuke from Philip, who was not accus- 
tomed to brook the language of remonstrance, even from his 
sister. His purpose was fixed. Absolute submission was now 
to be rendered by all. “ He was highly astonished and dis- 
satisfied,” he said, “ that she should dare to write to him 
with so much passion, and in so resolute a manner. If she 
received no other recompence, save the glory of having re- 
stored the seiwice of God, she ought to express her gratitude 
to the King for having given her the opportunity of so 
doing.”§ 

The affectation of clement intentions was still maintained, 
together with the empty pretence of the royal visit. Alva 
and his army were coming merely to prepare the way for the 
King, who still represented himself as debonair and gentle, 
slow to anger, and averse from bloodshed.” Superficial 

* CoiifesKions of Del Rio. ... 
t Covrcspoiidance dc l^hilippo II., x. 1123. 

J Pontus Payen MS. CorrespaTcidaace do Philippe IL, i 530. 
g CoiTospondancc do Philipp© XL, i. 540. 
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Pope never believed in it, Granvelle never believed m it, the 
P,-P,ep of Orange never believed in it. Councillor dAssonle- 
vil e nel bSdinit. » His Majesty.” says the Walloon 
historian, ivho mote from Assonleville s papers “ had many 
imperative reasons for not coming. He was fond of quiet 
he was a gi-eat negotiator, distinguished for phlegm and 
modesty, cfisinclined to long journeys, particularly to sea 
voyages, which were very painful to him Moreover, he was 
thm building his Escorial with so much taste and affection 
that it was impossible for him to leave home. Ihese 
excellent reasons sufficed to detain the monamh, in whose 
nlace a general was appointed, who, it must be coniessed, 
was neither phlegmatic nor modest, and whose energies 
were quite equal to the work required. There ha.d_in tinth 
never been Lything in the King’s project of visiting the 
Netherlands but pretence.”!' ' . 

On the other hand, tlie work of Orange for the time was 
finished. He had saved Antwerp, he had done his best to 
maintain the liberties of the country, the rights of conscience, 
and the royal authority, so far as they were compatible with 
each, other. The alternative had now been distinctly lorced 
upon every man, either to promise blind obedience or to 
accept the position of a rebel. William of Orange had thus 
become a rebel. He bad been requested to sign the new 
oath, f'l-eedilv taken by tlie Mansfelds, the Berlaymonts, the 
Aers’chots, and the Egmonts, to obey every order which he 
mi«ht receive, against every person and in every place, 
witiiout restriction or limitation,^ and he had distinctly and 
repeatedly declined the demand. He had again and again 
insisted upon resigning all his offices. _ The Duchess, more 
and more anxious to gain over such an influential personage 
to the cause of tyranny, had been most importunate in her 
requisitions. “ A man with so noble a heart,” she_ wrote to 
the Prince, “ and with a descent from such illustrious and 
loyal ancestors, can surely not forget his duties to his 
Majesty and the country.”! 

William of Orange knew his duty to both better than the 
Duchess could understand. He answered this fresh sum- 

* B,Gnom do France MS., i. S9» . 

+ -profectioms inerat, proeter speciem, says Strnda, vi. ^b\). 


% Green V. Piinst., ArcMves, iii, 43— 48. 
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Hions by reminding lier that he had uniformly refused the 
new and extraordinary pledge required of him. He had 
been true to his old oaths, and therefore no fresh pledge 
was necessary. Moreover, .a pledge without limitation he 
•would never take. The case might happen, he said, that he 
should be ordered to do things contrary to his conscience, 
prejudicial to his Majesty’s service, and in violation of his 
oaths to maintain the laws of the country. He therefore 
once more resigned all his offices,- and signified his inten- 
tion of leaving the provinces. 

Margaret had previously invited him to an interview at 
Brussels, which he had declined, because he had discovei^ed 
a conspiracy in that place to “ play him a trick.” Assonle- 
ville had already been sent to him without effect. He had 
refused to meet a deputation of Fleece Knights at IMechlin, 
from the same suspicion of foul play. After the termination 
of the Antwerp tumult, Orange again wrote to the Duchess, 
upon the 19th Mai%h, repeating his refusal to take the oath, 
and stating that he considered himself as at least suspended 
from ail his functions, since she had refused, upon the ground 
of incapacity, to accept his formal resignation. Margaret now 
determined, by the advice of the state council, to send Secre- 
tary Berty, provided wdth an ample letter of instructions, 
upon a special mission to the Prince at Antwerp. That re- 
spectable functionary performed his task with credit, going 
through the usual formalities, and adducing the threadbare 
arguments in favor of the unlimited oath, with nineli adroit- 
ness and decorum. He mildly pointed out the impropriety 
of laying dowm such responsible posts as those which the 
Prince now occupied at such a juncture. Fie alluded to the 
distress which the step must occasion to the debonair 
sovereign. 

William of Orange became somewhat impatient under the 
official lecture of this secretary to the privy council, a mere 
man of sealing-wax and protocols. The slender stock of 
platitudes with ^Yhich he had come provided -was soon ex- 
hausted. Flis arguments shrivelled at once in the scorn 
•with which the Prince received them. The great statesman, 
who, it was hoped, would be entrapped to ruin, dishonor, 
and death by such very feeble artifices, asked indignantly 
whether it w’ere really expected that he should acknowledge 

^ Groen v, Friast., ArcHvcs, iii, 43— -48, 
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liimself perjured to his old obligations by now signing new 
ones ; that he should disgrace himself by an unlimited 
pledge which might require him to break his oaths to the 
provincial statutes and to the Emperor ; that he should con- 
sent to administer the religious edicts wdiich he abhorred ; 
that he should act as executioner of Christians on account 
of their religious opinions, an office against which his soul 
revolted ; that he should bind himself by an unlimited 
promise which might require him to put his own wife to 
death, because she was a Lutheran ? Moreover, was it to 
be supposed that he would obey without restriction any 
orders issued to him in his Majesty’s name, ■when the King’s 
representative might be a person whose supremacy it ill 
became one of his race to acknowledge? . Was Wiliiain of 
Orange to receive absolute commands from the Duke of 
Alva ? Having mentioned that name with indignation, the 
Prince became silent.'*' 

It wuxs very obvious that no impression was to be made 
upon the man by formalists. Poor Berty returned to his 
green board in the council-room with his proces verbal of the 
conference. Before he took his leave, hoxvever, he prevailed 
upon Orange to hold an interview with the Duke of Aerschot, 
Count Mansfeld, and Count Egmont.t 

This memorable meeting took place at Willebroek, a vil- 
lage midway between Antwerp and Brussels, in the first 
week of April. The Duke of Aerschot was prevented from 
attending, but Mansfeld and Egmont—accompanied by the 
faithful Berty, to make another i>roces verbal— duly made 
their appearance. ]; The Prince had never felt much sym- 
pathy with Mansfeld, but a tender and honest friendship 
had always existed between himself and Egmont, notwith- 
standing the difference of their characters, the incessant 
artifices employed by the Spanish court to separate them, 
asid the impassable chasm which now existed between their 
respective positions towards the government. 

The same common-places of argument and rhetoric were 
now discussed between Orange and the other three person- 
ages, the Prince distinctly stating, in conclusion, that he 
considered himself as discharged from all his offices, and 

Strada, vl. 265 — 268. Hoofd, iv. 130. Corresp. deGuillaiinie ie Tacit., ii. 
354, 355—369, 370, 391-417. t Strada, 268. 

$ Correspondance cle Guillaume lo Tacit., ii. 416— 41 k The proces verbal 
made by Berty upon this occasion has been lost. Gachard, note, p. 417. 
Guillaume le Tacit., ii.- Compare Strada, ,vi. 268, 269. 
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that lie was about to leave the Netherlands for Germany. 
The interview, had it been confined to such formal conver- 
sation, ivould have but little historic interest. Egmont’s 
choice had been made. Several months before he had sig- 
nified his determination to hold those for enemies who 
should cease to conduct themselves as faithful vassals, de- 
clared himself to be without fear that the country was to be 
placed in the hands of Spaniards, and disavowed all inten- 
tion, in any case whatever, of taking arms against the King.-i^ 
His subsequent course, as we have seen, had been entirely 
in conformity with these solemn declarations. Neverthe- 
less, the Prince, to whom they had been made, thought it 
still possible to withdraw his friend from the precipice upon 
•which he stood, and to save him from his impending fate. 
His love for Egmont had, in his own noble and pathetic 
language, “ struck its roots too deeply into his heart” to 
permit him, in this their parting interview, to neglect a last 
effort, even if this solemn waiiiing were destined to be dis- 
regarded. 

By any reasonable construction of history, Philip w^as an 
unscrupulous usuiq^er, who was attempting to convert him- 
self from a Duke of Brabant and a Count of liolland into 
an absolute king. It was William who was maintaining, 
Philip who was destroying ; and the monarch wdio was thus 
blasting the happiness of the provinces, and about to deci- 
mate their population, wtis by the same process to under- 
mine his own pow'er for ever, and to divest himself of his 
richest inheritance. Gould a vision, like that imagined by 
the immortal dramatist for another tyrant and murderer, 
have revealed the future to Philip, he, too, might have 
beheld his victim, not crowmed himself, but pointing to a 
line of kings, even to some who two-fold balls and treMc 
sceptres carried, and smiling on them for his. But siicli 
considerations as these had no effect upon the Prince of 
Orange. Pie knew himself already proscribed, and he 
knew that the secret condemnation had extended to Eg- 
mont also. He was anxious that his friend should prefer 
the privations of exile, wdtli the chance of becoming the 
champion of a struggling country, to the wretched fate 
towards which his blind confidence was leading him. Even 
then it seemed possible that the brave soldier, wdio had 


* Gacliard, Preface to yol CxTuillanme ie Tacit., cir. 
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been recently defiling Ms sword in the cause of tyranny, 
might become mindful of his brighter and earlier fame. 
Had Egmont been as true to his native land as, until “ the 
long divorce of steel fell on him,” he \vas faithful to Philip, 
he might yet have earned brighter laurels than those gained 
at St. 'Quentin and Gravelingen. Was he doomed to MI, 
he might find a glorious death upon freedom’s battle-field, 
in place of that darker departure then so near him, which 
the prophetic language of Orange depicted, but which he 
was too sanguine to fear. He spoke wdth confidence of the 
royal clemency. “ Alas, Egmont,” answered the Prince, 
‘‘the Kings clemency, of which you boast, will destroy 
you. Would that I might be deceived, but I foresee too 
clearly that you are to be the bridge which the Spaniards 
will destroy so soon as they have passed over it to invade 
our country. With these last, solemn words he concluded 
his appeal to aw’aken the Count from his fatal security. 
Then, as if persuaded that he was looking upon his friend 
for the last time, William of Orange threw his arms around 
Egmont, and held him for a moment in a close embrace. 
Tears fell from the eyes of both at this parting moment — 
and then the brief scene of simple and lofty pathos termi- 
nated — Egmont and Orange separated from each other, 
never to meet again on earth.f 

A few' days afterwards, Orange addressed a letter to 
Philip, once moi'e resigning all his offices, and announcing 
his intention of departing from the Netherlands for Germany. 
Pie added, that he should be always ready to place himself 
and his property at the King’s orders in everything wliich 
he believed conducive to the true service of his Majesty. J 
The Prince had already received a remarkable wmming 
from old Landgrave Philip of Hesse, wffio had not forgotten 
the insidious manner in which his owm memoi:able captivity 

Strada, vi. 2S6. Compare Bentivoglio, iii 55. 
f Ibid. — Hoofd alludes to a ramov, according to ■which Egmoufc said to 
Orange at parting, “ Adieu, landless Prince !” and was answered by liis friend 
with “ jldieiT, headless Count ! ” Men voeght’er by dat zy %’'oorts clkaudre, 
Priiis zondcr goedt, Graaf zonder hooft, zouden adieu gezeifc hebben.” The 
story has been often repeated, yet nothing could well be more insipid thati such 
an invention. Hoofd observes that the wliole conversation was reported by a 
person whom the Calvinists had concealed in the chimney of the apartment 
where the interview took place. It would ho difficult to believe in such epi- 
grams even had the historian himself been in the chimney. He, however, only 
gives the anecdote as a rumoi*, which he does not himself believe, “ Twelk ik 
nochtans niet zoo zeeker houde,” etc.- — Hoofd, Hederl. Hist. iv. 131. 

X Archives et Correspondance, iii. 64, 65. " 
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bad been brouglit about by the arts of Granvelle and of 
Alva. “ Let them not smear your mouths with honey,” 
said the Landgrave. “If the three seigniors, of whom the 
Buchess Margaret has had so much to say, are invited to 
court by Alva, under pretext of friendly consultation, let 
them be wary, and think twice ere they accept. I know the 
Duke of Alva and the Spaniards, and how they dealt with 
me.”'*' 

The Prince, before he departed, took a final leave of 
Horn and Egmont, by lettei’S, which, as if aware of the 
nionumental character they were to assume for posterity, he 
drew up in Latin.f He desired, now that he was turning 
ills back upon the country, that those two nobles who had 
refused to imitate, and had advised against his course, 
should remember that he "was acting deliberately, eonscien- 
tiously, and in pursuance of a long-settled plan. 

To Count Plorn he declared himself unable to connive 
longer at the sins daily committed against the countiy and 
Ms own conscience. He assm-ed him that the govemment 
had been accustoming the country to panniers, in order 
that it might now accept patiently the saddle and bridle, 
For himself, he said, his back was not strong enough for 
the weight already imposed upon it, and he preferred to 
endure any calamity which might happen to him in exile, 
rather than be compelled by those whom they had all con- 
demned to acquiese in the object so long and steadily 
pursued. I 

He reminded Egmont, %vho had been urging him by letter 
to remain, that his resolution had been deliberately taken, 
and long since communicated to his friends. He could 
not, ill conscience, take the oath required, nor would ho, 
now that all eyes w-ere turned upon him, remain in the 
land, the only recusant. He preferred to encounter all that 
could happen, rather than attempt to please others by the 
sacrifice of liberty, of his fatherland, of his own conscience. 
“ I hope, therefore,” said he to Egmont in conclusion, “ that 
you, after weighing my reasons, will not disapprove my 
departure. The rest I leave to God, -who will dispose of 
all as may most conduce to the gloiy of his name. For 
yourself, 1 pray you to believe that you have no more sin- 
cere friend than I am. My love for you has struck such 

^ Ai-ehives ct Correspondauco, iii, 43, f Ibid., iii. 69— !r0, 

t Ibid. 
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deep root into my heart, that it can be lessened by no dis- 
tance of time or place, and I pray yon in return to maintain 
the same feelings towards me which you haTe always 
cherished.^ ■ . ■ . 

The Prince had left Antwerp upon the 11th April, and 
had written these letters from Breda, upon the 13th of tlie 
same month. Upon the 22nd, he took his departure for 
Dillenburg, the ancestral seat of his family in Uermany, 
by the way of Grave and Cieves.f 

It was not to be supposed that this parting message 
would influence Egmont’s decision with regard to his own 
movements, when his determination had not been shaken 
at his memorable inteiwiew with the Prince. The Count’s 
fate was sealed. Had he not been praised by Noircaimes ; 
had he not earned the hypocritical commendations of 
Duchess Margaret ; nay more, had he not just received a 
most affectionate letter of tliaiiks and approbation from the 
King of Spain himself? This letter, one of the most 
striking monuments of Philip’s cold-blooded perfidy, was 
dated the 26th of March. “ I am pleased, my cousin,” 
wrote the monarch to Egmont, “ that you have taken the 
new oath, not that I eonsidsred it at all necessary so far as 
regards yourself, hut for the example which you have thus 
given to others, and which I hope they will all follow. I 
have received not less pleasure in hearing of the excellent 
manner in which you are doing your duty, the assistance 
you are rendering, and the offers which you are making to 
my sister, for which I thank you, and request you to con- 
tinue in the same course.” 

The wnrds were written by the royal hand which had 
already signed the death-warrant of the man to wliom they 
were addressed. Alva, who came provided with full powers 
to carry out the great scheme resolved upon, unrestrained 
by provincial laws or by the statutes of the Golden Fleece, 
had left Madrid to embark for Carthagena, at the very mo- 
ment when Egmont was reading the royal letter. § ‘‘ The 

Spanish honey,” to use once more old Landgrave Philip s 
homely metaphor, had done its work, and the unfortunate 
victim was already entrapped. 

Count Horn remained in gloomy silence in his lair at 

* Archives et Correspon dance, hi. 69 — t Ihicl,, iii. 73, 74. 

$ Foppcns, Supplement, ii. 544, 

§ Correspondance do Philippe II, i. 528, 15th Ainil, 1567. 
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k Weert, awaiting the hunters of men, already on their waj. 

It seemed inconceivable that he, too, who knew himself sus- 
pected and disliked, should have thus blinded himself to 
his position. It will be seen, however, that the same per- 
fidy was to be employed to ensnare him which proved so 
successful with Egmont. 

As for the Prince himself, he did not move too soon. 
Not long after his arrival in Germany, Vandenesse, the 
King’s private secretai'y, but Orange’s secret agent, wrote 
him word that he had read letters from the King to Alva, in 
■ which the Duke w^as instructed to “arrest the Prince as 

‘ soon as he could lay hands upon him, and not to let Ms trial 

last more than timnty-f our homes'' 

j Brederode had remained at Yiane, and afterwards at 

Amsterdam, since the ill-starred expedition of Tholouse, 
which he had organized, but at which he had not assisted. 
He had given much annoyance to the magistracy of Am- 
sterdam, and to all respectable persons, Calvinist or 
Catholic. He made much mischief, but excited no hopes 
‘ in the minds of reformers. He was ever surrounded by a 

host of pot companions, swaggering nobles disguised as 
sailors, bankrupt tradesmen, fugitives and outlaws of every 
description, excellent people to drink the beggars’ health 
and to bawl the beggars’ songs, but quite unfit for any se- 
' rious enterprise.-i People of substance were w^ary of him, 

for they had no confidence in his capacity, and were afraid 
of his frequent demands for contributions to the patriotic 
cause. He spent his time in the pleasure gardens, shoot- 
ing at the mai'k with arquebus or crossbow, drinking with 
his comrades, and shrieking “ Vivent les gueux.”J; 

^ The Eegent, determined to dislodge him, had sent Se- 

cretary La Torre to him in March, with instructions that if 

* This appears in a document, never yet published, in the Royal Archives at 
Dresden. It is a report drawn up by Captain von Berlepscli, of an interview- 
held with the Prince of Oiunge, to whom he had been deputed by the Elector 
Augustus of Saxony. It is to be remarked, moreover, that Augustus at this 
period (November, 1567), declined receiving the Prince at Dresden, while pro- 
fessing the greatest interest in his welfare 1 Unpublished letter from Elector 
Augustus to Prince W. of Orairge, 10th Nov. 1567, in Dresden Archives. So 
hatte auch des Konnings Vor tranter Kemmerling Signor Vandenes auch in 
grosser geheim wamen laszen dasz ehr hette aufs Koniiings tischo briefe 
gesehen aim Hertzogon von Alba, dariu bowohlen, s. fg. nachzutrachten und 
wan man ihn bekeme, seinen procesz nicht uber 24 Stunden zuvorlengern.” — 
Bei-icht von Hauptra. v. Bcrlepsch. 

f Oorrespoiidance de Guiiluume le Tacit., jj. 434, 454. Bor, iii. 161. Hoofd^ 
V. 127. t Ibid. 
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Brederode refused to leave Amsterdam, tlie niagistracy were 
to call for assistance upon Count Megbeni, who had a regi- 
ment at Utrecht. 'J* This clause made it impossible ibr La 
Torre to exhibit Ms histimctions to Brederode. Upon his 
relusal, that personage, although he knew the secretary as 
■well as he knew his own father, coolly informed him tliatlie 
knew nothing about him ; that he did not consider him as 
respectable a person as he pretended to be ; that he did 
not believe a word of his having any commission from 
the Buchess, and that he should therefore take no notice 
whatever of his demands. La Torre answered meekly, 
that he was not so presumptuous, nor so destitute of sense, 
as to put himself into comparison with a gentleman of 
Count Brederode’s quality, hut that as he had served as se- 
cretary to the privy council for twenty- three years, he had 
thought that he might be believed upon his word. Here- 
upon La Torre drew up a formal protest, and Brederode 
drew up another. La Torre made a proces verbal of their 
interview, while Brederode stormed like a madman, and 
abused the Buchess for a capricious and unreasonable 
tyrant. He ended by imprisoning La Toive for a day or 
two, and seizing his papers. By a singular coincidence, 
these events took place on the 13th, 15th and 24th, of 
March,! the very days of the great Antwerp tumult. The 
manner in which the Prince of Orange had been dealing 
with forty or fifty thousand armed men, anxious to cut 
each other’s throats, "while Brederode was thus occupied in 
browbeating a pragmatical but decent old secretary, illus- 
trated the difference in calibre of the two men. 

This was the Count’s last ex|)loit. He remained at Am- 
sterdam some weeks longer, hut the events wiiich succeeded 
changed the Hector into a faithful vassal. Before the 12tli 
of April, he wrote to Egmont, begging his intercession with 
Margaret of Parma, and ohering '‘carte blanche” as to 
terms, if he might only he allowed to make his peace with 
government. | It was, however, somewhat late in the day 
for the “ great beggar” to make his submission. No terms 
were accorded him, hut he was allowed by the Buchess to 
enjoy his revenues provisionally, subject to the King's piea- 

^ Correspon dance de Gnillaiime Ic Tacit., ii. 439, 440. Bor, iii. IGl, 1G2. 

t CoiTcspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii- 444 — 454. 

+ « Brederode lia suplicado de scr perdonado y embiado h Monsieur 

d’Egmont carta blanca.** — MS. Better of GraiiTelle to Aiba. Bib!, do Bourg. 
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sure. Upon the 25th April, he entertained a select circle 
of friends at his hotel in Amsterdam, and then embarked at 
midnight for Emb den. A numerous procession of his ad- 
herents escorted him to the ship bearing lighted torches, 
and singing bacchanalian songs. He died within a year 
afterwards, of disappointment and hard drinking, at Castle 
Hardeiiberg, in Germany, after all his fretting and fury, 
and notwithstanding his vehement protestations to die a 
poor soldier at the feet of Louis Nassau.'*' 

That “ good chevalier and good Christian,” as his brother 
affectionately called him, was in Germany, girding himself 
for the manly work wltich Providence had destined him to 
perform. The life of Brederode, who had engaged in the 
early struggle, perhaps from the frivolous expectation of 
hearing himself callecl Count of Holland, as his ancestors 
had been, had contributed nothing to the cause of freedom, 
nor did his death occasion regret. His disorderly band of 
followers dispersed in every direction upon the departure of 
their chief. A vessel in which Batenbiirg, Galaina, 'and 
other nobles, with their men-at-arms, were escaping towards 
a German port, was carried into Plaiiingen, while those 
gentlemen, overpowered by sleep and ^yassail, were unaware 
of their danger, and delivered over to Count Megbem, by 
the treachery of their pilot. The soldiers were imme- 
diately hanged. The noblemen were reserved to grace the 
first great scaffold wdiich Alva was to erect upon the horse- 
market in Brussels.-!' 

The confederacy w-as entirely broken to pieces. Of the 
chieftains to wdiom the people had been accustomed to look 
for support and encouragement, some had rallied to the 
government, some were in exile, some were in prison. 
]\Iontigny, closely watched in Spain, was virtually a cap- 
tive, pining for the young bride to whom he had been 
wedded amid such brilliant festivities but a few months be- 
fore his departure, and for the child which w’^as never to 
look upon its father s face. I His colleague, Marquis Ber- 
ghen, more fortunate, was already dead. The excellent 
Yiglius seized the opportunity to put in a good word for 

Bor, iii, 16S. Hoofd, iv. 135. Vit, Yiglii, 51. — Compare Bor, Hoofd, 
iibi sup. 

t Pontus Payeu >IS. 

t The child v/as baptized at Toiu*nay oa the 1st Pccemher, 1566. — ^Pasqiiicr 
de la Barre MS., f. 73. 
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Isoirearmes, %yIio liad been .grinding Tcaimay in tlie dust, 
and biiteliering tbe inhabitants of Yalencieiines. 
have heard of Berghen’s death/' m’ote tlie President xo Ins 
faithful Joachim. “The Lord of Koircarmes, who has 
been his substitute in the governorship of tlaiiiaiilt, lias 
given a specimen of what he can do. Although I have no 
private intimacy with that iiohleman, I cannot help em- 
bracing him with ail my benevoience. Therefore, oh iiiy 
Hopper, pray do your best to have Mm appointed gover- 
nor.’' 

With the departure of Orange, a total eclipse seemed to 
come over the Isetherlaiids. The country was absolutely 
helpless, the popular heart cold with apprehension. All 
persons at all implicated in the late troubles, or suspected 
of heresy, fled from their homes. Fugitive soldiers w^ere 
himted into rivers, cut to pieces in the fields, hanged, 
binned, or drowmecl, like dogs, without quarter, and witb,- 
out remorse. The most industrious and valuable part of 
the 'population left tlie land in droves. The tide swept 
outwards with such rapidity that the Netherlands seemed 
fast becoming the desolate waste wiiicli they had been 
before the Christian era. Throughout the country, those 
Beformers who were unable to effect their escape betook 
themselves to their old lurking-places. The new- religion 
was banished from all the cities, eveiy conventicle w^as 
broken up by armed men, the preachers and leading mem- 
bers w^ere hanged, their disciples beaten with rods, reduced 
to beggary, or imprisoned, even if they sometimes escaped 
the scaffold. An incredible number, how’evei\ w^ere ex- 
ecuted for religious causes. Flardly a village so small, 
says the Antw^erp chronicler, but that it could furnish one, 
two, or three hundred victims to the executioner.f The 
new churches were levelled to the ground, and out of their 
timbers gallow^s were constructed. I It was thought an 
ingenious pleasantry to hang the Beformers upon the beams 
under which they had hoped to worship God. The pro- 
perty of the fugitives w^as confiscated. The beggars in 
name became beggars in reality. Many wiio felt obliged 
to remain, and who loved their possessions better than 
their creed, were suddenly converted into the most zealous 

Foppens, Supplement, n. 552. 

i Meteren, ii. f. 45. 

X Be la Ban-e MS,, 96. Hoofd, iv. 138. Strada, yL 278. 
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of Catholics. Persons who had for years not gone to mass, 
never omitted now their daily and nightly visits to the 
church es.='>' Persons who had never spoken to an eccle- 
siastic but with contumely, now could not eat their dinners 
wuthout one at their table.]- Many who w-ere suspected of 
having participated in Calvinistic rites, were foremost and 
loudest in putting down and denouncing all forms and 
shows of the reformation. The countiy was as completely 
“ pacified,” to use the conqueror's expression, as Gaul had 
been by C£esar. 

The Piegent issued a fresh edict upon the 24th May, to 
refresh the memories of those who might have forgotten 
previous statutes, which were, however, not calculated to 
make men oblivious. By this new proclamation, all minis- 
ters and teachers were sentenced to the gallows. All 
persons who had suffered their houses to be used for 
religious purposes were sentenced to the gallows. All 
parents or masters whose children or servants had attended 
such meetings were sentenced to the gallows, while the 
children and servants were only to be beaten with rods. 
All people who sang hymns at the burial of their relations 
were sentenced to tlxe gallows. Parents who allowed their 
newly-born children to be baptized by other hands than 
those of the Catholic priest were sentenced to the gallows. 
The same punishment was denounced against the persons 
who should christen the child or act as its sponsors. 
Schoolmasters who should teach any eiror or false doctrine 
were likewise to be punished with death. Those who 
infringed the statutes against the buying and selling of 
religious books and songs were to receive the same doom, 
after the first offence. All sneers or insults against priests 
and ecclesiastics were also made capital crimes. Vaga- 
bonds, fugitives, apostates, runaway monks, were ordered 
forthwith to depart from every city on pain of death. In 
all cases confiscation of the whole property of the criminal 
%vas added to the hanging. I 

This edict, says a contemporary historian, increased, the 
fear of those professing the new religion to such an extent 
that they left the country “in great lieaps,”§ It became 
necessary, therefore, to issue a subsequent proclamation 
forbidding all persons, whether foreigners or natives, to 

* Bor, in. 174. : , t Ilbid. 

J The edict is puMislied in Bor, § Ibid., 171. 
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leave tlie land or to send av^ay their property, and pro- 
hibiting all shipmasters, wagoners, and other agents of 
travel, from assisting in the flight of such fugitives, all upon 
pain of death.'-i' 

Yet will it be credited that the edict of 2-lth Zday, the 
provisions of which have just been sketclied, actually ex- 
cited the wTath of Philip on account of their clemency f Ke 
wrote to the Duchess, expressing the pain and dissatisfac- 
tion which he felt, that an edict so indecent, so illegal, so 
contrary to the Christian religion, should have been pub- 
lished, Nothing, he said, could offend or distress him 
more deeply, than any outrage whatever, even the slightest 
one, -offered to God and to His Eonian Catholic Church. 
He therefore commanded his sister instantly to revolm the 
edict, t One might almost imagine from reading the King’s 
letter that Philip was at last appalled at the horrors com- 
mitted in his name. Alas, he was only indignant that 
heretics had been suffered to hang wdio ought to have been 
burned, and that a few narrow and almost impossible loop- 
holes had been left, through -which those who had offended 
might effect their escape. 

And thus, while the country is paralyzed with present 
and expected “woe, the swiftly advancing trumpets of the 
Spanish army resound from beyond the Alps. The curtain 
is falling upon the prelude to the great tragedy which the 
prophetic lips of Orange had foretold. When it is again 
lifted, scenes of disaster and of bloodshed, battles, sieges, 
executions, deeds of unfaltering but valiant tyranny, of 
superhuman and successful resistance, of heroic self-sacri- 
fice, fanatical courage and insane cruelty, both in the cause 
of the Wrong and the Eight, will be revealed in awful 
succession — a spectacle of human energy, human suffering, 
and human strength to suffer, such as has not often been 
displayed upon the stage of the world’s events. 


* Bor, iii. 175. 

t Corresponaance cle FMlip‘pe II., i, 550—552. 
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CHAPTEE I. 


Continued dissensions in tbe Spanish cabinet — Buy Gomez and Alva— Conquest 
of tbe Netherlands entrusted to tbe Duke-r-Birtb, previous career and 
ebaracter of Alva — Organization of the invading army — Its march to the 
provinces — Complaints of Bncbess Margaret— Alva receives deputations on 
the frontier — Interview bet-vveen the Duke and Bgmont — Beception of Alva 
by tbe Duchess of Parma — Circular letters to tbe cities requiring their ac- 
ceptance of garrisons — Margaret’s secret correspondence — Universal appre- 
hension — Keys of the great cities demanded by Alva — Secret plans of the 
government, arranged before the Duke’s departure — Arrest of Orange, Eg- 
inont, Horn, and others, determined upon — Stealthy course of the govern- 
ment to wards them— Infatuation of Egmont — ^Warnings addressed to him by 
De Bill}'- and others — Measures to entrap Count Horn — Banquet of the Grand 
Prior — The Grand Prior’s warning to Egmont—Evil counsels of Noircaimes 
—Arrests of Egmont, Horn, Bakkerzeel, and Strmdeu — Popukir consterna- 
tion — Petulant conduct of Duchess Margaret— Characteiistic comments of 
Gran velle — His secret machinations and disclaimers — Berghen and Montigny 
■ Last momen ts of Marquis Berghen — Perfidy of Buy Gomez — Establishment 
of tbe “ Blood-Council” —Its leading features — Insidious behavior of Viglius 
—Secret correspondence, concerning the President, between Philip and Alva 
—Members of the “ Blood-Council” — Portraits of Vargas and Hessels — Mode 
of proceeding adopted by the council — ^Wholesale executions — Despair in the 
provinces — The resignation of Duchess Margeret accepted — Her departure 
from the Netherlands — Benewed civil war in France — Death of Montmorency 
—Auxiliary troops sent by Alva to France — Erection of Antwerp citadel - ■ 
Description of the citadel. 

The armed invasion of the Netherlands was the necessary 
consequence of all which had gone before. That the inevit- 
able result had been so long deferred lay rather in the in- 
comprehensible tardiness of Philip’s character than in the 
circumstances of the case. Never did a monarch hold so 
steadfastly to a deadly purpose, or proceed so languidly and 
with so much circumvolution to his* goal. The mask of 
benignity, of possible clemency, was now thrown off, but 
the delusion of his intended visit to the provinces was still 
maintained. Pie assured the Eegent that he should be go- 
verned by her advice, and as she had made all needful pre- 
parations to receive him in Zeland, that it would be in 
Zeland he should arrive. 'J- 

The same two men among Philip’s advisers were promi- 
nent as at an earlier day — the Prince of Eboli and the 
Duke of Alva. They still represented entirely opposite 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 500. 
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ideas, and ill cliaracter, temper, and liistorj, each was tlie 
reverse of, the other. , The policy of the Prince was .pacific 
and teiiiporizing; that of the Duke iincompromisiiig and 
feroeioxis. Eny Gomez was disposed to prevent, if possible, 
the aimed mission of Alva, and he now openly coiinselled 
the King to fulfil his long-deferred promise, and to make 
Ms appearance in person before his rebellious subjects:. 
The jealousy and hatred which existed between the Prince 
and the Duke-— between tlie man of peace and the man ot 
wrath — ^were constantly exploding^ even in the presence of 
the King. The wrangling in the council ivas incessant. 
Determined, if possible, to prevent the elevation of his 
rival, the favorite ivas even for a. moment disposed to ask 
for the command of the army himself. ■ There was some- 
thing ludicrous in the notion, that a man whose life had 
been pacific, and who trembled at the noise of arms, should 
seek to supersede the terrible Alva, of whom his eulogists 
asserted, with Castilian exaggeration, that the very name of 
fear inspired him with horror. But there -svm a limit be- 
yond which the influence of Anna de Mendoza and her hus- 
band did not extend. Philip xvas not to be driven to the 
Netherlands against his will, nor to be prevented from 
assigning the command of the army to the most appropriate 
man in Europe for his purpose.^ 

It %vas determined at last that the Netherland heresy 
should be conquered by force of arms. The invasion re- 
sembled both a crusade against the infldel, and a treasure- 
hunting foray into the auriferous Indies, achievements by 
which Spanish chivalry had so often illustrated itself. The 
banner of the cross was to he replanted upon the conquered 
battlements of three hundred infidel cities, and a torrent of 
wealth, richer than ever fliowed from Mexican or Peruvian 
mines, was to flow inte the royal treasmy from the perennial 
fountains of confiscation. Who so fit to be the Tancred 
and the Pizarro of this bicolored expedition as the Duke 
of Alva, the man who had been devoted from his earliest 
childhood, and from his father s grave, to hostility against 
unbelievers, and who had prophesied that treasure would 
flow in a stream, a yard deep, from the Netherlands so soon 
as the heretics began, to meet with their deserts ? An army 
of chosen troops was forthwith collected, by taking the four 

Cabrera, 1. 7, c. vii. p. 414. Strada, i. 282, 283. Hist, du Dae a’Albe, 
ii. 165, 242. 
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legions, or temos, of Naples, Sicily, SaiTimia, and Lom- 
bardy, and filling their places in Italy by fresh levies. 
About ten thousand picked and veteran soldiers were thus 
obtained, of which the Duke of Alva wms appointed general- 
in-chief.^ 

Ferdiiiando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, was now 
in his sixtieth year. He -was the most successful and ex- 
perienced general of Spain, or of Europe. No man had 
studied more deeply, or practised more constantly, the 
military science. In the most important of all arts at that 
epoch he wvas the most consummate artist. In the only 
honorable profession of the age, he was the most thorough 
and the most pedantic professor. Since the days of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, no man had besieged so many cities. 
Since the days of Eabius Cunctator, no general had avoided 
so many battles, and no soldier, courageous as he was, ever 
attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny or de- 
preciation. Having proved in his boyhood, at Eontarabia, 
and in his maturity at Mulilberg, that he could exhibit 
heroism and headlong courage, when necessary, he could 
afford to look with contempt upon the witless gibes which 
his enemies had occasionally perpetrated at his expense. 
Conscious of holding his armies in his hand, by the power 
of an unrivalled discipline, and the magic of a name illus- 
trated by a hundred triumphs, he could hear with patience 
and benevolence the murmurs of his soldiers when tlreir 
battles were denied them. 

He was horn in 1508, of a family which boasted imperial 
descent. A Palseologus, brother of a Byzantine emperor, 
had conquered the city of Toledo, and transmitted its appel- 
lation as a family name.f The father of Ferclinando, Don 
Garcia, had been slain on the isle of Gerbes, in battle 
with the Moors, when his son was hut four years of age. ; 
The child was brought up by his grandfather, Don Frederic, 
and trained from his tenderest infancy to arms, Platred 
to the infidel, and a determination to avenge his father's 
blood, crying to him from a foreign grave, were the earliest 
of his instincts. As a youth he was distinguished for his 
prowess. His maiden sword was ffeshed at Fontarabia, 

* Bi-aiidt, Hist, der Ref., i. 496. Pe Thou, v., L 41, pp. 289, 290. Bern, 
de Mendoza. Guerras do los Bayses Baxos, etc., 20, 21, 29. 

t Do la Koca. Besultas de la Vida de Don F. A. de T. Pa^ue dc Alva, p. 3. 
Hist, du Puc d'Albe, i. 5. 

J Hist, du Puc d'Albe, i. 8. 
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where, although but sixteen years of age, he was considered, 
by his constancy in. hardship, by his biiilia,nt and desperate 
courage, and by the example of military cliscipliiie which he 
afforded to the troops, to have contributed in no small de- 
gree to the success of the Spanish arms. 

In 1530, he accompanied the Emperor in his campaign 
against the Turk. Charles, ins tinetively recognizing the 
merit of the youth who was destined to be the life-long 
companion of his toils and glories, distinguished him wdth 
his iavor at the opening of his career. Young, brave, and 
enthusiastic, Ferdinand de Toledo at this period w'as as in- 
teresting a hero as ever illustrated the pages of Castilian 
romance. His mad ride from Hungary to Spain and back 
again, accomplished in seventeen days, for the sake of a 
brief visit to his newly-married wife, is not the least attrac- 
tive episode in the history of an existence which w^as des- 
tined to be so dark and sanguinaiy. In 1535, he accom- 
panied the Emperor on his memorable expedition to Tunis. 
In 1546 and 1547 he w-as generalissimo in the WTir against 
the Smalcaklian league. His most brilliant feat of arms — 
perhaps the most brilliant exploit of the Emperor’s reign— 
was tlie passage of the Elbe and the battle of Miihlberg, 
accomplished in spite of Blaximilian’s bitter and violent re- 
proaches, and the tremendous possibilities of a defeat 
That battle had hnished the war. The gigantic and mag- 
nanimous John Frederic, surprised at his devotions in the 
church,, fled in dismay, leaving his boots behind him, which, 
for their superhuman size, were ridiculously said afterwards 
to be treasured among the trophies of the Toledo house.f 
The rout was total. “ I came, I saw, and God conquered,” 
said the Emperor, in pious parody of his immortal predeces- 
sor’s epigram. Maximilian with a thousand apologies for 
his previous insults, embraced the heroic Don Ferdinand 
over and over again, as, arrayed in a plain suit of blue 
armor, unadorned save with streaks of his enemies’ blood, 

* Hist du Due d’Albe, liv. i. c. vii. Be Thou, Hv. iv. 

■t Hist, du Due d’Albe, i. 2/4.' Brantdme, Horn. Illust., ete. (eh. v.}, says 
that one of the boots was ** large enough, to hold a eauip bedstead,” p. 11. *^1 
insert the anecdote only as a specimen of the manner in which simihir absur- 
dities, both of great and of little consequence, are perpetuated by writers in 
every land and age. The armor of the noble-hearted and unfortunate John 
Frederic may still be seen in Dresden. Its sijae indicates a man very much 
above the average height, while the external length of the iron shoo, on the 
contrary, is less than eleven inches. 
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lie returned from pursuit of the fugitives. So complete and 
so sudden was the victory, that it was found impossible to 
account for it, save on the ground of miraculous interpo- 
sition. Like Joshua, in the vale of Ajalon, Don Ferdinand 
was supposed to have commanded the sun to stand still for 
a season, and to have been obeyed. Otherwise, how could 
the passage of the river, which w^as only concluded at six in 
the evening, and the complete overthrow of the Protestant 
forces, have all been accomplished within the narrow space 
of an April twilight ? The reply of the Duke to Henry the 
Second of France, who questioned him subsequently upon 
the subject, is w^eli known. “ Your Majesty, I ivas too 
much occupied that evening with what w^as taking place on 
the earth beneath, to pay much heed to the evolutions of 
the heavenly bodies.” Spared as he had been by his good 
fortune from taking any part in the Algerine expedition, or 
in witnessing the ignominious retreat from Innspruck, he 
was obliged to submit to the intercalation of the disastrous 
siege of Metz in the long histoiy of his successes. Doing 
the duty of a field-marshal and a sentinel, supporting his 
army by his firmness and his discipline when nothing else 
could have supported them, he was at last enabled, after 
half the hundred thousand men with whom Charles had 
begun the siege had been sacrificed, to induce his imperial 
master to raise the siege before the remaining fifty thousand 
had been frozen or starved to death.'** 

The culminating career of Alva seemed to have closed in 
the mist which gathered around the setting star of the Em- 
pire. Having accompanied Philip to England in 1554, on 
his matrimonial expedition, he was destined in the following 
years, as viceroy and generalissimo of Italy, to be placed in 
a series of false positions. A great captain engaged in a 
little war, the champion of the cross in arms against the 
successor of St. Peter, he had extricated himself, at last, 
with his usual adroitness, but with very little giory.f To 
him had been allotted the mortification, to another the 
triumph. The lustre of his own name seemed to sink in 
the ocean while that of a hated rival, with new spangled ore, 
suddenly “ flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.” 
While he had been paltering with a dotard, whom he was 
forbidden to crush, Egmont had shuck down the chosen 

Hist, du Due d'Albe, i. 272r--283, Hv. iii., chaps. 21 — 24. 
t Ibid., liv. iv. et v, DeTliou,liv. svill. Be la Boca, Besultas, etc.', 68—72. 
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troops of FraBce, and eonqiiered her most illustrious com- 
manders. Here was the -mipardonable crime which could 
only he expiated by the blood of tb.e rictor. Unfortiiiiatelv 
for his rival, the time was now approaching wlieii the long- 
deferred revenge was to be satisfied. ' 

On the whole, the Duke of Alva was inferior to no gene- 
ral of liis age. As a disciplinarian lie was foremost iu 
Spain, perhaps in Eui'ope. A spendthrift of time, he vtas 
ail economist of blood, and this was, perhaps, in tlie eye of 
humanity, his piincipal virtue. Time and myself are two, 
was a frequent observation of Philip, and his favorite 
general considered the maxim as applicable to war as to 
politics. Such were his qualities as a military commander. 
As a statesman, he had neither experience nor talent. As 
a man, his character was simple. Pie did not combine a 
great variety of vices, but those which he had were colossal, 
and he possessed no virtues. Pie was neither lustful nor 
intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted his enor- 
mous avarice, while the world has agreed that such an 
amount of stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness 
and universal bloodthirstiness, were never found in a savage 
beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human bosom. liis 
history was now to show that his previous thrift of human 
life was not derived from any love of his kind. Personally 
he was stern and overbearing. As difficult of access as 
Philip himself, he was even more haughty to those who 
were admitted to his presence. He addressed every one 
■with the depreciating second person plural.* Possessing 
the right of being covered in the presence of the Spanish 
monarch, he had been with difficulty brought to renounce 
it before the German Emperor.f Ho was of an illustrious 
family, but his territorial possessions were not extensive. 
His duchy was a small one, furnishing him with not more 
than fourteen thousand crowns of annual income, and with 
four hundred soMiers.| Pie had, ho’wever, been a thrifty 
financier all his life, never having been without a handsome 
sum of ready money at interest Ten years before his 
arrival in the Netherlands, he -was supposed to have al- 
ready increased his income to forty thousand a year by the 
proceeds of his inyestments at Antwerp.! xis "already in- 

* V. d. Vrnckt, ii. 41. f Ibid., 42. 4-* BadoYaro MS. 

§ “ Ha d’entrata come Buca 14,000 scudi, ma fino a 40,000 per dunaii 
iavestiti in A.nvevsa efc se stima cbe egli si trova sempre buona somma di con- 
tanti.*' — Badovaro MS, 
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tlmated, liis military cliaracter was sometimes proionndly 
niismiderstood. He was often considered rather a pedantic 
than a practical commander, more capable to discourse of 
battles than to gain them. Notwithstanding that his long 
life had been an almost unbroken campaign, the ridiculous 
accusation of timidity was frequently made against him." 
A gentleman at the court of the Emperor Charles once ad- 
dressed a letter to the Duke -with the title of General of 
his Majesty’s armies in the Duchy of Milan in time of 
peace, and major-domo of the household in the time of 
'war.” t It was said that the lesson did the Duke good, but 
that he rewarded very badly the nobleman who gave it 
having subsequently caused his head to he taken off.]; In> 
general, however, Alva manifested a philosophical contempt 
for the opinions expressed concerning his military fame, 
and was especially disdainful of criticism expressed by his 
own soldiers. “ Recollect,” said he, at a little later period, 
to Don John of Austria, “that the first foes with whom 
one has to contend are one’s own troops, with their clamors 
for an engagement at this moment, and their murmurs 
about results at another; -with their ‘I thought tha.t the 
battle should be fought ; ’ or, ‘ it was my opinion that tile 
occasion ought not to be lost.’ Your highness will have 
opportunity enough to display valor, and will never be weak 
enough to be conquered by the babble of soldiers. ”§ 

In person he was tall, thin, erect, with a small head, a 
long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling eyes, adust 
complexion, black bristling hair, and a long sable-silvered 
beard, descending in two waving sti-eams upon his breast. [[ 

* Ha Yisto ct mancggiafco molte guerre efc per la pmttica cho lia diseorre 
TOCglio ebe ioliaublauiai couosduto in quella corte — male dueopposibioni Tuna 
clio fiicci le provisioni sue con troppo reservato ct cauto et quasi timido nelF 
iniprcse.’" — Siiviano MS. 

Badovaro is much more severe: ‘‘ISTelLa guerra mosfcra timidity et pocaintcl- 
ligenza et poco stiraato neila cortc come per persona avara, superha et ambi- 
tiosa ; adulatoro et invido laolto et di puocliissimo cuore.” 

t This anecdote is attributed by Bora TEvesque and byM. Gacharclto Baclo- 
varo. It is, however, not toA^ found in the copy of his Manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque de Bourgogne. 

t Bom I’Evesque, Mem. de Granvcllc, i. 26, sqq. — The Benedictine does not 
further indicate the author of the pleasantry. One is disposed to imagine it 
to have been Egmont. Nevertheless, the Buke caused the heads of so many 
gentlemen to be taken off, that the deseription is sufficiently vague. 

§ Bocumeiitos Ineditos para la .Historia de Espaha, iii, 273 — 283. 
jl Bi persona grande, luagra, piceola testa, coHeiico et adusto.” — Bado- 
varo MS. , 

There is a very good contemporary poHrait of the Buke, by Barencls, in the 
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Siic'Ii being tlie design, the machinery was well selected. 
The best man in Europe to lead the iriTacling force was 
placed at the head of ten thousand picked veterans. The 
privates in this exquisite little ■ainiiy, said the eniliiisiastic 
connoisseur Bran tome, who travelled post into Lorraine, 
expressly to see them on their inarch, all wore engraved or 
gilded armor, and were in every respect equipped like cap- 
tains. They were the first who carried muskets, a weapon 
which very much astonished the Flemings when it first 
rattled in their ears. The musketeers, he observed, might 
have been mistaken for princes, with such agreealde and 
graceful arrogance did they present themselves. Each was 
attended by his servant or esquire, who earned his piece 
for him, except in battle, and all were treated with extreme 
deference by the rest of the army, as if they had been offi- 
cers, t The four regiments of Lombardy, • Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Naples, composed a total of not quite nine thousand 
of the best foot soldiers in Europe. They were commanded 
respectively by Don Saiiclio de Lodroao, Don Gonzalo de 
Bracamonte, Julien Bomero, and xllfonso de Uiloa, all dis- 
tinguished and experienced generals. .• The cavalry, amount- 
ing to about twelve hundred, was under the command of 
the natural son of the Duke, Don Ferdinando de Toledo, 
Prior of the Knights of St John. Chiapin Titelli, Mar- 
quis of Cetona, who had served the King in many a cam- 
paign, was appointed Marechal de camp, and Gabriel Cer- 
belloni was placed in command of the artilleiy. On the 
w'ay the Duke received, as a present from the Duke of 
Savoy, the services of the distinguished engineer, Pacheco, 
or Paciotti, § whose name was to be associated with the 
most celebrated citadel of the Netherlands, and whose 
dreadful fate was to be contemporaneous with the earliest 
successes of the liberal party. 

With an army thus perfect, on a small scale, in all its de- 
partments, and furnished, in addition, with a force of two 
thousand prostitutes, as regularly enrolled, disciplined, and 
distributed jl as the cavalry or the artillery, the Duke em- 

Eoyal Gallery at Amsterdam, whieli accords very exactly with the descriptions 
pi’egerved coneerniTig his person. 

* Gentille et gaillarde arm^e.” 

t Brantome, Graiides Oapitaines Efcrangers, etc. (ns-^ 75). (Due d’Albe.) 

i Mendoza, Guerras de los Payses Baxos,foL 20, 21, 29,' 30. 

§ Hoofd, iv. 148. 

ii Ibid. Correspondance de Philippe II,, i. 565.-— On dit qn’ils ont plus de 
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barked upon bis momentous enterprise, on the lOtb of 
May, at Cartliagena. Thirty-seven galleys, under command 
of Prince Andrea Doria, brought the principal part of the 
force to Genoa, the Duke being delayed a few days at Nice 
by an attack of fever. On the 2nd of June, the army was 
mustered at Alexandria de Palla, and ordered to rendezvous 
again at San Ambrosio at the foot of the Alps. It w^as then 
directed to make its way over Mount Cenis and through 
Savoy, Burgundy, and Lorraine, by a regularly-arranged 
treble movement. The second division was each night to 
encamp on the spot which had been occupied upon the 
previous night by the vanguard, and the rear was to place 
itself on the following night in the camp of the corps de 
bataille.'i' Thus coiling itself along almost in a single line 
by slow and serpentine windings, with a deliberate, deadly, 
venomous purpose, this army, which was to be the instru- 
ment of Philip’s long-deferred vengeance, Stole through 
narrow mountain pass and tangled forest. So close and 
intricate were many of the defiles through which the journey 
led them,! that, had one tithe of the treason which they 
came to punish, ever existed, save in the diseased imagina- 
tion of their monarch, not one man would have been left 
to tell the tale. Egmont, had he really been the traitor 
and the conspirator he was assumed to be, might have 
easily organized the means of cutting off the troops before 
they could have effected their entrance into the country 
which they had doomed to destruction. Plis military ex- 
perience, his qualifications for a daring stroke, his great 
popularity, and the intense hatred entertained for Alva, 
would have furnished him with a sufficient machinery for 
the purpose. 

Twelve days’ march carried the army through Burgundy, 
twelve more through Lorraine. During the whole of the 

ileus Dailies pxitiiines avee<ities enx, tellement qiie nons De serous en fanlte 
des putaines avecq ceiils que nous avons.*’ — Lett, de Jean de Homes & Amoul 
Miinten. 

Brantome pavtieulaiiy commends the organization of this department ** Be 
pins il y avoit qnatro cens conrtezanes h'cheval, belle,? et hrates ocmrm prinmm^ 
et hnit cens a pied, Hen d point OAmi ** — des Grands Hommes, etc. (nsa 
p. 80). (B’Albe.) 

Such was the moral physiognomy of the army ■which eamo to enforce the 
high religions purposes of Philip. In such infamous shape was the will of 
God supposed to manifest itself before the eyes of the heretics in the 
Ketherlands. 

B. de Mendoza, 30. . f Ihid., 30, 31, 
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journey tliey wei^e closely accompanied by a force of 
cayalry and infantry, ordered upon this service by the King 
of France, who, for fear of exciting a fresh Fliiguenot de- 
monstration, had refused the Spaniards a passage through 
his clominions. This reconnoiti*ing army kept pace with 
them like their shadow, and watched all their movements. ♦ 
A force of six thousand Swiss, egually alarmed and uneasy 
at the progress of the troops, hovered likewise about their 
flanks, without, however, offering any impediment to their 
advance. Before the middle of August they had reached 
Tluomdlle, on the Luxemburg frontier, having on the last 
da}" marched a distance of two leagues through a forest, 
which seemed expressly arranged to allow a small defensive 
force to embarrass and destroy an invading army. No op- 
position, however, was attempted, and the Spanish soldiers 
encamped at last within the territory of the Netheiiands, 
having accomplished their adventurous journey in entire 
safety, and under perfect discipline.'!' 

The Duchess had in her secret letters to Philip continued 
to express her disapprobation of the enterprise thus com- 
mitted to Alva. She had bitterly complained that now, 
\vhen the countiy had been pacified by her efforts, another 
should be sent to reap all the glory, or perhaps to undo all 
that she had so painfully and so successfully done. She 
stated to her brother, in most unequivocal language, that 
the name of Alva was odious enough to make the whole 
Spanish nation detested in the Netheiiands. She could 
find no language sufficiently strong to express her surprise 
that the King should have decided upon a measure likely to 
he attended with such fatal consequences 'without consult- 
ing her on the subject, and in opposition to what had been 
her uniform advice. She also wrote personally to Alva, im- 
ploring, commanding, and threatening, but with equally ill 
success.! The Duke knew too w’^ell who was sovereign of 
the Netherlands now^ his master’s sister or himself. As to 
the effects of his armed invasion upon the temper of the 
provinces, he was supremely indifferent. He came as a 
conqueror, not as a mediator,. “ I have tamed people of 
iron in my clay,’* said he contemptuously; “shall I not 
easily crush these men of butter ? ” I 

B, de Mendoza, 30, 31, , 

t Correspondance do Philippe 11., L 546, 556, etc. Strada, i. 289. Hoofdj 
iv. 148. Strada, i. 292. t Hoofd, iv. 148. 
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At Thionville he -was, however, officially waited upon by 
Berlaymoiitaiid Noircarmes, outlie part of the Eegent. lie 
at this point, moreover, began to receive deputations from 
various cities, bidding him a hollow and trembling wel- 
come, and deprecating his displeasure for anything in the 
past which might seem offensive. To all such embassies 
he replied in vague and conventional language; saying, 
however, to his confidential attendants I am here — so 
much is certain^ — whether I am welcome or not is to me a 
matter of little consequence.^ At Tirlemont, on the 22nd 
August, he was met by Count Egmont, who had ridden 
forth from Brussels to show him a becoming respect, as the 
representative of his sovereign. The Count was accompa- 
nied by several other noblemen, and brought to the Duke a 
present of several beautiful horses. f Alva received him, 
however, but coldly, for he was unable at first to adjust the 
mask to his countenance as adroitly as was necessary. Be- 
hold the greatest of all the heretics, he observed to his at- 
tendants, as soon as the nobleman’s presence was an- 
nounced, and in a voice loud enough for him to hear.J 
Even after they had exchanged salutations, he addressed 
several remarks to him in a half-jesting, half biting tone, 
saying among other things, that his conntship might have 
spared him the trouble of making this long journey in his 
oid age. § There were other observations in a similar strain 
which might have well aroused the suspicion of any man 
not determined, like Egmont, to continue blind and deaf. 
After a brief interval, however, Alva seems to have com- 
manded himself. He passed his arm lovingly over that 
stately neck, II which he had already devoted to the block, 
and — the Count having resolved beforehand to place liiiii- 
self, if possible, upon amicable terms with the new Viceroy 
— the two rode along side by side in friendly conversation, 
followed by the regiment of infantry and three companies of 
light horse, wdiich belonged to the Duke’s immediate com- 
mand. IF Alva, still attended by Egmont, rode soon after- 
wards through the Louvain gate into Brussels, where they 
separated for a season. Lodgings had been taken for the 

Bor, hr. 183. 

I MS. , 12— 941 , Bib. do Bonrg. — Troubles dcs Pays Bas do Jean de Gratoro ; 
Extraits par M, Emilo Gachet (Ist Acftt, 1847). . 

t Bor, iv. 182. Hoofd, iv. 150. 

§ Jean de Gnitci-e MS, Extraits do H. Gacliet. 

jj Hootd, 150. ^ Jean do Grutero MS. E.xtraits cle M. Gaobot. 
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Duke at the house of a certain Madame de Jasse,'S' in the 
neighborhood of Egmont’s palace. Leaving here the prin- 
cipal portion of his attendants, the Captain- General, with- 
out alighting, forthwith proceeded to the palace to pay his 
respects to the Duchess of Parma. 

For three days the Eegent had been deliberating with , 
her council as to the propriety of declining any visit from 
the man whose presence she justly considered a disgrace 
and an insult to herself f This being tire rewm’d of her 
eight years’ devotion to her brother’s commands ; to be su* 
perseded by a subject, and one too %vho came to carry out a 
policy -which she had urgently deprecated, it could hardly 
be expected of the Emperors daughter that she should 
graciously submit to the indignity, and receive her successor 
with a smiling countenance. In consequence, however, of the 
submissive language with which the Duke had addressed her 
in his recent communications, offering with true Castilian 
but empty courtesy, to place his guards, his army, and him- 
self at her feet, she had consented to receive his visit with 
or without his attendairts. I 

On his appearance in the court-yard, a scene of violent 
altercation and almost of bloodshed took place between his 
body-guard and the archers of the Kegent’s household, who 
were at last, with difficulty, persuaded to allow the merce- 
naries of die hated Captain- General to pass. § Presenting 
himself at three o’clock in die afternoon, after these not 
very satisfactory preliminaries, in the bedchamber of the 
Duchess, where it was her habit to grant confidential au- 
diences, he met, as might easily be supposed, with a chilling 
reception. The Duchess, standing motionless in the cende 
of the apartment, attended by Berlaymont, the Duke of 
Aerschot, and Count Egmont, acknowledged his saluta- 
tions with calm severity. Neither she nor any one of her 
attendants advanced a step to meet him. The Duke took 
off his hat, but she, calmly recognizing his right as a 
Spanish grandee, insisted upon his remaining covered. A 
stiff and formal conversation of half an houi*’s duration then 
ensued, all parties remaining upon their feet, [j The Duke, 
although respectful, found it difficult to conceal his indigna- 
tion and his haughty sense of approaching triumph. Mar- 

^ Jean do Gnitcro MS. Extraits de M. Gacliet. 

t Correspondance de HMUppe IL, i. 633. 

tlua. % im. II Ibid. 
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garet was cold, stately, and forbidding, disguising her rage 
and her mortification Tinder a veil of imperial pride. Alva, 
in a letter to Philip, describing the interYiew, assured his 
Majesty that he had treated the Duchess with as much 
deference as he could have shown to the Queen ;i but it is 
probable, from other contemporaneous accounts, that an 
iil-disguised and even- angry arrogance was at times very 
visible in his demeanor. The state council had advised 
the Duchess against receiving him until he had duly exhi- 
bited his powers. This ceremony had been waived, but 
upon being questioned by tire Duchess at this interview as 
to their nature and extent, he is reported to have coolly an- 
sw^ered that he really did not exactly remember, but that he 
^vould look them over, and send her information at his ear- 
liest convenience. I 

The next day, however, his commission was duly exhi- 
bited. In this document, which bore date 31st January, 
1567, Philip appointed him to be Captain-General ‘‘in 
correspondence with his Majesty’s dear sister of Parma, 
who was occupied with other matters belonging to the 
government,” begged the duchess to co-operate with him 
and to command obedience for him, and ordered all the 
cities of the Netherlands to receive such garrisons as he 
should direct.! 

At the official interview between Alva and Madame de 
Parma, at which these powers were produced, the necessary 
preliminary arrangements w^ere made regarding the Spanish 
troops, which were now to be immediately quartered in the 
principal cities. The Duke, however, infonned the Eegent 
that as tliese matters were not within her province, he 
should take the liberty of arranging them with the autho- 
rities, wdtb out troubling her in the matter, and would inform 
her of the result of his measures at their next interview, 
W'hich w^as to take place on the 26th August. || 

Circular letters signed by Philip, wffiieh Alva had brought 
with him, were now despatched to the different municipal 
bodies of the eountiy. In these the cities were severally 
commanded to accept the garrisons, and to provide for the 
armies whose active services the King hoped would not be 
required, but which he had sent beforehand to prepare a 

Strada, i. 297'. t CoiTesj>ondanco de PMIippo IE, i, 636. 

:t Y. dc Vynckt, ii, S3, " ■ ; § Bor, iy. 183, 183. 

;1 Correspondanco de Philippe IL, i. 63& 
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peaceful entrance for himself. He enjoined the most abso- 
lute obedience to the Duke of Alva until his own arrival, 
w’'hich was to he almost immediate. These letters were 
dated at Madrid on the 28th February, and were now 
accompanied by a brief official circular, signed by Margaret 
of Parma, in which she announced the arrival of her clear 
cousin of Alva, and demanded unconditional submission to 
his authority.'^ 

Having thus complied with these demands of external 
and conventional propriety, the indignant Duchess ...un- 
bosomed herself, in her private Italian letters to her brother, 
of the rage which had been hitherto partially suppressed. 
She reiterated her profound regret that Philip had not yet 
accepted the resignation which she had so recently and so 
earnestly offered. She disclaimed all jealousy of the su- 
preme powers now conferred upon Alva, but thought that 
his Majesty might have allowed her to leave the country 
before the Duke anived with an authority which was so 
extraordinaiy, as well as so humiliating to herself. Pier 
honor might thus have been saved. She was pained to 
perceive that she was like to furnish a perpetual example 
to all others, who considering the manner in which she had 
been treated by the King, would henceforth have but little 
inducement to do their duty. At no time, on no oecasiou, 
could any person ever render him such services as hers had 
been. For nine years she' had enjoyed not a moment of 
repose. If the King had shown her hut little gratitude, 
she was consoled by the thought that she had satisfied her 
God, herself, and the world. She bad compromised her 
health, p)erhaps her life, and now that she had pacified the 
country, now that the King was more absolute, more 
powerful than ever before, another was sent to enjoy the 
fruit of her labors and her sufferings.! 

The Duchess made no secret of her indignation at being 
thus superseded, and as she considered the matter, out- 
raged. She openly avowed her displeasure. She was at 
times almost beside herself with rage. There was universal 
sympathy with her emotions, for all hated the Duke, and 
shuddered at the arrival of the Spaniards. The day of 
doom for all the crimes which had ever been committed in 
the course of ages, seemed now to have dawned upon the 
Bov, iv. 183,184, 
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Netherlands. The sword which had so long been hanging 
over them, seemed about to descend. Throughout the 
provinces, there was but one feeling of cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who still saw a possibility of effecting their 
escape from the fated land, swarmed across the frontier. 
All foreign merchants deserted the great marts. The cities 
became as still as if the plague-banner had been unfurled 
on every house-top. 

Meantime the Captain-General proceeded methodically 
with his work. He distributed his troops through Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and other principal cities. As a measure 
of necessity and mark of the last humiliation, he required 
the municipalities to transfer their keys to his keeping. 
The magistrates of Ghent humbly remonstrated against 
the indignity, and Egmont was imprudent enough to make 
himself the moutli-piece of their remonstrance, which, it is 
needless to add, was unsuccessful.^' Meantime his own 
day of reckoning had arrived. 

As already observed, the advent of Alva at the head of a 
foreign army was the natural consequence of all which had 
gone before. The delusion, of the royal visit was still main- 
tained, and the affectation of a possible clemency still dis- 
played, 'while the monarch sat quietly in liis cabinet without 
a remote intention of leaving Spain, and while the mes-* 
sengers of his accumulated and long- concealed wrath were 
already descending upon their prey. It was tlie deliberate 
intention of Pliilip, when the Duke was despatched to 
the Netherlands, that all the leaders of the anti-inquisition 
party, and all who had, at any time or in any way, implicated 
themselves in opposition to the government, or in censure 
of its proceedings, should be put to death. It was determined 
that the provinces should be subjugated to the absolute domi- 
nation of the council of Spain, a small body of foreigners 
sitting at the other end of Europe, a junta in wdiich Nether- 
iandcrs were to have no voice and exercise no influence. 
The despotic government of the Spanish and Italian pos- 
sessions was to be extended to these Flemish territories, 
which were thus to be converted into the helpless depen- 
dencies of a foreign and an abmlute crown^ There was to 

}3ov, h'. 184. Honfd, iv- 150. , , ; 

t “ Toudiant I’ordre q»VU dekvoittciiii* andict pays Ton s‘cst pen 
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be a re-organization of the inquisition, upon the same footing 
elaimed for it before the outbreak of the troubles, together 
with a re-enactment and vigorous enforcement of the famous 
edicts against heresy.* 

Such was the scheme recommended by Granvelle and 
Espinosa, and to be executed by Aka.f As part and parcel 
of this plan, it was also arranged at secret meetings at the 
house of Espinosa, before the departure of the Duke, that 
all the seigniors against whom the Duchess Margaret had 
made so many complaints, especially the Prince of Orange, 
with the Counts Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten, should 
be immediately arrested and brought to chastisement. The 
Marquis Berghen and the Baron Montigny, being already 
in Spain, conld be dealt with at pleasure. It was also 
decided that the gentlemen implicated in the confederacy 
or compromise, should at once be proceeded against for 
high ti^eason, without any regard to the promise of pardon 
granted by the Duchess. 

The general features of the great project having been 
thus mapped out, a few indispensable preliminaries were at 
once executed. In order that Egmont, Horn, and other 
distinguished victims might not take alarm, and thus escape 
the, doom deliberately arranged for them, royal assurances 
were despatched to the Netherlands, cheering their des- 
pondency and dispelling their doubts. With his own hand 
Philip wrote the letter, full of affection and confidence, to 
Egmont, to which allusion has already been made. He 
wrote it after Alva had left Madrid upon his mission of 
vengeance. The same stealthy measures were pursued 
witli regard to others. The Prince of Orange was not 
capable of falling into the royal trap, however cautiously 
baited. Unfortunately he could not communicate his wis- 
dom to bis friends. 

* Correspondaiiee cle PMlippe II., i. 562. 

t *‘Et quo memement le Cardinal Cframelte et President Viglius^ M. d& 
Berlaymorct et Koircarmes aurOAent d sa Maje8t4 conseilU le m&ne. Von*es ex- 
pressoment qiiU eonvemit une arm^ d*esimgnol& avecq qiielque elief pour 
luaintenir le pays cn' Tobeissaiico do sa Majest<5 et on la religion Catlioliquo, 
Et quo le Due d'Alvo fut pour chef par couseil du Cardinal Spiuosa et 

advis du Cardinal de Granvelle^ comme il est assez appara par ‘plusieurs lettres 
escriptes on ce temps Ik k ses auiys, et tout cecy est anssy scion la co 77 imune 
opinion Snr le second scavoir le^ motifs et raisons qiii en out este pour per- 

suader an Boy de renvoyer, ne puis , dire aultre sinon que leur senihloit selon 
que j’ay peu entendi*e que le Boy par ce. moijen se debvroit faire ahsolut Roy et 
I'-establir la religion Catholjque.**— Confessions of Dei Bio. 
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It is difficult to compi’eliend so very sanguine a tempera- 
ment as that to which Egmont owed his destruction. It was 
not the Prince of Orange alone who had prophesied his 
doom. Warnings had come to the Count from every quar- 
ter, and they were now frequently repeated. Certainly he 
was not without anxiety, hut he had made his decision ; de- 
termined to believe in the royal word, and in the royal 
gratitude for his services rendered, not only against Mont- 
morency and De Thermes, but against the heretics of Flan- 
ders. He wns, however, much changed. He had grown 
prematurely old. At forty-six years his hair was white, and 
he never slept without pistols under his pillow.^^ Neverthe- 
less he affected, and sometimes felt, a light-heartedness 
which surprised all around him. The Portuguese gentle- 
man Piobles, Seigneur de Billy, who had returned early in 
the summer from Spain, whither he had been sent upon a 
confidential mission by Madame de Parma, is said to have 
made repeated communications to Egmont as to the danger- 
ous position in which he stood.f Immediately after his 
arrival in Brussels he had visited the Count, then confined 
to his house by an injury caused by the fall of his horse. 

Take care to get well very fast,” said De Billy, “ for there 
are very bad stories told about you in Spain.” Egmont 
laughed Iieartily at the observation, as if nothing could w^ell 
be more absurd than such a warning. His friend — for De 
Billy is said to have felt a I'eal attachment to’ the Count — 
persisted in his prophecies, telling him that “ birds in the 
field sang much more s^veetly than those in cages,” and 
that he w'ould do well to abandon the country before the 
arrival of Alva. J 

These w’-arnings were repeated almost daily by the same 
gentleman, and by others, who were more and more asto- 
nished at Egmont’s infatuation. Nevertheless, he had dis- 
regarded their admonitions, and had gone forth to meet the 
Duke at Tirlemont Even then he might have seen, in the 
coldness of his first reception, and in the disrespectful 
manner of the Spanish soldiers, who not only did not at Erst 
salute him, but who murmured audibly tliat he was a Lutheran 
and traitor, that he w^as not so great a favorite with the 
goverament at Madrid as he desired to be. 

After the first few moments, however, Alva's manner had 

Groeii. V. Frinsfc., Arcbivc®, SuppMmcnt, 36, 36. 
f Poiitus Payeii MS, f Ibid. 
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clianged, wliile Ghiappin Vitelii, Gabriel de Serbelioni, and 
other principal officers, received the Count with great cour- 
tesy, even upon his first appearance. The grand prior, 
Ferdinando de Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and already 
a distinguished soldier, seems to have felt a warm and un- 
affected friendship for Egmont, whose brilliant exploits in 
the field had excited his youthful admiration, and of wdiose 
destruction he was, nevertheless, compelled to be the un- 
willing instrument. For a few days, accordingly, after the 
arrival of the new Governor- General, all seemed to be going 
smoothly. The grand prior and Egmont became exceed- 
ingly intimate, passing their time together in banquets, 
masquerades, and play,t as joyously as if the meiTy days 
which had succeeded the treaty of Cateau Camhresis were 
returned. The Duke, too, manifested the most friendly 
dispositions, taking care to send him large presents of 
Spanish and Italian fruits, received frequently by the go- 
vernment couriers J 

Lapped in this fatal security, Egmont not only forgot 
his fears, hut unfortunately succeeded in inspiring Count 
Horn with a portion of his confidence. That gentleman 
had still remained in his solitary mansion at Weert, not- 
withstanding the artful means which had been used to lure 
him from that “ desert.” It is singular that the very same 
person who, according to a well-informed Catholic contem- 
porary, had been most eager to warn Egmont of bis danger, 
had also been the foremost instrument for effecting the cap- 
ture of the Admiral. The Seigneur de Billy, on the day 
after his arrival from Madrid, had written to Horn, telling 
him that the King was highly pleased with his services and 
character. De Billy also stated that he had been commis- 
sioned by Philip to express distinctly the royal gratitude 
for the Count’s conduct, adding that his Majesty was about 
to visit the Netherlands in August, and would probably be 
preceded or accompanied by Baron Montigny. § 

Alva and his son Don Ferdinando had soon afterwards 
addressed letters from Gerverbiller (dated 20th and 27th 
July) to Count Florn, filled with expressions of friendship 
and confidence. jl The Admiral, who had sent one of his 

* Correspondanco de iPhxlippe II., i. 674. 
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gentlemen to greet the Duke, now responded from Weert 
Slat he was very sensible of the kindness manifested to- 
wards him, but that for reasons which his secretary, Alonzo 
de la Loo, would more fully communicate, he must for the 
present beg to be excused from a personal visit to Brussels. 
The seeretaiy was received by Alva with extreme courtesy.^' 
The Duke expressed infinite pain that the King had not 
yet rewarded Count Horn’s services according to their 
merit, said that a year before he had told his brother Mon- 
ti gny how very much he was the Admirars friend, and 
begged La Loo to tell his master that he should not doubt 
the royal generosity and gratitude. The governor added, 
that if he could see the Count in person he could tell him 
things which -would please him, and wdiich would prove 
that he had not been forgotten by his friends. La Loo 
had afterward a long conversation with the Duke’s secretary 
Albornoz, wdio assured him that his master had the greatest 
affection for Count Horn, and that since his affairs were so 
much embarrassed, he might easily be provided with the 
post of governor at Milan, or viceroy of Naples, about to 
become vacant. The secretary added, that the Duke was 
much hurt at receiving no visits from many distinguished 
nobles whose faithful friend and servant he was, and that 
Count Horn ought to visit Brussels, if not to treat of great 
affairs, at least to visit the Cap tain- General as a friend. 
“ After all this,” said honest Alonzo, “ I am going imme- 
diately to Weert, to urge his lordship to yield to the Duke's 
desires.” t 

This scientific manmuvring, joined to the urgent repre- 
sentations of Egmont, at last produced its effect. The 
Admiral left his retirement at Weert to fall into the pit 
which his enemies had been so skilfully preparing at Brus- 
sels. On the night of the 8th September, Egmontreceived 
another most significative and mysterious warning. A 
Spaniard, apparently an offker of rank, came secretly into 
his house, and urged him solemnly to effect his escape be- 
fore the morrow. The Countess, who related tlie story' 
afterwards, always believed, without being certain, that the 
mysterious visitor was Julian Bomero, marechal de camp4 

^ Letter of Alonzo de la Loo in Corre^onctance de PluHppe IL, i. 563, 564. 

t — Compare “ La dednetioa de , rinaoceaee da Comte de Horaos ^ 

(1568), pp. 83—35. 

t ^‘VoiveslejoitrpMdmit, qnclqm Beignear du coaBeil I’aYoit pv^advcrli, 
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Egmont, lioweYcr, continued as blindly confident as be^ 
fore',''' ' 

On tbe following day, September 9th, the grand prior, 
Bon Ferdinando, gave a magnificent dinner, to which 
Egmont and Horn, together withNoircarmes, the Fiscount 
de Ghent, and many other noblemen were invited. The 
banquet was enlivened by the music of Alva’s own military 
band, which the Duke sent to entertain the company. At 
three o’clock he sent a message begging the gentlemen, 
after their dinner should be concluded, to favor him with 
their company at his house (the maison de Jassy), as he 
wished to consult them concerning the plan of the citadel, 
which he proposed erecting at Antwerp.'*' 

At this moment, the grand prior, who was seated next to 
Egmont, whispered in his ear ; ‘‘ Leave this place, Signor 
Count, instantly ; take the fleetest horse in your stable, and 
make your escape without a moment’s delay.” Egmont, 
much troubled, and remembering the manifold prophecies 
and admonitions which he had passed by unheeded, rose 
fi’om* the table and went into the next room. He was fol- 
lowed by Noircarmes and two other gentlemen, who had 
observed his agitation, and were curious as to its cause. 
Tbe count repeated to them the mysterious words just 
whispered to him by the grand prior, adding that he was 
determined to take the advice without a moment’s delay. 

Ha ! Count,” exclaimed Noxrcarmes, “ do not put lightly 
such implicit confidence in this stranger, who is counselling 
you to your destruction. What will the Duke of Alva and 
all the Spaniaifis say of such a precipitate flight ? Will 
they not say that your Excellency has fled from the con- 
sciousness of guilt? Will not your escape he construed 
into a confession of high treason ?”f 

If these words were really spoken by Noircarmes, and 
that they were so we have the testimony of a Walloon 
gentleman in constant communication with Egmont’s 
ftiends and with the whole Catholic party, they "furnish 
another proof of the malignant and cruel character of the 
man. The advice fixed for ever the fate of the vacillating 

aiant Madame sa femme souvent declait*<5 que ung; captalne Espagiiol qii’on 
sotil3Qonnoit avoir este JuUttn Eomero, 4tait,veini de imict eii son logis lui eon- 
seiiler la rotraicte, mais la confidence de ses services, Fespoir de son innocence 
le fit dosmenrex',” — Benom de France MS., ii., e. i. 

^ FontusPayen MS.jbook lv» t Il>id. 
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Egmont. He had risen from table determined to tahe the 
advice of a noble-minded Spaniard, who had adventured his 
life to save his friend. He now returned in obedience to 
the counsel of a fellow-countryman, a Flemish noble, to 
treat the well-meant warning with indifference, and to seat 
himself again at the last banquet which he was ever to 
grace with his presence. 

At four o’clock, the dinner being finished, Horn and 
Egmont, accompanied by the other gentlemen, proceeded 
to the Jassy” house, then occupied by Alva, to take part 
in the deliberations proposed. They were received by the 
Duke with great courtesy. The engineer, Pietro Urbino, 
soon appeared and laid upon the table a large parchment 
containing the plan and elevation of tlie citadel to be 
erected at Antwerp.! A warm discussion upon the subject 
soon arose, Egmont, Horn, Noircarmes and others, together 
with the engineers Urbino and Pacheco, all taking part in 
the debate. I After a short time, the Duke of Alva left the 
apartment, on pretext of a sudden indisposition, leaving 
the company still warmly engaged in theh- argument. § Tlie 
council lasted till near seven in their evening. As it broke 
up, Don Sancho d’Avila, captain of the Duke’s guard, re- 
quested Egmont to remain for a moment after the rest, as 
he had a communication to make to him. After an insig- 
nificant remark or two, the Spanish officer, as soon as the 
two were alone, requested Egmont to surrender his sword. 
The Count, agitated, and notwithstanding eveiy thing 
which had gone before, still taken by surprise, scarcely 
knew what reply to make, jj Don Sancho repeated that he 
had been commissioned to arrest him, and again demanded 
his sword. At the same moment the doors of the adjacent 
apartment vrere opened, and Egmont saw himself sur- 
rounded by a company of Spanish musqueteers and hal- 
berdmen. Finding himself thus entrapped, he gave up 
his sword, saying bitterly, as he did so, that it had at 
least rendered some service to the King in times which 
were past. He was tlien conducted to a ehambeiv in the 
upper stor}^ of the house, where his temporary prison had 
been aiTan ged. The windows were barricaded, the day- 
light excluded, the whole apajtoent hung with black. 

^ Pontws Payen MS. ■ f ' 

t Ibid. —Compare Corrcspondaiice de.PMHppe IL, i. 573. 
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Here he remained fourteen days (from the Otii to 23rcl Sep- 
tember). During this period, he was allowed no commu- 
nication with his friends. His room was lighted day and 
night with candles, and he was served in strict silence by 
Spanish attendants, and guarded by Spanish soldiers. The 
captain of the watch drew his curtain every midnight, and 
aroused him from sleep that he might be identified by the 
relieving officer.'*' 

Count Horn ^vas arrested upon the same occasion by 
Captain Salinas, as he was proceeding through the court- 
yard of the house, after the breaking up of the council. He 
was confined in another chamber of the mansion, and met 
with a prec'sely similar treatment to that experienced by 
Egmont. Upon the 23rd September both were removed 
under a strong guard to the castle of Ghent, f 

On th^s Slime day, tivo other important arrests, included 
and arranged in the same programme, had been successfully 
accomplished. Bakkerzeel, private and confidential secre- 
tary of Egmont, and Antony Van Straalen, the rich and 
influential burgomaster of Antiverp, were taken almost 
simultaneously. I At the request of Alva, the burgomaster 
had been invited by the Duchess of Parma to repair on 
business to Brussels. He seemed to have feared an am- 
buscade, for as he got into his coach to set forth upon the 
journey, he was so muffled in a multiplicity of clothing, 
that he was scarcely to he recognized. § He was no sooner, 
however, in the open country and upon a spot remote from 
human habitations, than he was suddenly beset by a band 
of forty soldiers under command of Don Alberic Lodron 
and Don Sancho de Lodroho. |1 These officers had been 
watching his movements for many days. The capture of 
Bakkerzeel. was accomplished with equal adroitness at 
about the same hour. 

Alva, while he sat at the council board wdth Egmont and 
Horn, ivas secretly informed that those important person- 
ages, Bakkerzeel and Straalen, with the private secretary 
of the Admiral, Alonzo de la Loo, in addition, had been 
thus successfully arrested. He could -with diliiculty con- 
ceal his satisfaction, and left the apartment immediately 

■ Fontus Payen MS. 

t Ibid. — Compare Bor, iv. 184; Hoofd, iv. 150,151 ; Stracla, vi, 298 — 300; 
Correspondanee de Pliilippo II., aibi sup. 

t ibid., i. 637, 638. § Sfcracia, i, 299. 

!1 Correspoudauce do Pliilippe H., L, ubi sup. 
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that the trap might be sprung upon the two principal vie- 
tims of his treachery. He had himself arranged all the 
details of these two important arrests, while his natural son, 
the Prior Don Ferdinando, had been compelled to super- 
intend the proceedings.'^ The plot had been an excellent 
plot, and was accomplished as sucessfully as it had been 
sagaciously conceived. None but Spaniards had been em- 
ployed in any part of the affair.f Officers of high rank in 
his Miiijesty’s army had performed the part of spies and 
policemen with much adroitness, nor was it to be expected 
that the duty would seem a disgrace, when the Prior of the 
Knights of Saint John was superintendent of the operations, 
when the Captain-General of the Netherlands had arranged 
the whole plan, and when all, from subaltern to viceroy, had 
received minute instructions as to the contemplated trea- 
chery from the great chief of the Spanish police, who sat 
on the throne of Castile and Aragon. 

No sooner "were these gentlemen in custody than the 
secretary Alborno was despatched to the house of Count 
Horn, and to that of Bakkerzeel, where all papers were im- 
mediately seized, inventoried, and placed in the hands of the 
Duke.l Thus, if amid the most secret communications of 
Egmont and Horn or their correspondents, a single trea- 
sonable thought should be lurking, it was to go hard but it 
might be twisted into a cord strong enough to strangle 
them all. 

The Duke wrote a triumphant letter to his Majesty that 
very night. He apologized that these important captures 
had been deferred so long, but stated that he had thought 
it desirable to secure all these leading personages at a single 
stroke. He then naiTated the masterly manner in which 
the operations had been conducted. Certainly, when it is 
remembered that the Duke had only reached Brussels upon 
the 2Brd August, and that the two Counts were securely 
lodged in xnison on the 9th of September, it seemed a 
superfluous modesty upon his part thus to excuse himself 
for an apparent delay. At any rate, in the eyes of the world 
and of posterity, his zeal to carry out the bloody commands 
of his master was sufficiently swift. 

The consternation \vas universal throughout the provinces 
when the arrests became known, Egmont’s great popularity 

* Corrcsytmidanco do Philippe It,, i, vMl Compax-o Hoofd, iv. 151. 

Strada, i. 299, f CoiTespoiidaEco de Philippe ILJ, i. 638. t Ihid, 
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and distill guishecl services placed him so high above the 
mass of citizens, and his attachment to the Catholic religion 
was moreover so well known, as to make it obvious that no 
man could now be safe, when men like him were in the 
po\ver of Alva and his myrmidons. The animosity to the 
Spaniards increased hourly.-^ The Duchess affected indig- 
nation f at the arrest of the two nobles, although it nowhere 
appears that she attempted a word in their defence, or lifted, 
at any subsequent moment, a finger to save them. She was 
not anxious to wash her hands of the blood of two innocent 
men ; she was only offended that they had been arrested 
without her permission. The Duke had, it is true, sent 
Beiiaymont and Mansfeld to give her information of the 
fact, as soon as the capture had been made, with the plau- 
sible excuse that he preferred to save her from all the 
responsibility and all the unpopularity of the measure.]; 
Nothing, however, could appease her wrath at this and 
every other indication of the contempt in wdiich he appeared 
to hold the sister of bis sovereign. She complained of his 
conduct daily to eveiy one who was admitted to her presence. 
Herself oppressed by a sense of personal indignity, she 
seemed for a moment to identify herself with the cause of 
the oppressed provinces. She seemed to imagine herself 
the champion of their liberties, and the Netheiianders, for 
a moment, to participate in the delusion. Because she was 
indignant at the insolence of the Duke of Alva to hei-self, 
the honest citizens began to give her credit for a sympathy 
with their own wrongs. She expressed herself determined 
to move about from one city to another, until the answer to 
her demand for dismissal should arrive. § She allowed her 
immediate attendants to abuse the Spaniards in good set 
terms upon every occasion. Even her private chaplain per- 
mitted himself, in preaching before her in the palace chapel, 
to denounce the whole nation as a race of traitors and ra- 
vishers, and for this offence was only reprimanded, much 
against her will, by the Duchess, and ordered to retire for a 
season to his convent. || She did not attempt to disguise her 
dissatisfaction at every step which had been taken by the 
Duke. In all this there was much petulance, but very little 
dignity, while there was neither a spark of real sympathy 

* Bor, iv. 185. f Strada, i.301. 

t Bor, iv. 186. Strada, i. 300, 301. 

§ Correspondance de BMlippiD II., i. 631. * 1! Ibid. 
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for the oppressed millions, nor a throb of genuine womanly 
emotion for the impending fate of the two nobles. Her 
principal grief was, that she had pacified the provinces, and 
that another had now arrived to reap the gloiy ; but it was 
dijdicnlt, while the unbnried bones of many heretics were 
still hanging, by ber decree, on the rafters of their own 
dismaiitied churciies, for her successfully to enact the part 
of a benignant and merciful Eegent. But it is very true that 
the horrors of the Duke’s administration have been propi- 
tious to the fame of Margaret, and perhaps more so to that 
of Gardinal Granvelle. The faint and struggling rays of 
humanity -which occasionally illumined the course of their 
government, were destined to be extinguished in a chaos so 
profound and dark, that these last beams of light seemed 
clearer and more bountiful by the contrast 

The Count of Hoogstraaten, who wvas on his wslj to 
Brussels, had, by good fortune, injured his hand through 
the accidental discharge of a pistol. Detained by this 
casualty at Cologne, he was informed, before his arrival at 
the capital, of the arrest of his two distinguished friends, 
and accepted the hint to betake himself at once to a place 
of safety."^' 

The loyalty of the elder Mansfeld -was beyond dispute 
even by Alva. His son Charles had, however, been impru- 
dent, and, as we have seen, had even affixed his name to 
the earliest copies of the Compromise. He had retired, it 
is true, from all connexion with the confederates, but his 
father knew well that the young Count’s signature upon 
that famous document would prove his death-warrant, were 
he found in the country. He therefore had sent him into 
Crermany before the arrival of the Duke.f ^ 

The King’s satisfaction was unbounded when he learned 
this important achievement of Alva, and he wrote imme- 
diately to express his approbation in the most extravagant 
terms.J Cardinal Granvelle, on tlie contrary, affected 
astonishment at a course which he had secretly coud sailed. 
He assured his Majesty that he had never believed Egmont 
to entertain sentiments opposed to the Catholic religion, 
nor to the interests of the Crown, up to the period of his 
own departure from the Netheidands. He was persuaded, 
he said, that the Count had been abused by otliers, although, 

^ Bor, iv. 185. f Ibkl., iv. 185. ,Coi*respojxtoce do FhiBippe IL, i, 647, 

% CorresxJoadance do BMlippc IL, 1 edtl, ,, 
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to he suTBy the Cardinal had learned ivith regret ivliat Egmont 
had lurltten on the occasion of the hajotism- of Count Hoog~ 
straaten's child. As to the other persons arrested, he said 
that no one regretted their fate. The Cardinal added, that 
he was siq^posed to he himself the instigator of these captures y 
but that he was not disturbed by that, or by other imputa- 
tions of a similar nature.^ 

In conversation with those about him, he frequently ex- 
pressed regret that the Prince of Orange had been too crafty 
to be caught in the same net in which his more simple com- 
panions were so inextricably entangled. Indeed, on the 
first arrival of the news, that men of high rank had been 
arrested in Brussels, the Cardinal eagerly inquired if the 
Taciturn had been taken, for by that term he always charac- 
terized the Prince. Eeceiving a negative reply, he expressed 
extreme disappointment, adding, that if Orange had es- 
caped, they had taken nobody, and that his capture would 
have been more valuable than that of every man in the 
Netherlands, f 

Peter Titelmann, too, the famous inquisitor, who, retired 
from active life, was then living upon Philip’s bounty, and 
encoui'aged by friendly letters from that monarch, expressed 
the same opinion. Having been informed that Egmont and 
Horn had been captured, he eagerly inquired if “wise Wil- 
liam” had also been taken. He was, of course, answered in 
the negative. “ Then will our joy be but brief,” he observed, 
“ Woe unto us for the wrath to come from Germany.” § 

On the 12th July, of this year, Philip wrote to Granvelle 
to inquire the, particulars of a letter which the Prince of 
Omn^Qy according to a previous conmmnication of the Cardinal, 
had written^ to Egmont on the occasion of the baptism of 
Count Hoogstraaten’s childtH On the 17th of August, the 
Cardinal replied, by setting the King right as to the error 
which he had committed. The letter, as he had already 
stated, w’-as not written by Orange, hut hj Egmont, ^nd he 
expressed his astonishment that Madame de Parma had not 
yet sent it to his Majesty. The Duchess must have seen it, 

CoiTcspondance do Philippe IT., i. ,674. 

f Hoofd, iv. 151. Strada, i. 300. Metercn, 50. 

i Correspoiidance de Philippe 11., i. 623. 

§ « Si (inquit) astutus GuUeimxis {ATirauthis) evasit non ertint solida 
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cditse Anatomia. Prometbeo anctore, 1574. 
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because lier confessor had shown it to the person \yho was 
Granvelie’s informant, in this letter, the Cardinal continued, 
the statement had been made bj Egmont to the Prince of 
Orange that their plots xmre discovered^ tih&i the Ifing was 
making armaments, that they were unable to resist him, and 
that therefore it had become necessary io dissrazMi? and to 
accommodate themselves as well as possible to the present 
situation, ■while other clrcumstcmces under which to 

accomplish their designs. Granvelle advised, moreover, that 
Straalen, who had been privy to the letter, and perhaps the 
amanuensis, should be forthwith arrested.'*' 

The Cardinal was determined not to let the matter sleep, 
notwithstanding his protestation of a kindly feeling towards 
the imprisoned Count. Against the statement that he knew 
of a letter which amounted to a full confession of treason, 
out of Egmont ’s own mouth— a fact which, if proved, and 
perhaps, if even insinuated, would be sufficient with Philip 
to deprive Egmont of twenty thousand lives — against these 
constant recommendations to his suspicious and sanguinary 
master, to ferret out this document, if it were possible, it 
must be confessed that the churchman’s vague and hypo- 
critical expressions on the side of mercy were very little 
worth. 

Certainly these seeds of suspicion did not fall upon a 
barren soil. Philip immediately communicated the infor- 
mation thus received to the Duke of Alva, charging him on 
repeated occasions to find out what was written, either by 
•Egmont, or by Straalen at Egmont’s instigation, stating that 
such a letter was written at the time of the Hoogstraaten 
baptism, that it would probably illustrate the opinions of 
-Egmont at that period, and that the letter itself, which the 
confessor of IMadame de Parma had once had in his hands, 
ought, if possible, to be procured.f Thus the very language 
used by Granvelle to Philip was immediately repeated by 
the monarch to his representative in the Netherlands, at the 
moment -when all Egmont’s papers were in his possession, 
and when Egmont’s private secretary was undergoing tlie 
torture,! in order that secrets might be wrenched from him 
which had never entered his brain. . The fact that no such 
letter -was found, that the Duchess had never alluded to any 

* CorrcRpondance dc Fbilippe II., i. 624, f Ibid., i. 666 — 702, 
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such document, and that neither a careful scrutiny of 
papers, nor the application of the rack,'^* could elicit any 
satisfactory information on the subject, leads to the con- 
clusion that no such treasonable paper had eYer existed, 
saYe in the imagination of the Cardinal At any rate, it is 
no more than just to hesitate before affixing a damning 
character to a document, in the absence of any direct proof 
that there ever was such a document at all The confessor 
of Madame de Parma told another person, who told the 
Cardinal, that either Count Egmont, or Burgomaster 
Straalen by command of Count Egmont, wrote to the 
Prince of Orange thus and so. What evictence was this 
upon which to found a charge of high treason against a 
man whom Granvelle affected to characterize as otherwise 
neither opposed to tlie Catholic religion, nor to the true, 
service of the King? What kind of mercy was it on the 
part of the Cardinal, while making such deadly insinuations, 
to recommend the imprisoned victim to clemency ? 

The unfortunate envoys, Marquis Berghen and Baron 
Montigny, had remained in Spain mider close observation. 
Of those doomed victims who, in spite of friendly remon- 
strances and of ominous warnings, had thus ventured into 
the lion’s den, no retreating footmarks were ever to be seen. 
Their fate, now that Alva had at last been despatched to 
the Hetberlands, seemed to be sealed, and the Marquis 
Berghen, accepting die augury in its most evil sense, imme- 
diately aftenvards had sickened mito death. Wliether it 
were the sickness of hope deferred, suddenly changing to 
despair, or whether it were a still more potent and une'qui- 
vocal poison which came to the relief of the unfortunate 
nobleman, will perhaps never he ascertained with certain ty.f 
The secrets of those terrible prison-houses of Spain can 
never perhaps be accurately kno^vn, until the grave gives 
up) its dead, and the buried crimes of centuries are re- 
vealed. 

It was very soon after the departure of Alva’s ffeet from 
Carthagena, that the Marquis Berghen felt liis end ap- 
proaching. He sent for the Prince of Eboli, with, whom he 
had always maintained intimate relations, and whom he be- 
lieved to be his disinterested friend. Ilelyiiig upon his 
faithful breast, and trusting to receive from liis eyes alone 

Com&pondaiico de Philippe 11., i. C7I. 
t Strada, I 290, Hoofd, iv. 146. 
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tlie pious clrops of sympathy wMcli lie required, the dying 
Doble poured out his iong and last complaint. He charged 
Mm to tell the man whom he would no longer call his king, 
that he had erer been true and loyal, that the bitterness of 
haring been constantly suspected, when he was conscious 
of entire fidelity, was a sharper sorrow than could be lightly 
believed, and that he hoped the time would come when his 
own truth and the artifices of his enemies would be brought 
to light. He closed his painting message by predicting that 
after he had been long laid in the grave, the impeachments 
against his character would be at last, although too late, 
retracted."^ 

So spake the unhappy envoy, and his friend replied with 
words of consolation. It is probable that he even ventured, 
in the King’s name, to grant him the liberty of returning 
to his home ,* the only remedy, as his physicians had repeat- 
edly stated, which could possibly be applied to his disease. 
But the devilish hypocrisy of Philip, and the abject perfidy 
of Eboli, at this juncture, almost surpass belief. The 
Prince came to press the hand and to close the eyes of the 
dying man whom he called his friend, having first carefully 
studied a billet of most minute and secret mstructions from 
his master as to the deportment he was to observe upon 
this solemn occasion and afterwards. This paper, written 
in Philip’s own hand, had been delivered to Eboli on the 
very day of his visit to Berghen, and bore the superscription 
that it was not to be read nor opened till the messenger 
who brought it had left his presence. It directed the Prince, 
if it should be evident that the Marquis was past recovery, 
to promise him, in the King’s name, the permission of re- 
turning to the Netherlands. Should, however, a possibility 
of his surviving appear, Eboli was only to hold out a hope 
that such permission might eventually be obtained. In 
case of the death of Berghen, the Prince was immediately to 
confer with the Grand Inquisitor and with the Count of 
Eeria, upon the measures to be taken for his obsequies. It 
might seem advisable, in that event, to exhibit the regret 
which the King and his rainistei’s felt for his dead), and the 
great esteem in which they held the nobles of the Nether- 
lands. At the same time, Eboli -was further instructed to 
confer with the same personages as to the most efficient 
moans for preventing the escape of Baron Blontigny ; to 
« I. m 
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lieep a Yigilant eye upon his movements, and to give general 
directions to governors and to postmasters to intercept liis 
flight, should it be attempted. Finally, in case of Berghen’s 
death, the Prince v/as directed to despatch a special mes- 
senger, apparently on his own responsibility, and as if in 
the absence and without the knowledge of the King, to in- 
form the Duchess of Parma of the event, and to urge her 
immediately to take possession of the city of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and of all other property belonging to the Marquis, 
until it should be ascertained whether it were not possible 
to convict him, after death, of treason, and to confiscate his 
estates accordingly. -i' 

Such were the instructions of Philip to Eboli, and pre- 
cisely in accordance with the programme was the horrible 
comedy enacted at the death-bed of the envoy. Three days 
after his parting interview with his disinterested friend, the 
Marquis was a corpse.f Before his limbs were cold, a mes- 
senger was on his way to Brussels, instructing the Eegent 
to sequestrate Ms q^'^operty^ and to arrest, upon suspicion of 
heresy, the youthful kinsman and niece, icho, by the ivill of the 
Marquis, were to be united in marriage and to share his 
estate. I The whole drama, beginning with the death-scene, 
was enacted according to order. Before the arrival of Alva 
in the Netherlands, the property of the Marquis was in the 
hands of the Government, awaiting the confiscation, § which 
WRS but for a brief season delayed ; while on the other hand, 
Baron Monti gny, Berghen’s companion in doom, who w-as 
not, however, so easily to be carried off by home-sickness, 
was closely confined in the alcazar of Segovia, never to 
leave a Spanish prison alive. |1 There is something pathetic 
in the delusion in which Montigny and his brother, the 
Count Horn, both indulged, each believing that the other 
w^as out of harm’s way, the one by his absence from the 
Netherlands, the other by his absence from Spain, while 
both, involved in the same meshes, w^re rapidly and surely 
approaching their fate.lF 

In the same despatch of the 9th September, in which 
the Duke communicated to Philip the capture of Egmont 

* Correapondancc de Philippe 11;, i. 572. 

t Strada, i. 290. 
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and Horn, he aiinotinced to him his detemimation to esta- 
blish a new court for the tidal of crimes committed during 
the recent period of troubles.'^ This wonderful tribunal 
was accordingly created with the least possible delay. It 
was called the Council of Troubles, but it soon acquired the 
terrible name, by which it will be for ever known in his- 
tory, of the Blood-Council.i* * * § It superseded all other institu- 
tions. Every court, from those of the municipal magistracies 
up to the supreme councils of the provinces, were for- 
bidden to take cognizance in future of any cause growing 
out of the late troubles. I The Council of State, although 
it was not formally disbanded, fell into complete desuetude, 
its members being occasionally summoned into Alva’s pri- 
vate chambers in an irregular manner, while its princijial 
functions were usurped by the Blood-Council. Not only 
citizens of every province, but the municipal bodies and 
even the sovereign provincial estates themselves, were com- 
pelled to plead, like huiTible individuals, before this new 
and extraordinary tribunal. § It is unnecessary to allude 
to the absolute violation which was thus committed of 
all charters, laws, and privileges, because the very creation 
of the council was a bold and brutal proclamation that 
those laws and privileges were at an end. The constitution 
or maternal principle of this suddenly erected court was of 
a twofold nature. It defined and it punished the crime 
of treason. The definitions, couched in eighteen articles, 
declared it to be treason to have delivered or signed any 
petition against the new bishops, the inquisition, or the 
edicts ; to have tolerated public preaching under any cir- 
cumstances ; to have omitted resistance to the image-break- 
ing, to the field-preaching, or to the presentation of the 
Request by the nobles, and “ either through sympathy or 
surprise ” to have asserted that the King did not possess 
the right to deprive all the provinces of their liberties, or 
to have maintained that this present tribunal was bound to 
respect in any manner any laws or any charters. || In tiiese 
brief and simple, but compi^ehensive terms, was the crime 
of high treason defined. The punishment was still more 
briefly, simply, and comprehensively stated, for it was in- 

* Covrespondanco do Philippe IT., 3. '637. 

i Hoofil, iv. 163. Bor, iv. 1S5, 180. Moteron, f. 49. Beidaui, Ann. 

Belg.,p.6. ■ , i Bor, iv. 185, 180. 

§ Bor, Huofd, Mctcren, uhi sup, ' ii Meteren, 49. 
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Staiit ieatli in all cases.^ So well, too, did this new and 
temble eiigine perform its work, that in less than three 
months from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred 
human beings had suffered deathf by its summary proceed- 
ings; some of the highest, the noblest, and the most vir- 
tuous in the land among the number ; nor had it then 
manifested the slightest indication of faltering in its dread 
career.' 

Yet, strange to say, this tremendous court, thus esta- 
blished upoii" the ruins of all the ancient institutiGns of the 
country, had not been provided with even a nominal 
authority from any source whatever. The King had granted 
it no letters patent or charter, nor had even the Duke of 
Alva thought it worth while to grant any commissions, 
either in his own name or as Captain-General, to any of the 
members composing the boards The Blood-Council was 
merely an informal club, of which the Duke was perpetual 
president, while the other members w^ere all appointed by 
himself. 

Of these subordinate councillors, two had the right of 
voting, subject, however, in all cases, to his final decision, 
while the rest of the number did not vote at all. § It had 
not, therefore, in any sense, the character of a judicial, le- 
gislative, or executive tribunal, but was purely a board of 
advice by wdiich the bloody laboi\s of the Duke were occa- 
sionally lightened as to detail, while not a feather’s weight 
of power or of responsibility was removed from his shoul- 
ders. lie reserved for himself the final decision upon all 
causes Avhich should comehefoi’e the council, and stated his 
motives for so doing with grim simplicity. ‘‘ Two reasons,” 
he wrote to the King, have determined me thus to limit 
the power of the tribunal ; the first that, not knowing its 
members, I might be easily deceived by them ; the second, 
that the men of law only condemn /or crimes tvhich are iwovecl ; 
whereas your Majesty knows that affairs of state are governed 
by very different rules from the laws which they have here.''-^ 

* Hoofd, Bor, ulji sup. Meteren. 

t Brandt, Hist, doi’ Ref,, i. 468. Bor, iv. 116. 

t V. Notice sux- Ic Cons, des Troubles, par M. Gacliard, p. 7. MS. Letters 
of Ecquesens, 30th Decmbei", 1673, and of Geron, de Roda, 18th May, 1576. 

I Gachard, Notice, etc., 8 and 9, with the letters cited from Alva, 14th 
September, 1567, and from Requesens, 30th December, 1573. 

Ji Gachax'd, Notice, etc., p. 5, — “ La btra es quo letrados no sentencian sino 
en casos probados ; y como V. M. sabe, los negocios de Estado son muy diffo- 
rentes do las leyes qnc ellos tienen/’ — Leit. of 9th Sept., 1567. 
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It ’being, therefore, tlie object of the Duke to compose a 
body of men who would be of assistance to him in con- 
demning for crimes which could noJ be proved, and in slip- 
ping over statutes which were not to be recognized, it must 
be confessed that he was not unfortunate in the appoint- 
ments which he made to the office of councilioi^s. In this 
task of appointment he had the assistance of the experienced 
¥igiius.^‘ That learned jurisconsult, with characteristic 
lubricity, had evaded the dangerous honor for himself, but 
he nominated a number of persons, from whom the Duke 
selected his list. The sacerdotal robes which he had so re- 
cently and so “ craftily ” assumed, furnished his own excuse, 
and in his letters to his faithful Hopper lie repeatedly con- 
gratulated himself upon his success in keeping himself at 
a distance from so bloody and perilous a post.f 

It is impossible to look at the conduct of the distinguished 
Frisian at this important juncture without contempt. Bent 
only upon saving himself; his property, and his reputation, 
he did not hesitate to bend before the ‘'most illustrious 
Duke,” as he always denominated him, with fulsome and 
fawning homage. J While he declined to clip his own 
fmgers in the innocent blood winch was about to flow in 
torrents, he did not object to officiate at the initiatory pre- 
liminaries of the great Netherland holocaust His ciecent 
and dainty demeanor seems even more offensive than the 
jocularity of the real murderers. Conscious that no man 
knew the laws and customs of die Netherlands better than 
himself; he had the humble effrontery to observe that it was 
necessary for him at that moment silently to submit his 
own unskilfulness to the superior judgment and knowledge 
of others.! Having at last been relieved from the stone of 
Sisyphus, which, as he plaintively expressed himself, ho 
had been rolling for twenty years ;|| having, by the arrival 
of Tisnacq, obtained his discharge as President of the 
State Council, he V7as yet not unwillingtoretaintbeemolu- 
ments and the rank of President of the Privy Council, al- 
tliough both offices had become sinecures since the erection 
of the Council of Blood. Although his life had been spent 
in administrative and judicial employments, he did not 

* CorreRpondaneo de Philippe 11,, i, 637, Vigl Episfc, ad Happ., xH. 441-— 

442 ; xxTii. 4X0. 

t Vigl. ad Hopp., Epist. 27 et 41. 

§ Ibid., 26. 


I Md., 26, isk. 

II Vm Vlf m, cxi. 
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blusb. upon a matter of constitutional law to defer to tlie 
authority of such jurisconsults as the Duke of Alva and his 
two Spanish bloodhounds, Yargas and Del Eio. He did 
not like, he observed in his conMential correspondence, to 
gainsay the Duke, when maintaining, that in cases of trea- 
son, the privileges of Brabant were powerless, although he 
mildly doubted whether the Brabantines would agree with 
the doctrine, He often thought, he said, of remedies for 
restoring the prosperity of the provinces, but in action he 
only assisted the Duke, to the best of his abilities, in ar- 
ranging the Blood-Council. He wished well to his country, 
but he was more anxious for the favor of Alva. “I rejoice,” 
said he, in one of his letters, “ that the most illustrious 
Duke has written to the King in praise of my obsequious- 
ness; when I am censured here for so reverently cherish- 
ing him, it is a consolation that my services to the King 
and to the governor are not unappreciated there. ”t Indeed 
the Duke of Alva, who had originally suspected the , Presi- 
dent’s character, seemed at last overcome by his indefati- 
gable and cringing homage. He wrote to the King, in 
whose good graces the learned doctor was most anxious 
at that portentous period to maintain himself, that the 
President was very serviceable and diligent, and that he de- 
served to receive a crumb of comfort from the royal hand. I 
Philip, in consequence, wrote in one of his letters a few 
lines of vague compliment, which could be shown to Yig- 
lius, according to Alva’s suggestion. It is, however, not a 
little characteristic of the Spanish court and of the Spanish 
monarch, that, on the very day before, he had sent to the 
Captain-General a few documents of very different import. 
In order, as he said, that the Duke might be ignorant of 
nothing which related to the Netherlands, he forwarded to 
him copies of the letters written by Margaret of Parma 
from Brussels, three years before. These letters, as it will 
be recollected, contained an account of the secret investiga- 
tions which the Duchess had made as to the private charac- 
ter and opinions of Yiglius— at the very moment when he 
apparently stood highest in her confidence — and charged 
him with heresy, swindling, and theft. Thus the pains- 
taking and time-serving President, with all his learning and 
experience, was successively the dupe of Margaret and of 

Vigl. ad Hopp., Episfc. 24. ^ . t IMd,, 26. 

X OoxTespondanoo do Bhilippe ll., i. 647. 
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Alva, whom he so obsequiously courted, and always of 
Philip, whom he so feared and worshipped.'!' 

With his assistance, the list of blood-councillors was 
quickly completed. No one who was offered the office re- 
fused it. Noirearmes and Berlaymont accepted with very 
great eagerness, f. Several presidents and councillors of 
the different provincial tribunals were appointed, but all 
the Netheiianders were men of straw. Two Spaniards, 
Bel Eio and Vaigus, were the only members who could 
vote; while their decisions, as already stated, were sulyect 
to reversal by Alva. Bel Eio was a man without character 
or talent, a mere tool in the hands of his superiors, but 
Juan de Vargas was a terrible reality. 

No better man could have been found in Europe for tlie 
post to which he was thus elevated. To shed human blood 
was, in' his opinion, the only important business and the 
only exhilarating pastime of life. His youth had bean 
stained with other crimes. He had been obliged to retire 
from Spain, because of his violation of an orphan child to 
whom he was guardian,]; but, in his manhood, he found no 
pleasure but in murder. He executed Alva s bloody work 
with an industry wdiich was almost superlmman, and with 
a merriment wdiich would have shamed a demon. His exe- 
crable jests ring through the blood and smoke and death- 
cries of those days of perpetual sacrifice. He was proud 
to be the double of the iron-hearted Duke, and acted so 
uniformly in accordance with his views, that the right of re- 
vision remained but nominal. There could he no possibi- 
lity of collision where the subaltern was only anxious to 
surpass an incomparable superior. The figure of Vargas 
rises upon us through, the mist of three centuries with ter- 
rible distinctness. Even liis barbarous grammar has not 
been forgotten, and his crimes against syntax and against 
humanity have acquired the same immortality. ‘‘ Heretici 
fraxerimt templa, boni nihili faxerunt contra, ergo debent 
omnes patibulare,” was the comprehensive but barbarous 

CorrespoiKltmec de Plvilippo II., i. 666. . 

t “Noreiiniie y Bnricmoii no ssolo no lian relixisado, j^ero me jjarcco lo 

liau acetado de niuy buena gana.” — MS, Lietterof x\iba, lOth September, 1567 i 
cited ill <lachard. Notice snr lo Conseil des Troubles, p. 7, uoto, 

X Hoofd, iv, 152. See Corrospondanee de PbilipiielL, ii. 713, 731 ; also La 
Deduction dc I’lnnocenco du Comta de-Homes, pp. 60, 61. 
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formula of a man -who murdered the Latin language as 
ruthlessly as he slaughtered his contemporaries.'^ 

Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the board, 
the Flemish Councillor Hessels was the one whom the 
Duke most respected. He was not without talent or learn- 
ing, but the Duke only valued him for his cruelty. Being 
allowed to take but little share in the deliberations, Hessels 
was accustomed to doze away his afternoon hours at the 
council table, and w^-hen awakened from his nap in order 
that he might express an opinion on the case then before 
the court, was wont to rub his eyes and to call out ‘‘ Ad 
patibulum, ad patibulum,” {“ to the gallows with him, to 
the gallows with him,”) with great fervour, but in entire ig- 
norance of the culprit’s name or the merits of the ease. 
His wife, naturally disturbed that her husband’s waking and 
sleeping hours -were alike absorbed with this hangman’s 
work, more than once ominously expressed her hope to 
him, that he, whose head and heart were thus engrossed 
with the gibbet, might not one day come to hang upon it 
himself; a gloomy prophecy which the future most terribly 
fulfilied.f 

The Council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first 
session on the ^^0th September, at the lodgings of Alva. | 
Springing completely grown and armed to the teeth from 
the head of its inventor, the new tribunal — at the very out 
set in possession of all its vigor — forthwith began to ma- 
nifest a terrible activity in accomplishing the objects of its 
existence. The councillors having been sworn to “ eternal 
secrecy as to anything which should be transacted at the 
board, and having likewise made oath to denounce any one 
of their number who should violate the pledge,” the court 
was considered as organized. Alva worked therein seven 
hours daily. § It may be believed that the subordinates 
%vere not spared, and that their office proved no sinecure. 
Their labors, however, %vere not encumbered by antiquated 
forms. As this supreme and only tribunal for ail the 
Netherlands had no commission or authority save the will 
of the Captain-General, so it was also thought a matter of 

* V- cl. Yynekt, ii. 75, 76, 77 ; Brandt, i 465, 466 ; Reidani, p. 5; Hoofd, 
152, “ The heretics destroyed the temples, the good men did nothing to pre- 
yent it, therefore they should all "be hanged.” 

f Hoofd, xiy. 594. Brandt, 494. ' . t Gachard. Notice, etc., 9. 

§ Gachard. Notice, etc., 10, 
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supereroga.tion to establisli a set of rules and orders such 
as might be useful in less independent courts. The forms 
of proceeding were brief and artless. There was a rude 
organization bw which a crowd of commissioners, acting as 
inferior officers of the council, were spread over the pro- 
vinces, whose business was to collect information concern- 
ing air persons who might be incriminated for participation 
in the recent troubles.'^ The greatest crime, however, was 
to he rich, and one which coulcl be expiated by no virtues, 
however signal. Alva w^as bent upon proving himself as 
accomplished a ffiiancier as he w'as indisputably a consum- 
mate commander, and he had promised his master an an- 
nual income of 500,000 ducats from the confiscations which 
were to accompany the executions.f 

It w-as necessary that the blood torrent should flow at 
once through the Netherlands, in order that the promised 
golden river, a yard deep, according to his vaunt, | should 
begin to irrigate the thirsty soil of Spain. It is obvious, 
from the fundamental laws which were made to define trea- 
son at the same moment in which they established the 
council, that any man might be at any instant summoned 
to the court. Every man, wdiether innocent or guilty, 
whether Papist or Protestant, felt his head shaking on his 
shoulders. If he w'ere w^ealthy, there seemed no remedy 
but flight, which was now almost impossible, from the 
heavy penalties aflixed by the new' edict upon all carriers, 
shipmasters, and wargoners, who should aid in the escape 
of heretics. § 

A certain number of these commissioners w’'ere particu- 
larly instructed to collect information as to the treason of 
Orange, Louis Nassau, Brederode, Egmont, Horn, Gulem- 
burg, Van den Berg, Berghen, and Montigny. Upon such 
information the proceedings against those distinguished 
seigniors were to he summarily instituted. Particular 
councillors of the Court of Blood were charged with the 
arrangement of these important suits, hut the commis- 
sioners W'cre to report in the flrst instance to the I>uke 
himself, wdio afterwards returned the paper into the hands 
of Ills subordinates. jl 

* Gaebard. ISTotico, eta, 14, 

•flMd., 22,— Com|mre hmxMj, 1. 47Bi Metawa, 20; iv.; V. d* * * § 
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Witli regard to the inferior and' miscellaneous cases 
which were daily hronght in incredible profusion before 
the tribunal, the same preliminaiies were observed, by way 
of aping the proceedings in courts of justice. Alva sent 
the cart-loads of information which were daily brought to 
him, but which neither he nor any other man had time to 
read, to be disposed of by the board of councillors. It -was 
the duty of the different subalterns, who, as already stated, 
had no right of voting, to prepare reports upon the cases. 
Nothing could be more summary. Information was lodged 
against a man, or against a hundred men, in one document. 
The Duke sent the papers to the council, and the inferior 
councillors reported at once to Vargas. If the report con- 
cluded with a recommendation of death to the man, or the 
hundred men in question, Vai'gas instantly approved it, and 
execution was done upon the man, or the hundred men, 
within forty-eight hours. If the report had any other con- 
elusion, it was immediately sent back for revision, and the 
reporters were overwhelmed with reproaches by the Presi- 
dent.'i« 

Such being the method of operation, it may be supposed 
that the councillors were not allowed to slacken in their 
terrible industry. The register of every city, village, and 
hamlet throughout the Netherlands showed the daily lists 
of men, women, and children thus sacrificed at the shrine 
of the demon who had obtained the mastery over this un- 
happy land.f It was not often that an individual was of 
sufficient importance to be tried — if trial it could be called 
— by himself. I It was found more expeditious to send them 
in batches to the furnace. Thus, for example, on the 4th 
of January, eighty-four inhabitants of Valenciennes were 
condemned ; on another day, ninety-five miscellaneous in- 

Gacliard, Hotico, etc., 10, 20.— En siendo el aviso de coiidenaer mxierte 
se doeia qiie estaba niuy bicn y no liabia mas quo ver ; emi>ero, si el aviso era 
de menor pena, no se estaba h, lo que olios decian, sino tornabase ver el pro- 
ceso, y decian les sobre ellos malas palabras y hacian les min tratamiento,” etc. 
—Official document cited by M. Gachard in Hotice sur le Conseil, etc. 

t Hoofd, iv. Brandt, ix. 

t See in particular tlio ‘^Sententien van Alva gezammelt van J. Markus,” 
passim ; a work in -whicli a few thousand sentences of death upon men and 
women still in the Netherlands, or of banishment under pain of death upon 
such as had escaped, have been collected and published. The sentences were 
given mainly upon the culprits in lots or gangs. — See also the Corrcspondance 
de Philippe II., ii., passim, and. the ^^Eegistre dos Condamnes et Bannis h, 
Cause des Troubles des Pays Bas,” 3 yois. MS. Brussels Archives, 
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divkluals, froEi different places in Flanders; on another, 
forty- six inhabitants of Malines; on another, thirty-five 
persons from difiere-nt localities, and so on.^ 

The evening of Shrovetide, a favourite holiday in the 
'N’etheflands, afforded an occasion for arresting and carrying 
off a vast nimiber of dooniedindividnals at a single swoopd 
It was correctly supposed that the burghers, filled with 
wine and wassail, to which perhaps the persecution under 
which they lived lent an additional and horrible stimulus, 
might be easily taken from their beds in great numbers, and 
be delivered over at once to the council. The plot w^as in- 
genious, the net was spread accordingly. Many of the 
doomed were, however, luckily warned of the terrible ter- 
mination which "was impending over their festival, and he- 
stow^ed themselves in safety for 'a season. A prize of about 
five hundred prisoners ^vas all which rew’arded the saga- 
city of the enterprise. 1 It is needless to add that they 
were all immediately executed. It is a wx-?arisonie mil 
odious task to ransack the mouldy records of three centu- 
ries ago, in order to reproduce the obscure names of the 
thousands who w’ere thus sacrificed. The dead have buried 
their dead, and are forgotten. It is likewise hardly neces- 
sary to state that the proceedings before the council were 
all ex parte, and that an information -was almost inevitably 
followed by a death-w’arrarit. It sometimes happened even 
that the zeal of the councillors outstripped the industry of 
the commissioners. The sentences were occasionally in 
advance of the docket. Thus upon one occasion a man’s 
case was called for trial, hut before the investigation was 
commenced it was discovered that he had been already 
executed. A cursory examination of the papers proved, 
moi-eover, as usual, that the culprit had committed no 
crime. “ No matter for that,’* said Vargas, jocosely, “ if he 
has died innocent, it will be all the better for him when he 
takes his trial in the other world. 

But, however the councillors might indulge in these 
gentle jests among themselves, it \vas obvious that inno- 
cence w\as in reality impossible, according to the rules 
■which had been laid down regarding treason. The practice 

Hoofil, XV. 157, 158. Meteren, 49., 15, 16. 

t Hoofd, iv. 157, 158, Braiwlfc, i, 471. Bor, iv, 230. Gacbanl, 14. 
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was in accordance witlt the precept, and persons were daily 
executed with senseless pretexts, which was worse than 
executions with no pretexts at all. Thus Peter de Wit of 
Ahisterdam was beheaded, because at one of the tumults 
in that city he had persuaded a rioter not to fire upon a 
magistrate. This was taken as sufficient proof that he was « 
a man in authority among the rebels, and he was accord- 
ingly put to death’. Madame Juriaen, who, in 1566, had 
struck with her slipper a little wooden image of the Virgin, 
together with her maid-servant, who had witnessed without 
denouncing the crime, were both drowned by the hangman 
in a hogshead placed on the scaffold, f . 

Death, even, did not in all cases place a criminal beyond 
the reach of the executioner. Egbert Meynartzoon, a man 
of high official rank, had been condemned, together with 
two colleagues, on an accusation of collecting money in a 
Lutheran church. He died in prison of dropsy. The 
sheriff was indignant with the physician, because, in spite 
of cordials and strengthening prescriptions, the culprit had 
slipped through his fingers before he had felt those of the 
hangman. He consoled himself by placing the body on a 
chair, and having the dead man beheaded in company with 
his colleagues. I 

Thus the whole country became a charnel-house; the 
death-bell tolled hourly in every village ; not a family but 
was called to mourn for its dearest relatives, while the 
snrvivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts of their former 
selves, among the wrecks of their former homes. The 
spirit of the nation, within a few months after the arrival 
of Alva, seemed hopelessly broken. The blood of its best 
and bravest had already stained the scaffold ; the men to 
whom it had been accustomed to look for guidance and 
protection, were dead, in. prison, or in exile. Submission 
had ceased to be of any avail, flight was impossible, and 
the spirit of vengeance had alighted at every fireside. The 
mourners went daily about the streets, for there was hardly 
a house which had not been made desolate. The scaffolds, 
the gallows, the funeral piles, which had been sufficient in 
ordinary times, furnished now an entirely inadequate ma- 
chinery for the incessant executions. Columns and stakes 

Hoofd, V. 183, 488. 
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in everj street, tlie door-posts of private bouses, tbe fences 
in tlie fields, were laden with human carcasses, strangled, 
burned, beheaded. The orchards in the country bore on 
many a tree the hideous fruit of human bodies. 

Thus the Netherlands w’ere crushed, and but for the 
stringency of tbe tyranny which had now closed their gates, 
would have been depopulated. The grass began to grow 
in the streets of those cities which had recently nourished 
so many artisans. In all those gveat manufacturing and 
industrial marts, where the tide of human life had throbbed 
so vigorously, there now reigned the silence and the dark- 
ness of midnight. It was at this time that the learned 
Tiglius wrote to his friend Hopper, that all venerated the 
prudence and gentleness of the Duke of Alva.f Such were 
among tbe first-fruits of that prudence and that gentleness. 

The Duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued 
state of irritation. She had not ceased for many months to 
demand her release from the odious position of a ciplier in 
a land where she had so lately been sovereign, and she bad 
at last obtained it Philip transmitted his acceptance of 
her resignation by the same courier wlio brought Alva’s 
commission to be governor-general in her place. I The letters 
to the Duchess^ were full of conventional compliments for 
her past services, accompanied, however, with a less barren 
and more acceptible acknowledgment, in the shape of a life 
income of 14,000 ducats instead of the 8,000 hitherto en- 
joyed by her highness. § 

In addition to this liberal allowance, of which she was 
never to be deprived, except upon receiving full payment 
of 140,000 ducats, she was presented with 25,000 fiorins 
by the estates of Brabant, and with 80,000 by those of 
Flanders, |j 

With these substantial tokens of the success of her nine 
years’ fiitigue and intolerable anxiety, she at last took her 
departure from tlie Netherlands, having conimunieahnl the 
dissolution of her co}m6xioii with the provinces hy a fare- 
well letter to the estates dated Otli December, i507.1i 
Within a few weeks afterwards, escorted by the Duke of 
Alva across the frontier of Brabant, attended by a coiisider- 

* Hoofd, iv. 153. .f Yigl. M Hopp, Ep,, »hi. 451. 
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able deputation of Flemish nobility into Germany, and ac- 
companied to her journey’s end at Parma by the Count 
and Countess of Mansfeld, she finally closed her eventful 
career in the Netherlands.^ 

The horrors of the succeeding administration proved 
beneficial to her reputation. Upon the dark ground of 
succeeding years the lines Avhich recorded her history 
seemed written with letters of light. Yet her conduct in 
the Netherlands offers but few points for approbation, and 
many for indignant censure. That she was not entirely 
destitute of feminine softness and sentiments of bounty, her 
parting despatch to her brother proved. In that letter she 
recommended to him a course of clemency and forgiveness, 
and reminded him that the nearer kings approached to God 
in station, the more they should endeavor to imitate Him 
in his attributes of benignity, f But the language of this 
farewell was more tender than had been the spirit of her 
government. One looks in vain, too, through the general 
atmosphere of kindness which pervades the epistle, for. a 
special recommendation of those distinguished and doomed 
seigniorsj whose attachment to her person and whose 
chivalrous and conscientious endeavors to fulfil her own 
orders, had placed them upon the edge of that precipice 
from which they were shortly to be hurled. The men who 
had restrained her from covering herself with disgrace by 
a precipitate retreat from the post of danger, and who had 
imperilled their lives by obedience to her express instruc- 
tions, had been long languishing in solitary confinement, 
never to be terminated except by a traitor’s death — yet we 
search in vain for a kind word in their behalf. 

Meantime the second civil war in France had broken out. 
The hollow truce by which the Guise party and'tlie Hugue- 
nots had partly pretended to deceive each other was hastened 
to its end, among other causes, by the march of Alva to the 
Netherlands. The Huguenots had taken alarm, for they 
recognized the fellowship which united their foes in all 
countries against the Beformation, and Conde and Coligny 
knew too well that the same influence which had brought 
Alva to Brussels would soon create an exterminating army 
against their followers. Hostilities were resumed with more 
bitterness than ever. The battle of St. Benis—fierce, fatal, 

* Vigl. ad Hopp. xW. xlvi. Strada, i. 305, 306. 
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but indecisive— was fought. The octogenarian hero, Mont- 
morency, fighting like a foot soldier, refusing to yield his 
sword, and x'epljing to the respectful solicitations of his 
nearest enemy by dashing his teethe doAvn his throat with 
the butt~end of his pistol, the hero of so many battles, 
whose defeat at St, Quentin had been the fatal point in his 
career, had died at last in his armor, bravely but not glo- 
riously, ill conflict with his own conn tiyinen, led by his own 
heroic nephew.^ The military control of the Catholic party 
was .completely in the hand of the Guises; the Chancellor 
de riiopital had abandoned the court after a last and futile 
effort to reconcile contending factions, which no human 
powder could unite; the Huguenots had possessed them- 
selves of Eoeheile and of other strong places, and, under 
the guidance of adroit statesmen and accomplished generals, 
were pressing the Most Christian monai'ch hard in the very 
heart of his kingdom, f 

As early as the middle of October, while still in Ant- 
werp, Alva had received several secret agents of the French 
monarch, then closely beleaguered in his capital. Cardinal 
Lorraine offered to place several strong places of France in 
the hands of the Spaniard, and Alva had written to Philip 
that he was disposed to accept the offer, and to render the 
service. The places thus held would be a guarantee for his 
expenses, he said, while in case King Charles and his brother 
should die, their possession would enable Philip to assert 
his own claim to the French crown in right of his wife, 
the Salic law hebu/ merely a pleasantry I 

The Queen Dowager, adopting now a very different tone 
from that which characterized her conversation at the Bay- 
onne interview, wrote to Alva, that if, for want of ^000 Spa- 
nish musketeers, which she requested him to lurnish, slie 
should be obliged to succumb, she chose to disculpate herself 
in advance before God and Christian princes for the peace 
■which she should be obliged to make. § The Duke wToto 
to her in reply, that it \vas much better to have a kingdom 
ruined in preserving it for God and the king by war, than to 
have it kept entire without wm\ to the profit of the devil and 
of his followers, jj He was also reported on another occasion 
to have reminded her of the Spanish proverb— that the head 

* Do Tlion, 374, et seq., lir. sdL. t.'w t IMd*, 378. 
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of one salmon is %Yortli those of a hundred frogs.*" The 
hint, if it were really given, was certainly destined to be 
acted upon. 

The Duke not only furnished Catharine with advice, but 
with the musketeers which she had solicited. Two thousand 
foot and fifteen hundred horse, under the Count of Arem- 
berg, attended by a choice band of the Catholic nobility of 
the Netherlands, had joined the royal camp at Paris before 
the end of the year, to take their part in the brief hostilities 
by which the second treacherous peace was to be preceded. f 

Meantime, Alva was not unmindful of the business which 
had served as a pretext in the aiTest of the two Counts. 
The fortifications of the principal cities were pushed on 
with great rapidity. The memorable citadel of Antwerp in 
particular had already been commenced in October under 
the superintendence of the celebrated engineers, Pacheco 
and Gabriel de Cerbeiloni. f In a few months it was com- 
pleted, at a cost of one million four hundred thousand 
fiorins, of which sum the citizens, in spite of their remon- 
strances, were compelled to contribute more than one quarter. 
The sum of fom^ hundred thousand fiorins was forced from 
the burghers by a tax upon all hereditary property within 
the municipality. § Two thousand workmen were employed 
daily in the construction of this important fortress, which 
was erected, as its position most plainly manifested, not to 
protect, but to control the commercial capital of the pro- 
vinces. It stood at the edge of the city, only separated 
from its walls by an open esplanade. It was the most per- 
fect pentagon in Europe, II having one of its sides resting 
on the Scheld, two turned towards the city, and two towards 
the open country. Five bastions, with walls of hammered 
stone, connected by curtains of turf and masonry, surrounded 
by walls measuring a league in circumference, and by an 
outer moat fed by the Beheld, enclosed a spacious enceinte, 
where a little church with many small lodging-houses, shaded 
by trees and shrubbery, nestled among the bristling artillery, 
as if to mimic the appearance of a peaceful and pastoral 
village. To four of the five bastions, the Captain- General, 

* Do Tlion, t. T., liv. sliv. 615. Hug. Grot. Aimal., lit), ii. 40. Bor, iv, 
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with characteristic ostentation, gave his own names and titles. 
One was called the Duke, the second Ferdinando, a third 
Toledo, a fourth Alva, while the fifth was baptized with the 
name of the ill-fated engineer, Pacheco. The water-gate 
was decorated with the escutcheon of Alva, surrounded hy 
his Golden Fleece collar, with its pendant Lamb of God ; a 
symbol of blasphemous irony, which still remains upon the 
fortress, to recal the image of the tyrant and murderer. 
Each bastion was honeycombed with casemates and subter- 
ranean storehouses, and capable of containing within its 
bowels a vast supply of provisions, munitions, and soldiers. 
Such was the celebrated citadel built to tame tlie turbulent 
spirit of Antwerp, at the cost of those whom it was to terrify 
and to instilt.-*v 

De Tlioti, V. 300. Bor, iv. SIO. Hoord, ir. 154, Bcnth'oglio, ir. 58. 
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Grange, Count Louis, Hoogstraaten, and others, cited before the Blood-Council 
• - Charges against them — Letter of Orange in reply — Position and sentiments 
of the Prince — Seizure of Count de Buren — ^Details of that transaction — Pe- 
titions to the Council from Louvain and other places — Sentence of death 
against the whole population of the Netherlands pronounced by the Spanish 
Inquisition and proclaimed by Philip— Gruel inventions against heretics— 
The Wild Beggars — Preliminary proceedings of the Council against Egmont 
and Horn — Interrogatoiies addressed to them in prisoix — Articles of accusa- 
tion against them — Foreclosure of the cases — Pleas to the jurisdiction — ■ 
Efforts by the Countesses Egmont and Horn, by many Knights of the Fleece, 
and by the Emperor, in h^vor of the prisoners — Answers of Alva and of 
Philip — Obsequious behavior of Viglius — Difficulties arising from the Golden 
Fleece statutes set aside — Particulars of the charges against Count Horn and 
of his defence — Articles of accusation against Egmont— Sketch of his reply 
— Beflections upon the two trials — Attitude of Orange — His published 
“ Justification’* — His secret combinations — His commission to Count Louis 
— Large sums of money subscribed by the Nassau ffimily, by Netheriand 
refugees, and others — Great persouiil sacrifices made by the Prince — Quadm- 
ple scheme for invading the Netherlands — Defeat of the patriots under 
CocqueviUe — Defeat of Villers — Invasion of Friesland by Count Louis — 
Measures of Alva to oppose him— Command of the royalists entrusted to 
Aremberg and Meghem— The Duke’s plan for the campaign — Skirmish at 
Dam — ^Detention of Meghem — Count Louis at Heiliger-Lee — Nature of the 
ground — Advance of Aremberg— Disposition of the patriot forces — Impa- 
tience of the Spanish troops to engage— Battle of Heiligei'-Lee — Defeat and 

death of Aremberg— Death of Adolphus Nassau — Effects of the battle 

Anger and sevei’e measures of Alva — Eighteen nobles executed at Brussels 

Sentence of death pronounced upon Egmont and Horn — ^The Bishop of Ypres 

sent to Egmont — Fruitless intercession by the prelate and the Conntess 

Egmont’s last night in px-ison — The ‘‘ Grande Place” at Bimssels — Details 
concerning the execution of Egmont and Horn — Observation upon the cha- 
racters of the two nobles — Destitute condition of Egmont’s family. 

Lat 3‘] in October, tlie Duke of Alva made bis triumphant 
entry into the new fortress. During his absence, which was 
to continue during the remainder of the year, he had ordered 
the Secretary Courteville and the Councillor del Rio to super- 
intend the commission, which was then actually engaged in 
collecting materials for the prosecutions to be instituted 
against the Prince of Orange and the other nobles who had 
abandoned the countiy.^^^ Accordingly, soon after his return, 
on the 19th of January, 1568, tlie Prince, his brother Louis 
of Nassau, his brother-in-law, CountVan den Berg, the Count 
Hoogstraaten, the Count Gulemburg, and the Baron Mon- 

*■ Gacbard. Notice, etc,, 10, 11. 
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tignj, were siimiBoned in the name of Alva to appear before 
the Blood- Gomicil, within tlirice fourteen days from the date 
of the proclamation, under pain of perpetual banishment 
with confiscation of their estates.'J^ It is needless to say 
that these seigniors did not obey the summons. They 
knew full ■well that their obedience would be rewarded only 
by death. 

The charges against the Prince of Orange, which were 
drawn up in ten articles, stated, chiefly and briefly, that he 
had been, and was, the head and front of the rebellion ; that 
as soon as his Majesty had left the Netherlands, he had be- 
gun Ms machinations to make himself master of the country 
and to expel his sovereign by foixe, if he should attempt to 
return to the provinces ; that he had seduced his Majesty’s 
subjects by false pretences that the Spanish inquisition wxs 
about to be introduced; that he had been the secret en- 
conrager and director of Brederode and the confederated 
nobles ; and that when sent to Antwerp, in the name of the 
Eegent, to put down the rebellion, he had encouraged heresy 
anti accorded freedom of religion to the Ileformers.f 

The articles against Hoogstraaten and the other gentle- 
men w'ere of similar tenor. It certainly was not a slender 
I') roof of tlie calm effrontery of the government thus to see 
Alva’s proclamation cliarging it as a crime upon Orange tliat 
he liad inveigled the lieges into revolt by a false assertion 
that the inquisition was about to be established, when letters 
iroin the Duke to Philip, and from Granvelle to Philip,, 
dated upon nearly the same day, advised the immediate re- 
storation of the inquisition as soon as an adequate number 
of executions had paved the way for the measure, | It was 
also a suflicient indication of a reckless despotism, that while 
the Duchess, wlio had made the memorable Accord with the 
Eeligionists, received a flattering letter of thanks and a fare- 
well pension of fourteen thousand ducats yearly, those who, 
by lier orders, liad acted upon that treaty as the basis of 
their negotiations, were summoned to lay down their heads 
upon the block. 

The Prince replied to this summons by a brief and some- 
what contemptuous plea to the jurisdiction. As a Kniglit of 
the Fleece, as a member of the Germanic Empire, as a 

« Bor, h*. 220, 231, 223. Meteren, 50, ,V, <1. Vrnelsi, if, n. 
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sovereign prince in France, as a citizen of the Netherlands, 
he rejected the authority of Alva and of his self-constituted 
trihunai His innocence he was willing to establish before 
competent courts and righteous judges. As a Knight of 
the Fleece, he said he could be tried only by his peers, the 
brethren of the ordei', and, for that purpose, he could be sum- 
moned only by the King as Head of the Chapter, with the 
sanction of at least six of his fellow-knights. In conclusion, 
he offered to appear before his Imperial Majesty, the Electors, 
and other members of the Empire, or before the Knights of 
the Golden Fleece. In the latter case, he claimed the right, 
under the statutes of that order, to he placed while the trial 
was pending, not in a solitary prison, as had been the fate 
of Egmont and of Horn, but mider the friendly charge and 
protection of the brethren themselves. The letter was ad- 
dressed to the procurator-general, and a duplicate was for- 
warded to the Duke.'J« 

From the general tenor of the document, it is obvious both 
that the Prince was not yet ready to throw down the gauntlet 
to his sovereign, nor to proclaim his adhesion to the new 
religion. On departing from the Netherlands in the spring, 
he had said openly that he was still in possession of sixty 
thousand florins yearly, and that he should commence no 
hostilities against Philip, so long as he did not disturb him 
in his honor or his estates, f 

Plis character had, however, already been attacked, his 
property threatened with confiscation. His closest ties of 
family were now to he severed by the hand of the tyrant. 
His eldest child, the Count de Buren, torn from his pro- 
tection, w^as to be carried into indefinite captivity in a 
foreign land. It was a remarkable oversight, for a person 
of his sagacity, that, upon his own departure from the pro- 
vinces, he should leave liis son, then a hoy of thirteen years, 
to pursue his studies at the college of Louvain. Thus ex- 
posed to the power of the government, he Avas soon seized 
as a hostage for the good behavior of the father. Granvelle 
appears to have been the first to recommend the step in a 
secret letter to Philip, f but Alva scarcely needed prompting. 
Accordingly, upon the 13th of Febi'uary, 1568, the Duke 
sent the Seignior de Chassy to Louvain, attended by four 
officers and by twelve archers. He was furnished with 

* Soo the letter in Bor, iv. 222, 223, 224. 
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a letter to tlie Count de Bureii,in •whicli tliat young noble- 
man was requested to place implicit confidence in the 
bearer of the despatch, and was informed that the desire 
wdiicli his Majesty had to see him educated for his service, 
vras the cause of the communication which the Seignior de 
Chassy was about to make. 

That gentleman w^as, moreover, minutely in|tmcted as to 
Ills method of proceeding in this memorable case of kid- 
napping. He was to present the letter to the young Count 
in presence of his tutor. He was to invite him to Spain in 
the name of his Majesty. He was to assure him that his 
l\Iajesty’s commands were solely with a view to his own good, 
and that he was not commissioned to arrest, but only to 
escort him. He was to allow the Count to he accompanied 
only by two valets, two pages, a cook, and a keeper of ac- 
counts. He was, however, to induee his tutor to accompany 
him, at least to the Spanish frontier. He was to arrange 
that the second day after his arrival at Louvain, the Count 
should set out for Antwerp, where he w’as to lodge with Count 
Lodi'on, after which they were to proceed to Flushing, 
whence they wex'e to embark for Spain. At that city he was 
to deliver the young Prince to the person whom he would 
find there, commissioned for that purpose by the Duke. 
As soon as he had made the first proposition at Louvaixa to 
the Count, he was, with the assistance of his retinue, to 
keep the most strict watch over him day and night, but 
without allowing the supervision to be perceived.f 

The plan was carried out admirably. It was fortunate, 
however, for the kidnappers, that the young Prince proved 
iavorahly disposed to the plan. He accepted the invitation 
of his captors with alacrity. He even wrote to thank the 
governor for liis friendly ofiices in iiis behalf. J; He received 
with boyish gratification the festivities with which Lodron 
enlivened his brief sojourn at Antwerp, and ho set forth 
without reluctoce for that gloomy and tenible land of Spain, 
whence so rarely a Flemish traveller had returned. § A 
changeling, as it were, from his cradle, he seemed com- 
pletely transformed by his Spanish tuition, for he was 
educated and not sacrificed by Philip. When he returned 
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to the Netherlands, after a twenty years’ residence in Spain, 
it was difficult to detect in his gloomy brow, saturnine cha- 
racter, and Jesuitical habits, a trace of the generous spirit 
which characterized that race of heroes, the house of Orange- 
Nassam 

Philip had expressed some anxiety as to the consequences 
of this capture upon the governments of Germany. -i' Alva, 
however, reassured his sovereign upon that point, by reason 
of the extreme docility of the captive, and the quiet manner 
in ■which the arrest had been conducted. At that particular 
juncture, moreover, * it would have been difficult for the 
government of the Netherlands to excite surprise any- 
where, except by an act of clemency. The president and 
the deputation of professors from the university of Lou- 
vain waited upon Vargas, by whom, as acting president of 
the Blood-Council, the arrest had nominally been made, 
with a remonstrance that the measure was in gross violation 
of their statutes and privileges. That personage, however, 
wdth his usual contempt both for law and Latin, answered 
brutually, “Non curamus vestros privilegios,” and with this 
memorable answer, abruptly closed his interview'' with the 
trembling pedants.f 

Petitions now poured into the council from all quar- 
ters, abject recantations from terror-stricken municipalities, 
humble intercessions in behalf of doomed and imprisoned 
victims. To a deputation of the magistracy of Antwerp, 
who came with a prayer for mercy in behalf of some of their 
most distinguished fellow-citizens, then in prison, the Duke 
gave a passionate and ferocious reply. He expressed his 
wonder that the citizens of Antwerp, that hotbed of treason, 
should dare to approach him in behalf of traitors and here- 
tics. Let them look to it in futoe, he continued, or he 
would hang every man in the whole city, to set an example 
to the rest of the country ; for his Majesty w’-ould rather the 
wdiole land should become an uninhabited wilderness, than 
that a single dissenter should exist within its territory. I 

Events now marched with rapidity. The monarch 
seemed disposed literally to execute the threat of his viceroy. 
Early in the year, the most sublime sentence of death was 
promulgated which has ever been pronounced since the 
ci-eation of the Avoiid. The Boman tyrant wished that his 

* Corresp. Philippe 11., i, 731. t Bor, iv. 222* V. d, Vynckt, ii. 98. 
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enemies^ beads were all upon a single neck, that be might 
strike tliem off at a blow ; the inquisition assisted Philip to 
place the heads of all his Netherland subjects upon a single 
neck for the same fell purpose. Upon the 16th February, 
1568, a sentence of the Holy Office condemned all the 
inhahitmits of the Netherlands to death as heretics. From 
this universal doom onlfy a few persons, especially nayned, 
were excepted.* A proclamation of the King, dated ten 
days later, confirmed this decree of the inquisition, and 
ordered it to be carried into instant execution, without re- 
gard to age, sex, or condition. f This is probably the most 
concise death-warrant that was ever framed. Three mil- 
lions of people, men, women, and children, Avere sentenced 
to the scaffold in three lines ; and, as it was well known 
that these were not liarmless thunders, like some bulls of 
the Yatican, but serious and practical measures, which were 
to be enforced, the horror which they produced may be 
easily imagined. It Avas hardly the jAmpose of govern- 
ment to compel the absolute completion of the Avholesale 
plan in all its length and breath, yet in the horrible times, 
upon Avhieh they had fallen, the Netherlaiiders might be 
excused for believing that no measure was too monstrous 
to be fulfilled. At any rate, it was certain that when all 
Avere condemned, a7iy might at a moment’s waniixig be 
carried to the scaffold, and this Avas precisely the course 
adopted by the authorities. Under this universal decree 
the industry of the Blood-Council might now seem super- 
fluous. Why should not these mock prosecutions be dis- 
pensed Avith against individuals, noAv that acoimnoii sentence 
had swallowed the Avliole populatioji in one vast gvsLVG? 
Yet it may be supposed that if the exertions of the commis- 
sioners and councillors served no other purpose, they at 
least furnished the goveimmeiit with valuable evidence as to 
the relative Avealth and other circumstances of the individual 
victims. The leading thought of the government being 
that persecution, judiciously managed, might fructify into 
a golden harvest,! it Avas still desirable to persevere in 
the cause in Avhich already such bloody progress had been 
made. 

^ Bav, iv. 220. Hoofd, iv. 158. Motereu, 49. 
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And under this new decree, tlie execntions certainly did 
not slacken. Men in the highest and the humblest posi- 
tions were daily and hourly dragged to the stake. Alva, in 
a single letter to Philip, coolly estimated the number of 
executions which were to take place immediately after the 
expiration of holy week, at eight Imndred heads,'' Many 
a citizen, convicted of a hundred thousand florins and of no 
other crime, saw himself suddenly tied to a horse’s tail, 
with his hands fastened behind him, and so dragged to the 
gallows.f But although wealth was an unpardonable sin, 
poverty proved rarely a protection. Beasons sufEcient could 
always be found for dooming the starveling laborer as well as 
the opulent burgher. To avoid the disturbances created in 
the streets by the frequent harangues or exhortations ad- 
dressed to the bystanders by the victims on their way to 
the scaffold, a new gag was invented. The tongue of each 
prisoner was screwed into an iron ring, and then seared 
with a hot iron. The swelling and inflammation which 
were the immediate result, prevented the tongue from 
slipping through the ring, and of course effectually pre- 
cluded all possibility of speech. ]; 

Although the minds of men were not yet prepared for 
concentrated revolt against the tyranny under which they 
were languishing, it was not possible to suppress all senti- 
ments of humanity, and to tread out every spark of natural 
indignation. Unfortunately, in the bewilderment and misery 
of this people, the Erst development of a forcible and or- 
ganized resistance was of a depraved and malignant cha- 
racter. Extensive bands of marauders and highway rob- 
bers sprang into existence, who called themselves the 
Wild Beggars, % and who, wearing the mask and the sym- 
bols of a revolutionary faction, committed great excesses in 
many parts of the country, robbing, plundering, and mur- 
dering. Their principal wTath w'as exercised against re- 
ligious houses and persons. Many monasteries were robbed, 
many clerical persons maimed and maltreated. It became 
a habit to deprive priests of their noses or ears, and to tie 
them to the tails of horses.. || This was the w^ork of rufEan 
gangs, whose very existence was engendered out of the 
social and moral putrescence to which the country %vas re- 
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cliiccci, and wlio were willing to pi’ofife by the deep and uni- 
versal hatred which was felt against Catholics and monks. 
An edict thundered forth by Alva,- authorizing and coin- 
nianding all persons to slay the wild beggars at sight, 
without trial or hangman, was of comparatively slight 
avail. An armed force of veterans actively scouring the 
countiy was more successful, and the freebooters were, for 
a time, suppressed, f 

Meantime the Counts Egmont and Horn had been kept 
ill rigorous confinement at Ghent. Not a warrant had been 
read or drawn up for their arrest. Not a single preliminary 
investigation, not the shadow of an information, had pre- 
ceded the long imprisonment of two men so elevated in 
rank, so distinguished in the public service. I After the ex- 
piration of two rnontlis, however, the Duke condescended 
to commence a mock process against them. The council- 
lors appointed to this work were Vargas and Del Bio, 
assisted by Secretary Praets, These persons visited the 
Admiral on the iOtii, 11th, 19th, and ITth of November, 
and Count Egmont on the ISth, 13th, 14th, and Ifith of 
the same month ; requiring them to respond to a long, 
confused, and rambling collection of interrogatories.! They 
were obliged to render these replies in prison, unassisted 
by any advocates, on penalty of being condemned iu contu- 
w?uc/aw.l] The questions, awkwardly drawn up sis they 
seemed, were yet tortuously and cunningly arranged with a 
vieiv of entrapping the prisoners into self-contradiction. 
After this work had been completed, alltlie papers by which 
they intended to justify their answers were taken away from 
them.lF, Iheviously, too, their houses ami those of their 
secretaries, Bakkerzeel and Alonzo de la Loo, had been 
thoroughly ransacked, and every letter and document which 
could be found placed in tlie hands of government. Bakker- 
zeel, moreover, as already stated, had been repeatedly placed 
upon the rack, for the purpose of extorting confessions 
which might implicate his master. These preliminaries 
and preeaurionarv steps having been taken, die Counts had 
again been left to their solitude for two months longer. On 

* Dated mh March, 15d8. Bor, iv. m. f lUd.^ 

t La Deduction de I’lnnocence dw Comte de Homes, a.d. 1568, etc., 35, 36. 
Bor, iv. 195, 

§ Ihir, iv. 190. il La Dddnetioa, etc., 36, 37. 

«1| I'bid., 39. 
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the lOtk JantLary, each was furnished with a copy of the 
declarations or accusations filed against him by the pro- 
curator-general. To these documents, drawn up respec- 
tively in sixty-three, and in ninety articles,'^ they were re- 
quired, within five days’ time, without the assistance of an 
advocate, and without consultation with any human being, 
to deliver a written answer, on pain, as before, of being 
proceeded against and condemned by default, f 

This order was obeyed within nearly the prescribed 
period, and here, it may be said, their own participation in 
their trial ceased; while the rest of the proceedings were 
hurled in the deep bosom of the Blood-Council. After their 
answers had been delivered, and not till tlien, the prisoners 
•were, by an additional mockery, permitted to employ advo- 
cates. 1 These advocates, however, were allowed only occa- 
sional interviews with their clients, and always in the pre- 
sence of certain persons, especially deputed for that pur- 
pose by the Duke.§ They were also allowed commissioners 
to collect evidence and take depositions ; but before the 
witnesses were ready, a purposely premature day, 8th of 
May, was fixed upon for declaring the case closed, and not 
a single tittle of their evidence, personal or documentary, 
was admitted. |1 Their advocates petitioned for an exhibi- 
tion of the evidence prepared by government, and were re- 
fused. H Thus, they were forbidden to use the testimony 
in their favor, while that which was to be employed against 
them was kept secret Finally, the proceedings were for- 
mally concluded on the 1st of June, and the papers laid 
before the Duke. The mass of matter relating to these 
two monster processes was declared, three days afterwards, 
to have been examined— a physical impossibility in itself j-f 
— and judgment was pronounced upon the 4th of June. 
This issue was precipitated by the campaign of Louis 
Nassau in Friesland, forming a series of important events 
which it will be soon our duty to describe. It is previously 
necessary, however, to add a few words in elucidation 

* Foppens, Supp. h THist. de Strada, ote., i. 24 — 63. 

•f Bor, iv. 195. La Deduction, etc., 39 — 41. 

$ La Deduction, etc., 42, 43. Compare Vigl. ad Hopp. Ep., 44 and 45. 

§ La Deduction de Tlnnoeence, etc., 42, 43. 

1! La Deduction, etc., 43, 44. In the case of Egmont, lie was declared ex- 
clus et debarte,” and therefore deprived of all right to make defence, on the 
14tli May. — Y. Supp. to Strada, i. 102, 193. Appointment of Alva. 

La i><5duction, etc. , 43. Bor, iy, 239* 

tf Ibid, La Deduction, etc., 45, 46, 
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of tlie t^vo niock trials which have been thus brief! j 
sketched. 

The proceedings had been carried on, from first to last, 
nnderprotest by the prisoners, under a threat of contumacy 
on the part of the government'*' Apart from the totally 
irresponsible and illegal character of the tribunal before 
which they were summoned — the Blood-Council being a 
private institution of Alva’s without pretext or commission 
— -these nobles acknowledged the jurisdiction of but three 
oourts. 

As Knights of the Golden Fleece, bodi claimed the privi- 
lege of that order to be tried by its statutes. As a citizen 
and noble of Brabant, Egmont claimed the protection of 
the “Joyeuse Entree,” a constitution which had been 
sworn to by Philip and his ancestors, and by Philip more 
amply than by all his ancestors. As a member and Count 
of the Holy Eoman Empire, the Admiral claimed to be 
tried by his peers, the electors and princes of the realm, f 

The Countess Egmont, since her husband’s arrest, and 
the confiscation of his estates before judgment, had been 
reduced to a life of poverty as well as agony. With her 
eleven children, all of tender age, she liad taken refuge in 
a convent. P'rantic with despair, more utterly desolate, 
and more deeply wronged than high-born lady had ever 
been before, she left no stone unturned to save her hus- 
band from his fate, or at least to obtain for him an impar- 
tial and competent tribunah She addressed the Duke of 
Alva, the King, the Emperor, her brother the Elector 
Palatine, and many leading Knights of the Pleece. J The 
Countess Dowager of Horn, both whose sons now lay 
in the jaws of death, occupied herself also with the most 
moving appeals to the same high personages. § No pains 
were spared to make the triple plea to the jurisdiction 
valid. The leading Knights of the Fleece, Mansfeld, 
whose loyalty was unquestioned, and Hoogstraaten, although 
himself an outlaw, called upon the King of Spain, to px^otect 
the statutes of the illustrious order of which he was the 
chief. II The estates of Brabant, upon the petition of 
Sabina, Countess Egmont, that they would take to heart 

* Lji Dedixetion, etc,, 40, 41, 

t Bor, iv. 195. , t 188, ISO, 190. 

§ L:i etc., 605—042., ,■ Bor, ttOiiop. . 

il La Dtjduction, Ota, xibi sup. 
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fee privileges of fee province, so feat her husband migiat 
enjoy that protection of which the meanest citizen in the 
land could not be justly deprived, addressed a feeble and 
trembling protest to Alva, and enclosed to him the lady’s 
petition.=^‘ The Emperor, on behalf of Count Horn, wrote 
personally to Philip, to claim for him a trial before the 
members of the realm, f 

It was all in vain. The conduct of Philip and his 
Viceroy coincided in spirit with fee honest brutality of 
Vargas. “ Non curamus vesiros immlegm,'' summed up fee 
whole of the proceedings. Non cummus vestros privilegioz had 
been the unanswerable reply to every constitutional argu- 
ment which had been made against tyranny since Philip 
mounted his father s throne. It was now the only response 
deemed necessary to the crowd of petitions in favor of the 
Counts, whether they proceeded from sources humble or 
august. Personally, the King remained silent as fee grave. 
In writing to the Duke of Alva, he observed feat the Em- 
peror, the Dukes of Bavaria and Lorraine, the Duchess and 
the Duchess-Dowager, had waitten to him many times, 
and in the most pressing manner, in favor of the Counts 
Horn and Egmont.” He added, that he had made no 
reply to them, nor to other Knights of the Fleece who 
had implored him to respect the statutes of the order, 
and he begged Alva to hasten the process as fast as pos- 
sible.” To an earnest autograph letter, in which fee Em« 
peror, on fee 2nd of March, 1568, made a last effort to 
save the illustrious prisoners, he replied, that “ the whole 
world w^ould at last approve his conduct, but that, at any 
rate, he would not act diiferently, even if he should, risk 
the loss of the provinces, and if the sky should fall on Ms 
head "I 

But little heed was paid to the remonstrances in behalf 
of the imperial courts, or the privileges of Brabant. These 
were but cobweb impediments which, indeed, had long 
been brushed away. President Viglius was even pathetic on 

* Bor, iv. 1S9. Foppens, Sapp, do Strada, i. 16 — 22. 

t The letter is published in the DiSdactiou do rinnoceiice, etc., 609. It is 
dated 20tli October, 1567. The Emperor claims for tbe Admiral, as member 
of the Empire, a trial before the electors and princes of the holy realm, speaks 
of his distinguished services, and implores his release from a confinemeut “ the 
reasons for ■which are entirely concealed and ■unknown.” 

t Correspondance do Philippe 11., ii. 762. See also Ibid., 738, 739, 746, 
750. 
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the subject of j\Iadamc Egmont’s petition to the Council 
of Brabaut. It was so bitter, he said, that the Duke was 
slightly annoyed, and took it ill that the rojd. servants 
in that council should have his Majesty’s interests so little 
at heart.'-' It seemed indecent in the eyes of the excellent 
Frisian, that a wife pleading for her husband, a mother for 
her eleven children, so soon to be fatherless, should indulge 
in strong language ! 

The statutes of the Fleece were obstacles somewhat 
more serious. As, however, Alva had come to the Nether- 
lands f pledged to accomplish the destruction of these two 
nobles, as soon as he should lay his hands upon them, it 
was only a question of form, and even that question was, 
after a little reflection, unceremoniously put aside. 

To the petitions in behalf of the two Counts, therefore, 
that they should be placed in the friendly keeping of 
the order, and be tried by its statutes, the Duke replied, 
peremptorily, that he had undertaken the cognizance of 
tliis affair by commission of his Majest3% as sovereign of 
the land, not as head of the Golden Fleece, that he should 
carry it through as it had been commenced, and that the 
Counts should discontinue presentations of petitions upon 
this point. I 

In the embarrassment created by the stringent language 
of these statutes, Doctor Viglius found an opportunity to 
make himself very useful. Alva had been turning over the 
laws and regulations of the order, but could And no loop- 
hole. The President, however, came to his i-escue, and 
announced it as his legal opinion that the Governor need 
concern himself no further on the subject, and that the 
code of the Fleece offered no legal impediment to the pro- 
cess. § Alva immediately wrote to communicate this opinion 
to Philip, adding, -with great satisfaction, that he should 
immeyjiatcly make it known to the brethren of the order, a 
step which wiis the more necessary because Egmont’s advo- 
cate had been making great trouble with these privileges, 
and had. been protesting at every step of the proceedings, j| 

^ Vigl. ad Hopp., Bplst. sxiv. 4‘00. 

t V. Gaehard. Notice sm* le Conseil des Ti’oublcs, 13, 14* Wageiiacr, 
Vaderl, Hist. Doel, rl 278. Hoofd, iv. 

t Bor, iv. 189, La B^ducUoa, «ic., '042* BnppL h VHM* de Blrada, i. 

§ § ** La cbose no laisse non h d&ircsr.’^r— CoiTespondanco dc Plnlippc IL. ii 

712, II Oorrospoadaiioo- do FJtIBppe IL, ii 712. 
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In what manner the learned President argued these trou- 
blesome statutes out of the way, has nowhere appeared ; 
but he completely reinstated himself in favor, and the 
Eling wrote to thank him for his legal exertions. 

It was now boldly declaimed that the statutes of the 
Fleece did not extend to such crimes as those with which 
the prisoners were charged. Alva, moreover, received an 
especial patent, ante-dated eight or nine months, by -which 
Philip empowered him to proceed against all persons im- 
plicated in the troubles, and particularly against Knights 
of the Golden Fleece."' 

It is superfluous to observe tbat these were merely the 
aibitrary acts of a despot. It is hardly necessary to cri- 
ticise such proceedings. The execution of the nobles 
had been settled before Alva left Spain. As they were 
inhabitants of a constitutional country, it was necessary 
to stride over the constitution. As they were Knights of 
the Fleece, it was necessary to set aside the statutes of the 
order. The Netherland constitutions seemed so entirely 
annihilated already, that they could hardly be considered 
obstacles ; but the order of the Fleece was an august little 
republic of which Philip was the hereditary chief, of which 
emperors, kings, and great seigniors were the citizens. 
Tyranny might he embarrassed by such subtle and golden 
filaments as these, even while it crashed through mu- 
nicipal charters as if they had been reeds and bulrushes. 
Nevertheless, the King’s course was taken. Although the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters of the or- 
der expressly provided for the trial and punishment of 
brethren who had been guilty of rebellion, heresy, or 
treason, f and although the eleventh chapter, perpetual 
and immutable, of additions to that constitution by the 
Emperor Charles, I conferred on the order exclusive 

■ 'fP .v: 

* Con’espondancc de Plulippe IL, i. 653, 705; and ii. 731. 

t Vide Eeponse en Forme de Missive faite pai' Monseignenr le Comte de 
Hoclistrate an Procurettr-G<iii^ral du Conseii de Crime, 28th. Peh. 1668,” with 
a letter of same date from that nobleman to the Duke of Alva, enclosing copies 
of the text of all the statutes of the Golden Fleece healing upon these questions, 
•with the addition of copious citations from the text of the “ Joyense Entree.” 
— Byv. Van. Anth. Stuickett tot de Hist, van, P. Bor, 17 — 32. 

i See the text of this chapter of additions in the pamphlet above cited. The 
manner of proceeding against a knight is therein minutely prescribed. 

His arrest required a waiTant, signed by at least sis knights, and he was 
afterwards to be kept, not in prison, but in ‘‘ the amiable company of the said 
Order'’ (‘* Taimahle compagnie du dit ordre -while the process, according to the 
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jiirisdiction over all crimes whatever committed by the 
knights, yet it was coolly proclaimed by Alva, that the crimes 
for which the Admiral and Egmont had been arrested were 
beyond the powers of the tribunal. 

So much for the plea to the jurisdiction. It is hardly 
worth while to look any further into proceedings which 
were initiated and brought to a conclusion in the manner 
already narrated. Nevertheless, as they were called a 
process, a single glance at the interior of that mass of 
documents can hardly be supa^fluous. 

The declaration against Count Horn, upon which, sup- 
ported by invisible witnesses, he was condemned, was in the 
nature of a narrative. It consisted in a rehearsal of cir- 
cumstances, some true and some fictitious, with five infer- 
ences. These five inferences amounted to five crimes — 
high treason, x'ebellion, conspiracy, misprision of treason, 
and breach of trust The proof of these crimes was 
evolved, in a dim and misty manner, out of a j)urposely 
confused recital. No events, howevei’, were recapitulated 
which have not been described in the course of this his- 
tory. Betting out with a general statement, that the Ad- 
miral, the Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, and other 
lords, had organized a plot to expel his Majesty from the 
Netherlands, and to divide the provinces among them- 
selves ; the declaration afterwards proceeded to particulars. 
Ten of its sixty-three articles were occupied with the Car- 
dinal Granvelle, who, by an absurd affectation, was never 
directly Tiarned, but called “ a certain personage — a prin- 
cipal personage — a grand personage, of his Majesty’s state 
council.” t None of the offences committed against him 
were forgotten : the 1 ith of March letter, the foois-cap, the 
livery, were reproduced in the most violent colors, and tlic 

proper form, was takiiijr its course. These details are curious. TIio cause of 
tlic Golden Fleece is not one of universal interest, Init the stringent and inipc- 
rious character of the statutes, which were thus boldly and contemptuously 
violated, seemed a T)arricr which would have resisted even the attacks of the 
destroyer of tlie Brabant constitution. Philip had no more difficulty in vio- 
lating his oath us head ctf the Fleece than ho hud as Duke of Brabant The 
charter of the ‘'’■'Joyeuse Eiilrde” and its aimihilation deservoa memoi’ablo 
Xdaec in the history of constitutional liherty. The article xvii. alone, was a 
sufficient shield to pr«>tGet not only a grand seignior like Egmont, but the 
ImmhlcRt citizen of the province. — IJdductioia de rirmoconce, etc., -.590. 

^ La Bedxiction, etc., 72, 73. ' ' 

f Interrogatories of Count Hojm, in Bor, Iv, 190 and wq. 
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cabal against tlie minister was quietly assumed to consti- 
tute treason against the monarch. 

The Admiral, it was further charged, had advised and 
consented to the fusion of the finance and privy councils 
with that of state, a measm’e which was clearly treasonable. 
He had, moreover, held interviews with the Prince of 
Orange, with Egmont, and other nobles, at Breda and at 
Hoogstraaten, at which meetings the confederacy and the 
petition had been engendered. That petition had been the 
cause of all tlie evils which had swept the land. “ It had 
scandalously injured the King, by affirming that the inqui- 
sition was a tyranny to humanity, ivhich ivas mi infamous 
and u?mortkij proposition.'’ The confederacy, with his 
knowledge and countenance, had enrolled 30,000 men. Pie 
had done nothing, any more than Orange or Egmont, to 
prevent the presentation of the petition. In the consulta- 
tion at the state-council which ensued, both he and the 
Prince were for leaving Brussels at once, while Count Eg- 
mont expressed an intention of going to Aix to drink the 
waters. Yet Count Egmont’s appearance (proceeded this 
indictment against another individual) exhibited not a single 
sign of sickness,! The Admiral had, moreover, drunk the 
toast of “ Vicent les gueux ” on various occasions, at the 
Culemhurg House banquet, at the private table of the 
Prince of Orange, at a supper at the monastery of Saint 
Bernard's, at a dinner given by Burgomaster Straalen. He 
had sanctioned the treaties with the rebels at Duffel, hj 
which he had clearhj rendered Mmself guilty of high treason. 
He had held an interview with Orange, Egmont, and 
Hoogstraaten, at Denremonde, for the treasonable purpose 
of arranging a levy of troops to prevent his Majesty’s en- 
trance into the Netherlands. He had refused to come to 
Brussels at the request of the Duchess of Parma, ■when the 
rebels were about to present the petition. He had written 
to his secretary that he was thenceforth resolved to serve 
neither King nor Kaiser. He had received from one Tafiin, 
with marks of approbation, a paper, stating that the as- 

* Charges against Coimt Horn, aH. xr. Bor, iv. 101. — Tho same words 
occtir also in the charges against Ooxint Egmont. — Proces cPEgiuont, art. xii. 

Scavoir de proposer par jurement qne rhiqiiisition contient on soi tyrainuo 
iinpassant tonte harhane, qni sent pax’olles iufames et indignes d’etre peiiseji,” 
— Snpp. de Strada, i. 31. 

t Charges against Coimt Hem, art. xx. 
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sembling of tlie states-general was the only remedy for the 
troubles in the land. He had repeatedly affirmed that the 
inquisition and edicts ought to be repealed. 

On his arrival at Tournay, in August, 1566, the people 
had cried “ les gueitos ;'' a proof that he liked the 

cry. All liis transactions at Tournay, ffiom first to last, had 
been criminal. He had tolerated reformed preaching, he 
had forbidden Catholics and Protestants to molest each 
other, he had omitted to execute heretics, he had allowed 
the religionists to erect an edifice for public worship out- 
side the walls. He had said, at the house of Prince Es- 
pinoy, that if the King should come into the provinces with 
force, he would oppose him with 15,000 troops. He had 
said, if Ms brother Montigny should be detained in Spain, 
he would march to his rescue at the head of 50,000 men 
whom he had at his command. He had on various occa- 
sions declared that “men should live according to their 
consciences” — as if divine and human laws were dead, and 
men, like wild beasts, were to follow all their lusts and 
desires. Lastly, he had encouraged the rebellion in Valen- 
ciennes.^ 

Of all these crimes and misdeeds the procurator declared 
himself sufficiently inforaied, and the aforesaid defendant 
entirely, commonly, and publicly detamed.t 
Wherefore, that officer teniiinated his declaration by 
claiming “ that the cause should be concluded summarily, 
and without figure or form of process ; and that therefore, 
by his Excellency or his sub-delegated judges, the afore- 
said defendant should be declared to have in diverse ways 
committed high treason, should be degraded from his dig- 
nities, and should be condemned to death, with confisca- 
tion of all his estates.”! 

The Admiral thus peremptorily summoned, within five 
days, without assistance, without documents, and from the 
walls of a prison, to answer to these charges, solm cx vincuUs 
causam dicer e, undertook his task with the boldness of in- 
nocence. § He protested, of course, to the jurisdiction, and 
complained of tiie want of an advocate, not in order to ex- 
cuse any weaki'iess in his defence, but only any inelegance 
in his statement. He then proceeded flatly to deny some 

* Charges agaisast Cotiat Horn, v. Bor* iv, ISO— WE 
t Ibid. Bor, iv. 195. 
i Ibid. La PtJduction, etc., 68. . 
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of the facts, to admit others, and to repel the whole trea- 
sonable inference.'!' His answer in all essential respects 
was triumphant. Supported by the evidence which, alas ! 
was not collected and published till after his death, it was 
impregnable. 

He denied that he had ever plotted against his King, to 
wKom he had ever been attached, but admitted that he had 
desired the removal of Granvelle, to whom he had always 
been hostile. He had, however, been an open and avowed 
enemy to the Cardinal, and had been engaged in no secret 
conspiracy against his character, or against his life, f He 
denied that the livery (for which, lioweyer, he was not 
responsible) had been intended to ridicule tlie Cardinal, but 
asserted that it was intended to afford an example of eco- 
nomy to an extravagant nobility. I He had met Orange 
and Egmont at Breda and Hoogstraaten, and had been 
glad to do so, for he had been long separated from tbem. 
These interview's, however, had been social, not political, 
for good cheer and merrymaking, § not for conspiracy and 
treason. He had never had any connection with the con- 
federacy ; he had neither advised nor protected the petition, 
but, on the contrary, after hearing of the contemplated 
movement, had written to give notice thereof to the 
Duchess. He was in no manner allied with Brederode, 
hut, on the contrary, for various reasons, was not upon 
friendly terms with him. j| He had not entered his house 
since bis return from Spain.^ He had not been a party to 
the dinner at Culemburg House. Upon that day he had 
dined with the Prince of Orange, with whom he w’-as lodg- 
ing, and, after dinner, they had both gone together to visit 
Mansfeld, wdio was confined with an inflamed eye. There 
they had met Egmont, and the three had proceeded toge- 
ther to Culemburg House in order to bring aw’-ay Hoog- 
straaten, whom the confederates had compelled to dine with 
them ; and also to warn the nobles not to commit them- 
selves by extravagant and suspicious excesses. They had 
remained in the house but a few minutes, during which 
time the company had insisted upon their drinking a single 
cup to the toast of Vivent le roy et les gueux'' They had 

* AiiSTTcr of Count Horn to the cliarges of the proenreur-g(5n^ral, Jn Bor, iv. 
195—209. t Ibi(L, 196, 197. t Ihid., art. y. Bor, 197. 

§ Answer of Count Honi, art. siiL, xiv., 198. 

11 Ibid., art. xsi., 199, 200. f Ibid. 
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th^n retired, taking witli them Hoogstraateii, and all think- 
ing that they had rendered a service to the government by 
their visit, instead of having made themselves liable to a 
charge of treason.'’*' As to the cries of “ Vimit Us gueuso'" 
at the tables of Orange, of the Abbot of Saint Bernard, and 
at other places, those words had been uttered by simple, 
Harmless fellows ; and as he considered the table a place of 
freedom, he had not felt himself justified in rebuking the 
manners of his associates, particularly in houses where he 
was himself but a guest, f As for committing treason at 
the Duffel meeting, he had not been there at all,]; He 
thanked God that, at that epoch, he had been absent from 
Brussels, for had he, as well as Orange and Egmont, been 
commissioned by the Duchess to ainange those difficult 
matters, he should have considered it his duty to do as they 
did.§ He Had never thought of levying troops against his 
Majesty. The Denremonde meeting had been held to 
consult upon four subjects: the affairs of Tournay; the 
intercepted letters of the French Ambassador, Alava ; the 
letter of Montigny, in which he warned his brother of 
the evil impression which the Netberland matters were 
making in Spain ; and the affairs of Antwerp, from which 
city the Prince of Orange found it necessary at that moment 
to withdraw. 1| With regard to his absence from Brussels, 
he stated that be had kept away from the Court because he 
%vas ruined. He w'as deeply in debt, and so complete was 
his embarrassment, that he had been unable in Antwerp to 
raise 1,000 crowns upon his property, even at an interest of 
one hundred per cent. IF Bo far from being able to levy 
troops, he wtis hardly able to pay for his daily bread. With 
regard to his transactions at Tournay, he had, throughout 
them all, conformed himself to the instructions of Madame 
de Parma. As to the cry of Yivent les gueimY he shoubl 
not have cared at that moment if the populace had cried 
Vive Oornte Horn, for his thoughts were then occupied with 
more substantial matters. He had gone thither under a 
special commission from the Duchess, and had acted under 
instructions daily received by her own hand. He had, by 
her orders, effected a temporary compromise between the two 
religious parties on the basis, of the Duffel treaty. He 
had permitted the public preaching to continue, but had 

Answer of Count Horn, art. xxii. \ t mia,, art. xxlv. av., 200, 
t Ibid., art. xxvi. • § art. xm. 

(1 Ibid., art. xxxiil, Ibid., art. xxxlv. 
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not introduced it for the first time. He had allowed tem- 
ples to be built outside the gates, but it was by express 
command of Madame, as he could prove by her letters. 
She had even reproved him before the council, because the 
work had not been accomplished with sufficient despatch.'.' 
With regard to his alleged threat, that he would oppose 
the King’s entrance wi& 15,000 men, he answered with 
astonishing simplicity, that he did not remember making 
any such observation, but it was impossible for a man to 
retain in his mind all the nonsense which he might occa- 
sionally utter.f The honest Admiral thought that his 
poverty, already pleaded, was so notorious, that the charge 
was not worthy of a serious answer. He also treated the 
observation which he was charged with having made, rela- 
tive to his marching to Spain with 50,000 men to rescue 
Montigny, as “frivolous and ridiculous.” J; He had no 
power to raise a hundred men. Moreover he had rejoiced 
at Montigny’s detention, for he had thought that to be out 
of the Netherlands was to be out of harm’s way.§ On the 
whole, he claimed that in all those transactions of his which 
might he considered anti-Catholic, he had been governed 
entirely by the instructions of the Eegent, and by her 
Accord with the nobles. That Accord, as she had re- 
peatedly stated to him, was to be kept sacred until his 
Majesty, by advice of the states- general, should .otherwise 
ordain. 11 

Finally, he observed that law was not his vocation. He 
was no pettifogger, but he had endeavored loyally to conform 
himself to the broad and general principles of honor, jus- 
tice, and truth. In a very few and simple words, he begged 
his judges to have regard to his deeds, and to a life of 
loyal service. If he had erred occasionally in those times of 
tumult, his intentions had ever been faithful and honorable.^? 

The charges against Count Egmont were very similar to 
those against Count Horn. The answers of both defend- 
ants w^ere nearly identical. Interrogations thus addressed 
to two different persons, as to circumstances which had 
oecuiTed long before, could not have been thus separately, 
secretly, but simultaneously answered in language substan- 

* Answer of Connt Horn, art. sxsix. xlvii. 

t “Met moglijk te gedenken van alio sulke kleine proposten.” — Answer of 
Connt Horn, art. i. 205. t Ibid., art. iii. 

§ Ibid. 11 Ibid., passim, but particularly art. iv., 20G. 

^ Ibid, Conclusion, 208>, 209. 
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tially the same, had not that language been the words of 
truth. Egniont was accused generally of plotting with 
others to expel the King from the provinces, and to divide 
the territory among themselves. Through a long series of 
ninety articles, he \vas accused of conspiring against the 
character and life of Cardinal Granvelle. He was the in- 
ventor, it was charged, of the fool’s-cap livery. He had 
joined in the letters to the King, demanding the prelate’s 
removal. He had favored the fusion of the three councils. 
He had maintained that the estates-general ought to be 
forthwith assembled, that othenvise the debts of his Majesty 
and of the country could never be paid, and that the pro- 
vinces would go to the French, to the Germans, or to the 
devil. '5' He had asserted that he would not be instrumental 
in burning forty or fifty thousand men, in order that the 
inquisition and the edicts might be sustained.! He had 
declared that the edicts were rigorous. He had advised 
tlie Ducliess to moderate them, and remove the inquisition, 
saying that these measures, with a pardon general, in addi- 
tion, were the only means of quieting the country. He 
had advised the formation of the confederacy, and promised 
to it his protection and favor. He had counselled tlie pre- 
sentation of the petition. He had arranged all these mat- 
ters, in consultation with the other nobles, at the interviews 
at Breda and Hoogstraaten. He had refused the demand 
of i^Iadame de Parma, to take arms in her defence. Ha 
had expressed Ids intention, at a most critical moment, of 
going to the baths of Aix for his health, although his per- 
.sonai appearance gave no indication of any malady what- 
ever. ■; He ha<l countenanced and counselled the proceed- 
ings of the rebel nobles at Saint Trend. Pie had made an 
accord with those of “ the religion at Ghent, Bruges, and 
other places. He had advised the Buchess to grant a 
pardon to those who had taken up arms. He had main- 
taii^ed, in common with the Prince of Orange, at a session 
of tlie stale-council, that if Madame should leave Brussels, 
they would asBemble the states-general of their own autho- 
rity, and raise a force of forty thousand men. § He had 
plotted treason, and made arrangements for the levy of 

^ IntciTOg:atoireB dc Comte d’Egmoat, 315. t Ibid. 

I Procte d’'iSginmii, ait. sj, Sapp.'Stmda,'! 34. Thii wmrk of Bgmont’s 
was deemed so treas-oiiablo ibat, aimidy' sorted, it was brought most super- 
lluoiisly into tke iudiclmeiit agaiast Horn* § Proems d’E^iiont, 326. 
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troops at the interview at Denremonde, with Horn, Hoog- 
straaten, and the Prince of Orange. He had taken under 
his protection, on the 20th April, 1566, the confederacy of 
the rebels ; had promised that they should never be mo- 
lested, for the future, on account of the inquisition or the 
edicts, and that so long , as they kept within the terms of 
the Petition and the Compromise, he would defend them 
with his own person. He had granted liberty of preaching 
outside the walls in many cities within his government. lie 
had said repeatedly, that if the King desired to introduce 
the inquisition into the Netherlands, he would sell all his 
property and remove to another land ; thus declaring with 
how much contempt and detestation he regarded the said 
inquisition.'’* * * § ' lie had winked at all the proceedings of the 
sectaries. He had permitted the cry of “ Vivent les gueux ” 
at his table. Pie had assisted at the banquet at Culemburg 
House, t 

These were the principal points in the long act of accu- 
sation. Like the Admiral, Egmont admitted many of the 
facts, and flatly denied the rest. He indignantly repelled 
the possibility of a treasonable inference from any of, or ail, 
his deeds. He had certainly desired the removal of Gran- 
velle, for he believed that the King's service would profit by 
his recall. Pie replied, almost in the same terms as the 
Admiral had done, to the charge concerning the liveiy, and 
asserted that its principal object had been to set an example 
of economy. The fool’s-cap and bells had been changed 
to a bundle of arrows, m consequence of a certain rumor 
which hecame rife in Brussels, and in obedience to an ordi- 
nance of Madame de Parma. J As to tbe assembling of the 
states- general, the fusion of the councils, the moderation of 
the edicts, he had certainly been in favor of these measures, 
which he considered to be wholesome and lawful, not mis- 
chievous or treasonable. § He had certainly maintamed 
that the edicts were rigorous, and had advised the Duchess, 
under the perilous circumstances of the country, to grant a 
temporary modification mitil the pleasui'e of liis Majesty 
could be known. With regard to the Compromise, he had 
advised all his friends to keep out of it, and many in con- 

* Proems d’Egmont, ni’t. Ixsiii., 54. 

•f Interrogatoires d’Egmont, 327^348. Pi*oees d’Eginoiit, 24 — 63. 

i InteiTogatoires, 314, Proems d’Egmont, 65. 

§ Tnterrogatoivos, 312. 
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sequence had kept out of As to the presentation of 
the petition, he had given Madame de Parma notice thereof, 
so soon as he had heard that such a step was contemplated, f 
He used the same language as had been employed by Horn 
with regard to the inteiwiew at Breda and Hoogstraateii— 
that they had been meetings of “good cheer” and good 
fellowship. I He had always been at every moment at the 
command of the Duchess, save when he had gone to Flan- 
ders and Artois to suppress the tumults, according to her 
express orders. He had no connection with the meeting 
of the nobles at Saint Trond. He bad gone to Duffel as 
special envoy from the Duchess, to treat with certain pleni- 
potentiaries appointed at the Saint ; Trond meeting. § He 
had strictly conformed to the letter of instructions, drawn 
up by the Duchess, which would be found among his 
papers, jl but he had never promised the nobles his personal 
aid or protection. With regard to the Denremonde meet- 
ing, he gave almost exactly the same account as Horn had 
given. The Prince, the Admiral, and himself, had conversed 
iKitween a quarter past eleven and dinner time, which was 
twelve o’clock, on various matters, particularly upon the 
King's dissatisfaction wdth recent events in the Neiher- 
iands, and upon a certain letter from the ambassador Alava 
in Paris to the Duchess of Parma.if Fie had, however, 
expressed his opinion to Madame that the letter was a for- 
gery. Fie had permitted public preaching in certain cities, 
outside the wMis, where it had already been established, 
because this was in accordance with the treaty which Ma- 
dame had made at Duffel, which she had ordered iiiiu 
honorably to maintain. He bad certainly winked at the 
religious exercises of the Beformers, because he had been 
expressly commanded to do so, and because the govern- 
ment at that time was not provided with troops to suppress 
the new religion by force. Fie related the visit of lionn 
Orange, and himself to Culemburg House, at the memor- 
able banquet, in almost the same words which the Admiral 
had used. lie had done all in his power to prevent Ma- 
dame from leaving Brussels, in which effort he had been 
successful, iind from which much good had resulted to the 
country* Fie bad never recoxpmended that a pardon should 

Intm-ogatoires, .‘JI7. • t Ibid., 31B. 

t Ibid., Froci\s d’Eginoufc, 78. ' § Ibid,, 3:^0, 931. 

!1 ibid., 330. If Ibid., 326, 3i:7. 
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be granted to those who had taken np arms, but, on the 
contrary, had advised their chastisement, as had appeared 
in his demeanor towards the rebels at Osterwel, Tournay, 
and Valenciennes. He had never’ permitted the cry of 

Vivent les gueux'' at his own table, nor encouraged it in 
his px'esence anywhere else. 

Such were the leading features in these memorable cases 
of what was called high treason. Trial there was none. 
The tribunal was incompetent ; the prisoners were without 
advocates; the government evidence was concealed; the 
testimony for the defence was excluded ; and the cause was 
finally decided before a thousandth part of its merits could 
have been placed under the eyes of the judge who gave the 
sentence, t 

But it is almost puerile to speak of the matter in the 
terms usually applicable to state trials. The case had 
been settled in Madrid long before the arrest of the pri- 
, soners in Brussels. The sentence, signed by Philip in 
blank, had been brought in x^lva’s portfolio from Spain. ]; 
The proceedings were a mockery, and, so far as any effect 
upon public opinion was concerned, might as well have been 
omitted. If the gentlemen had been shot in the court- 
yard of Jassy House, by decree of a drum-head court-mar- 
tial, an hour after their arrest, the rights of the provinces 
and the sentiments of humanity would not have been out- 
raged more utterly. Every constitutional and natural right 
was violated from first to last. This certainly was not a 
novelty. Thousands of obscure individuals, whose relations 
and friends were not upon thrones and in High places, 
but in booths and cellars, and whose fate, therefore, did 
not send a shudder of sympathy throughout Europe, had 
already been sacrificed by the Blood tidhunaL The coun- 
try was simply under martial law — the entire population 
under sentence of deatli. The whole civil power was in 
Alva's hand; the whole responsibility in Alva’s breast. 

* InteiTogatoires, 327 — 34C. Frocfes d’Egmont, 74, 75, sqq. 

t La Deduction de rinnocenee dii Comte de Hornes, 57, 58, 59. 

X Hoofd, V. 168, 'Who relates the fact on the authority of Simon de Ryche, 
GounciUor of Amsterdam, who had it from Philip, eldest son of Count Egmoiit. 
— Compare Address of the estates of Holland to the states-general ; “ Om dat 
XL den Hortog somwijlen cen blank signet met des Coninx hand getekent laet 
sieii, sehrijvende daer in wat hem gelust en gelieft on seggende dat het al 
rersch, nit Spangion komt," etc. j etc. — Bor, vi. 463. Wagcnaer, Vaderl. Hist., 
vi. 278. Gachard, Notice snr lo Conseil des Tronhles, ik 
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Neither the most ignoble nor the most powerful could lift 
their heads in the desolation which was sweeping the 
country. This was now proved beyond peradventure. A 
miserable cobbler or w^eaver might be hurried from his 
shop to the scaffold, invoking the jus de non evocando till 
he was gagged, but the Emperor would not stoop from his 
tlirone, nor electors palatine and powerful nobles rush to 
his rescue ; but in behalf of these prisoners the most au- 
gust hands and voices of Christendom had been lifted up 
at the foot of Philip’s throne; and their supplications had 
proved as idle as the millions of tears and death-cries which 
had been shed or uttered in the lowly places of the land. 
It was obvious, then, that all intercession must thereafter 
be useless. Philip was fanatically impressed with his mis- 
sion. His viceroy tvas possessed by his loyalty as by a de- 
mon. In this way alone, that conduct which can never be 
palliated may at least be comprehended. It was Philip s 
enthusiasm to embody the wrath of God against heretics. 
It was Alva’s enthusiasm to embody the wrath of Philip. 
Narrow-minded, isolated, seeing only that section of the 
world which was visible through the loop-hole of the for- 
tress in which Nature had imprisoned him for life, placing 
his glory in unconditional obedience to his superior, ques- 
tioning nothing, doubting nothing, fearing notlnng, the 
viceroy accomphslied his work of hell with all the tranquil- 
lity of an angel An iron will, which clove through every 
obstacle; adamantine fortitude, which sustained without 
thriching a mountain of responsibility sufficient to crush a 
common nature, were qualities which, united to his fanatical 
obedience, made him a man for Philip ’s work such as could 
not have been found again in the world. 

The ease, then, was tried before a tribunal which was 
not only incompetent, under the laws of tlie land, but not 
even a court of justice in any philosophical or legal sense. 
Constitutional and municipal law were not more outraged 
in its creation, than all national and natural maxims. 

Tlie reader who has followed step by step the career of 
the two distinguished victims through the petiloos days of 
Margaret’s administration, is sufficiently aware of the amount 
of treason with which they are chargeable. It would be an 
insult to common sense for. tis to .set fortln in Ml, the in- 
Justice of their sentence. Both were guiltless towards the 
crown ; while the hands of one, on the contraiy^ were deeply 
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dyed in the blood of the people. This truth was so self-evi- 
dent, that even a member of the Blood-Council, Pierre Ar- 
sens, president of Artois, addressed an elaborate memoir to 
the Duke of Alva, criticising the case according to the rules 
of law, and maintaining that Egmont, instead of deserving 
punishment, was entitled to a signal reward.'’*' 

So much for the famous treason of Counts Egmont and 
Horn, so far as regards the history of the proceedings and 
the merits of the case. The last act of the tragedy was 
precipitated by occuiTences which must be now narrated. 

The Prince of Orange had at last thrown dowm the 
gauntlet. Proscribed, outlawed, with his Netherland pro- 
perty confiscated, and his eldest child kidnapped, he saw 
sufficient personal justification for at last stepping into the 
lists, the avowed champion of a nation’s wrongs. ‘Whether 
the revolution was to be successful, or to be disastrously 
crushed ; whether its result wmuld be to place him upon a 
throne or a scaffold, he could not possibly foresee. The 
Eeformation, in wffiich he took both a political and a re- 
ligious interest, might prove a sufficient lever in his hands 
for the overthrow of Spanish power in the Netherlands. 
The inquisition might roll back upon his country and him- 
self, crushing them for ever. The chances seemed with the 
inquisition. The Spaniards, under the first chieftain in 
Europe, were encamped and entrenched in the provinces. 
The Huguenots had just made their fatal peace in France, 
to the prophetic dissatisfaction of Coligny.f The leading 
men of liberal sentiments in the Netherlands -were captive 
or in exile. All were embarrassed by the confiscations 
which, in anticipation of sentence, had severed the nerves 
of war. The country was teiTor-stricken, abject, forswearing 
its convictions, and imploring only life. At this moment 
William of Orange re-appeared upon the scene. 

He replied to the act of condemnation, which had been 
pronounced against him in default, by a published paper, 
of moderate length and great eloquence. He had repeatedly 
offered to place himself, he said, upon trial before a com- 
petent court. As a Enight of the Fleece, as a member of 
the Holy Eoman Empire, as a sovereign prince, he could 
acknowledge no tribunal save the chapters of the knights 
or of the realm. The Emperor’s personal intercession with 


Van der Yynckfc, ii. 02, 03. 
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Philip had been employed in vain, to obtain the adjudica- 
tion of his case by either.^ It would be both death and 
degradation on his part to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the infamous Council of Blood, He scorned, he said, to 
plead his cause “ before he knew not what base knaves, not 
lit to be the valets of his companions and himself.”]- 

He appealed therefore to the judgment of the world. He 
published not an elaborate argument, but a condensed and 
scathing statement of the outrages which had been prac- 
tised upon him.]; He denied that he had been a party to 
the Compromise. He denied that he had been concerned 
in the Bequest, although he denounced with scorn the 
tyranny which could treat a petition to government as an 
act of open war against the sovereign. He spoke of Gran- 
velle with unmeasured wrath. He maintained that his own 
continuance in office had been desired by the Cardinal, in 
order that his personal popularity might protect the odious 
designs of the government. The edicts, the inquisition, 
the persecution, the new bishoprics, had been the causes of 
the tumults. He concluded with a burst of indignation 
against Philip’s conduct toward himself. Tlie monarch had 
forgotten his services and those of his valiant ancestors. 
He had robbed him of honor, he had robbed him of his 
son — both dearer to him than life. By tliiis doing he had 
degraded himself more than he had injured him, ffir he had 
broken all his royal oaths and obligations. § 

Tlie paper w'as published early in the summer of 1568. 
At about the same time, the Count of Hoogstraaten pub- 
lished a similar reply to the act of condemnation with which 
he had been visited. He defended himself mainly upon 
the ground, that all tlie crimes of which he stood arraigned 
had been committed in obedience to the literal instructions 
of the Duchess of Parma, after her xiecord with the con- 
federates. li 

The Prince now made the greatest possible exertions to 
raise funds and troops. He, had many meetings with in- 
11 tiential individimls in Germany. The Protestant pihices,. 
particularly the Landgrave of* Hesse and the Elector of 
Saxony, I'jrornised him assistance. He brouglit all his 

^ Iloofd, jv. mi Be Tlioa, v. 362, 363, 360.. 

t Apologio crORiTige, t»4, 65. _ ' 

i Bor, It. 32? ; and tlio test of the tetifieation in Bjr. Atit. Stnkk, I. 3, 
ctseq. § IbkL, 2ior,.i. 3, tqq. , || Bor, iv. 224. 
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powers of eloquence and of diplomacy to make friends for 
the cause which he had no^v boldly espoused. The high- 
born Demosthenes electrified large asssemblies by his in- 
dignant invectives against the Spanish Philip. He ex- 
celled even his royal antagonist in the industrious subtlety 
with which he began to form a thousand combinations. 
He had high correspondents and higher hopes in England. 
He was already secretly or openly in league with half the 
sovereigns of Germany. The Huguenots of France looked 
upon him as their friend, and on Louis of Nassau as their 
inevitable chieftain, were Coligny destined to fall.f He 
was in league with all the exiled and outlawed nobles of 
the Netherlands.^: By his orders recruits were daily enlisted, 
without sound of drum. He granted a commission to his 
brother Louis, one of the most skilful and audacious soldiers 
of the age, than whom the revolt could not have found a 
more detennmed partisan, nor the Prince a more faithful 
lieutenant. 

This commission, which vras dated Dillenhurg, 6th A|)ril, 
1568, was a somewhat startling document. It authorized 
the Count to levy troops and wage war against Philip, 
strictly for Philip’s good. The fiction of loyalty certainly 
never went further. The Prince of Orange made known 
to all “ to whom those presents should come,” that through 
the affection which he bore the gracious King, he purposed 
to expel his Majesty’s forces from the Netherlands. To 
show our love for the monarch and his hereditary pro- 
vinces,” so ran the commission, “ to prevent the desolation 
hanging over the country by the ferocity of the Spaniards, 
to maintain the privileges sworn to by his Majesty and his 
predecessors, to prevent the extirpation of all religion by 
the edicts, and to save the sons and daughters, .of the land 
from abject slavery, we have requested our dearly-beloved 
brother Louis Nassau to enrol as many troops as he shall 
think necessary.” § 

Van den Berg, Hoogstraaten, and others, provided -with 
similar powers, were also actively engaged in levying 
troops ; II but the right hand of the revolt was Count Louis, 

^ Hoofd, V. 161—163. BeutiYOglio, UK iv. 62—64. 

i- Be Thou, vi. 36. 

t Hoofd, V. 163, 164. Wagenaer, Vadevl. Hist., 266 — 268. Van d. Vjnckt, 
ii. 23, 24. Bor, iv. 227. Do Thou, vx. 36. 

§ Bor, iv. 233, 234. |i Ibid., iv. 234. 
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as his illustrious brother was its head and heart. Two 
hundred thousand crowns was the sum which the Prince 
considered absolutely necessary for organizing the army 
with which he contemplated making an entrance into the 
Netherlands. Half this amount had been produced by the 
cities of Antwerp, Amsterdam, Leyden, Plaiiem, Middel- 
burg, Flushing, and other towns, as well as by refogee 
merchants in England. The other half was suhscribed by 
individuals. The Prince himself contributed 50,000 florins, 
Hoogstraaten 60,000, Louis of Nassau 10,000, Culeinburg 

30.000, Van den Berg 30,000, the Dowager-countess Florn 

10.000, and other persons in less proportion.''' Count 
John of Nassau also pledged his estates to raise a large 
sum for the cause. The Prince himself sold all his je-^veis, 
plate, tapestiy, and otlier furniture, w^hich were of almost 
regal magnificence, f The splendor of his station has 
been sufficiently depicted. His fortune, his family, his life, 
his children, all were now ventured, not w’-itli tlie reck- 
lessness of a gambler, but with the calm conviction of a 
statesman. 

A private and most audacious attempt to secure the 
person of Alva and the possession of Brussels had failed. I 
He was soon, however, called upon to employ all Ids ener- 
gies against the open warfare which was now commenced. 

According to the plan of the Prince, the provinces were 
to be attacked simultaneously, in three places, by bis lieu- 
tenants, while he liimself was waiting in the neighbor- 
hood of Claves, ready for a fourth assault. An army of 
Huguenots and refugees %vas to enter Artois upon tlie tfon- 
tier of France; a second, under Hoogstraaten, was to 
operate between the Eliine and the Meuse; w’hiie Louis of 
Nassau was to raise the standard of revolt in Frieshuid. § 

The first adventures were destined to be signally 
unsuccessful. A force under Seigneur de Cocqueville, 
latest of all, took the field towards the end of June. It en- 
tered the bailiwick of Hesdin in Aitois, W’as immediately 
driven across the frontier by the Count de Iloeulx, and cut 
to pieces at St. Valery by Marechal de Cosse, governor uf 
Picardy, This action was upon the 18th July. Of the 

* Confession of the Seigneur deVillars, Yido Oorrespondance de rhlHppe IL, 
ii. 757. ■ Koofd, v. MS. 
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2500 men who composed the expedition, scarce 300 escaped. 
The few Netherlaiiders who were taken prisoners were 
given to the Spanish government, and, of course, hanged.-^ 
The force under the Seigneur de Yillars ^vas earlier 
under arms, and the sooner defeated. This luckless gen- 
tleman, who had replaced the Count of Hoogsrraaten, 
crossed the frontier of Juliers, in the neighborhood of 
Maestricht, by the 20th April. His force, infantry and 
cavalry, amounted to nearly three thousand men. The 
object of the enterprise was to raise the country, and, if 
possible, to obtain a foothold by securing an important 
city. Boermonde was the first point of attack, but the at- 
tempts, both by stratagem and by force, to secure the town, 
were fruitless. The citizens were not ripe for revolt, and 
refused the army admittance. While the invaders were, 
therefore, endeavouring to fire the gates, they were driven 
off by the approach of a Spanish force. 

The Duke, so soon as the invasion -was known to him, 
had acted with great promptness. Don Sancho de Lodroho 
and Don Sancho de Avila, with five vanderasf of Spanish in- 
fantry, three companies of cavalry, and about three hundred 
pikemen under Count Eberstein, a force amounting in all 
to about 1600 picked troops, had been at once despatched 
against Villars. The rebel chieftain, abandoning his at- 
tempt upon Boermonde, advanced towards Erkelens. Upon 
the 25th April, between Erkelens and Dalem, the Spaniards 
came up with him, and gave him battle. Yillars lost all 
his cavalry and two vanderas of his infantry in the en- 
counter. With the remainder of his force, amounting to 
1800 men, he effected his retreat in good order to Dalem. 
Here he rapidly entrenched himself. At four in the after- 
noon, Sancho de Lodrono, at the head of 600 infantry, 
reached the spot. He was unable to restrain the impetuosity 
of his men, although the cavalry imder Avila, prevented by 
the difficult nature of the narrow path through -which the re- 
bels had retreated, had not yet arrived. The enemy were two 
to one, and were fortified; nevertheless, in half an hour the 
entrenchments were carried, and almost every man in tbe 
patriot army put to the sword. Yillars himself, with a 
handful of soldiers, escaped into the town, but was soon 

* Bor, iv. 238. Hoofd, 164. Mendoza. Gacliard, Corresioondanee dii Duo 
d’Albe siir Tlnvasion du Comte. D. de Nassau en Frise, etc., p. 10, 11. 
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afterwards taken prisoner, with all his followers. He sul- 
lied the cause in which he was engaged by a base confession 
of the desigiiuS formed by the Prince of Oi’ange — a treachery, 
liowe¥er, which did not save him from the scaffold. In the 
course of this day’s work, the Spanish lost twenty men, 
and the rebels nearly 200. This portion of the liberating 
forces had been thus disastrously defeated on the eve of tlia 
entrance of Count Louis into Friesland.^' 

As early as the 22nd April, Alva had been informed, by 
the lieutenant-governor of that province, that the beggars 
ivere mustering in great force in the neighborhood of 
Embden, It was evident that an important enterprise was 
about to be attempted, t Two days afterwards, Louis of 
Nassau entered the provinces, attended by a small body of 
troops. His banners blazed with patriotic inscriptions. 
Nmic aut minqiiam^ Becuperare cnit mori^ were the w’atcli- 
words of his desperate adventure: “Freedom for ffitber- 
iand and conscience” was the device which was to dra\v 
thousands to his standard.! On the western wolds of IVisia, 
he surprised the castle of Wedde, a residence of the absent 
Aremberg, stadholder of the province. Thence he advanced 
to Appingadam, or Dam, on the tide waters of the Dollart. 
Here he was met by his younger brother, the gallant 
Adolphus, whose days were so nearly numbered, who 
brought with him a small troop of horse. § At Wedde, at 
Dam, and at Slochteren, the standard was set up. At these 
tliree points there daily gathered armed bodies of troops, 
voluntary adventurers, peasants with any rustic weapon 
which they could find to their hand. Lieutenant-Governor 
Oroesbeck wrote urgently to the Duke, that the beggars 
were hourly increasing in force ; that the leaders perfectly 
understood their game ; that they kept their plans a secret, 
but were fast seducing the heart of the country, jj 

On the 4tli May, Louis issued a summons to the magis- 
tracy of Groningen, ordering them to send a deputation to 
confer with him at Dam. He %vas prepared, he said, toshov/ 
the commission with which he. was provided* He had not 

Bor, iv. 204. ITonfil, y, 161. Mendoza, 40— 46. Oaeliard, CoiTespondanco 
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entered the country on a mere personal adventure, but had 
received orders to raise a sufficient army. By the help of 
the eternal God, he was determined, he said, to extirpate 
the detestable tyranny of those savage persecutors who had 
shed so much Christian blood. He was resolved to lift up 
the down-trod privileges, and to protect the fugitive, terror- 
stricken Christians and patriarchs of the country. If the 
magistrates were disposed to receive him with friendship, it 
was well. Otherwise, he should, with regret, feel himself 
obliged to proceed against them as enemies of his Majesty 
and of the common weal. 

As the result of this summons, Louis received a moderate 
sum of money, on condition of renouncing for the moment 
an attack upon the city. With this temporary sui)piy he 
was able to retain a larger number of the adventurers, who 
were daily swarming around him.f 

In the meantime Alva was not idle. On the 30th 
April, he wrote to Groesbeck, that he must take care not 
to be taken napping ; that he must keep his eyes well open 
until the arrival of succor, which w^as already on the way.J 
He then immediately ordered Count Aremberg, who had 
just returned from France on conclusion of hostilities, to 
hasten to the seat of war. Five vanderas of his own regi- 
ment, a small body of cavalry, and Bi’accamonte’s Sardinian 
legion, making in all a force of nearly 2500 men, were 
ordered to follow him with the utmost expedition. Count 
Meghem, stadholder of Gueldres, with five vanderas of in- 
fantry, three of light horse, and some artillery, composing a 
total of about 1600 men, was directed to co-operate witli 
Aremberg. § Upon this point the orders of the Governor- 
General were explicit. It seemed impossible that the rabble 
rout under Louis Nassau could stand a moment before 
nearly 4000 picked and veteran troops, hut the Duke was 
earnest in warning his generals not to undervalue the 
enemy. || 

On the 7th May, Counts Meghem and Aremberg met 
and conferred at Arnheim, on their way to Friesland. It 
was fully agreed between them, after having heard full 

Address of Louis ISTassau to the Burgomasters and Magistracy of Grronia- 
gen, ‘Ith May, 1568, in Gachard, Correspondanco du Due d’Albe, 21, 22. 
t Bor, iy. 235. t Comspondance du Due d’Albe, 17—20, 
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reports of tlie rising in that province, and of the temper 
throughout the eastern Netherlands, that it would be rash 
to attempt any separate enterprise. On the 1 1 th, Aremberg 
reached Yollenhoven, where he was laid up in his bed with 
the gout.'’' Bodies of men, while he lay sick, paraded 
hourly with fife and drum before his windows, and dis- 
charged pistols and arquebuses across the ditch of the 
blockhouse where he was quartered.! On the 18th, Brae- 
camonte, with his legion, arrived by water at Harlingen. 
Not a moment more was lost. Aremberg, notwithstanding 
his gout, which still confined him to a litter, started at once 
in pursuit of the enemy. | Passing through Groningen, he 
collected all the troops which could be spared. He also 
received six pieces of artillery. Six cannon, which the 
lovers of harmony had baptized with the notes of the ga- 
mut lit, re, mi, fa, sol, la, were placed at his disposal by 
the authorities and have acquired historical celebrity. § It 
was, however, ordained that when those musical pieces piped, 
the Spaniards were not to dance. On the 22nd, followed 
by bis whole force, consisting of Braccamonte’s legion, his 
owm four vanderas, and a troop of Germans, he came in 
sight of the enemy at Dam. Louis of Nassau sent out a 
body of arquebusiers, about one thousand strong, finm the 
city. A sharp skirmish ensued, but the beggars were driven 
into their entrenchments, with a loss of twenty or thirty 
men, and nightfall terminated the contest. 

It ’was beautiful to see, wrote Aremberg to Alva, how 
brisk and eager were the Spaniards, notwithstanding the 
long march which they had that day accomplished. || Time 
was soon to show how easily immoderate valor might swell 
into a fault. Meantime, Aremberg quartei’ed his troops in 
and about Wittowerum Abbey, close to the little unwalled 
city of Dam. 

On the other hand, Meghem, whose co-operation had 
been commanded by Alva, and arranged personally with 
Aremberg a fortnight before, at Arnbeim, had been delayed 
in his movements. His troops, who had received no wages 
for a long time, had inutinedAf A small sum of money, 
however, sent from Brussels, quelled this untimely in- 

* Corresjwndance du Puc (rAl'be,-33— 3!?# , t' IMd., 60. 
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sii])ordinaiioii. Megbem tben set forth to effect his June* 
tion with Ms colleague, having assured the Governor- 
General that the war would be ended in six days. The 
beggars had not a stiver, he said, and must disband or be 
beaten to pieces as soon as Aremberg and he had joined 
forces. Kevertheless he admitted that these same “ master- 
beggars,” as he called them, might prove too many for either 
general alone. 

Alva, in reply, expressed his confidence that four or five 
thousand choice troops of Spain would be enough to make 
a short war of it, but nevertheless warned his officers of die 
dangers of overweening confidence.f He had been informed 
that the rebels had assumed the red scarf of the Spanish 
uniform. He hoped the stratagem would not save them from 
broken heads, but was unwilling that his Majesty’s badge 
should be altered. | He reiterated his commands tliat no 
enterprise should be undertaken, except by the whole army 
in concert; and enjoined the generals incontinently to 
hang and strangle all prisoners the moment they should 
be taken. § 

Marching directly northward, Meghem reached Coever- 
den, some fifty miles from Dam, on the night of the 22nd. 
He had informed Ai'emberg that he might ex 2 :)ect him with 
his infantry and his light horse in the course of the next day. 
On the following morning, the 28rd, Aremberg wrote his 
last letter to the Duke, promising to send a good account 
of the beggars within a very few hours, II 

Louis of Nassau had broken up his camp at Dam about 
midnight. Falling back, in a southerly direction, along the 
Wold-weg, or forest road, a narrow causeway through a 
swampy district, he had taken up a position some three 
leagues from his previous encampment. Near the monas- 
teiy of Heiliger-Lee, or the “ Holy Lion,” he had chosen 
his ground.lF A little money in hand, ample promises and 
the hopes of booty, had effectually terminated the mutiny, 
which had also broken out in his cam]). Assured that Meg- 
hem had not yet effected his junction with Aremberg, pre- 
pared to strike, at last, a telling blow for freedom and 
fatherland, Louis awaited the arrival of his eager foe. 

His position was one of commanding strength and for- 
tunate augury. Heiliger-Lee was a wooded eminence, arti- 

■ CoiTespondance dit Due d’^Alljo, 43—45, etc. t Hid., 49. 
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ficially reared by Premonstrant monks. It was the only 
rising gromid in that vast extent of watery pastures, en- 
closed by the Eins and Lippe^i' — ^the “fallacious fields'* 
described by Tacitus. Plere Hermann, first of Teutonic * 

heroes, had dashed out of existence three veteran legions of 
tyrant Eome. Plere the spectre of Yarns, begrimed and - : 

gory, had risen from the morass to warn German icusd who 
came to avenge him, that Gothic freedom was a dangerous I 

antagonist. J And now, in the perpetual reproductioxis of ' 

history, another Gexanan warrior occupied a spot of vantage ^ 

in that same perilous region. The tyranny with which he 
contended strove to be as nnivei'sal as that of Eome, and 
had stretched its wings of conquest into worlds of which 
the Caesars had never dreamed. It was in arms, too, to 
eriisii not only the rights of man, but the rights of God. 

The battle of freedom ^vas to be fought not only for father- 
land, but for conscience. The cause was even holier than 
that which had inspired the arm of Hermann. 

Although the swamps of that distant age had been trans- 
formed into fruitful pastures, yet the whole district was 
moist, deceitful, and dangerous. The country was divided 
into squares, not by hedges, but by impassable ditches. § 
Agricuitural entrenchments had long made the country 
almost impregnable, while its defences against the ocean 
rendered almost as good service against a more implacable 
human foe. 

Aremberg, leading his soldiers along the narrow caxise- 
ww, in hot pursuit of wdiat they considered a rabble I'out of 
fugitive beggars, soon I’eached Winschoten. Here he be- 
came aware of the presence of his despicable foe. Louis and 
Adolphus of Nassau, wfiiile ' sitting at dinner in the con- 
vent of the “ Holy Lion,” had been ■warned by a friendly 
peasant of the approach, of the Spaniards. The opportune 
intelligence had given the patriot general time to juake his 
preparations. His earnest entreaties had made his troops 
ashamed of their mutinous conduct on the preceding day, 
and tliey were now both ready and willing to engage. || The 
village was not far distant from the abbey, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the abbey Louis of Nassau w^as now posted. 

Behind him was a wood, on his left a hill of moderate ale- 
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vation, l^efore bim an extensive and swampy field. In the 
front of tbe field was a causeway leading to the abbey. 
This was the road which Aremberg was to traverse. On 
the plain which lay between tlie wood and the hill, the 
main body of the beggars were drawn up. They were dis- 
posed in two squares or squadrons, rather deep than wide, 
giving the idea of a less number than they actually con- 
tained. The lesser square, in which were two thousand 
eight hundred men, was partially sheltered by the hill. 
Both were flanked by musketeers. On the brow of the hill 
was a large body of light armed troops, the enfans penhiB 
of the army. The cavalry, amounting to not more than 
three hundred men, was placed in front, facing the road 
along which Aremberg was to arrive.'^ 

That road was bordered by a wood extending nearly to the 
front of the hill. As Aremberg reached its verge, he brought 
out his artillery, and opened a Are upon the body of light 
troops. The hill protected a large part of the enemy’s body 
.from this attack. Finding the rebels so strong in numbers 
and position, Aremberg was disposed only to skirmish. He 
knew better than did his soldiers the treacherous nature of 
the ground in front of the enemy. He saw that it was one 
of those districts where peat had been taken out in large 
squares for fuel, and where a fallacious and verdant scum 
upon the surface of deep pools simulated the turf that had 
been removed. He saw that the battle-ground presented to 
him by his sagacious enemy was one great sweep of traps 
and pitfalls, t Before he could cany the position, many 
men must necessarily he engulfed. 

He paused for an instant. He was deficient in cavaliy, 
having only Martinengo’s troop, hardly amounting to four 
hundred men. J; He was sure of Meghem’s arrival within 
twenty-four hours. If, then, he could keep the rebels in 
check, without allowing them any opportunity to disperse, 
he should he able, on the morrow, to cut them to pieces, 
according to the plan agreed upon a fortnight before. But 
the Count had to contend with a double obstacle. His sol- 
diers were very hot, his enemy very cool. The Spaniards, 
who had so easily driven a thousand musketeers from behind 
their windmill, the evening before, who had seen the whole 
rebel force decamp in hot haste on the very night of theii* 

* Mendoza, 48, 49. Do Thou, w 445, 446. f Mendoza, 49. 
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arrival before Dam, supposed themselves in Ml career of 
victory. Believing that the name alone of the old legions 
had stricken terror to the hearts of the beggars, and that no 
resistance was possible to Spanish arms, they reviled their 
general for his caution. His reason for delay was theirs for 
hurry. Why should Meghem’s loitering and mutinous troops, 
arriving at the eleventh hour, share in the triumph and the 
spoil? No man knew the countiy better than Aremberg, a 
native of the Netherlands, the stadholder of the province. 
Cowardly or heretical motives alone could sway him, if he 
now held them back in the very hour of victory.'" Inflamed 
beyond endurance by tiiese taunts, feeling his pride of 
country touched to the quick, and willing to show that a 
Netherlander would lead wherever Spaniards dared to fol- 
low, Aremberg allowed himself to commit the grave error 
for which he was so deeply to atone. Disregarding tlie 
dictates of his own experience and the arrangements of his 
superior, he yielded to the braggart humor of his soldiers, 
which he had not, like Alva, learned to moderate or to de- 
spise.' 

In the meantime, the body of light troops which had 
received the fire from the musical pieces of Groningen was 
seen to waver. The artillery was then brought beyond the 
cover of the wood, and pointed more fully upon the two 
main squares of tlie enemy. A few sliots told. Soon after- 
ward the enfans retreated helter-skelter, entirely de- 

serting their position. This apparent advantage, which 
was only a pi^econcerted stratagem, was too much for the 
fiery Spaniards. Tliey ruslied merrilyf forward to attack 
the stationary squares, their general being no longer able 
to restrain their impetuosity. In a moment the whole van- 
guard had plunged into the morass. In a few minutes 
more they were all helplessly and liopelessly struggling in 
the pools, wliilo the musketeers of the enemy poured in a 
deadly fire upon them, without wetting the soles of their 
ovm feet. The pikemen, too, who composed the main body 
of the larger square, now charged upon all who were extri- 
cating themselves from their entanglement, and drove them 
back again to a muddy death. Simultaneously, the lesser 
patriot squadron, which had so long been sheltered, emerged 
from the cover of the hill, made a detour around its base^ 
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enveloped the rear-guard of the Spaniards before they could 
advance to the succor of their perishing comrades, and broke 
them to pieces almost instantly.'^ Gonzalo de Braccanionte, 
the very Spanish colonel who had been foremost in denun- 
ciation of Areinberg, for his disposition to delay the contest, 
was now the first to fly. To his bad conduct was ascribed 
theloss of the day. The anger of Alva was so high, when he 
was informed of the incident, that he would have condemned 
the officer to death but for the intercession of his friends 
and countrymen, t The rout was sudden and absolute. 
The foolhardiness of the Spaniards had precipitated them 
into the pit which their enemies had dug. The day was lost. 
Nothing was left for Aremherg but to perish with honor. 
Placing himself at the head of his handful of cavalry, he 
dashed into the melee. The shock was sustained by young 
Adolphus of Nassau, at the head of an equal number of riders. 
Each leader singled out the other. They met as ‘' cap. 
tains of might” should do, in the very midst of the affray. I 
Aremberg, receiving and disregarding a pistol-shot from 
his adversary, laid Adolphus dead at his feet, with a bullet 
through his body and a sabre cut on his head. Two troopers 
in immediate attendance upon the young Count shared the 
same fate from the same hand. Shortly afterward, the horse 
of Aremherg, wounded by a musket-ball, fell to the ground. 
A few devoted followers lifted the charger to his legs and 
the bleeding rider to his saddle. They endeavored to bear 
their wounded general from the scene of action. The horse 
staggered a few paces and fell dead. Aremberg disengaged 
himself from his body, and walked a few paces to the edge 

* Mendoza, 50. Hoofd, v, 166. Bor, 235, 236. Correspondaiicc du Di;e 
d’Albo, 92-97. 
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of a meadow near tlie road. Here, wounded in the action, 
crippled by the disease which had so long tormented him, 
and scarcely able to sustain longer the burthen of his armor, > 

he calmly awaited his fate. A troop of the enemy advanced 
soon afterwards, and Aremberg fell, covered with wounds, ' 

fighting like a hero of Homer, single-handed, against a bat- 
talion, with a courage worthy a better cause and a better 
fate. The sword by which he received his final death-blow I 

was that of the Seigneur de Haultain.^* That ofiSicer having 
Just seen his brother slain before his eyes, forgot the respect 
due to unsuccessful chivahy. f 

The battle was scarcely finished, when an advancing 
trumpet was heard. The sound caused the victors to 
pause in their pursuit, and enabled a remnant of the 
conquered Spaniards to escape: Meghemk force was 
thought to be advancing. That general had indeed ar- 
rived, but he was alone. He had reached Zuidlaren, a 
village some four leagues from the scene of action, on the 
noon of that day. Here he had found a letter from Arem- 
berg, requesting him to hasten. He had done so. His 
troops, however, having come from Coevorden that morn- 
ing, were unable to aecomprish so long a march in addi- 
tion. The Count, accompanied by a few attendants, 
reached tlie neighborhood of Heiliger*Lee only in time 
to meet with some of the camp sutlers and other fugh 

Mctevcn, f. 52. De Thou, v, 447. 
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tives, from wliom lie learned the disastrous news of the 
defeat* Finding that all was lost, he very properly re- 
turned to Zuidlaren, from which place he made the best 
of his way to Groningen. That important city, the key 
of Friesland, he was thus enabled to secure. The troops 
which he brought, in addition to the four German van- 
deras of Schaumburg, already quartered there, were sufE- 
cient to protect it against the ill-equipped army of Louis 
Nassau.* 

The patriot leader had accomplished, after all, but a 
barren victory He had, to be sure, destroyed a number 
of Spaniards, amounting, according to the different esti- 
mates, to from five hundred to sixteen hundred inen.f 
He had also broken up a small but veteran army. More 
than all, he had taught the Netherlanders, by this trium- 
phant termination to a stricken field, that the choice troops 
of Spain were not invincible. But the moral effect of the 
victory was the only permanent one. The Count’s badly- 
paid troops could with difficulty be kept together. He had 
no sufficient artillery to reduce the city whose possession 
would have proved so important to the cause. Moreover, 
in common with the Prince of Orange and all his brethren, 
he had been called to mourn for the young and chivalrous 
Adolphus, whose life-blood had stained the laurels of this 
first patriot victory. I Having remained, and thus wasted 
the normal three days upon the battle-field, Louis now sat 
down before Groningen, fortifying and entrenching himself 
in a camp within cannon-shot of the city. § 

On the JJSrd -we have seen that Ar ember g had written, 
full of confidence, to the Governor- General, promising soon 
to send him good news of the beggars. On the SGth, 
Count Meghem wrote, that, having spoken with a man who 
had helped to place Aremherg in his coffin, he could hardly 
entertain any further doubt as to his fate.|| 

The wrath of the Duke was even greater than his sur- 
prise. Like Augustus, he called in vain on the dead com- 
mander for his legions, but prepared himself to inflict a 
more rapid and more terrible vengeance than the Boman’s. 
Becognizing the gravity of his situation, he determined to 

* Correspondance du Due d’AlBe, 04—^98. 
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take the field in person, and to annihilate this insolent 
chieftain ■who had dared not only to cope with, but to con- 
quer, his veteran regiments. But before he could turn his 
back upon Brussels, many deeds were to be done. His 
measures now followed each other in breathless succession, 
fulminating and blasting at every stroke. On the SBth 
May, he issued an edict, banishing, on pain of death, the 
Prince of Orange, Louis Nassau, Hoogstraaten, Van den 
Berg, and others, wath confiscation of all their property.'^' 
At the same time he razed the Cnlemhurg Palace to the 
ground, and erected a pillar upon its ruins, commemo- 
rating the accursed conspiracy which had been engendered 
within its walls.f On the 1st June, eighteen prisoners of 
distinction, including tire two Barons Batenburg, Maximi- 
lian Kock, Biois de Treslong, and others, were executed 
upon the Horse-market, in Bnissels. In the vigorous lan- 
guage of Hoogstraaten, this horrible tragedy was enacted 
directly before the windows of that cruel animal, Noir- 
carmes,” who, in company of his friend Berlaymont, and the 
rest of the Blood-Council, looked out upon the shocking 
spectacle.! The heads of the victims were exposed upon 
stakes, to which also their bodies were fastened. Eleven of 
these victims were afterward deposited, uncoffined, in un- 
consecrated ground ; the otlier seven were left unburied 
to moulder on the gibbet. § On the 2nd June, Villars, the 
leader in the Daaiem rising, sufiered on the scaffold, with 
three others, j] On the Brd, Counts Egmont and Horn were 
brought in a carriage from Ghent to Brussels, guarded by 
ten companies of infantry and one of cavalry. They were 
then lodged in the Brood-huis’* opposite the Town-ball, on 
the great squai'e of Brussels.li On tlie 4th, Alva having, as 
he solemnly declared before God and the world, examined 
thoroughly the mass of documents appertaining to tliose 
two great prosecutions, which had only been closed three 
days before, pronounced sentence against the illustrious pri- 
soners. These documents of iniquity, signed and sealed 
by the Duke, were sent to tlie Blood-Council, where they 
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were read "by Secretaiy Praets.'!*' The signature of Philip 
was not wanting, for, as already stated, the sentences had 
been drawn upon blanks signed by the monarch, of which 
the viceroy had brought a whole trunkful from Spain. The 
sentence against Egmont declared very briefly that the Duke 
of Alva, having read all the papers and evidence in the case, 
had found the Count guilty of high treason. It was proved 
that Egmonthad united with the confederates ; that he had 
been a party to the accursed conspiracy of the Prince of 
Orange ; that he had taken the rebel nobles under his pro- 
tection, and that he had betrayed the Government and the 
Holy Catholic Church by his conduct in Elanders, There- 
fore the Duke condemned him to be executed by the sword 
on the following day, and decreed that his head shonld he 
placed on high in a public place, there to remain nntil the 
Duke should otherwise direct. The sentence against Count 
Horn was similar in langnage and purport, f 

That afternoon the Duke sent for the Bishop of Ypres. 
The prelate arrived at dusk. As soon as he presented him- 
self, Alva informed him of the sentence wdiich had just 
been pronounced, and ordered him to convey the intelli- 
gence to the prisoners. He further charged him with the 
duty of shriving the victims, and preparing their souls for 
death. The Bishop fell on his knees, aghast at the terrible 
decree. He implored the Govern or- General to have mercy 
upon the two unfortunate nobles. If their lives could not 
be spared, he prayed him at any rate to grant delay. With 
tears and earnest supplications the prelate endeavored to 
avert or to postpone the doom wdiich had been pronounced. 
It was in vain. The sentence, inflexible as destiny, had 
been long before ordained. Its execution had been but 
hastened by the temporary triumph of rebellion in Fries- 
land. Alva told the Bishop roughly that he had not been 
summoned to give advice. Delay or pardon was alike im- 
possible- He was to act as confessor to the criminals, not 
as councillor to the viceroy. The Bishop, thus rebuked, 

Bor, V. 239. “Les proems instruits farcnt lus et visitez an Conseil des 
Tl’o^^'bles y assistans jonrueUement le Ducq comme President avec les seigneurs 
de Berlaymont et de Noircarmes— trop bien le Ducq sc feit delivrer par escript 
lenrs opinions secrlfetcs de cbaenne, la plurality dcsqiielles inclina a la eondem- 
nation.’' — Benom de France MS., ii. c. 5. The same writer adds that the sen- 
tence, drawn np by Hessels, and signed by the Duke, was read two or three 
days afterward in presence of Berlaymont and Noirearmes ; “ Par oh Ton a 
prdsumd, h bonne raison, qne lit rfeolnUon venait d’Espagne.” — Ibid, 
t Bor, iv, 289. 
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mthdrew to accomplish his melancliolj mission.^« Meaii- 
while, on the same evening, the miserable Countess of 
Sgmont had been appalled by rumors, too vague for be- 
lief too terrible to be slighted. She was in the chamber of 
Countess Aremberg, with whom she bad come to condole 
for. the death of the Count, when the order for the imme- 
diate execution of her own husband was announced to her.f 
She hastened to the presence of the Governor-General. 
The Princess Palatine, whose ancestors had been emperors, 
remembered only that she was a wife and a mother. She 
fell a,t the feet of the man %vho controlled the fate of her 
husband, and implored his mercy in humble and submis- 
sive terms. The Duke, with calm and almost incredible 
irony, reassured the Countess by the information that, on 
the morrow, her husband veas certainly to be released,]: 
With this ambiguous phrase, worthy the paltering oracles 
of antiquity, the wretched woman was obliged to withdraw. 
Too soon afterward the hoiTible truth of the words was 
revealed to her — ^\vords of doom, which she had mistaken 
for consolation. 

An hour before midnight tlie Bishop of Ypres reached 
Egmont’s prison. The Count was confined in a chamber 
on the second story of the Brood-hiiis, the mansion of the 
cross-bowman's guild, in that corner of the building which 
rests on a narrow street running back from tbe great square.§ 
Pie was aroused from his sleep by the approach of his 
visitor. Unable to speak, but indicating by the expression 
of his features the occurrence of a great misfortune, the 
Bishop, soon after his entrance, placed the paper given to 
him by Alva in Egmont's liands. The unfortunate noble 
thus suddenly received the information that his death- 
sentence had been pronounced, and that its execution was 
fixed for tbe next morning. He read the paper through 
without flinching, and expressed astonishment rather than 
dismay at its tidings. || Exceedingly sanguine by nature, 
ho had never believed, even after his nine months' imprison- 
ment, in a fatal termination to the difficulties in which he 
w'as involved. He was now startled both at the sudden 

Bor, iv. SnO. Honfil, 1 f’8. 109, Btmda, i. 327, et multi alii. 

t Br.'Uttomc, Hoirmiorf IIlnstroH, etc,, us& ii. 170, 

t Hoofd, V. 109, "Who tlio only authority for an anecdote 'svhicli, for tho 
honor of humanity, mm wishes to think false. 

, § Bruxelles et sc.s Eiwirons, par Alphonse, Wauters, 93. 

Ii ** Met grooter VenYoadering dan. Versleefcnheit/*— Hewfd, v, 169, 
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condeniiiatioB whicii bad followed his Imgering trial, and 
at the speed with which his death was to fulfil the sen- 
tence. He asked the Bishop, witli many expressions of 
amazement, whether pardon was impossible ; whether de-- 
lay at least might not be obtained ? The prelate answered 
by a faithful narrative of the conversation which had just 
occurred between Alva and himself. Egmont, thus con- 
vinced of his inevitable doom, then observed to his com- 
panion, with exquisite com'tesy, that, since he was to die, 
he rendered thanks both to God and to the Duke that liis 
last moments were to be consoled by so excellent a father 
confessor.f 

Afterwards, with a natural burst of indignation, he ex- 
claimed that it was indeed a cruel and unjust sentence. 
He protested that he had never in his whole life wronged 
his Majesty ; certainly never so deeply as to deserve such 
a punishment. All that he had done had been with loyal 
intentions. The King s true interest had been his con- 
stant aim. Nevertheless, if he had fallen into error, he 
prayed to God that his death might wipe away his mis- 
deeds, and that his name might not he dishonored, nor his 
children brought to shame. His beloved wife and innocent 
children were to endure misery enough by his death and 
the confiscation of his estates. It was at least due to his 
long services that they should he spared further suffering. ]; 
He then asked his father confessor what advice he had to 
give touching his present conduct. The Bishop replied by 
an exhortation, that he should turn himself to God ; that 
he should withdraw his thoughts entirely from all earthly 
interests, and prepare himself for the world beyond the 
grave. He accepted the advice, and kneeling before the 
Bishop, confessed himself. He then asked to receive the 
sacrament, which the Bishop administered, after the cus- 
tomary mass. Egmont asked what prayer w^ould he most 

Hoofd, Tibi sup. Bor, iv, 239. 

t Ibid., iv. 239. Hoofd, v. 169. — It is painful to reflect that, notwitli- 
standing the kind words exchanged between the Bishop and Egmont upon 
this melancholy occasion, the prelate expressed to others bis entire a-pprohation 
of the €ot{7ifs execution. ‘‘ Ypres considers the punishment of Egmont as tmj 
jiist mid necessary for an. example,” wrote Morillon to Granvelle a week after 
the murder. To try the Bishop further,” he continued, I observed that 
the King was very near giving Egmont the oface whicli he had since bestowed 
upon Alva ; xipon which he repH^ that it would have been our ruin,” etc. etc. 
— Groen v. Prinst.-, Archives, etc. Supplement, 83. 

t Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Metereh/ 53. Pieces concernant les Ti’oubles, etc., 
331vo. MS. ,/ * 
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appropriate at the hour of execution. His confessor replied 
that there was none more befitting than the one which 
Jesus had taught his disciples — “ Our Father, which art in 
heaven,” 

Some conversation ensued, in which the Count again ex^ 
pressed his gratitude that his parting soul had been soothed 
by these pious and friendly offices. By a revulsion of feel- 
ing, lie then bewailed again the sad fate of his wife and 
of his young children. The Bishop entreated him anew 
to withdraw his mind from such harrowing reflections, 
and to give himself entirely to God. Overwhelmed with 
grief, Egmont exclaimed with natural and simple pathos — 
“Alas! how miserable and frail is our nature, that, when 
we should think of G od only, we ai’e unable to shut out the 
images of wife and children.” ^ 

Becovering from his emotion, and having yet much time, 
he sat down and wrote with perfect self-possession two 
letters, one to Philip and one to Alva, The celebrated 
letter to the King was as follows :-— 

“ Sire, — I have learned, this evening, the sentence which 
your Majesty has been pleased to pronounce upon me. Al- 
though I have never had a thought, and believe myself never 
to have done a deed, whicdi could tend to the prejudice of 
your Majesty’s person or service, or to the detriment of our 
true ancient and Catholic religion, nevertheless I take pa- 
tience to bear that which it has pleased the good God to 
send. If, during these troubles in the Netherlands, I have 
done or pormitied aught -which had a diflerent appearance, 
it has been with the true and good intent to sor\*e God and 
your Majesty, and the necessity of the times. Therefore, I 
pray your Majesty to foi^give me, and to have compassion 
on my poor wife, my children, and my servants; having re- 
gard to my past services. In which hope I now commend 
myself to the , mercy of God. 

“ From Brussels, 

“ Ikadij to die, this 5tli June, 1568. 

“ Your Majesty’s very humble and' loyal vassal and servant, 

“LamOBAL D’EGM’ONT.”t 

* Bor, iv. 240. Hoofil, v. 160. concetBaBt lesi TrouHw des Baji 

Bob, 33Svo. MS. Gerard, Collection. ArcMves of the Hjigne. 

i Bor, ir, 240, Hoofd, 160, 170. Stmd% I, 327, 328, efc also 

Gaehard, CorreBx^ondance do Philippo II,. li. 704. Fopp$ns, Supplement, 

i 261, , ' ' - 
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Having thus kissed tlie murderons liand wliicli smote 
liim, ke Sanded the letter, stamped rather with siiperfiuous 
loyalty than with Christian forgiveness, to the Bishop, with 
a request that he would forward it to its destination, accom- 
panied by a letter from his own hand. This duty the Bishop 
solemnly promised to fulfil.'^' 

Facing all the details of his e:^ecution with the fortitude 
which belonged to his character, he now took counsel with 
his confessor as to the language proper for him to hold 
from the scaffold to the assembled people. ^ The Bishop, 
however, strongly dissuaded him from addressing the iniil. 
titude at all. The persons farthest removed, urged the 
jeriest, would not hear the words, while Ihe Spanish troops 
in the immediate vicinity would not understand them. It 
seemed, therefore, tlie part of wisdom and of dignity for 
him to be silent, communing only with his God. The 
Count assented to this reasoning, and abandoned his inten- 
tion of saying a few farewell words to the people, by many 
of whom he believed himself tenderly beloved, f He now 
made many preparations for the morrow, In order that his 
thoughts, in the last moments, might not be distracted by 
mechanical details, cutting the collar from his doublet and 
from his shirt with his own hands, I in order that those of 
the hangman might have no excuse for contaminating his 
person. The rest of the night was passed in prayer and 
meditation. 

Fewer circumstances concerning the last night of Count 
Florn’s life have been preserved. It is, however, well 
ascertained that the Admiral received the sudden news 
of his condemnation with absolute composure. He was 
assisted at his devotional exercises in prison by the curate 
of La Chapelle.§ 

During the night, the necessary preparations for the 
morning tragedy had been made in the great square of 
Brussels. It was the intention of government to strike 
terror to the heart of the people by the exhibition of an 
impressive and appalling spectacle. The absolute and 

* Hoofd, T. 170. According to Bor, iv. 240, Egniont also m’ote a letter to 
the Duke ; according to Metcx’Ca, 53, he wrote one to his wife.— Cnmpars 
'Strada, i. 327, 32 S. Haraens, Ann. Turn. Belgic, iii. 90. Poppens, Supplti- 
ment, i. 2G0. 

t Bor. iv, 240. Hoofd, y. 170. 

$ Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Pieces concernant THist. des Troubles, MS. i. 333. 

§ Better of Alva to Philip. Correspondatice de Marg. d’Autriche, 252. 
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irresponsible clestiny wbicli ruled them was to be made 
manifest by the immolation of these two men, so elevated 
by rank, powerful connection, and distinguished service. 

The efiect Avould be heightened by the character of the 
locality vwliere the gloomy show was to be presented. The 
great square of Brussels had always a striking and theatrical 
aspect. The splendid Hotel de Ville, with its daring spire 
and elaborate front, ornamented one side of the place; 
directly opposite was the graceful but incoherent facade of 
the Brood-huis, now the last earthly resting-place of the 
two distinguished victims, -while grouped around these 
principal buildings rose the fantastic palaces of the Archers, 
Mariners, and of other guilds, with their festooned walls 
and toppling gabies bedizened profusely with emblems, 
statues, and quaint decorations. The place had been 
alike the scene of many a brilliant tournament and of many 
a bloody execution. Gallant knights had contended within 
its precincts, while bright eyes I’ained influence from all 
those picturesque balconies and decorated windows. Mar- 
tyrs to religious and to political liberty had, upon the same 
spot, endured agonies which might have roused every stone 
of its pavement to mutiny or softened them to jjity. Here 
Egmont himself, in happier days, had often borne away the 
prize of skill or of valor, the cynosure of every eye ; and 
hence, almost in the noon of a life illustrated by many 
brilliant actions, he was to be sent, by the baud of tyranny, 
to his great account. 

On the morning of the 5th of June, three thousand 
Spanish troops- were drawn up in battle array around a 
scaffold which had been erected in the centre of the square. 
Upon this scaffold, w-bich was covered with black cloth, 
were placed two velvet cushions, two iron spikes, and a 
small table. Upon the table was a silver crucifix. The 
provost-marshal, Spelle, sat on honseback below, with Ins 
red wand in his hand, little dreaming that for him a darkeu' 
doom was reserved than that of which he was now the 
minister. The executioner was concealed beneath the 
draperies of the scaffold, f 

At eleven o’clock, a company of Spanish soldiers, led by 

■* Nineteori TUTHlemf: oecupiod the squai’O, two worn left to gxmrd ilie 
find ouo wont the vauuds of thn city dunSEjg the oKeciition,.-— Hooiil, xibi 
mip. CVmip.'ire Ulloa, Conniujntairo, premier efc second (Paj'is, 1570), i. 43. 

■' t Boi\ w.240. ' Hootd;v. 
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Julian Bomero and Captain Salinas, arrived at Egmont’s 
cliamber. The Count was ready for them. They were 
about to bind his hands, but he warmly protested against 
the indignity, and, opening the folds of his robe, showed 
them that he had himself shorn off his collars, and made 
preparations for his death. His request was granted. 
niont, with the Bishop at his side, then walked with a steady 
step the short distance which separated him from the place 
of execution, Julian Bomero and the guard followed him. 
On his way, he read aloud the fifty-first Psalm : Hear my 
cry, O God, and give ear unto my prayer! ” He seemed 
to have selected these scriptural passages as a proof that, 
notwithstanding the machinations of his enemies, and the 
cruel punishment to which they had led him, loyalty to his 
sovereign wms as deeply rooted and as religious a sentiment 
in his bosom as devotion to bis God. “ Thou wilt prolong 
the King’s life ; and his years as many generations. He 
shall abide before God for ever! 0 prepare mercy and 
truth which may preserve him.” Such was the prayer of 
the condemned traitor on his way to the block. 

Having ascended the scaffold, he walked across it twice 
or thrice. He was dressed in a tabard or robe of red 
damask, over which was tlmown a short black mantle, em- 
broidered in gold. He had a blade silk bat, with black 
and white plumes, on his head, and held a handkerchief in 
his hand. As he strode to and fro, he expressed a bitter 
regret that he had not been permitted to die, sword in 
band, fighting for his country and his king. Sanguine to 
the last, he passionately asked Romero, whether the sentence 
was really irrevocable, whether a pardon was not even then 
to be granted. The marshal shrugged his shoulders, mur- 
muring a negative reply. Upon this, Egmont gnashed Ins 
teeth together, rather ha rage than despair. Shortly after- 
ward commanding himself again, he threw aside his robe 
and mantle, and took the badge of the Golden Fleece from 
his neck. Kneeling, then, upon one of the cushions, he 
said the Lord’s Prayer aloud, and requested tlie Bishop, 
avho knelt at his side, to repeat it thrice. After this, the 
prelate gave him the silver crucifix to kiss, and then pro- 

Chronilce oft Journal van bet gene in Ue Nederlanden en namentlvk tot 
AnUvorpen is voorgcrallon ten tyde del’- Tronblen van den Jticr, 1500 tot 1593, 
doorK. deWcert.— MS, Con.-G<5mrd, Library of the Hague.— Compare Huofd; 
Mcteren, 63. Uiloa, i. 42, 
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Boiiiicedv his ' Messing upon him.. This done, the Coimt 
rose again to his feet, laid aside' his hat and handkerchief, 
knelt 'agfAin upon the cushion, . drew a little cap over his 
eyes, and, folding his hands together, cried with a lon/l 
voice, “Lord,: into Tiiy hands I commit my spirit.” The 
executioner then suddenly appeared, and severed his head 
from ills shoulders at a single blow.^- 

A moment of shuddering silence succeeded the stroke. 
The whole vast assembly seemed to have felt it in their 
own hearts. Teai^s fell from the eyes even of the Spanish 
soldiery, for they knew and honored Egmont as a valiant 
general. The French ambassador, Mondoueet, looking 
upon the scene from a secret place, whispered that he had 
now seen the head fall before which Frarace had twice 
trembled. Tears were even seen upon the iron cheek of 
Alva, as, from a window in a house directly opposite the 
scaffold, lie looked out upon the scene, f 

A dark cloth w'as now quickly thrown over the liody and 
the blood, and, within a few minutes, the Admiral was seen 
advancing tbrongh tlie crowd. His bald head was un- 
covered, bis hands W'Cre unbound. He calmly saluted sueli 
of his acquaintances as he elianced to recDgni>^e upon his 
path.f UndiiT a black cloak, wdiich he threw off when he 
ha<l ascended the scaffold, he wore a dark doublet, 

and he did not, like Egrnuiit, ’wear tlie insignia of the Fleece. 
Casting his eyes upon the corpse, which lay covered with 
the dark cloth, lie asked if it w’-ere the body of Egmont. 
Being answered in the affirmative, he muttered a iew words 
ill Spaiuslt, wiiicli were not distinctly audible. His atten- 
tion was next caught by the sight of his own coat of arms 

■' lioT, iv. etc. Hoofa, T. 170, 171. snada, i. 328. 

I Eii hviiit niel Ijet (imv den luds, dan deii onistundoren in hart snond,**’ 
says H'ur.M, v. 170, 171. Even BynUvu"lio becomes softened in tbc 

pailu'tie* seeiJtc. *‘l^ verunicnte |Mirve,” sajas llie Otirdiiud, “ elu; hotto il suo 
n' havesse come iia altro bi Fiandiu tutba, si grande fii il scaKu, <‘h<> moHivh 
idlora. dtl suo surplieio.*’ — Liv. iv, 00. Compare Stnidn, i, JiCO. Metertra, fid. 
But’, 241. I bear,” wrote Muridou to Gvaii,velie (June 7tb, 1507) ** that Ids 
Bxeeilcucy shed tears ai hhj m pmac during the exeention.” (At juetd des 
lariikis ausHi |?roShes quo jtoix.)-— Groen v* Fdnsfc., Arebivoa, Suppkbiitmt, SL 
Tiie I'jrcberjidary on to .say that he hiul caused the story of tiae Dukek’ 
tendeniesa in be trinupeicd in many places, “‘h hiiet sonner oil il luj a sembte 
cun ve.iur, r|i«a luultorum aiiimi exaeerbeti,” — IMd, Morilloo ato quotes Alva 
as liavnnr bud Uie edrontcry to say that he desired a mitigation of the pnidsli". 
ment, Imfc that the King had answered, “ heemtld forgive oftencefi agniisRi him* 
soil*, but the eiiines c’ommittod agaiusl. Ged were t3i»|mrdoi»ble ! I r’--.-lbid, 
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reversed, and he expressed anger at this indignity to his 
escutcheon, protesting that he had not deserved the insult.^!= 
He then spoke a few words to the crowd below, wishing 
them happiness, and begging them to pray for his soul. 
He did not kiss the crucifix, but he knelt upon the scaffold 
to pray, and -was assisted in his devotions by the Bishop of 
Ypres. When ‘they were concluded, he rose again to his 
feet. Then drawing a Milan cap completely over his face, 
and uttering, in Latin, the same invocation which Egmont 
had used, he submitted his neck to the stroke, f 

Egmont had obtained, as a last favour, that his execution 
should precede that of his friend. Deeming himself in 
part to blame for Horn’s re-appearance in Brussels after the 
arrival of Alva, and for his death, which was the result, he 
wished to be spared the pang of seeing him dead. Gemma 
Frisius, the astrologer who had cast the horoscope of Count 
Horn at his birth, had come to him in the most solemn 
manner to warn him against visiting Brussels. The Count 
had answered stoutly that he placed his trust in God, and 
that, moreover, his friend Egmont was going thither also, 
who had engaged that no worse fate should befall the one 
of them than the other. J. 

The heads of both sufferers were now exposed for two 
hours upon the iron stakes. Their bodies, placed in 
coffins, remained during the same interval upon the scaffold. 
Meantime, notwithstanding the presence of the troops, the 
populace could not be restrained from tears and from exe- 
crations. Many crowded about the scaffold, and dipped 
their handkerehieis in the blood, to he preserved afterwards 
as memorials of the crime and as ensigns of revenge. § 

The bodies were afterwards delivered to their friends. A 
stately procession of the guilds, accompanied by many of 
the clergy, conveyed their coffins to the church of St. Gu» 
dule. Thence the body of Egmont was carried to the 
convent of Saint Clara, near the old Brussels gate, where 
it was enbalmed. Ij His escutcheon and banners were hung 

N. {Ic Weerfc Ckronyk MS, 

t The Duke of Alva as^sured Pliilip that kotli tlic Counts " sont morts fort 
eatholiquemcnt et modeskmeut.”— Compare Bor, iv. 240 ; Hoofcl, v. 171 ; 
Meteren, f. 53 ; Ulloa, i. 43 ; Do Weerfc MS. 

t Bor, iv. 241. Hoofd, v. 170. 

§ Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, Strada, L 328. Bontivoglio, liv. iv. 69. 

{[ Bor, iv. 241. Ulloa, i, 44. — The latter writer, who was ■maxeehal-de- 
camp in Alva’s araiy, and had commanded the citadel of Ghent during the 
mprisonment of the Counts, observes that the eofiin of Egmont, after its 
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upon the outward wall of his residence, by order of the 
Countess. By command of Alva they were immediately 
tom down.'''' His remains were afterwards conveyed to his 
city of Sottegern, in Flanders, where they were interred. 
Count Horn w^as entombed at Kempen. The bodies had 
been removed from the scaffold at two o’clock. The heads 
remained exposed between burning torches tor two hours 
longer. They ■wei’e then taken down, enclosed in boxes, 
and, as it was generally supposed, despatched to Madrid, f 
The King was thus enabled to look upon the dead faces of 
his victims without the trouble of a journey to the pro- 
vinces. 

T’hus died Philip Montmorency, Count of Horn, and 
Larnoral of Egmont, Prince of Caveren. The more in- 
tense sympathy >vhich seemed to attach itself to the fate of 
Egmont, rendered the misfortune of his companion in arms 
and ill death comparatively less interesting. I 

Egmont is a great historical figure, but lie ivas certainly 
not a great man. His execution remains an enduring 
monument not only of Philip’s cruelty and perfidy, hut of 
his dullness. The King had everything to liope from Eg- 
mont and nothing to fear. Graiivelle knew the man well, 
and, almost to the last, could not believe in tlie possibility 
of so unparalleled a blunder as that which was to mak(3 a 
victim, a martyr, and popular idol of a personage brave 
indeed, but incredibly vacillating and inordinately vain, who, 

removal to St. Clara, was visited bj’’ crowds of people, all bathed in tears, who 
kissed it as if it bad been the shriuc of saintly remains, ollerin;^ np prayers the 
while fur the repose of the depsirtcd soul. Ho adds that the same de\M>tioi]i 
was not paid tu the body of Hoim, which remained almost deserted in the 
great church. TIku'c is soracihiug pathetic in this image of the gloomy, 
melancholy Jtoru lying thus in his bloody shroud as solitary and deserted ns 
he hud been in the hitter years of his life in his liesolate home. Certainly the 
Adnjiral deserved as much pO]mlar sympathy as Egmont. 

^ Bor, iv. 241. Hoofd, v. 171. Moteren, f. 53, 

t Ibid,.— Te vh/r uren werden do hoofdeu gcsloten elk bcBundej’C in eon 
houieu kiste d’vvclek by do Spaugaerdon was daer toe geiiiaekt, want do adve 
naer Spuengnicu werdden gesondeii, soo men scyile.” The author of this 
manuscript, which contains many curious details, was a contemporary, and 
occupied a place umlcr govenmient aftci*ward at Antwerp. —Compare the 
letter of Geronimo do Ruda in Gaclianl, Notice sur lo (.h>iiKeil lies Troubles, 
page 29. {Bulletins do I’Acad. Roy. de Bclg., xvi. (1) “ Y preguniilron si era vea-- 
dad quo Julian habia tornado las cabezas y bchado las no sh donde ; quonumpte 
on csto hablJ) Beiieymonte creo quish dar it onteader quo las dehian Imber 
guardado.” 

t “Dcfieriy says Strada (i. 330), ^*profecto baud raodice potuisset luijr.s 
viri (Hornani) mors, si non Egmoatius omnimn. lacrymas conBunq^sissefc,"— 
Oompare UUoa, i, 44. 
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% a little maBEgement, might have been converted into a 
most nseful instrament for the royal purposes. 

It is not necessaiy to recapitulate the events of Egmont’s 
career. Step by step we have studied his course, and at no 
single period have we discovered even a germ of those ele- 
ments which make the national champion. His pride of 
order rendered him furious at the insolence of Graiivelle, 
and caused him to chafe under his dominion. His vanity 
of high rank and of distinguished military service made 
him covet the highest place under the Grown, while his 
hatred of those by whom he considered himself defrauded 
of his claims, converted him into a malcontent. He had 
no vsympathy with the people, but he loved, as a grand 
Seignior, to be looked up to and admired by a gaping 
crovrd. He was an unwavering Catholic, held seetaries in 
utter loathing, and, after the image-breaking, took a posh 
tive pleasure in hanging ministers, together with their con- 
gregations, and in pressing the besieged Christians of 
Valenciennes to extremities. Ujpon more than one occa- 
sion he pronounced his unequivocal approval of the infa- 
mous edicts, and he exerted himself at times to enforce 
them within his province. The transitory impression made 
upon his mind by the lofty nature of Orange was easily 
ehaced in Spain by court flattery and by royal bribes. Not- 
withstanding the coldness, die rebuffs, and the repeated 
warnings which might have saved him from destruction, 
nothing could turn him at last from the fanatic loyalty 
towards which, after much wavering, his mind iiTevocably 
pointed. His voluntary humiliation as a general, a grandee, 
a Fleming, and a Christian before the insolent Alva upon 
his first arrival, would move our contempt w^ere it not for 
the gentler emotions suggested by the infatuated moble- 
man's doom. Upon the departure of Orange, Egmont w-as 
only too eager to be employed by Philip in any work which 
the monarch could find foi'him to do. Yet this \vas the man 
whom Philip chose, through the executioner’s sword, to 
convert into a popular idol, and whom Poetry has loved to 
contemplate as a romantic champion of freedom. 

As for Horn, details enough have likewise been given of 
his career to enable the reader thoroughly to understand 
the man. He was a person of mediocre abilities and tho- 
roughly commonplace chai'acter. His high rank and his 
tragic fate are all w^hich make him interesting. He had 
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little love for court or people. Broken in fortunes, he 
passed his time mainly in brooding over the ingratitude of 
Charles and Philip, and in complaining bitterly of the dis- 
appointments to which their policy had doomed him. He 
eared nothing for eardinalists or confederates. He disliked. 
Brederode, ho detested Gi’anvelle. Gloomy and morose, he 
went to bed, while the men who were called his fellow-con- 
spirators were dining and making merry in the same house 
with himself. He had as little sympathy with the cry of 

Vivent leB gueucc'' as for that of ^‘Yivele Roy,'' The most 
interesting features in his character are his generosity to- 
ward his absent brother and the manliness with which, 
as Montigny’s representative at Tournay, he chose rather to 
confront the anger of the government, and to incur the 
deadly revenge of Philip, than make himself the execu- 
tioner of the harmless Christians in Tournay. In this 
regard, his conduct is vastly more entitled to our respect 
than that of Egmont, and he was certainly more deserving 
of reverence from the people, even thougli deserted by all 
men while living, and left headless and solitary in his coffin 
at Saint Gudiile. 

The hatred lor Alva, which sprang from the graves of 
these illustrious victims, \vaxed daily more intense. ‘‘Like 
things of another 'world,” wrote Hoogstraatenpi- “ seem the 
cries, lanuaitations, and just compassion which all tlie in- 
hahitants of Brussels, noble or ignoble, feel for such bar- 
lairous tyranny, wbile tbis Nero of an Alva is boasting that 
he will do the same to all whom be lays his hands upon.” 
No man believed that the two nobles had committed a crime, 
and many were even disposed to acquit Philip of his share 
in the judicial murder. The people ascribed the execution 
solely to tlu3 personal jealousy of tlie Duke. They dis- 
coursed to each other not only of the envy with which the 
Governor- (.Umeral hadahvays regarded the military triumphs 
of his rival, Imt. related that Egmont had at different times 
won large sums of Alva at games of hazard, and that he 
had moreover, on several occasions, carried off the prixo 
from the Duke in shooting at the popinjay, t Nevertheless, 
in spite of all these absurd rumors, there is no doubt that 
Philip and Alva must share equally in the guilt of the trans^ 

^ (Iroou van Prinstavr, 240,241. 

t Stvada, i. 32G, 
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action, and that tlie “chastisement” had been arranged 
before Alva had departed from Spain. 

The Countess Egmont remained at the convent of Gam- 
bre with her eleven children, plunged in misery and in 
poverty. The Dulce wrote to Philip, that he doubted if 
there were so wretched a family in the world. lie, at the 
same time, congratulated his sovereign on the certainty that 
the more intense the effects, the more fruitful would be the 
example of this great execution. He stated that the Coun- 
tess was considered a most saintly woman, and that there 
had been scarcely a night in which, attended by her daugh- 
ters, she had not gone forth bare-footed to offer up prayers 
for her husband in every church within the city. He added, 
that it was doubtful whether they had money enough to buy 
themselves a supper that very night, and he begged the 
King to allow them the means of supporting life. He ad- 
vised that the Countess should be placed, without delay, in 
a Spanish convent, where her daughters might at once take 
the veil, assuring his Majesty that her dower was entirely 
inadequate to her support. Thus humanely recommending 
his sovereign to bestow an alms on the family which his 
own hand had reduced from a princely station to beggary, 
the Viceroy proceeded to detail the recent events in Fries- 
land, together with the measures which he was about taking 
to avenge the defeat and death of Count Aremberg.*^^ 

* CoiTcspondimcc dc Philippe II., ii, 7G5— 774. 
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Preparations of tlio Dnlce against Count Louis — Precarious situation of Louis 
ill Friesland — Timidity of the inhabitants — Alva in Frksland---Skirmishiiig 
near Groningen — Retreat of the patriots— -Error committed by Louis — His 
position at Jeinmin gen— Mutinous demonstrations of his troops — Louis 
partially restores order — Attempt to destroy the dykes interrupted hy the 
arrival of Alva’s forces — Artful strategy of the Duke— Defeat of Count 
Louis, and utter destruction of his army — Outrages coinniitted by the 
Spaniards— Alva at Utrecht — Execution of Vrouw van Diemen— Episode 
of Don Carlos — Fables concerning iiim and Queen Isabella— Mystery con- 
cerning Ills death — Secret letters of Philip to the Pope — The one containing 
tlie truth of the transaction still concealed in the Vaiican — Case against 
Philip, as related by Mathieu, DeThou, and others— Testimony in the iving’s 
favor by the Nuncio, the Venetian envoy, and ot)iex*s — Doubtful state of tiie 
question — Anecdotes concerning Don Carlos— His character. 

Those iDeasiires were taken with tlie precision and prom])t- 
iiess which marked the 1.) tike's character wlieii precision and 
promptness were desirable. There had been a tmTible energy 
in his eveiw step, since the successful foray of Louis Xassaa. 
Having determined to take the field in person with nearly 
nil the Spanish veterans, he had at once acted upon the 
necessity of making the capital sfainun, after his back shoiiM 
be turned. It was impossible to leave three tliousaiul choice 
troo}>s to guard Count ILgmont. A less numher seemed iii- 
suificient to prevent a rescue. He had, therefore, no longer 
delayed tlie ebastisenumt which had already been deter- 
mined, but which the events in the north had precipitated. 
Thus the only positive result of Louis Nassau's victoiy was 
the execution of lus imprisoned triends. 

The expedition under Aremberg had failed from two 
causes. The Spanish force had been inadequate, and they 
had attacked the enemy at a disadvantage. The imprudent 
attaclc was the result of the contempt with which tliey had 
regarded their antagonist These errors were not to be re- 
peated. Alva ordered Count Meghem, now commanding in 
the province of Groningen, on no account to hazard hosti* 
lities until the game was sure.“^ He also immediately 
ordered large reinforcements to move forward to the seat of 
war. Tlie commanders intrusted with this duty were Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, Chiappin Yitelli, Noircannos, and Count 

^ Cori’cspondauco da Due d'Albc, 130. 
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de Eoenlx. The rendezvous for the whole force was Deven- 
ter, and here they all arrived on the 10th July. On the 
same day the Duke of Alva himself entered Deventer, to 
take command in person.'^' On the evening of the 14th 
July he reached Rolden, a village three leagues distant from 
Groningen, at the head of three terzios of Spanish infantry, 
three companies of light horse, and a troop of dragoons, f 
His whole force in and about Groningen amounted to fifteen 
thousand choice troops beside a large but uncertain number 
of less disciplined soldiery. I 

Meantime, Louis of Nassau, since bis victory, had ac- 
complished nothing. For this inactivity there was one suf- 
ficient excuse, the total want of funds. His only revenue 
was the amount of black mail which he was able to levy 
upon the inhabitaiits of the province. He repeated his 
determination to treat them all as enemies, unless they 
famished him with the means of expelling their tyrants 
from the coimtry.§ He obtained small sums in this man- 
ner from time to time. The inhabitants w^ere favorably dis- 
posed, but they were timid and despairing. They saw no 
clear way towards the accomplishment of the result concern- 
ing which Louis was so confident. They knew that the terri- 
ble Alva was already on his way. Th ey felt sure of being pil- 
laged by both parties, and of being hanged as rebels, besides, 
as soon as the Governor- General should make his appear- 
ance, ' . 

Louis had, however, issued two formal proclamations for 
two especial contributions. In these documents he had 
succinctly explained that the houses of all recusants should 
he forthwith burned about their ears,]] and in consequence 
of these peremptory measures, he had obtained some ten 
thousand fiorins. Alva ordered counter-proclamations to 
be affixed to church doors and other places, forbidding all 
persons to contribute to Uiese forced loans of the rebels, on 
penalty of paying twice as much to the Spaniards, with 
arbitrary punishment in addition, after his arrival. If The. 

* Mendoza, 56, 57. t Corresi}onda^ce du Doe d’Allse, 154. 

t Motidoza, 63—55- CoiTOpondaiico dii Due d’Albe, 102, 106, 1.3S, 152. 
The Netliei’land historians give him 17,000 foot and 3000 horse. Hoofd, 
V, 174. Bor, iv. 243, 244.— Compare Bentivoglio, liv. iv. 70, and Strada, 
i. 331, v?ho gives Alva 12,000 foot and 3000 horse, and to Louis of Hassau an 
equal number of infantry, with an infeaior force of cavalry. 

§ Correspondance du Due d'Albe, 114, 115, 123, 124, 

1} Proclamation of Count Louis, dated Dam, 5th June, 1568. Correspond- 
anco du Due d'Albo, 124, 125. Xbid, 144, 145. 
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miserable iBbabitants, tlms placed between two fires, bad 
BO thing for it but to pay one-half of their property to sup- 
port, the, rebeiiioii in the first place, with tlie prospect of 
gi?ing the other half as a subsidy to ■ tyranny afterwards ; 
wbile the gibbet stood at the end of the vista to reward 
their liberality. Such ^vas the horrible position of the pea- 
santry in this civil conflict. The weight of guilt thus accmnu- 
lated upon the crowned head -which conceived, and upon the 
red right hand which wTOiight all this misery, what human 
scales can measure ? 

With these precarious means of support, the army of 
Louis of Nassau, as may easily be supposed, was anything 
but docile. After the victory of Heiliger-Lee there had 
seemed to his German mercenaries a probability of exten- 
sive booty, which grew fainter as the slender fruit of that 
battle became daily more apparent The two abbots of 
Witte werum and of Heiliger-Lee, who had followed Arem- 
berg’s train in order to be witnesses of his victmy, had been 
obliged to pay to the actual conqueror a heavy price for tlie 
entertainment to wdiich they had invited themseivesr*'' and 
these sums, together with the amounts pressed hum the re- 
luchmt estates, and the forced contributions paid by luck- 
less peasants, enabled him to keep his straggling troops to- 
gether a few weeks longer. Alutiny, however, was constantly 
breaking out, and by the eloquent expostulat.ions and vague 
promises of the Count, was with difficulty suppressed,! 

He liaci, for a few weeks immediately succeeding the 
battle, distributed his troops in three different stations. 
On the approach of the Duke, however, he hastily con- 
centrated Ids wliole tbi’ce at his own strongly-fortified camp, 
within half cannon-shot of Groningen. His army, such as 
it was, numbered from 1 6,600 to 12,000 men. I Alva reached 
Oroning’cn early in the morning, and without pausing a 
moment, marched his troops directly through the city. He 
then immediateh occupied an entrenched and fortified 
house, from wiiich it was easy to inflict damage upon the 
camp. This done, the Duke, with a few attendants, rode 
forward to reconnoiti'e the enemy in person. He found 
him in a well-f<>rtified position, having the river on his 
front, wliicli served as a moat to his camp, and with a deep 

Bor, iv. t Ibkl., it. SSC— :S44, eto. Hoofil, v. 175. 
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trencli three hiinclred yards beyond, in addition. Two 
wooden bridges led across the river ; each was commanded 
by a fortified house, in which was a provision of pine torches, 
ready at a moment’s warning, to set fire to the bridges. 
Having thus satisfied himsell*, the Duke rode back to his 
army, which had received strict orders not to lift a finger 
till ills return. He then despatched a small force of five 
hundred musketeers, under Bobles, to skirmish with the 
enemy, and, if possible, to draw them from their trenches. 

The troops of Louis, however, showed no greediness to 
engage. On the contrary, it soon became evident that their 
dispositions -were of an opposite tendency. The Count 
himself, not at that moment trusting his soldiery, who were 
in an extremely niutinous condition, was desirous of falling 
back before his formidable antagonist. The Duke, faith- 
ful, however, to his life-long principles, had no intentions 
of precipitating the action in those difficult and swampy 
regions. The skirmishing, therefore, continued for many 
hours, an additional force of 1000 men being detailed from 
the Spanish army. The day was very sultry, however, the 
enemy reluctant, and the whole action languid. At last, 
towards evening, a large body, tempted beyond their 
trenches, engaged warmly with the Spaniards. The com- 
bat lasted but a few minutes, the patriots were soon routed, 
and fled precipitately back to their camp. The panic spread 
with them, and the whole army was soon in retreat. On re- 
tiring, they had, however, set fire to the bridges, and thus 
secured an advantage at the outset of the chase. The Spa- 
niards were no longer to be held. 'Vitelli obtained permis- 
sion to follow with 2000 additional troops. The fifteen 
hundred who had already been engaged, charged furiously 
upon their retreating foes. Some dashed across the blaz- 
ing bridges, with their garments and their very beards on 
Others sprang into the river. Neither fire nor water 
could check the fierce pursuit. The cavalry dismounting, 
drove their horses into the stream, and clinging to their 
tails, pricked the horses forward with their lances. Having 
thus been dragged across, they joined their comrades in 
the mad chase along the narrow dykes, and through the 
swampy and almost impassable country where the rebels 
were seeking shelter. The approach of night, too soon ad- 

* Mendoza, 59. Correspoadance du Due d’Albc, 154. 

^ Mendoza, 51. 
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vaiicmg, at last put an end to the hunt. The Duke with 
difficulty recalled his men, and compelled them to restrain 
their eagerness until the morrow. Three hundred of the 
patriots were left dead upon the field, besides at least an 
equal iiuiiiber who perished in the river and canals. The 
army of Louis was entirely routed, and the Duke considered 
it virtually destroyed. He wrote to the state-council that 
lie should pursue them the next day, but doubted whether 
be should find anybody to talk with him. In this the 
Governor- General soon found himself delightfully dis- 
appointed.^^' 

Five days later, the Duke anived at Ee5^den, on the 
Ems. Owing to the unfavorable disposition of the country 
people, who were willing to protect the fugitives by false 
information to their pursuers, he was still in doubt as to the 
position then occupied by the enemy, f He had been fear- 
ful that they would be found at this very village of Ileyden. 
It was a fatal error on the part of Count Louis tliat they 
were not. |. Had he made a stand at this point, he might 
have held out a long time. The bridge which hei’o crossed 
the river would have afibi'ded him a retreat into Germaiiy 
at any moTnent, and the place was easily to he defended in 
front. § Thus he might have maintained luinself against 
his fierce but wary foe, while his hrotlier Orange, who was at 
Strasburg watching the progress of events, was executing bis 
own long-planned expedition into the heart of the Notbeiv 
lands. With Alva thus occupied in Friesland, tlie results 
of such an invasion might have been prodigious. It was, 
however, not on the cards for that campaign. TJie muti- 
nous disposition of the mercenaries under his command j( 
had filled Louis with doubt and disgust. Bold and sanguine, 
1)11 f. always too fiery and impatient, he stiw not much possi- 
bility of paying his troops any longer with promises. Per- 
haps he was not unwilling to place them in a position where 
they would be obligedA-o fight or to perish. At any rate, such, 
was their present situation. Instead of halting at Ileyden, 
he had made his stand at Jemmingen, about four leagin^s 
distaiit from that place, and a little further down the river, 

1511— 63. Alva’s Eetter to tlio State Coaneil. 
du Th\r. tVAllje, 154, 155. Compai-d Bor, iv. 244 ; Boofd, v. 174, 175, 

f MendoKa, 63. t Ibid., 63, 64. Hoofd, v. 174. 
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Alva discoTered tills important fact soon after his arrival at 
Bejden, and could not conceal his delight. Already exult- 
ing at the error made by his adversary, in neglecting the 
important position which he now occupied himself, he was 
doubly delighted at learning the nature of the place which 
he had in ""preference selected. He saw that Louis had 
completely entrapped himself. 

Jenimingen was a small town on the left bank of the 
Ems. The stream here, very broad and deep, is rather a 
tide inlet than a river, being but a very few miles from the 
lOollart. This circular bay, or ocean chasm, the result of 
the violent inundation of the 13th century, surrounds, with 
the river, a narrow peninsula. In the corner of this penin- 
sula, as in the bottom of a sack, Louis had posted his army. 
His as usual, was drawn up in two large squares, 

and still contained ten thousand men. The rear rested 
upon the village, the river was upon his left ; his meagre 
force of cavalry upon the right. In front were two very deep 
trenches. The narrow road, which formed the only en- 
trance to his camp, was guarded by a ravelin on each side, 
and by five pieces of artilleiy.^ 

The Duke having reconnoitred the enemy in person, 
rode back, satisfied that no escape was possible. The river 
was too deep and too wide for swimming or wading, and 
there were hut very few boats. Louis was shut up between 
twelve thousand Spanish veterans a»id the river Ems. The 
rebel army, although not insufficient in point of numbers, 
was in a state of disorganization. They ^vere furious for 
money and reluctant to fight. They broke out into open 
mutiny upon the very verge of battle, and swore that they 
would instantly disband, if the gold, which, as they believed, 
had been recently brought into the camp, were not imme- 
diately distributed among thcm.f Such was the state of 
things on the eventful morning of the 21st July. All the 
expostulations of Count Louis seemed powerless. His 
eloquence and liis patience, both inferior to his valor, were 
soon exhausted. He peremptorily refused the money for 
which they clamored, giving the most cogent of all reasons, 
an eni])ty coffer. He demonstrated plainly that they were 
in that moment to make their election, whether to win a 
victory or to submit to a massacre. Neither flight nor sur- 
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reuder was possible. They -knew how much quarter they 
could expect from the lances of .the Spaniards or the waters 
of the Dollart. Their only chance of salvation lay in their 
own swords. The instinct of self-preservation, thus in- 
^'o]^ed, exerted a little of its natural effect.'*' 

Meantime, a work which had been too long neglected, 
was tlien, if possible, to be performed. In that watery ter- 
rltoiy, the sea was only held in check by artificial means. 
In a very short time, by the demolition of a few dykes and 
the opening of a few sluices, the whole country through 
which the Spaniards had to pass could be laid under water. 
Believing it yet possible to enlist the ocean in his defence, 
Louis, having partially reduced his soldiers to obedience, 
ordered a strong detachment upon this important service. 
Seizing a spade, ho commenced the work himself,! and then 
returned to set his army in battle array, Two or throe 
tide-gates bad been opened, two or three bridges had been 
demolished, -when Alva, riding in advance of his army, ap- 
peared within a mile or two of Jeinmingen.]. It was^ then 
eight o’clock in the morning. The patriots redou]>led their 
efforts. By ten o’clock the waters were already knee high, 
and in some places as deep as to the waist. At that hour, 
tlic advanced guard of the Sirmiards arrivetl. Fifte<.'n Inin- 
dred musketeers were immediately ordered forward by the 
Duke. They were preceded by a company of mounted cara- 
bineers, jittended by a small band of* volunie<‘rs of distinc- 
tion. This little band threw themselves at once u|)on the 
troops engaged in destroying the dykes. The r(T)els lied 
at th<j first onset, and tlie Bpauiards closed the gates. § 
Feeling the full importantjc of the moment, Oount Louis 
ordered a large foix'e of musketeers to recover the position, 
and to complete the work of inundation. It was too late, 
irhe liUle band of Spaniards held the post with eousum- 
mate tenacity. Charge after charge, volley after volley, 
•from tlie overwhelming force brought against them, faik-d 
li) loosen the fierce grip with which they held this key to 
the whole situation. Before they could be driven from the 
dyki!S, tlieir comrades aiTived, when all their antagonists at 
once made a liurried retreat to their camp. || 

lloofd, T. 1715, 57fi t Hetewa, HoofI, y. 175. 
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Very miicli the same tactics were now employed by the 
Duke, as in the engagement near Selwaert Abbey. He was 
resolved that this affair, also, should be a hunt, not a battle, 
but foresaw that it was to be a more successful one. There 
•was no loophole of escaiYe, so that after a little successful 
baiting, the imprisoned victims would be forced to spring 
from their lurking-place, to perish upon his spears. On Ms 
march from Eeyden that morning, he had taken care to 
occupy every farfn-house, every building of whatever de- 
scription along the road, with his troops. He had left a 
strong guard on the bridge at Heyden, and had thus closed 
carefully every avenue.'^' The same fifteen hundred mus- 
keteers^were now advanced further towards the camp. This 
small force, powerfully but secretly sustained, was to feel 
the enemy ; to skirmish with him, and to draw him as soon 
as possible out of his trenches, f The plan ‘ succeeded. 
Gradually the engagements between them and the troops 
sent out by Count Louis grew more earnest. Finding so 
insignificant a force opposed to them, the mutinous rebels 
took courage. The work waxed hot. Lodroiio and Eomero, 
commanders of the musketeers, becoming alarmed, sent to 
the Duke for reinforcements. He sent back word in reply, 
that if they were not enough to damage the enemy, they 
could, at least, hold their own for the present. So much 
he had a right to expect of Spanivsh soldiers, t At any rate, 
he should send no reinforcements. Again they were more 
warmly pressed, again their messenger returned with the 
same reply. A third time they send the most urgent en- 
treaties for succour. The Duke was still inexorable. § ^ 

Meantime the result of this scientific angling approached. 
By noon the rebels, not being able to see how large a por- 
tion of the Spanish army had arrived, began to think the 
affair not so serious. Count Louis sent out a reconnoitring 
party upon the river in a few boats. They returned without 
having been able to disco%^er any large force. It seemed 
probable, therefore, that the inundation had been more suc- 
cessful in stopping their advance than had been supposed. (j 
Louis, always too X’ash, inflamed his men with temporary 
entliusiasm. Determined to cut their way out by one vigo- 
rous movement, the whole army at last marched forth no in 
their entrenchments, with drums beating, colors flying ; 
but ahnacly the concealed reinforcements of their enemies 

^ Mcncto, 60, 67. t Ibid., 69. t Ibid. 
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were oia tlie spot. The patriots met with a warmer recep- 
tion than they ha-d expected. Their courage evaporated. 
Hardiy had they ,. advancecl three hundred yards, when, the 
whole body warvered and then retreated precipitately to- 
%vards the encainpmeiitv^ hawing* scarcely exchanged a sliot 
With the eneixiy. Count Louis, in a Irenzy of rage and de- 
spair, flew from rank to rank, in vain endeavoring to rally 
his terror-stricken troops. It was hopeless. The battery 
which guarded the road was entirely deserted. He rushed 
to the cannon himself, and fired them all with his own haiid.l* 
It was their first and last discharge. His single arm,-’ how- 
ever hold, could not turn the tide of battle, and he was 
swept backwards with his coward troops. In a moment 
afterwards, I)oii Lope de Figueroa, 'who led tlie van of the 
Spaniards, dashed upon the battery, and secured it, to- 
gether ■with the ravelins, t Their own artillery was turned 
against the rebels, and the road \vas soon swept. The Spa- 
niards in large riiimbers now" rushed tliroiigh the trenches 
in pursuit of the retreating foe. No resistaueo was otic red, 
nor quarter given. An impossible escape wais all wlfudi 
was attempted. It was not a battle, but a massacre. Muxiy 
of the beggars in their flight threw down their arms ; all 
had forgotten their use. Their antagonists butchered them 
in droves, wdiile those who escaped the sword were hurled 
into the river. Seven Spaniards were killed, and seven thon- 
sand rebels.? I’he SNvift ebb-tide swept the hats of the 
perishing ■wretches in siicli numbers down the stream, that 
the peo|>ie atEmden knew' the result of the battle in an incre- 
dibly short ijcriod of time. {} The skirmishing had lasted from 
ten o’clock till one,^i but the butchery continued much longer. 
It took time to slaughter even unresisting victims. Large 
numbers obtaim3d refuge for the night upon an island in 
the river. At low water next day the Spaniards wmled to 
tlicm, and slew every inan/^^ Many found concealment in 

Monel, ffii, 70. Hoofa, 176. 

t Lor, iv. C4,>. lloofd, v. 170. t Moiiflo.-a, 70. 

^ Li'tter of Alva to tho ttouncil of Sia,tc. CoiTespoMdiUioe clii One cFAllsc, 
15S. The same letter is published in Bor, iv. 245, 246, AU wr!to*s aliow 
Hisvcn tlu*u.s;uia to have been killed on the patriot Kide, and the number of 
Spaniavds slain is not estimated at more than eighty, even by the patriutie 
Muteren, 55. Com|mre Bor, iy,'245, 246 ; xv. 636 ; Uoofd, v. 1 71b 

and Meiidoai, 72. 

I! Mendozji, 71. 5 Correspondaaee d« Due iTAlbe, 157. 

Meudo'/.a, 71. 
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liovels/ swamps, ancl tliicketSy so that the whole of the fol- 
lowing day was occupied in ferreting out and despatching 
thein . There was so much to he done, that there was work 
enough for all, “ Not a soldier,” says, with great simpli- 
city, a Spanish historian who fought in the battle, “ not a 
soldier, nor even a lad, who wished to share in the victory, 
hut could tind sombody to wound, to kill, to burn, or to 
drown.’^ The wounding, killing, burning, drowning, lasted 
two days, and very few escaped. The landward pursuit 
extended for three or four leagues around,! so that the 
roads and pastures w^ere covered with bodies, with corslets, 
and other weapons. Count Louis himself stripped off his. 
clothes, and made his escape, when all was over, by swim- 
ming across the Eins. I With the paltry remnant of his 
troops he again took refuge in Germany. 

The Spanish army, two days afterwards, marched back to 
(3rr5iiingen. The page -which records their victorious cam- 
paign is foul with outrage and red wutli blood. None of 
the horrors which accompany the passage of hostile troops 
through a defenceless countiy wei'e omitted. Maids and 
matrons were ravished in multitudes; old men butchered 
in cold blood. As Alva returned, with the rear-guard of his 
army, the whole sky was red with a constant conflagration ; 
the very earth seemed changed to ashes. § ' Every peasant s 
hovel, every farm-house, every village upon the road had 
been burned to the ground. So gross and so extensive had 
been the outrage, that the commander-in-chief felt it due to 
his dignity to hang some of his own soldiers w^ho had most 
distinguished themselves In this work. 1| Thus ended the 
campaign of Count Louis in Friesland. Thus signally and 
terribly had the Duke of Alva vindicated the supremacy of 
Spanish discipline and of his own military skill. 

On his return to Groningen, the estates were summoned, 
and received a severe lecture for their suspicious demeanor 
in regard to the rebellion. IF In order more effectually to 
control hotli province and city, the Governor-General ordered 
the coiistraction of a sti’ong fortress,** which was soon he- 

Mewlom, 72. t Ibid., 71. 

t Correspondaiicc dii Due d’Albe, l^S ; or a boat,” Bor, iv. 245. Me- 
tcrc'u, 55 ; or partly by swiinxnttig and partly in, a boat/’ Mendoza, 72. 
Compare HootM, v. 176; Be Thou, t. 458 — 46*2, etc. etc. 

§ Bor, iv, 245. Mendom, 73. H Ibid. 

^ Bor, iv. 246. Hoofd, v. 176, 177. Bor, iv. 246 ; v. 260. 
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gun but never completed. Having tlins fumislied himself 
with a key to this important and doubtful region, lie returned 
by way of Amsterdam to Utrecht. There he was met by his 
son Frederic with strong reinforcements.^ The Duke re- 
viewed his whole araiy, and found himself at the head of 
30,000 infantry and 7000 cavalry, f Flaving fully subdued 
the province, he had no occupation for such a force, hut he 
improved the opportunity by cutting off the head of an old 
Y/oman in U trecht. The Vrow van Diemen, eighteen months 
previously, had given the preacher Arendsoon a night’s lodg- 
ing in her house. I The crime hadhn fact, been committed by 
her son-in-law, who dwelt under her roof, and who had him- 
self, without her participation, extended this dangerous hos- 
pitality to a heretic ; but the old lady, although a devout Ca- 
tholic, was rich. Her execution would strike a wholesome 
terror into the hearts of her neighbors. The confiscation 
of her estates would bring a handsome sum into the govern- 
ment coffers. It would be made manifest that the same hand 
which could destroy an army of twelve thousand rebels at a 
blow could inflict as signal punishment on the small delin- 
quencies of obscure individuals. The old lady, who was 
past eighty-four years of age, was placed in a chair upon the 
scaffold. She met her death with heroism, and treated her 
murderers with contempt. “ I tmderstand very well,” she 
observed, “ why my death is considered necessary. The 
calf is fat and must be killed.” To the executioner she ex- 
pressed a hope that his sword was sufficiently sharp, “ as he 
was likely to find her old laeek very tough.” With this grisly 
parody upon the dying words of Anne Boleyn, the courage- 
ous old gentlewoman submitted to her fate.§ 

The tragedy of Don Carlos does not strictly belong to our 
subject, winch is the rise of the Netherland commonwealth 
—not the decline of the Spanish monarchy, nor the life of 
Philip the Second. The thread is but slender which con- 
nects the unhappy young Prince with the fortunes of the 
northern republic. He was said, no doubt with truth, to 
desire the government of Flanders. He was also supposed 
to be in secret correspondence with the leaders of the revolt 
in the provinces. He appeared, however, to possess very 

* Dc Thou, V. 4G2. Vie tlu Due d’Aibe, ii. .323. 

f Do TIioix, T", 4t>2 ; but compare Meudoza, fO, 77* 

I BraiKlfc, i. 480. Hoofd. 

§ Braudfc, Hist, der Beformatio, D. i. 480. Reael’s Mora., SO. iroofd, v. 177. 
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little of tlieir confideHce. His name is only once mentioned 
by William of Orange, wlio said in a letter that “the Prince 
of Spain had lately eaten sixteen pounds of fruit, including 
tour pounds ot grapes, at a single sitting, and had become ill 
in consequence.'”” The result was sufficiently natural, but 
it nowhere appears that the royal youth, born to consume 
the fruits oi the earth so largely, had ever given the Nether- 
landers any other proof of his capacity to govern them. 
There is no doubt that he was a most uncomfortable per- 
sonage at home, both to himself and to others, and that lie 
hated his father very cordially. He was extremely incensed 
at the nomination of Alva to the Netherlands, because he 
had hoped that either the King would go thither or entrust 
the mission to him, in either of which events he should 
be rid lor a time of the paternal authority, or at least 
of the paternal presence. It seems to be well ascertained 
that Carlos nourished towards his father a hatred which 
might lead to criminal attempts, but there is no proof that 
such attempts were ever made. As to the amours of the 
Prince and the Queen, they had never any existence save in 
the imagination of poets, who have chosen to find a source 
of sentimental sorrow for the Infante in the arbitrary sub- 
stitution of his father for himself in the marriage contract 
with the daughter of Henry the Second. As Carlos was but 
twelve or thirteen years of age when thus deprived of a bride 
whom he had never seen, the foundation for a passionate 
regret tvas but slight. There is no proof whatever, nor any 
reason to surmise, that any love passages ever existed be- 
tween Don Caiios and his step-mother. 

As to the process and the death of the Prince, the mystery 
}\as not yet been removed, and tbe field is still open to con- 
jecture. It seems a thanldess task to grope in the dark 
after the truth at a variety of sources, wlien the truth really 
exists in tangible shape if profane hands could be laid upon 
it. The secret is buried in the bosom of the Vatican. Philip 
wrote two letters on the subject to Pins Y. The contents 
of the first (21st January, 1568) are kriowui. He informed 
the pontiff that Im had been obliged to imprison his son, 
and promised that he would, in the conduct of the affixir, 
omit nothing which could be expected of a father and of a 
just and prudent Idng.f The second letter, in wffiich he 

* Crroon V. Prmst., Arcliivcs, i. 434; bub see Corrcspoiidanco do Guillaumo 
io Tadt, iii 12. f He Thou, y. 43(), liy. 
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narrated, or is supposed to liave narrated, the whole coiirse 
of the tragic proceedings, down to the death and burial of 
the Prince, has never yet been made public. There are 
hopes that this secret missive, after three centuries of dark- 
ness, may soon see the light. 

As Philip generally told the truth to the Pope, it is pro- 
bable that the secret, when once revealed, will contain the 
veritable solution of the mystery. Till that moment arrives, 
it seems idle to attempt fathoming the matter. Neverthe- 
less, it may be well briefly to state the case as it stands. As 
against the King, it rests upon no impregnable, but certainly 
upon respectable authority. The Prince of Orange, in his 
famous Apology, calls Philip the immlerer of his wife and 
of his son, and says that there was proof of the fiicts in 
FiTmce.f He alludes to the violent death oi Carlos almost 
as if it Avere an indisputable truth. “ As for Don Charles,” 
he says, “ was he not our future sovereign ? And if the 
father could allege against his son £t cause for death, was 
it not rather for us to judge him than for three or four 
monks or inquisitors of Spain ? 

The historian, P. Matthieu, relates that Philip assembled 
his council of conscience ; that they recommended mercy ; 
that hereupon Philip gave the matter to*the inquisition, by 
which tribunal Carlos was declared a heretic on account of 
his connection with Protestants, and for his attempt against 
his father’s life was condemned to death, and that the sen- 

I am assured by M. Gaebard, that a copy of this important letter is coufi- 
dcnlly expected by the Commission Royalo d’Histoire. 

i “ A eruclloinent meiulri sa femme, tillo ct sour dcs Rois do France ! comme 

yentends qu’oix en a en Franco Ics informations sa femme legitime, m^re 

<le deux filles yraics lieiitiercs d’Espaigne.” — Apologie, 34, sqq. The part of 
this accusation relative to the Queen is entirely disproved by the letters of the 
Fr(.;nch envov Fourqiievaulx. Vide Von Raumer, Geseh. Europas, iii. 129 — 
132, and Hist. Ibncfe, i. 113—157. 

t “ M;iis il a on dispense. Be qni ? du pape du Rome qiii cst un Bien en 
ten’e. Cortes e'est ce que je croi : car le Bieii du eiel ne Taaroit jamais 

ac'cerdo voilii pourquoi a estii adjouste h, ccs horribles faultcs prectideiites 

nil cruel pan'icide, le phro mciirdrissant inhumaincmoiitson enfiint ct son Iieri- 
tier, ailin quo par co nioien le pape cut overture do dispense d’un si extoablo 
ineeste. Si doneq nous disons que nous rejettons le gouveniement dhin tel roi 
iiicestiieus, parricide ct mcurdiier de sa femme, qui nous poiirroit accuser 

justeraent? Quant Bon Gliarlos, n*estoit il pas iiotre seigneur futnrefe 

niaistrc presuinptif? Et si le pere pouvoit all4guer coiitre son fils cause 
idoine do inert, cstoit CO points nous qui avions taut d’mtercst, plusiotale 
juger, qu'it trois ou quatro laoincs mr fnquisitours. d’Espaigne?*’ — .^.poiogic, 
35, 36. 
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tence was executed by four slaves, two bolding the arms, 
one the feet, while the foiuth strangled him;'" 

Be TIiou gives the following account of the transaction, 
having derived many of his details from the oral communi- 
cations of Louis de Boix.f 

Philip imagined that his son was about to escape from 
Spain, and to make his way to the Netherlands The King 
also believed himself in danger of assassination from Carlos, 
his chief evidence being that the Prince always carried pis- 
tols in the pockets of his loose breeches. As Carlos wished 
always to be alone at night without any domestic in his 
chamber, Be Foix had arranged for him a set of pulleys, by 
means of which he could open or shut his door without 
vising from liis bed. Be always slept with" two pistols and 
tw'o drawn swords under his pillow, and had two loaded 
arquebusses in a wardrobe close at hand. These remark- 
able precautions would seem rather to indicate a profound 
fear of being himself assassinated; but they wwe neverthe- 
less su^jposed to justify Philip s suspicions, that the Infante 
was meditating parricide. On Christmas eve, however 
( 150 T), Bon Carlos told his confessor that he had deter- 
mined to kill a man. The priest, in consequence, refused 
to admit him to the communion. The Prince demanded, 

^ Hist, do Franco ot dos cliosos m^movaUles advouncs anx proTiiicos (stran- 
g5i*cs dnnmt sept aimoes do paix (Paris, 1(>0(>), 1598— 1G04. Compare the ad- 
niimblo article by tbo historian Baiilco ; Zur Geschiehte dcs Don Carlos.” 
(Aus dem 46ton Bando dor Wioner Jahrbucher der Litteratiir besonclers abgc- 
druckt). Wien. 1829. Carl Gerold. 

t It iH surprising that the illnstrions historian Eanko, to whose pamphlet on 
this subject we are iindin* deep obligations, should undervalue the testimony of 
this personage. He calls him, “ a certain Foix, who had known the Prince 
and had arranged the lock of his door,” adding, that “ the evidence of a man 
belonging only to an inferior class of society is of course not conclusive.” 

Zmiffslm einen Mcusaheti der nnr einem nntoi*geardneten ICreise der 
Gesellschiiffc angebbrtc i‘eicht wie sich versteht nicht aus.”) Corhiinly one 
woxiUl suppose the man, from this contemptuous notice, a mere locksmith. 
Even had ho been bxit a mechanic, his testimony would seem to xxs much more 
valuable in such an ago of dissimulation than if he had been a prime minister, 
a cardinal, or a king ; always supposing that ho testified to things within his 
knowledge. Lonis do Foix was no mechanic, hovrevor, but a celebrated en- 
gineer, a native of Paris, the architect of the palace and monastery of the 
Escoriul, and the inventor of the machinery by which the water of the Tagus 
was carried to the highest parts of the city of Toledo. On his return to 
F'rauee, he distinguished himself by constructing a new harbour at Bayonne, 
and by other works of public utility. Certainly it is hardly fair to depreciate 
the statcinonts of such a man upon tho ground of his inferiority in social 
position. 
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at least, a wafer "wMch was xiot consecrated, in order that 
he might seem to the people to he participating in the sacra- 
ment. The confessor declined the proposal, and, immediately 
repairing to the King, narrated the whole story. Philip ex- 
claimed that he was himself the man whom the Prince in- 
tended to kill, but that measures should be forthwith taken 
to prevent such a design. The monarch then eonsnlted the 
Holy Ofhee of the inquisition, and the resolution was taken 
to arrest his son. De Foix was compelled to alter the pulleys 
of the door to the Prince’s chamber in such a manner that 
it could be opened without the usual noise, which was almost 
sure to awaJmn Mm. At midnight, accordingly, Count 
Lerma entered the room so stealthily that the arms were all 
removed fi*om the Prince’s pillow and Me wardrobe, without 
awakening the sleeper. Philip, Buy Gomez, the Duke de 
Eeria, ancl two other nobles, then noiselessly crept into the 
apartment. Carlos still slept so profoundly that it was 
necessary for Lerma to shake him violently by the arm 
before he could be aroused. Starting from bis sleep in the 
dead of night, and seeing his father thus accompanied, before 
his bed, the Prince cried out that he was a dead man, and 
earnestly besought the bystanders to make an end of him. 
at once. Philip assured him, however, that he was not come 
to kill him, but to chastise him paternally, and to recall 
him to his duty. Pie then read him a serious lecture, 
caused him to rise from his bed, took away his servants, and 
placed him under guard. He was made to array himself in 
mourning habiliments, and to sleep on a truckle bed. The 
Prince was in despair. He soon made various attempts 
upon his own life. He threw himself into the lire, but Avas 
rescued by his guards, with his clothes all in dames. He 
passed several days without taking any food, and then ate 
so many patties of minced meat that he nearly died of in- 
digestion. He was also said to have attempted to choke 
himself with a diamond, and to have been prevented by his 
guard ; to have tilled his bed with ice ; to have sat .in cold 
draughts ; to have gone eleven days without food, the last 
metliod being, as one would think, sufficiently thorough. 
Philip, tlierefore, seeing his son thus desparate, consulted 
once more with the Ploly Office, and came to the decision 
that it was better to condemn him legitimately to death than 
■ to permit him to die by his own hand. In order, however, 
to save appearances, the order was secretly carried into ex- 
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ecution. Don Oaiioswas made to swallow poison in a bowl 
of brotb, of which he died in a few hours. This was at the 
commencement of his twenty-third year. The death was 
concealed for severaTmonths, and was not made public till 
after Mvas yictory at Jemmingem'iv 

Such was the account drawn up by De Thou from the 
oral communications of De Foix, and from other sources 
not indicated. Certainly, such a narrative is far from being 
entitled to implicit credence. The historian was a contem- 
porary, hut he \vas not in Spain, and the engineer’s testi- 
mony is, of course, not entitled to much consideration on 
the subject of tlie pmcess and the execution (if there w^ere 
an execution) ; although conclusive as to matters which had 
been within his personal knowledge. For the rest, all that 
it can be said to establish is the existence of the general 
rumor, that Carlos came to his death by foul means and in 
conseqiieaice of advice given by the inquisition. 

On the other hand, in all the letters written at the period 
hy persons in Madrid most likely, from their position, to 
know the truth, not a syllable has been found in confir- 
mation of the violent death said to have been suifered by 
Carlos.f Secretary Erasso, the pnpal nuncio Castagna, the 
Venetian envoy Cavalli, all express a conviction that the 
death of the Prince had been brought about by his owm ex- 
travagant conduct and mental excitement ; by alternations of 
starving and voracious eating, by throwing himself into the 
fire, by icing his bed, and by similar acts of desperation. 
Nearly every writer alludes to the incident of the refusal 
of the priest to admit Carlos to communion upon the 
ground of his confessed dea,dly hatred to an individual 
whom all supposed to be -the King. It was also universally 
believed that Carlos meant to kill his father. The nuncio 
asked Spinosa (then President of Castile) if this report 
w’ere true. “ If nothing more were to be feared,” answered 
the priest, ** the King would protect himself by other mea- 
sures, but the matter was worse, if worse could be.” I The 

Do Thou, V. , liv. xtiii. 433 — 437. 

t In alien dicscn Sehrciben,” says Eaiike, Tcrscliiccicner Mcnschen 
Iiabo icli nienial.s anch inir eme leise Ancleiituiig von cincm Sehriftlichen odcv 
inihullichen Sprache, nirgends audi nxiv eine gcringe Spin- von eincr gewalt- 
samen Herbeifulinnig dieses Todes gefunden. Sie wisscn viclmclii- siiintlieh 
m\v Yon^cinem sebr erklihiidieu Ycrlaiife der Erankheit,unfv'elche cin natnr- 
lichca Vejfscheidcn folgte.^—Eur GescMckte, etc, 

t llanke. Zur GeseMchte, etc. 
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King, however, summoned all the foreign diplomatic body , 
and assured them that the story teas false^' After his arrest, 
the Prince, according to Castagna, attempted various means 
of suicide, abstaining, at last, many days from food, and 
dying in consequence, “ discoursing, upon his death-bed, 
gravely and like a man of sense. ’’f 

The historian Cabrera, official panegyrist of Philip the 
Second, speaks of the death of Carlos as a natural one, but 
leaves a dark kind of mystery about the symptoms of his 
disease. Pie states, that the Prince was tried and con- 
demned by a commission or junta, consisting of Spinosa, 
Eii}^ Gomez, and the Licentiate Yiiwiesca, but that he was 
carried off by an illness, the nature of which he does not 
describe.]: 

Llorenfc found nothing in the records of the inquisition 
to pi’ove that tlie Holy Office had ever condemned the 
Prince or instituted any process against him. He states 
that he was condemned by a commission, but that he died 
of a sickness which supervened. It must be confessed that 
the illness was a convenient one, and that such diseases are 
very apt to attack individuals whom tyrants are disposed to 
remove from their path, while desirous, at the same time, to 
save appearances. It would certainly be presumptuous to ac- 
cept implicitly the narrative of De Thou, which is literally 
followed by Hoofd, § and by many modern writers. On the 
other band, it would be an exaggeration of historical scepti- 
cism to absolve Philip from the murder of his son, solely 
upon negative testimony. The people about court did not 
believe in the crime. They saw no proofs of it. Of course 
they saw none. Philip would take good care that there 
shotild be none if he had made up his mind that the death 
of the Prince should be considered a natural one. An d 
prion- argument, which omits the character of the suspected 
culprit, and the extraordinary circumstances of time and 
place, is not satisfactory, Philip thoroughly understood the 
business of secret midnight murder. We shall soon have 
occasion to relate the elaborate and ingenious method by 
which the assassination of Montigiiy was accomplished and 

RanlvO. Zur Gcscliiclite, etc. 

t “ Pi^ro die priiiia sempvo pureva cixo nel suo pai-lar diccsse cose ran o dx 
poco foiidaiueuto ct allora prindpio a discoiTcro gravemeuto e di liuomo pru- 
dent c.” — Zur Gesdiidito, etc,, 20. ' ' 

t Calirera. Felipe cl Prudente, lib, ‘nii. § Nederl. Hist., 179, ISO. 
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Icept a profound secret from the wliole world, until the letters 
of the royal assassin, after three centuries’ repose, were ex- 
hunied, and the foul mystery revealed. Philip was capable 
of any crime. Moreover, in his letter to his aunt, Queen 
Catharine of Portugal,* he distinctly declares liimselh like 
A.braliam, prepared to go all lengths in obedience to the 
Lord. “ I have chosen in this matter,” he said, “ to make 
the sacrtfwe to God of my own flesh arid bloody sucid to prefer 
His service and the universal welfare to all other human con- 
siderations.”! Whenever the letter to Pius V. sees the light, 
it will appear whether the sacrifice which the monarch thus 
made to his God proceeded beyond the imprisonment and 
condemnation of his son, or was completed by the actual 
immolation of the victim. 

With regard to the Prince himself, it is very certain that, 
if he had lived, the realms of the Spanish crown would have 
numbered one tyrant more. Carlos from his earliest youth, 
was remarkable for the ferocity of his character. The Em- 
peror Charles was highly pleased with him, then about four- 
teen years of age, upon their first interview after the abdica- 
tion. He flattered himself that the lad had inherited his 
own martial genius together with his name. Carlos took 
much interest in his grandfather’s account of his various 
battles, hut when the flight from Innspruck was narrated, 
he repeated many times, with much vehemence, that he 
never would have fled ; to which position he adhered, not- 
withstanding all the arguments of the Emperor, and veiw 
much to his amusement. I The young Prince w^as always 
fond of soldlei-s, and listened eagerly to discourses of war. 
He was in the habit also of recording the names of any mili- 
tary persons wdio, according to custom, frequently made offers 
of their services to the heir apparent, and of causing them 
to take a solemn oath to keep their engagements. § No 
other indications of warlike talent, however, have been pre- 

And not tlic Empress', -wife of Miixtmilian 11., as stated by Cabrera, t,v1io 
publishes tile letter of January 21, 1568 (1. vii. c. sxii. 475). Banke has cor- 
rected this enw. — 2iir Geschichte des Don Carlos, etc. 

t “ Mas eii fin yo e qtierido haaser eii esta parte saerificio a Bios de mi pro- 
pria earno i sangre, i preforir su servicio i ol benefieio i bien uaiTcrsal h las 
otras consideraciones iiinamis,” etc. etc.— -Better of Philip, apud Cabrera, vii. 
xxii. 475. V. lib, vni, 405~.50X. 

X “ Et egli in colei’a reifcero con maid viglia e riso di S. M. o do circon- 

staiit che egli mai non sarebbe fuggito.” — ^Badovaro MS. 

§ BadoTaro MS. 
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served conceimiiig liirn. ‘‘He was crafty, aiiibitioiis, cruel, 
viGleiitf’ says the envoy Suriano, “a hater of buffoons, a 
lover off soldiers.”'!' His natural cruelty seems to have been 
remarkable from his boyhood. After his return from the 
chase, he was in the habit of cutting the throats of hares 
and other animals, and of amusing himself with their dying 
convulsions, f He also frequently took pleasure in roasting 
them alive, t He once received a present of a very large 
snake from some person who seemed to understand how to 
please this remarkable young Prince. After a time, however, 
the favorite reptile bit its master’s finger, whereupon Bon 
Carlos immediately retaliated by biting off its head. § 

He was excessively angr}^ at the suggestion that the prince 
who was expected to spring from his father’s maniage with 
the English Queen, would one day reign over the Nether- 
lands, and swore he would challenge him to mortal combat 
in order to prevent such an infringement of his rights. His 
father and grandfather -were both highly diverted with this 
manifestation of spirit, j| but it was not decreed that the 
world should witness the execution of these fraternal inten- 
tions against the babe which was never to be horn. 

Ferocity,* in short, seems to have been the leading charac- 
teristic of the unhappy Carlos. His preceptor, a man of 
learning and merit, who was called “ the honorable John, ’’li' 
tried to mitigate this excessive ardor of temperament by a 
course of Cicero de Officiis, which he read to him daily. 
Neither the eloquence of Tally, however, nor the precepts 
of the honorable John, made the least impression upon this 
very savage nature. As he grew older he did not grow wiser 
nor more gentle. He was prematurely and grossly licentious. 
All the money which, as a boy, he was allowed, he spent 
upon women of low character, and when he was penniless, 
he gave them his chains, his medals, even the clothes from 

“ E aiiimoso, aceorto, crrutlelo, ambitioBo, inimicissimo di biiffoni, amicissimo 
di soldati. ’’“Suriano MS. 

t Sfcrada, riii. 313, 

X “ DinioBtra di haver an animo fiero, et fcni li effetti che si raccontavano 
imo e chc alie volfcc die da la caccia li vcniva portato Icpre o siraili auimale, si 
diletta di veder li aiTOstiti — Baclovaro MS. 

§ “ Efc esscndo li donate nna biscia scodordla Riolto grande^ et essa liavendo 
li dato nil morse i\ un dito cgli subitamentc co denti gli spiccola testa,*’ — Ibid. 

II Con somma allegrezza inteso.”— -Ibid. 

^ “ 11 precettore suo ^ nominate rhonorato Giovanni, che e di quolli bell 
eostiirai che si possano desiderar in aienn aifcro spagimolo.” — Ibid. 

. Badovaro MS. 
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Ills back.v He took pleasure in affronting respectable 
females when he met them in the streets, insulting them 
by the coarsest language and gestures. f Being cruel, cun- 
ning, fierce, and licentious, he seemed to combine many of 
the worst qualities of a lunatic. That he probably was one 
is the best defence which can be offered for his conduct. 
In attempting to offer violence to a female, while he was at 
the university of Alcala, he fell down a stone staircase, from 
which cause he was laid up for a long time with a severely 
wounded head, and was supposed to have injured his 
brain. 

The traits of ferocity recorded of him during his shoi't 
life are so numerous that humanity can hardly desire that 
it should have been prolonged. A few drops of water hav- 
ing once fallen upon his head from a window, as he passed 
tliroiir,li the street, he gave peremptory orders to his guard 
to burn the house to the ground, and to put every one of its 
inhabitants to the sword. Tlie soldiers w^ent forthwith to 
execute the order, but, more humane than their master, re- 
turned with the excuse that the holy sacrament of the 
Viaticum had that moment been carried into the house. 
This appeal to the superstition of the Prince successfully 
suspended the execution of the crime which his incon- 
ceivable malignity had coritemplated.§ On another occa- 
sion, a nobleman, who slept near his chamber, failed to 
answer his hell on the instant. Springing upon his dilatory 
attendant, as soon as be made his appearance, the Prince 
seized him in his arms and was about to throw him from 
the window, when the cries of the unfortunate chamberlain 
attracted attention, and procured a rescue. |1 

The Cardinal Espinoza had once accidentally detained at 
Ills palace an actor who w^as to perform a favorite part by 
express command of Don Carlos, Purious at ibis deten- 
tion, the Prince took the punest by the throat as soon as he 
presented himself at the palace, and plucking his dagger 
from its sheath, swore, by the soul of his father, that he 
%YOtTld take his life on the spot. The grand inquisitor fell 
on his knees and begged for mercy, hut it is probable that 
the entrance of the King alone saved his life.lF 

B;uU>varo MS. f Braiit6me (usjt), ii. lir. 

t iloofa, V. 170. Comparo Sfciwla, i. 213, See also “ Eelaeion do lo stice- 
(litlo cn la cnfenneilad del I^'ineipe, nuestro Seilor, poi* cl Doctor Olivares^ 
medico de su cinnara.”— Papiers d’Etiife do GranTello, Yi. 587, sqo. 

§ Cabrera, lib. vii. c. xxii. p. 470. tl Ibid. ^ Cabrera, ubl sup. 
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There ■v\- as often sometbing ludicrous mingled with the 
atrocious in these ungovernable explosions of wrath. Bon 
Pedro Manuel, his chamberlain, had once, by his command, 
ordered a pair of boots to be made for the Prince. When 
brought home, they were, unfortunately, too tight. The 
Prince, after vainly endeavoring to pull them on, fell into 
a blazing j^assion. He s-wore that it was the hxult of Bon 
Pedro, who always ^vore tight boots himself, but he at the 
same time protested that his father w^as really at the bottom 
of the affair. He gave the young nobleman a box on the 
ear for thus conspiring with the King against his comfort, 
and then ordered the boots to be chopped unto little pieces, 
stewed, and seasoned. Then sending for the culprit shoe- 
maker, he ordered him to eat his own boots, thus converted 
into a pottage; and with this pimishment the unfortunate 
mechanic, Avho had thought his life forfeited, was sufficiently 
glad to comply.''' 

Even the puissant Alva could not escape his violence. 
Like all the men in whom his hither reposed confidence, 
the Buke was odious to the heir apparent. Bon Carlos de- 
tested him with the whole force of his little soul. He hated 
him as only a virtuous person deserved to be hated by such 
a ruffiian. The heir apparent, had taken the Netherlands 
under his patronage. He had even formed the design of 
repairing secretly to the provinces, and could not, there- 
fore, disguise his wrath at the appointment of the Buke. 
It is doubtful whether the country would have bene- 
fited by the gratification of his wishes. It is possible that 
the pranks of so malignant an ape might have been even 
more mischievous than the concentrated and vigorous ty- 
ranny of an Alva When the new Captain-General called, 
l)efore his departure, to pay his respects to the Infante, the 
Buke seemed, to his surprise, to have suddenly entered the 
den of a wild beast. Bon Carlos sprang upon him with 
a howl of fury, brandishing a dagger in his hand. He 
uttered reproaches at having been defrauded of the Ne- 
tlierland government. He sivore that Alva should never 
accomplish his mission, nor leave his presence alive. He 
w’'as proceeding to make good the threat with his poniard, 
when the Duke closed with him. A violent sti-uggle suc- 
ceeded. Both rolled together on the ground, the Prince 

* Ciibrcrn, vii. 470. Branfeomo ; art. Philippe XL, ii. 115. 
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biting and stribing like a demoniac, the Duke defending 
himself as well as he was able, without attempting his ad- 
versary’s life. Before the combat was decided, the approach 
of many persons put an end to the disgraceful scene. As 
decent a veil as possible was thrown over the transaction, 
and the Duke departed on his mssion. Before the end of the 
year, the Prince was in the prison whence he never came 
forth alive. 

The figure of Don Carlos was as misshapen as his mind. 
His head w^as disproportionately large, his limbs were 
rickety, one shoulder rvas higher, one leg longer, than the 
other, t "With features resembling those of his father, but 
with a swarthy instead of a fair complexion, with an expres- 
sion of countenance both fierce and foolish, and with a 
character such as we have sketched it, upon the evidence 
of those who knew him w^ell, it is indeed strange that he 
should ever have been transformed by the magic of poetry 
into a romantic hero. As cruel and cunning as his lather, 
as mad as his great-grandmother, he has left a name, which 
not even his daik and mysterious fate can render mterestiBg. 

* Cabrem, lib. vii. e. siii. 442, 443. 

“ Ha la testa di grandezza spi’oportionata al corpo, di pelo nero et di 
debole complessione.” — Badovaro MS. 

“ So bene e simile al padre di faccia c pevo dissimil di costiimi.” — Sa- 
Tiano MS. 

“ Carolus, pi-ojter colorcm et capiUum, cclcrum covpore mendosus : quippe 
Immoro elatior ct tibiS. alter^t longior erat, ncc minus debonostamentuin ab 
indole fei'od ct contnmaci.” — Strada, x. 503. 
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Gontimiect and excessive barbarity of the government — Execntion of Autonj/ 
van Steialen, of “Eed-Bod” Spelle — ^The Princo of Orange advised by lii$ 
German friends to remain quiet — Heroic sentiments of Orange — His religions 
opinions — His efforts in favor of toleration — His fervent piety— His publie 
correspondance with the Emperor — His “ Justification/’ his “ Warning, ” 
and other papers characterized — The Prince, with a considerable army, 
crosses the Rhine — Passage of the Meuse at Stochem — He offers battle to 
Detei’mination of the Duke to avoid an engagement — Comparison of 
his present situation with his previous position in Friesland — Masterly tac- 
tics of the Duke — Skirmish on the Geta — ^Defeat of the Orangists — Death 
of Hoogstraaten — Junction with Genlis— Adherence of Alva to his original 
plan — The Prinee crosses the frontier of Fiunee — Correspondeueo between 
Charles IX. and Orange~Tho patriot army disbanded at Sfcrasburg— -Com- 
ments by Granvelle upon the position of the Prince — Triumphant attitude 
of Alva — Festivities at Brussels-Colossal statue of Alva erected by himself 
in Antwerp Citadel — Interc(^sion of the Emperor with Pliilip — Memorial of 
six Electors to the Emperor — Mission of the Archduke Charles to Spain — 
His negotiations with Philip— Public and private correspondence between 
the King and Emperor — Duplicity of Maximilian — ^Abrupt conclusion to the 
inteivention — Granvelle’s suggestions to Philip concerning the treaty of 
Passau. 

The Duke having thus crushed the project of Count Louis, 
and quelled the insurrection in Friesland, returned in tri- 
umph to Brussels. Far from softened by the success of 
his arms, he renewed with fresh energy the butchery which, 
for a brief season, had been suspended during his brilliant 
campaign in the north. The altars again smoked with 
victims ; the hanging, burning, drowning, beheading, 
seemed destined to be the perpetual course of his adminis- 
tration, so long as human bodies remained on which his 
fanatical vengeance could be wreaked.*!^ Four men of emi- 
nence were executed soon after his return to the capitaL 
They had previously suffered such intense punishment on 
the rack, that it was neeessaiy to carry them to the scaffold 
and bind them upon chairs, that they might he be- 
head ed.t These four sufferers were a Frisian nobleman, 
named Galena, the secretaries of Egmont and Horn, Bak- 
kerzeel and La Loo, and the distinguished Burgomaster of 
Ant'werp, Antony van Straalen. The arrest of tiie three 

* Bor, iv. 248. 

t J. P. vuii Ciippcllo, Dijfiragcn tot cle Gcscblcli. d. Kcderl., 231. Meterea- 

f. Gl. 
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last-mentioned individuals, simultaneously witli tliat of the 
two Counts, has been related in a previous chapter. In 
the case of Van Straalen, the services rendered by Mm to 
the provinces during his long and honorable career, had 
been so remarkable, that even the Blood-Council, in send- 
ing his case to Alva for his sentence, were inspired by a 
humane feeling. They felt so much compunction at the 
impending fate of a man who, among other meritorious 
acts, had furnished nearly all the funds for the brilliant 
campaign in Picardy, by which the opening years of Philip’s 
reign had been illustrated, as to hint at the propriety of a 
pardon.'*' But the recommendation to mercy, though it 
came from the lips of tigers, dripping with human blood, 
fell unheeded on the tyrant’s ear. It seemed meet that the 
man who had supplied the nerves of war in that unforgiven 
series of triumphs, should share the fate of the hero who 
had won the laurels, f 

Hundreds of obscure martyrs now followed in the same 
path to another \vorld, where surely they deserved to find 
their recompense, if steadfast adherence to their faith, and 
a tranquil . trust in God amid tortures and death too hor- 
rible to be related, had ever found favor above. The “ Pied- 
Bod,” as the provost of Brabant was popularly designated, 
was never idle. He flew from village to village throughout; 
the province, executing the bloody behests of his masters 
with congenial alacrity. I Nevertheless his career was soon 
destined to close upon the same scaffold where he had so 
long officiated. Partly from caprice, partly from an uncom- 
promising and fantastic sense of justice, his master now' 
hanged the executioner whose industry had been so untiring. 
The sentence which wras affixed to his breast, as he suffered, 
stated Mat he had been guilty of much malpractice ; that he 
had executed many persons without a wamuit, and had 
suflered many guilty persons, for a bribe, to escajje their 
dooin.§ The reader can judge which of the two clauses 
constituted the most sufficient reason. 

During all these triumphs of Alva, the Prince of Orange 
had not lost his self-possession. One after another, each of 
his bold, skilfully-conceived, and carefully-prepared plans 

* Bor, 247, 248. 

t Bor, CiippeUd, Hoofd, tibi sup, Tho last 'vvords of tlie Burgomaster as ho 
"bowed liis nook to tho executioner's stroke were, “ "Voor wel godaan, kwacljk 
bcioud/' For faithful service, evil r 0 compen.se. " — Gappelle, 232. 

: Bor, iv. 248. § Ibid., v, 269, 270. Hoofd, v. 191. 
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liad ftxiled. Tillers had been enthely discomfited at Dal- 
hem, Oocqiieville had bean cut to pieces in Picardy, and now 
the valiant and expexdenced Louis had met with an entire 
overthow in Friesland. The brief success of the patriots at 
Heiliger-Lee had been washed out in the blood-torrents of 
J emniingen . Tyranny was more triumphant, the provinces 
more timidly crouching, than ever. The friends on whom 
William of Grange relied in G ermany, never enthusiastic in 
iiii. cause, although many of them true-hearted and liberal, 
now grew cold and anxious. For months long, his most faith- 
ful and affectionate allies, such men as the Elector of Hesse 
and the Duke of Wirtemberg, as well as the less trustworthy 
Augustus of Saxony, had earnestly expressed their opinion 
that, under the circumstances, his best course was to sit still 
and watch the course of events. 

It v;as known that the Emperor had written an urgent 
letter to Philip on the subject of his policy in the Nether- 
lands in general, and concerning the p)osition of Orange in 
particular. All piersons, from the Emperor down to the 
pettiest potentate, seemed now of opinion that the Prince 
had better pause; that he w^as, indeed, bound to wait tlfe 
issue of that remonstrance.^ “Your highness must sit 
still,” said Landgrave William. “ Your biglmess must sit 
still,” said Augustus of Saxony. “ You must move neither 
band nor foot in the cause of the perishing provinces,” said 
the Emperor. “Not a soldier — horse, foot, or dragoon — 
shall be levied within the Empire. If you violate the peace 
of the realm, and embroil us with our excellent brother and 
cousin Philip, it is at your own peril. You have nothing to 
do but to keep quiet and await his answer to our letter.”]- 
But the Prince knew how much effect his sitting still would 
produce upon the cause of liberty and religion. He knew 
how much effect the Emperor’s letter was like to have upon 
the heart of Philip. He knew that the more impenetrable 
the darkness now gathering over that land of doom which 
lie had devoted his life to defend, the more urgently was he 
forbidden to turn his face away from it in its affliction. 

It xvas about this time that a deep change came over Lis 
mind. Hitherto, although nominally attached to the com- 

Corrospn-ndancc de Pliilippo II., ii. 7S6. Archives et CorrespOBdancc, 
iii. 144, 145, 214—219. 

Corrcspoiidaneo de Guillauino lo Tacit,, iii, 1—19. Arcliives et Corrc- 
spondance, iii. 130, et sqcp 
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munion of the ancient Church, his course of life and liabits 
of mind had not led him to deal very earnestly with things 
beyond the world. The severe duties, the grave character of 
the cause to which his days were henceforth to be devoted, 
had already led him to a closer inspection of the essential 
attributes of Christianity, He was now enrolled for life as 
a soldier of the Eeformation. * The Eeformation was hence- 
forth his fatherland, the sphere of his duty and his affection. 
The religious Beformers became his brethren, whether in 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, or England. ¥et his 
mind had taken a higher flight than that of the most eminent 
Beformers. His goal was not a new doctrine, but religious 
liberty. In an age when to think was a crime, and when 
bigotry and a persecuting spirit characterized Eomanists and 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Zwinglians, he had dared to an- 
nounce freedom of conscience as the great object for which 
noble natures should strive. In an age when toleration was 
a vice, he had the manhood to cultivate it as a virtue. His 
parting advice to the Beformers of the Netherlands, when 
he left them for a season in the spring of 1567, was to sink 
all lesser differences in religious union. Those of the Augs- 
burg Confession and those of the Calvinistic Church, in 
their own opinion as incapable of commingling as oil and 
water, vvere, in his judgment, capable of friendly amalga- 
mation. '\ He appealed eloquently to the good and influen- 
tial of all parties to unite in one common cause against 
oppi’ession. Even while favoring daily more and more the 
cause of the purified Church, and becoming daily more 
alive to the corruption of Borne, he was yet willing to 
tolerate all forms of worship, and to leave reason to com- 
bat error. 

Without a particle of cant or flmaticism, he had become 
a deeply religious man. Hitherto he had been only a man 
^ of the woild and a statesman, but from this time forth he 
began calmly to rely upon God's providence in all the emer- 
gencies of his eventful life. His letters written to his 
most confidential friends, to be read only by themselves, 
and which have been gazed upon by no other eyes until after 

The Pniicc went into the Refomed worship step by step, and it was not 
until the 23rd October, 1673, that he publicly attended eommnnion at a Cal- 
vinist meeting, biit where is not mentioned.*’ — Vide VanWyn op Wagonacr, 
vi. 7.3, and Van der Wall. Frivilegie van Boit, bl. 140, No. 7, 

t Wagonacr, Vnderl. Hist., vi. 227, 228. Hoofd, iv. 132, 133. 
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the lapse of nearly tliree centuries, abundantly prove bis 
sincere and simple trust. This sentiment was not assumed 
for effect to delude others, but cherished as a secret support 
for himself. His religion was not a cloak to his designs, 
but a consolation in his disasters. In his letter of instruc- 
tion to his most confidential agent, John Bazius, while he 
declared himself frankly in favor of the Protestant princi- 
ples, he expressed his extreme repugnance to the persecution 
of Catholics. “ Should we obtain power over any city or 
cities,” he wrote, “ let the communities of papists be as 
much respected and protected as possible. Let them he 
overcome, not by violence, but with gen tle-inindedn ess and 
virtuous treatment. After the terrible disaster at Jem- 
mingen, he had written to Louis, consoling him, in the 
most affectionate language, for the unfortunate result of his 
campaign. Not a word of reproach escaped from him, 
although his hrother had conducted the operations in Files- 
land, after the battle of Heiliger-Lee, in a manner quite 
contraiy to his own advice. Fie had counselled against a 
battle, and had foretold a defeat ;f hut after the battle had 
been fought and a crushing defeat sustained, his language 
breathed only unwavering submission to the will of God, 
and continued confidence in his own courage. “ You may 
be well assured, my brother,” he wrote, “ that I have never 
felt anything more keenly than the pitiable misfortune which 
has happened to you, for many reasons which you can easily 
imagine. Moreover, it hinders us much in the levy which 
we are making, and has greatly chilled the hearts of those 
who otherwise would have been ready to give us assistance. 
Nevertheless, since it has thus pleased God, it is necessary 
to have patience and to lose not courage ; conforming our- 
selves to His divine will, as for my part I have determined 
to do in everything which may happen, still proceeding on- 
wm’d in our work with bis Almighty aid.”]; Soevis travquillus 
in midis, he was never more placid than when the storm was 
wildest and the night darkest He drew his consolations 
.and refreshed his courage at the never-failing fountains of 
Pi vine mercy.* 

“ I go to-morrow,” he wrote to the unworthy Anna of 
Saxony; “ but when I shall return, or when I shall see you, 
I cannot, on my honor, tell you with certainty. I have re- 

* “Sacht moediglieyt cnde <iex‘icbtsamkeit/’*---AreMves, etc., iii. 196 — 200. 

i* Ax'uhives ct Correspondaacc, etc., $ Ibid., iii. 270. 
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solved to place myself in the hands of the Almighty, that he 
may guide me whither it is His good pleasure that I should 
go. i see well enough that I am destined to ;pasB this life m 
misery and labor, with which I am well content, since it thus 
pleases the Omnipotent, for I know that I have merited still 
greater chastisement. I only implore him graciously to 
send me strength to endure with patience.”'*' 

In May, 1568, the Emperor Maximilian had formally 
issued a requisition to the Prince of Orange to lay down 
his arms, and to desist from all levies and machinations 
against the King of Spain and the peace of the realm. This 
sunrmons he was commanded to obey on pain of forfeiting 
all rights, hefs, privileges and endowments bestowed by 
imperial hands on himself or his predecessors, and of in- 
curring the heaviest disgrace, punishment, and penalties of 
the Empire, f 

To this document the Prince replied in August, having 
paid in the meantime but little heed to its precepts. Now 
that the Emperor, who at first was benignant, had begun to 
frown on his undertaking, he did not slacken in his own 
endeavours to set his army on foot. One by one those 
among the princes of the empire who had been most stanch 
in his cause, and were still most friendly to his person, 
grew colder as tyranny became stronger ; but the ardor of 
the Prince was not more chilled by their despair than by the 
overthrow at Jemmingen, which had been its cause. In 
Aiigust, he answered the letter of the Emperor, respectfully 
but warmly. He still denounced the tyranny of Alva and 
the arts of Granvelle with that vigorous eloquence wliich 
was always at his command, while, as usual, he maintained 
a show of almost exaggerated respect for their monarch. It 
was not to be presumed, he said, that his Majesty, “ a king 
debonair and bountiful,” had ever intended such cruelties as 
those which had been rapidly retraced in the letter, but it 
^vas certain that the Duke of Alva had committed them all of 
his own authority. He trusted, moreover, that the Emperor, 
after he had read the ‘‘Justification” which the Prince had 
i-'eeently published, would appreciate the reason for his taking 
up arms. He hoped that his Majesty would now'' consider 
the resistance just, Christian, and conformable to the public 
peace., He expressed the belief that rather than interpose 

* ArcWvc's, etc., do la Haison d^Onnge Niissan, iii. 327—331. 

t Seo tiio letter in Gachard, Correspondance dc GuiUaunic lo Tacit., iii. 1—5. 
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any hindrance, liis Majesty 'vvould thenceforth rather render 
assistance “ to the poor and desolate Christians,” even as it 
was his Majesty’s office and authority to be the last refuge 
of the injured.'*' 

The “ Justification against the false blame of his calum- 
iilators by the Prince of Orange,” to ^Yhich the Prince thus 
referred, has been mentioned in a previous chapter. This 
remarkable paper had been drawn up at the advice of his 
friends, Landgrave William and Elector Aiigustus/j’ but it 
was not the only document which the Prince caused to be 
published at this important epoch. He issued a formal 
declaration of war against the Duke of Alva ; he addressed 
a solemn and eloquent warning or proclamation to all the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands. | These clocuments are 
extremely important and interesting. Their phraseology 
shows the intentions and the spirit by which the Prince was 
actuated on first engaging in the struggle. Without the 
Prince and his efforts at this juncture, there would pro- 
bably have never been a free- Netherland commonwealth. 
It is certain, likewise, that without an enthusiastic passion 
for civil and religious liberty throughout the masses of the 
Netherland people, there would have been no successful 
effort on the part of the Prince. He knew his countrymen ; 
while they, from highest to humblest, recognized in him 
their saviour. There was, however, no pretence of a revo- 
iutionary movement. The Prince came to maintain, not 
to overthrow. The freedom which had been enjoyed in the 
provinces until the accession of the Burgundian dynasty, it 
was his purpose to restore. The attitude which he now 
assumed was a peculiar one in history. This defender of a 
];)eopl0’s cause set up no revolutionary standard. In all his 
documents he paid apparent reverence to the authority of 
the King. By a fiction, which was not unphilosophical, he 
assumed that the monarch was incapable of the crimes 
which he charged upon the Viceroy. Thus be did not 
assume the character of a rebel in anus against his prince, 
but in his own capacity of sovei’eign he levied troops and 
waged war against a satrap whom he chose to consider false 
to his master’s orders. In the interest of Philip, assumed 

* See tlio letter in Gaebard, Corrospondance de Guillaunio Ic Tacit. ^ 
iii. 5 — 19. ' 

f Archives, ete., de la Matson d*Orange, iii. 1S3— ISG. 

i The Declaration is published in Bor, I t.' 253, 254. 
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to 1)6 identical with the welfare of his people, he took up 
arms against the tyrant who was sacrificing both. This 
mask of loyalty would never save his head from the block, 
as he well knew, but some spirits lofty as his own, might 
perhaps be infiuenced by a noble sophistry, which sought to 
strengthen the cause of the people by attributing virtue to 
the King. 

And thus did the sovereign of an insignificant little 
principality stand boldly forth to do battle with the most 
powerful monarch in the world. At his own expense, and 
by almost superhuman exertions, he had assembled nearly 
thirty thousand men. He now boldly proclaimed to the 
world, and especially to the inhabitants of the provinces, 
his motives, his purposes, and his hopes. 

“ We, by God’s grace Prince of Orange,” said his declara- 
tion of 31st August, 1568, “salute all faithful subjects of 
his Maj esty, To few people is it unknowm that the Spaniards 
have for a long time sought to govern tlie land accord- 
ing to their pleasure. Abusing his Majesty's goodness, they 
have persuaded him to decree the introduction of the inqui- 
sition into the Netherlands. They well understood, that 
in case the Netherlanders could be made to tolerate its 
exercise, they would lose all protection to their liberty; that 
if they opposed its introduction, they would open those rich 
provinces as a vast field of plunder. We had hoped that 
his Majesty, taking the matter to heart, would have spared 
his hereditary provinces from such utter ruin. We have 
found our hopes futile. We are unable, by reason of our 
loyal service due to his Majesty, and of om' true compassion 
for the faithful lieges, to look with tranquillity any longer at 
such murders, robberies, outrages, and agony. We ai’e, 
moreover, certain that his Majesty has been badly informed 
upon Netherland matters. We take up arms, therefore, to 
oppose the violent tyranny of the Spaniards, by the help of 
the merciful God, who is the enemy of all blood-thirstiness. 
Cheerfully inclined to wager our life and all our worldly 
wealth on the cause, we have now, God be thanked, an ex- 
cellent army of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, raised all at 
our own expense. We summon all loyal subjects of the 
Netherlands to come and help us. Let them take to heart 
the uttermost need of the country, the danger of perpetual 
slavery for themselves and their children, and of the entire 
overthrow of the Evangelical religion. Only when Alva’s 
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blood-tliirstiiiess shall have been at last overpowered, can 
the provkiGes hope to recover their pure administration 
of justice, and a prosperous condition for their common- 
wealth. ’’-H 

In the “ warning” or proclamation to ail the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, the prince expressed similar sentiments. 
He announced his intention of expelling the Spaniards for 
ever from the country. To accomplish the mighty under- 
taking, money was necessary. He accordingly called on 
his countrymen to contribute, the rich out of their abund- 
ance, the poor even out of their poverty, to the furtherance 
of the cause. . To do this, while it was yet time, he solemnly 
warned them “ before Hod, the fatherland, and the world.” 
After the title of this paper were cited the 28th, 29th, and 
30th verses of the tenth chapter of Proverbs. The favorite 
motto of the Prince, rege^ grege,'' was also affixed 

to the document, f 

These appeals had, however, but little effect. Of three 
hundred thousand crowns, promised on behalf of leading 
nobles and merchants of the Netherlands by Marcus Perez, 
hut ten or twelve thousand came to hand. J The appeals 
to the gentlemen who had signed the Compromise, and to 
many others who had, in times past, been favorable to the 
liberal party were powerless. A poor Anabaptist preacher 
collected a small sum from a refugee congregation on the 
outskirts of Holland, and brought it, at the peril of his life, 
into the Ih’ince’s camp. It came from people, he said, 
whose will was better than the gift. They never wished to 
be repaid, he said, except by kindness, when the cause of 
reform should he triumphant in the Netherlands. The 
Prince signed a receipt for .the money, expressing himself 
touched by this sympathy from these poor outcasts. § In 
tile course of time, other con tiibutions from similar sources, 
principally collected by dissenting preachers, staiving and 
persecuted church communities, were received, jj The po- 
verty-stricken exiles contributed far more, in proportion, for 
the establishment of civil and religious liberty, than the 
wealthy merchants or the haughty nohles.lF 

* Bor, iv. 253, 254. 

t Tlic Waarsdiouwhig” is pnblisbedi in full in tlie Bjvoegsel- van An- 
tliciitik. Stuk.,tot P. Bor, Hist., 

t Bor, iv. 251, 252. Hoofd, v. 183, 

§ Brandt, Hist, der B-eformatie, i. 620, Letter of P, W. Boomgnont to 
C. P. Hoofd, 7th August, 1506. !l Brandt, i. 516. If Bor, v. 512. 
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Late iu September, the Prince mustered his army in the 
province of Treves, near the monastery of Eomersdorf.-^ tiis 
force amounted to nearly thirty thousand men, of whom nine 
thousand were cavalry, f Lumey, Count de la March, now 
joined him at the head of a picked band of troopers ; a bold, 
lerocious partisan, descended from the celebrated Wild Boar 
of Ardennes. Like Civilis, the ancient Batavian hero, he had 
sworn to leave hair and beard unshorn till the liberation of 
the country was achieved, or at least till the death of Egmont, 
whose blood relation he was, had been avenged. ]; It is pro- 
bable that the fierce conduct of this chieftain, and particu- 
larly the cruelties exercised upon monks and papists§ by his 
troops, dishonored the cause more than their valor could ad- 
vance it. But in those stormy times such rude but incisive 
instniments were scarcely to be neglected, and the name of 
Lumey was to be for ever associated with the earliest and 
most important triumphs of the liberal cause. 

It was fated, however, that but few laurels should he W'On 
by the patriots in this campaign. The Prince crossed the 
Ehine at Saint Feit, a village belonging to himself. |1 He 
descended along the banks as far as the neighborhood of 
Cologne. Then, after hovering in apparent uncertainty about 
the territories of Juliers and Limburg, he suddenly, on a 
bright moonlight night, crossed the Meuse with his whole 
army, in the neighborhood of Stochem.lf The operation 
was brilliantly effected. A compact body of cavalry, accord- 
ing to the plan which had been more than once adopted by 
Julius Cmsar, was placed in the midst of the current, under 
which shelter the whole army successfully forded the river. 
The Meuse was more shallow than usual, but the wuter w^as 
as high as the soldiers’ necks. This feat was accomplished 
on the night and morning of the 4th and 5th of October. 
It was considered so bold an achievement that its fame 
spread far and wide. The Spaniards began to tremble at the 
prowess of a Prince wlioxn they had affected to despise. The 

Hoofd, V. 183. 

t Hoofd, V. 183.— -Compare Stvada, vii. 338; Bentivoglio, y. 77, 78; 'vVa- 
geiuier, vi. 286 ; Grot. Ann., i. 32; Meteron, ii. 55. 

X Bor, iv. 256, Stracla, liy. vii. 338. Wagcnacr, Vadeii. Hist., vL 28G. 

§ Bor, iv. 256. Hoofd, v. 183. 

II Bor, iv. 256. tVageiiaei', Vaderl. Hist,, vi. 286. Moteren, 55. 

«!f “.Relation de TExpedition. du Fnnce d’Orango on 1568,” by the Secre- 
tary of State, Conrtevillo, who accompanied the Duke of Alva ‘during tho 
campaign ; in G-achard, CoiTCspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 319 ^- 337 . 

^ Hoofd, V, 185. Metei’cn, f. 56. 
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veiy fact of the passage was flatly contradicted. An iinfor- 
tmiate hiirgiier at Amsterd^^^ was scourged at the whipping- 
post, because he mentioned it as matter of common report. -i' 
The Duke of Alva refused to credit the tale when it was an- 
nounced to him. “Is the ainny of the Prince of Orange a 
flock of wild geese,” he asked, “that it can fly over rivers 
like the Meuse ? ” f N evertheless it was true. The outlawed, 
exiled Prince stood once more on the borders of Brabant, with 
an army of disciplined troops at his back. His banners bore 
patriotic inscriptions. “Pro Lege, Eege, Grege,” was em- 
blazoned upon some. A pelican tearing her breast to nourish 
her young with her life-blood was the pathetic emblem of 
others.]: It was his determination to force or entice the 
Duke of Alva into a general engagement. He was desirous 
to wipe out the disgrace of Jemmingen. Could he plant his 
victorious standard thus in the very heart of the country, he 
felt that thousands would rally arouxid it. The country would 
rise almost to a man, could he achieve a victory over the 
tyrant, flushed as he was with victory, and sated with blood. 

With banners flying, drums beating, trumpets souuding, 
with all the pomp and defiance which an already victorious 
general could assume, Orange marched into Brabant, and 
took up a position within six thousand paces of Alva’s en- 
campment. His plan was at every hazard to dare or to decoy 
his adversary into the chances of a stricken field. The Go- 
vernor was entrenched at a place called Keiserslager, which 
Julius Cmsar bad once occupied. The city of Maestricht 
was in his immediate neighborhood, which was thus com- 
pletely under bis protection, while it fuimislied him with 
supplies. § The Prince sent to the Duke a herald, who w-as 
to propose that all prisonto who might be taken in the 
coming campaign should be exchanged instead of being exe- 
cuted. j| The hez’ald, booted and spurred, even as he had 
dismounted from his horse, was instantly hanged. Tl This 
was the significant answer to the mission of mercy. Alva 
held no parley with rebels before a battle, nor gave quarter 
afterwards. 

* Ilooftl, V. 185. t IWct* Ht. rii. 349. 

t Bor, iv. 255. Hoofd, v. 184. 

§ Bor, iv. 255. Metercn, 56. Hoofd, iv. 185, 

jl Aqui llegb nu trompeta co mia carta, qiie algunos dixero qiic era del 
Principe d'Orange, on quo pedia, quo no 'raatassen los prisioneros qiio so 
toraassen en esta guerra,” etc. — HeiTora, life. xv. c. xl. ^'01. 

^ Mendoza, fS. Metej’en, 56. ' ' - ■ 
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In the meantime, tlie Duke had carefully studied the 
■whole position of affairs, and had arrived at his conclusion. 
He was determined not to fight. It was obvious that the 
Prince would offer battle eagerly, ostentatiousiy, frequently, 
but the Governor was resolved never to accept the combat. 
Once taken, his resolution was unalterable. He recognized 
the important difference between his own attitude at present, 
and that in which he had found himself during the past 
summer in Friesland- There a battle had been necessary, 
now it was more expedient to overcome his enemy by delay. 
In Friesland, the rebels had just achieved a victory over the 
choice troops of Spain. Here they were suffering from the 
stigma of a crushing defeat. Then, the army of Louis Nas- 
sau was swelling daily by recinits, who poured in from all 
the country round. Now, neither peasant nor noble dared 
lift a finger for the Prince. The army of Louis had been 
sustained by the one which his brother was known to be 
preparing. If tlieir movements bad not been checked, a 
junction would have been effected. The armed revolt w^ould 
then have assumed so formidable an aspect, that rebellion 
would seem, even for the timid, a safer choice than loyal tj'. 
The army of the Prince, on the contrary, was now the last 
hope of the patriots. The three by which it had been pre- 
ceded bad been successively and signally vanquished.':' 

Friesland, again, was on the outskirts of the comrtry. A 
defeat sustained by the government there did not necessarily 
imperil the possession of the provinces. Brabant, on the 
contrary, was the heart of the Netherlands. Should the 
Prince achieve a decisive triumph then and there, he would 
be master of the nation’s fate. The Yiceroy knew himself 
to be odious, and he reigned by terror. The Prince was the 
object of the people’s idolatry, and they would rally round 
him if they dared. A victory gained by the liberator over 
the tyrant, would destroy the terrible talisman of invinci- 
bility by which Alva governed. The Duke had sufficiently 
demonstratod his audacity in the tremendous chastisement 
'wlficli lie had inflicted upon the rebels under Louis. He 
could now afford to play that scientific game of which he 
was so profound a master, without risking any loss of re- 
spect or authority. He was no enthusiast. Although he 
doubtless felt sufficiently confident of overcoming tiie Prince 

* Relation du Secretaire Conrtoville, Onillaume le Tacit., iii. 323--32G. 
T, de Vynekt, ii. 113, 114. Bor, iv. 256, 257. Hoofd, t. 186. 
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in a pitched battle, he had not sufficient relish for the joys 
of contest to be willing to risk even a remote possibility of 
defeat His force, although composed of veterans and of 
the best musketeers and pikemen in Europe, was still some- 
what inferior in numbers to that of his adversary. Against 
the twenty thousand foot and eight thousand horse of 
Orange, he could oppose only fifteen or sixteen thousand 
foot and fifty-five hundred riders.'*' Moreover, the advantage 
which he had possessed in Friesland, a country only favor- 
able to infantry, in which he had been stronger than his 
opponent, was now' transferred to his new enemy. On the 
plains of Brabant, the Prince’s superiority in cavalry was 
sure to tell. The season of the year, too, was an important 
element in the calculation. The winter alone would soon 
disperse the bands of German mercenaries, whose expences 
Orange was not able to support, even while in active service. 
With unpaid w^ages and disappointed hopes of plunder, the 
rebel army %voukl disappear in a few w’eeks as totally as if 
defeated in the open field. In brief. Orange by a victory 
Avould gain new life and strength, while his defeat could no 
more than anticipate, by a few w^eeks, the destruction of his 
army, already inevitable. Alva, on tbe contrary, might lose 
the mastery of the Netherlands if unfortunate, and would 
gain no solid advantage if triumphant. The Prince had 
everything to hope, the Duke everything to fear, from the 
result of a general action, f 

The plan, thus deliberately resolved upon, was accomplish- 
ed with faultless accuracy. As a work of art, the present 
campaign of Alva against Orange was a more consummate 
masterpiece than the more brilliant and dashing expedition 
into Friesland. The Duke had resolved to hang upon his 
adversary’s skirts, to follow him move by move, to check him 
at every turn, to harass him in a hundred ways, to foil all 
his enterprises, to parry all his strokes, and finally to drive 
him out of the country, after a totally barren campaign, 
when, as he felt certain, his ill-paid hirelings would vanish 
in all directions, and leave their patriot Prince a helpless 
and penniless adventurer. The scheme thus sagaciously 
conceived, his adversary, with all his efforts, was unable to 
circumvent. 

* strata, lib. Tii. 33S. Mendoza, f. 7?. • V. d. Vynckt, ii. llS.—Comparo 
Hoofd, V. 180. Metcron, 5C. Bentivoglio, lib. v. 77, 78. 

j Bor, iv. 25C. Hoofd. V. d. Yyjickt. Conrteville. Meteren, ubi sup* 
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The campaign lasted little more than a month. ■ Uwenty- 
nine times the Prince changed his encampment,^’ and at 
every remove the 33uke was still behind him, as close and 
seemingly as impalpable as his shadow. Thrice they were 
within cannon-shot of each other, twice without a single 
trench or rampart between them, f The country people 
refused the Prince supplies, for they trembled at the ven- 
geance of the Governor. Alva had caused the irons to be 
removed from all the mills, so that not a bushel of corn 
could be ground in the whole province, t The country thus 
afforded but little forage for the thirty thousand soldiers of 
tlie Prince. The troops, already discontented, were clamo- 
rous for pny and plunder. During one mutinous demonstra- 
tion, the Prince's sword was shot from his side, and it was 
with dithculty that a general outbreak was suppressed. § 
The soldiery were maddened and tantalized by the tactics 
of Alva. They found themselves constantly in the presence 
of an enemy, who seemed to court a battle at one moment 
and to vanish like a phantom at the next. They felt the 
winter approaching, and became daily more dissatisfied with 
the irritating hardships to which they were exposed. Upon 
the night of the 5th and 6th of October the Prince had 
crossed the Meuse at Stochem. |1 Thence he had proceeded to 
Tongres, followed closely by the enemy’s force, \Yho encamp- 
ed ill the immediate neighborhood. From Tongres he had 
moved to Saint Trond, still pursued and still baffled in the 
same cautious manner. The skirmishing at the outposts 
was incessant, but the main body was withdrawn as soon as 
there seemed a chance of its becoming involved. 

From Saint Trond, in the neighborhood of which he 
had remained several days, he advanced in a southerly 
direction towards Jodoigne. Count de Genlis, with a re- 
inforcement of French Huguenots, for which the Prince had 
been ivaiting, had penetrated through the Ardennes, crossed 
the Meuse at Charlemont, and was now intending a junction 
with him at Waveroii.^ The river Geta fiowed 'between 

^ V. d. Vj-nckt, ii. 114. Stracla, lib. vii. 346. 

t Hoofd, V. 1S7. Letter of IDnke of Alva to tho Council of State from 
Catcall Cambresis, 22iid November, 156S, in Bor, iv. 257, Corrcsi)ondance do 
i^hilippo IL, ii. SU8. 

t Bor, iv- 25G. Hoofd, v. 186. § Stracla, lib. vii. 342. 

11 Hoofd, T. 1S5. Couiteville, 323.~Coinpare Mendoza, f,. 79. vVa<]:enacr, 

VI. 288. 

t Eclatlon do Conrteville, 327—329. Motcren, 56. Mendoza, 87, SS. 
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them. The Prince stationed a considerable force upon a 
hill near the stream to protect the passage, and then pro- 
ceeded leisurely to send his army across the river. . Goimt 
Hoogstraaten, \\ith the rear-gaiard, consisting of about three 
thousand men, v/ere alone left upon the hither bank, in order to 
provoke or to tempt the enemy, who, as usual, was encamped 
very near. Alva refused to attack the main army, but rapid- 
ly detached his son, Don Fredei'ic, with a force of four thou- 
sand foot and three thousand horse, to cut off the rear-guard» 
The movement was effected in a masterly manner, the hill 
was taken, the three thousand troops which had not passed 
the river were cut to pieces, and Yitelli hastily despatched 
a gentleman named Barberini to implore the duke to advance 
with the main body, cross the river, and, once for all, exter- 
minate the rebels in a general coml3at. Alva, inflamed, not 
with ardor for an impending triumph, but with rage, that 
his sagely-conceived plans could not be comprehended even 
by his son and by his favorite officers, answered the eager 
messenger with peremptory violence. “ Go back to Vitelli,” 
he cried. “ Is he, or am I, to command in this campaign? 
Tell him not to suffer a single man to cross the river. Warn 
him against sending any more envoys to advise a battle ; for 
should you or any other man dare to bring me another such 
message, I swear to you, by the head of the King, that you 
go not hence alive.” ‘i* 

With this decisive answer the messenger had nothing for 
it but to gallop back with all haste, in order to participate 
in what might be left of the butchery of Count Hoogstraaten *s 
foxxe, and to prevent VitellL and Don Frederic in their ill- 
timed ardor, from crossing the river. This was properly 
effected, while in the meantime the whole rear-guard of the 
patriots had been slaughtered. A hundred or two, the last 
who remained, had made their escape from the field, and 
had taken refuge in a house in the neighborhood. The 
Spaniards set the buildings on fire, and standing around 
with lifted lances, offered the fugitives the choice of being 
consumed in the flames or of springing out upon their spears. 
Thus entrapped, some chose the one course, some the other. 
A few, to escape the fury of the fire and the brutality of 
the Spaniards, stabbed themselves with their own swords. 
Others embraced, and then killed each other, the enemies 
from beio\Y looking on, as. at a theatrical exhibition; now 

^ StracIa, lU?y ,Tii, 344. 
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hissing and now applandiiig, as tlie death struggles were 
more or less to their taste.-^' In a few minutes all the fugi- 
tiyes were death Nearly three thousand of the patriots 
were slain in this combat, including those burned or 
butchered after the battle was over.f The Sieur de Lou- 
ver wal was taken prisoner and soon afterwards beheaded 
in Brussels ; but the gneatest misfortune sustained bj the 
liberal party upon this occasion was the death of Antony 
de Lalaing, Count of Hoogstraaten. This brave and gene- 
rous nobleman, the tried friend of the Prince of Orange, and 
his colleague during the memorable scenes at Antwerp, was 
wounded in the foot during the action, by an accidental dis- 
charge of his own pistol. The injury, although apparently 
slight, caused his death in a few days. | There seemed a 
strange coincidence in his good and evil fortunes. A casual 
wound in the hand from his own pistol while he was on his 
way to Brussels, to greet Alva upon his first arrival, had saved 
him from the scaffold. And now in his first pitched battle 
with the Duke, this seemingly trifling injury in the foot was 
destined to terminate his existence. Another peculiar cir- 
cumstance had marked the event. At a gay supper in the 
course of this campaign, Hoogstraaten had teased Count 
Louis, in a rough, soldierly way, with his disaster at Jem- 
mingen. He had affected to believe that the retreat uj)on 
that occasion had been unnecessary, “We have been now 
many days in the Netherlands,” said lie, “and we have seen 
nothing of the Spaniards but their backs.” “ And when the 
Duke does break loose,” replied Louis, somewhat nettled, 
“I warrant you will see tlieir faces soon enough, and remem- 
ber them for the rest of your life.” § The half-jesting remark 
was thus destined to become a gloomy prophecy. 

This was the only important action during the campaign. 
Its perfect success did not warp Alva’s purpose, and, not- 
withstanding the murmurs of many of his officers, he re- 
mained firm in his resolution. After the teimination of the 
battle on the Geta, and the Duke’s obstinate refusal to pur- 
sue his advantage, the Baron de Chevreau dashed his pistol 
to the ground, in his presence, exclaiming that the Duke 
would never fight. \\ The Governor smiled at the young 
man’s chagiin, seemed even to approve his enthusiasm, but 

* Sirada, lib. vii. 345. 

t Mendoza, 88—92. Boi% . iv. 250, 257. Belation de Conrteville, etc., 
329— 33L X Hoofd, v. 187. Mendoza, 88—92. 
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reminded him that it was the business of an officer to figlit, 
of a general to conquer. If the victory were bloodless, so 
much the better for alL^" 

This action was fought on the 20th of October. A few 
days afterwards, the Prince made his junction with Genlis 
at Waveren, a place about three leagues from Louvain and 
trom Brussels, f This auxiliary force was, however, insigni- 
ficant. There were only five hundred cavalry and three thou- 
sand foot, but so many women and children, that it seemed 
rather an emigrating colony than an invading army. I They 
arrived late. If they had come earlier, it would have been 
of little consequence, for it had been written that no laurels 
were to be gathered in that campaign. The fraternal spirit 
which existed between the Ptefoiiners in all countries was 
all which could be manifested upon the occasion. The 
Prince \vas frustrated in his hopes of a general battle, still 
more bitterly disappointed by the supineness of the country. 
Not a voice was raised to welcome the deliverer. Not a 
single city opened its gates. All was crouching, silent, 
abject. The losing, which perhaps would have been univer- 
sal had a brilliant victory been obtained, was, by the mas- 
terly tactics of Alva, rendered an almost inconceivable idee . 
The mutinous demonstrations in the Prince’s camp became 
incessant ; the soldiers were discontented and weary. What 
the Duke had foretold was coming to p)ass, for the Prince’s 
army was already dissolving. 

Genlis and the other French officers were desirous that 
the Prince should abandon the Netherlands for the px'esent, 
and come to the rescue of the Pluguenots, who had again 
renewed the religious war under Conde and Coligny. § The 
German soldiers, however, would listen to no such proposal. 
They had enlisted to fight the Duke of Alva in the Nether- 
lands, and would not hear of making war against Charles IX, 
in France. ]1 The Prince was obliged to countermarch to- 
wards the Rhine. lie recrossed the Geta, somewhat to Alva's 
astonishment, IF and proceeded in the direction of the Meuse. 
The autumn rains, however, had much swollen that river 
since his passage at the beginning of the month, so that it 

* Hoofd, V. 187. Mendoza, 90. 

t Relation de Courtcville, etc*,, 33^, 333. t IWd., 331. 

§ Bor, iv. 256, 257. Archives, ot djrrespondanco, iii. 303—310. 
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could no longer be forded. He .approaclied the city of Liege, 
and summoned their Bishop, as he had clone on his entrance 
into the country, to grant a free passagf to his troops. 
The Bishop, Arho stood in awe of Alva, and who had 
accepted his protection, again refused.^; The Prince had 
no time to parley. Pie was again obliged to countermarch, 
and took his way along the higli road to France, still watchecl 
and closely pursued by Alva, between wdiose troops and his 
own daily skirmishes took place. At Le Quesnoy, the Prince 
gained a tridin g advantage over the Spaniards; at Gateau 
Gambresis he also obtained a slight and easy victory; but 
by the ITth of Hovember the Duke of Alva had entered 
Gateau Caiiibresis, and the Prince had crossed the frontier 
of France, t 

The Marechal de Gosse, who was stationed on the boun- 
dary of France and Planders, now harassed the Prince by 
very similar tactics to those of Alva J He was, however, too 
weak to inflict any serious damage, although strong enough 
to create perpetual annoyance. He also sent a secretary 
to the Prince, with a formal prohibition, in the name of 
Gharles IX., against his entering the French territory with 
his troops. § 

Besides these negotiations, conducted by Secretary Fa- 
velies on the part of Marechal de Gosse, the King, who was 
excessively alarmed, also despatched the Marechal Gaspar 
de Sell om berg on the same service. That envoy accordingly 
addressed to the Prinec a formal remonstrance in the name 
of his sovereign. Gharles IX., it was represented, found it 
very strange that the Prince should thus enter the Pk’ench 
territory. The King was not aware that he had ever given 
him the least cause for hostile proceedings, could not there- 
fore take it in good part that the Prince should thus enter 
PTance with a ‘‘large and puissant army;” because no po- 
tentate, however humble, could tolerate such a proceeding, 
much less a great and poiverful monarch. Orange was there- 
fore summoned to dechu’e his intentions, but ivas at the 
same time informed, that if he merely desired “topa.ss 
amiably through the country,” and -would give assurance, 

Gacliiinl, CoiTCKiionckiice <le Guillaume Ic Tacit., iii. 19—34, and 
33S— 3G6. 
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and request permission to that eiffect, under his hand and 
seal, his Majesty would take all necessary measures to secure 
that amiable passage. 

The Piince replied by a reference to the statements which 
he had already made to Marechal de Cosse. He averred 
that he had not entered France with evil intent, but rather 
with a desire to render very humble service to his Majesty, 
so far as he could do so with a clear conscience. 

Touching the King’s inability to remember having given 
any occasion to hostil e proceedings on the part of the Prince, 
he replied that he would pass that matter by. Although he 
could adduce many, various, and strong reasons for violent 
measures, he was not so devoid of understanding as not to 
recognize the futility of attempting anything, by his own 
personal means, against so great and powerful a King, in 
comparison with whom he was but a petty companion.” 

Since the true religion,” continued Orange, “ is a public 
and general affair, which ought to be preferred to all private 
matters ; since the Prince, as a true Christian, is held by 
his honor and conscience to procm’e, with all his strength, 
its advancement and establishment in every place whatever; 
since, on the other band, according to the edict published 
in September last by his Majesty, attempts have been made 
to force in their consciences all those who are of the Chris- 
tian religion : and since it has been determined to exter- 
minate the pure word of God, and the entire exercise 
thereof, and to permit no other religion than the Koman 
Catholic, a thing very prejudicial to the neighboring nations 
where there is a free exercise of the Ciiristian religion, 
therefore the Prince would put no faith in the assertions of 
his Majesty, that it was not his Majesty’s intentions to force 
the consciences of any one.” 

Having given this very deliberate and succinct contradic- 
tion to the statements of the French King, the Prince pro- 
ceeded to express his sympathy for the oppressed Christians 
everywhere. He protested that he would give them all the 
aid, comfort, counsel, and assistance that he w^as able to 
give them. He asserted his conviction that the men who 
professed ‘‘ the religion” demanded nothing else than the 
glory of God and the advancement of His word, while in 
all matters of civil polity they were ready to render obedience 

Pieces coucernaiifc les Trou'blos des Pays-Bas. CoU. Gerard, ti. 9 o ^ 
Arcluves of tke Hague, MS., 3G0, 361. 
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to liis Majesty. He added that aH his doings were governed 
hy a Christian and affectionate regard for the ICiiig and his 
subjects, whom his Majesty must be desirous of preserving 
from extreme ruin. He averred, moreover, that if he should 
perceive any indication that those of the religion were pur- 
suing any other object than liberty of conscience and 
security for life and property, he would not only withdraw 
his assistance from them, but would use the whole strength 
of his army to exterminate them. In conclusion, he begged 
the Ixing to believe that the work which the Prince had 
undertaken w^as a Christian wvork, and that his intentions 
were good and friendly towards his Majesty.'- 
It was, however, in vain that the Prince endeavored to 
induce his army to try the fortunes of the civil war in 
France. They had enlisted for the Netherlands j the cam- 
paign was over, and they insisted upon being led back to 
Germany. 'i Sehomberg, secretly instructed by the King 
of France, was active in fomenting the discontent, | and 
the Prince was forced to yield. He led his army through 
Champagne and Lorraine to Strasburg, where they were 
disbanded. § All the money which the Prince had been 
able to collect was paid them. He pawned all his camp 
equipage, his plate, Ms furniture, [j What he could not 
pay in money he made up in promises, sacredly to be ful- 
filled %vhen he should be restored to his possessions. He 
even solemnly engaged, should he return from France alive, 
and be still unable to pay their arrears of wages, to surrender 
his person to them as a hostage for his debt.lF 

Thus triumphantly for Alva, thus miserably for Orange, 
ended the campaign. Thus hopelessly vanished the army 
to which so many proud hopes had attached themselves. 
Eight thoixsand men had been slain in paltry encounters, 
thirty thousand were dispersed, not easily to be again col- 
lected. All the funds which the Prince could command 

* This very eloquently-written letter was dated Cissonne, December 3rd, 
15GS. It lias never been published. It is in the Collection of MSS. last cited 
(l^ieces eoncernant, etc.), Hague Archives, 
t Meteren, bf). | Do Thou, Hoofd. § Bor, iv. 257. Hoofd, v. 188. 
11 Hoofd, V. 188. 

f Arcliives, etc., do la Slaison d*Orange, hi. 334—338, 355— 3G0, 

Letter of Alva from Catoau Oaanbresis, in Bor, iv. 257. Mendoza (98, 99) 
saj's 5000. IIciTera (part i. lib. xv, cap. xii. p. 706) says 6000. All writers 
agree that the Duke sustained absolutely no loss thi'oughout the campaign. 
Compare Herrera, lib. xiv. cap, xi, and xii. p. 700—706 ; and Cabrera, lib. 
viii. cap. viii, and ix. 505—513. 
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had been wasted witliout producing a result. For the 
present, nothing seemed to afford a groimd of hope for the 
Netherlands, hut the war of freedom had been renewed in 
France. A l)and of twelve hundred mounted men^at-arms 
were willing to follow the fortunes of the Prince. The 
tluee brothers accordingly, William, Louis, and Henry^ — a 
lad of eighteen, who had abandoned his studies at the uni- 
versity to obey the chivalrous instincts of his race— set 
forth early in the following spring to join the banner of 
Conde.* 

Cardinal Granvelle, who had never taken his eyes or 
thoughts from the provinces dmdng his residence at Borne, 
now exj)ressed himself with exultation. He had predicted, 
•with cold malice, the immediate results of the campaign, 
and was sanguine enough to believe the contest over, and 
the Prince for ever crushed. In his letters to Philip he 
had taken due notice of the compliments paid to him by 
Orange in his Justification, in his Declaration, and in his 
letter to the Emperor; He had declined to make any 
answer to the charges, in order to enrage the Prince the 
more. He had expressed the opinion, however, that this 
publication of writings was not the business of brave 
soldiers, but of cowards, t He made the same reflection 
upon the alleged intrigues by Oi'ange to procure an em- 
bassy on his own behalf from the Emperor to Philip— a 
mission which was sure to end in smoke, while it would 
cost the Prince all credit, not only in Germany but the 
Netherlands. I He felt sure, he said, of the results of the 
impending campaign. The Duke of Alva was a man upon 
whose administrative prudence and military skill his sove- 
reign could implicitly rely, nor was there a person in the 
ranks of the rebels capable of conducting an entei’prise of 
such moment. § Least of all had the Prince of Orange 
sufficient brains for carrying on such weighty affairs, accord- 
ing to the opinion which he had foraied of him during their 
long intercourse in former days. \\ 

When the campaign had been decided, and the Prince 
had again become an exile, Granvelle observed that it ■was 
now proved how incoinpetent he and all his companions 

Hoofd,T. ISS. Langucti, Ep. Secret, i. 317. Qroen v. Priust., ArcIiiYes, 
etc., iii. Meteren, 57. 

t Correspomiance de Philippe II., it 705. t Ibid. 

§ Ibid.,ii. 702, li Ibid. .. 
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were to contend in military skill with the Duke of Aiva. 'i'' 
With a cold sneer at motives which he assumed, as a matter 
of course, to be pm'ely selfish, he said that the Prince had 
not taken the proper road to recover his property, and that 
he would now be much embarrassed to satisfy his creditors.f 
Thus must those overfall, he moralized, who would % 
higher than they ought; adding, that henceforth the Prince 
w-ouldhave enough to do in taking care of rnadame his \Yife, 
ifshe did not change soon in humor and character. I 
Meantime the Duke of Alva, having despatched from 
Gateau Camhresis a brief account of the victorious termina- 
tion of the campaign, returned in triumph to Brussels. § He 
had certainly amply vindicated his claim to be considered 
the first warrior of the age- By his lieutenants he had 
summarily and rapidly destroyed two of the armies sent 
against him; he had annihilated in person the third, by a 
brilliantly, successful battle, in which he had lost seven 
men, and his enemies seven thousand ; and he had now, by 
consnininate strategy, foiled the fom'th and last under the 
idolized champion of the Netherlands, and this so decisively 
that, without losing a man, he had destroyed eight thou- 
sand i-ebels, and scattered to the four winds the remaining 
twenty thousand. Such signal results might well make 
even a meeker nature proud. Such vast and fortunate 
efforts to fix for ever an impregnable military tyranny upon 
a constitutional country, might cause a more modest despot 
to exult. It was not wonderful that the haughty, and now 
apparently omnipotent Alva, should almost assume the god. 
On his return to Brussels he instituted a succession of tri- 
umphant festivals, jj The people were called upon to rejoice 
and to be exceeding glad, to strew fiowers in his path, to 
sing Hosannas in his praise \Yho came to them covered with 
the blood of those who had striven in their defence. The 
holiday was duly culled forth ; houses, wheie funeral hateh- 
nieiiis for murdered inmates had been perpetually sus- 
pended, were decked with garlands; the bells, which had 
hardly once omitted their daily knell for the victims- of an 
incredible cruelty, now rang their merriest peals : and in 
the veiy square where so lately Egmont and Horn, besides 
many other less distinguished martyrs, had suffered an igno- 

* CorroBpondnnee cle Pliilippc II., ii. 8X2. f Ibid. % Ibid. 

I Bor, iv. 257. Conv,spondaiice de Pbilippe II,, ii. 808. 

I Bor, iv, 257. 
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iiiinioiis death, a gay tournament was held, day after day, 
with all the insolent pomp which could make the exhibition 
most galling. 

But even these demonstrations of hilarity were not suffi- 
cient. The conqueror and tamer of the Netherlands felfc 
that a more personal and palpable deification was ne|;essary 
for his pride. When Germanicus had achieved his last tri- 
umph over the ancient freedom of those generous races 
whose descendants, but lately in possession of a better or- 
ganized liberty, Alva had been sent by the second and the 
worse Tiberius to insult and to crush, the valiant but modest 
Boman erected his trophy upon the plains of Idistavisus, 

The army of Tiberius Csesar having subdued the nations 
between the Ehine and the Elbe, dedicate this monument 
to Mars, to Jupiter, and to Augustus.”! So ran the inscrip- 
tion of Germanicus, without a word of allusion to his own 
name. The Duke of Alva, on his return from the battle- 
fields of Brabant and Friesland, reared a colossal statue of 
himself, and upon its pedestal caused these lines to be en- 
graved : “To Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, 
Governor of the Netherlands under Philip the Second, for 
having extinguished sedition, chastised rebellion, restored 
religion, secured justice,- established peace; to the King’s 
most faithful minister this monument Is erected.”]; The 
statue was colossal, and was placed in the citadel of Antwerp. 
Its bronze \vas furnished by the cannon captured at Jem- 
mmgen.§ It represented the Duke trampling upon a 
prostrate figure with two heads, four arms, and one body. 
The two heads w^ere interpreted by some to represent Eg- 
mont and Horn, by otliers, the two Nassaus, William and 
Louis. Others saw in them an allegorical presentment of 
the nobles and commons of the Netherlands, or perhaps an 
impersonation of the Compromise and the Bequest. Be- 
sides the chief inscription on the pedestal, were sculptimed 
various bas-reliefs ; and the spectator, whose admiration for 
the Governor-General 'svas not satiated with the colossal 
statue itself, was at liberty to find a fresh personification of 
the hero, either in a torch-hearing angel or a gentle shep- 

* Bor, IT. 2.57. t Tacit. Aim., lib. It. 

t Bor, ir. 257, 258, Meterea, 61. Bo Thou, v. 471 — 473, who saw it 

after it was overthrows, and who was **as much struck by the beauty of the 
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herd. The %York, which had considerable merit, was exe- 
cuted by an artist named Jacob Jongeling. Tt remained to 
astonish and disgust the Netherlanders until it was thrown 
down and demolished by Alva’s successor, Eequesens.^^' 

It has already been observed that many princes of the 
Empi}:e bad, at first w^armly, and afterwards, as the storm 
darkened around him, with less earnestness, encouraged the 
efforts of Orange. They had, both privately and officially, 
urged the subject upon the attention of the Emperor, and 
had solicited his intercession with Philip. It 'was not an 
interposition to save the Prince from chastisement, however* 
the artful pen of Granvelle might distort the facts. It was 
an address in behalf of religious liberty for the Netherlands, 
made by those who had achieved it in their o-wn persons; 
and who -were at last enjoying immunity from persecution. 
It was an appeal which they who made it vrere bound to 
make, for the Netherland commissioners had assisted at the 
consultations by which the Peace of Passau had been wrung 
from the reluctant hand of Charles.^ 

These applications, iio\vever, to the Emperor, and through 
him to the King of Spain, had been, as we have seen, accom- 
panied by perpetual advice to tlie Prince of Orange-, that he 
should “ sit still.” The Emperor had espoused his cause 
with apparent frankness, so far as friendly mediation went, 
hut in the meantime had peremptorily commanded him to 
refrain from levying w^ar upon Alva, an injunction which the 
Prince had as peremptorily declined to obey. The Emperor 
had even sent special envoys to the Duke and to the Prince, 
to induce them to lay down their arms, but without effect. I 
Orange knew which course was the more generous to his 
oppressed countij ; to take up arms, now that hope had 
been converted into despair by the furioils tyranny of Alva, 
or to *‘sit still” and await the result of the protocols about 
to be exchanged between king and kaiser. His arms had 
been unsuccessful indeed, but had he attended the issue of 
this sluggish diplomacy, it would have been even worse for 
the cause of freedom. The sympathy of his best friends, 
at first fervent, then iukew^mm, had, as disasters thickened 

Bor, iT. 257, 258. Meteren, 61. De Tlioxi, v. 471, 473. Bentivodio, 
liK V. 18 G. 

t Cori'espondance do Pbilippc 11., ii, 791. 
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around him, grown at last stone-cold. From the graYe, too, 
of Queen Isabella arose the most importunate phantom in 
his path. The King of S|>ain was a widower again, and the 
Emperor among his sixteen children had more than one 
marriageable daughter. To the titles of “ beloved cousin 
and brother* in-law,” with wdiich Philip had always been 
greeted in the imperial proclamations, the nearer and dearer 
one of son-in-law was prospectively added. 

The ties of Avedlock were sacred in the traditions of the 
Habsburg house, but still tlie intervention was nominally 
made. As early as August, 1568, the Emperoris minister 
at Madrid had addressed a memorial to the Eing.'i' He had 
spoken in warm and strong language of the fate of Egraont 
and liorn, and had reminded Philip that the executions 
which were constantly taking place in the provinces were 
steadily advancing tbe Prince of Orange’s cause. On the 
22nd September, 1568, the six electors bad addressed a for- 
mal memorial to the Emperor, f They thanked him for his 
previous interposition in favor of the Netherlands, painted 
in lively colors the cruelty of Alva, and denounced the un- 
heard-of rigor with which he had massacred, not only many 
illustrious seigniors, but people of every degree. Notwith- 
standing -the repeated assmances given by the King to the 
contrary, they reminded the Emperor, that the mqimUion 
asu'cll as the Qvuntil of Trent, had now been estahlished in the 
Netherlands in fall vigor. J They maintained that the pro- 
vinces had been excluded from the Augsburg religious peace, 
to which their claim was perfect. Nether Germany wais en- 
titled to the same privileges as Upper Germany. They 
begged the Emperor to make manifest his sentiments and 
their own. It -was fitting that his Catholic Alajesty should 
he aware that tbe princes of the Empire were united for the 
conservation of fatherland and of tranquillity. To this end 
they placed in the Emperor’s hands their estates, their for- 
tunes, and their lives. 

Such was tbe language of that important appeal to the 
Emperor in behalf of oppressed millions in the Netherlands, 
an appeal which Granvelle had coldly characterized as an 
intrigue contrived by Orange to bring about his own restora- 
tion "to favor 1 § 

The Emperorj in aiiswei', assured the electoral envoys that 

" Con*espondaace do Phiiippo 11, u. 780. ' t Ibid., ii. 701. 

t Ibid. ' § Ibid., ii. 705. 
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he bad taken the affair to heart, and bad resolved to despatch 
bis own brother, the Archduke Charles, on a special mission 
to Spam.'*' ^ 

Accordingly, on the SlstOctoBer, 1568, the Emperor pre- 
sented bis brother with an ample letter of instructions.! 
He was to recall to Philip’s memory the frequent exhortations 
made by the Emperor concerning the policy pursued in the 
K etherlands. He rvas to mention the urgent interpellations 
made to him by the electors and princes of the Empire in 
their recent embassy. He was to state that the Emperor had 
recently deputed commissioners to the Prince of Orange and 
the Duke of Alva, in order to bring about, if possible, a sus- 
pension of arms. He was to represent that the great num- 
ber of men raised by the Prince of Orange in German}^, 
showed the powerful support which he had found in the 
country. Under such circumstances he was to show that it 
had been impossible for the Emperor to decree the ban 
against him, as the Duke of Alva had demanded. The 
Archduke was to request the King’s consent to the reeon- 
ciMation of Orange, on honorable conditions. He was to 
demand the substitution of clemency in the government of 
the Netherlands for severity, and to insist on the recall of 
the foreign soldiery from the Netherlands. | 

Eurnisbed with this veiy warm and stringent letter, the 
Archduke aiTived in Madrid on the lOth December, 1568.§ 
A few days later he presented the King with a copy of the 
instruction ; those brave words upon which the Prince of 
Orange was expected to rely instead of his own brave heart 
and the stout arms of his followers. Philip having examined 
the letter, expressed his astonishment that such propositions 
should be made to him, and by the agency, too, of such a per- 
sonage as the Archduke. || He had already addressed a letter 
to the Emperor, expressing his dissatisfaction at the step 
now taken. IF Pie had been disturbed at the honor thus done 
to the Prince of Orange, and at this interference with his 
now rights.-- It was, in his opinion, an unheard-of pro- 
ceeding thus to address a monarch of his quality upon 
matters in \vhich he could accept the law from no man. 
He promised, however, that a written answer should be 
given to the letter of instructions. 

* CoiTespondnnce do Bliilippe II, , ii. 703. f IMd., ii. 767. 

t Ibid., ii. 707. § Ibid., ii. 835. || Ibid, 

^ See tbe letter in the Correspondanee, etc., 807. Ibid. 
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On the 20tii of Jammry, 1569, that answer was placed in 
the hands nf the Archduke. ^ It was intimated that the 
paper was a public one, fit to be laid by the Emperor before 
the electors ; but that the Bling had also caused a confiden- 
tial one f to be prepared, in w’hich his motiyes and private 
griefs wore indicated to Maximilian. • 

In the more public document, Philip observed that he 
had never considered himself obliged to justify his conduct, 
in his owm affairs, to others. He thought, however, that his 
example of severity would have been received with approba- 
tion by princes whose subjects he had thus taught obedience. 
He could not admit that, on account of the treaties which 
constituted the Netherlands a circle of the Empire, he was 
obliged to observe within their limits the ordinances of the 
imperial diet. I As to the matter of religion, his principal 
solicitude, since his accession to the ci’owm, had been to 
maintain the Catholic faith throughout all his states. In 
things sacred he could admit no compromise. The Church 
alone had the right to prescribe rules to the faithful. As to 
the chastisement inflicted by him upon the Netherland re- 
bels, it would be found that- he had not used rigor, as had 
been charged against him, button the contrary, great clemency 
and gentleness. i He had made no change in the govern- 
ment of the provinces, certainly none in the edicts, the only 
statutes binding upon princes. He had appointed the Duke 
of Alva to the regency, because it was bis royal will and 
pleasure so to appoint him. The Spanish soldiery were 
necessary for the thorough chastisement of the rebels, and 
could not be at present removed. As to the Prince of 
Orange, whose case seemed the principal motive for this 
embassy, and in whose interest so much had been urged, 
his crimes were so notorious that it was impossible even 
to attempt to justify tliem. He had been, in effect, the 
author of all the conspiracies, tumults, and seditions which 
had taken place in the Netherlands. All the thefts, sacri- 
leges, violations of temples, and other misdeeds of which 
these provinces had been the theatre, were, with justice, 
to be imputed to him. He had, moreover, levied an 
army and invaded his Majesty's territories. Crimes so 

^ Correspondanco de Pliilippo 11. , ii. 818. t Ibid., 819. 

t Ibid., sis. 
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enormous liad closed the gate to all clemency. Not^vith- 
standing his respect for the intercession made by the Em- 
peror and the princes of the Empire, the King could not 
condescend to grant what was now asked of him in regard 
to the Prince of Orange. As to a truce between him and 
the Duke of Alva, his Imperial Majesty ought to reflect 
•upon the difference between a sovereign and his rebellious 
vassal, and consider how indecent and how prejudicial to 
the King’s honor such a treaty must he esteemed.^* 

So far the public letter, of which the Archduke was fur- 
nished with a copy, both in Spanish and in Latin. The 
private memorandum was intended for the Emperor’s eyes 
alone and those of his envoy. In this paper the King ex- 
pressed himself with more warmth and in more decided 
language.f He was astonished, he said, that the Prince of 
Orange, in le^7mg an army for the purpose of invading the 
states of his natural sovereign, should have received so 
much aid and comfort in Germany. It seemed incredible 
that this could not have been prevented by imperial autho- 
rity. He had been pained that commissioners had been 
sent to the Prince. He regretted such a demonstration in 
his favor as had now been made by the mission of the 
Archduke to Madrid. That which, however, had caused 
the King the deepest sorrow was, that his Imperial Majesty 
should wish to persuade him in religious matters to proceed 
with mildness. The Emperor ought to be amwe that no 
human consideration, no regard for his realms, nothing in 
the world which could he represented or risked, would 
cause him to swerve by a single hair’s breadth from his 
path in the matter of religion. | This path was the same 
throughout all his kingdoms. He had ever trod in it faith- 
fully, and he meant to keep in it perpetually. He would 
admit neither counsel nor persuasion to the contrary, and 
should take it ill if counsel or persuasion should be o&ered. 
He could not but consider the terms of the instructions 
given to the Archduke as exceeding the limits of amicable 
suggestion. They in effect amounted to a menace, and he 
was astonished that a menace should be employed, because, 

* Correspondance do Fliilippe II., ii. SIS. See also Cabrera ; Vita de Filipo 
II., lib. viii. The TV'holo ansfeructioxi to the Archduke is there given, 518-— 530. 
The answer of Philip is also published in full, 578 — 592. See also the com- 
munication made by Luis Venegas, Philip's ambassador at the Imperial court, 
concerning tiie mission of the Ai'chduke.— -Ibid., 534 — 536. 
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with princes constituted like himself, such means could 
have but little success.'^' 

On the 23rd of January, 1569, the Archduke presented 
the ICing with a spirited I’eply to the public letter. It was 
couched in the spirit of the instructions, and therefore need 
not be analyzed at length. He did not believe that his Im- 
perial Majesty would admit any justification of the course 
pursued ill the Netherlands. The estates of the Emxnre 
would never allow Philip’s reasoning eoncerning the con- 
nection of those countries with the Empire, nor that they 
were iiideiiendent, except in the particular articles expressed 
in the treaty of Augsburg. In 1555, when Charles the Eiffii 
and King Ferdinand had settled the religious peace, they 
had been assisted by envoys from the Netherlands. The 
princes of the Empire held the ground, therefore, that die 
religious peace, which alone had saved a vestige of Eonian- 
isni in Germany, should of right extend to the provinces. 
As to the Prince of Orange, the Archduke would have pre- 
ferred to say nothing more, but the orders of the Emj>eror 
did not allow him to be silent. It was now necessaiy to 
put an end to this state of things in Lower Germany. The 
princes of the Empire were becoming exasperated. Pie re- 
called the dangers of the Smalcaldian war — the imminent 
peril in which die Emperor had been placed by the act of 
a single elector. They wdio believed that Flanders could 
be governed in the same manner as Italy and Spain were 
greatly mistaken, and Charles the Fifth had always recog- 
nized that eiTor.f 

This was the sum and substance of the Archduke’s mis- 
sion to Madrid, so far as its immediate objects were con- 
cerned. In the course, however, of the interview between 
this personage and Philip, the King took occasion to ad- 
minister a rebuke to Ms Imperial Majesty for his general 
negligence in religious matters. It was a matter ■which lay 
at his heart, he said, that the Emperor, although, as he 
doubted not, a Christian and Catholic prince, was from po- 
licy unaccustomed to make those exterior demonstrations 
w^hich matters of faith required. He therefoi'e Legged the 
Archduke to urge this matter upon the attention of his Im- 
perial Majesty. I 

The Emperor, despite this solemn mission, had become 

^ Coirespondanee de Pliilippo II., U, 810. p Ibid., ii. 820. 
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more than indifferent before Ms envoy had reached Madrid. 
For this indifference there were more reasons than one. 
When the instructions had been drawn up, the death of the 
Queen of Spain had not been known in Vienna.^!' The Arch- 
duke h ad even been charged to inform Philip of the approach- 
ing marriages of the two Archduchesses, that of Anne with 
the King of France, and that of Isabella with the King of 
Portugal. A few days later, however, the envoy receivedlet- 
ters from the Emperor, authorizing him to offer to the be- 
reaved Philip the hand of the Archduchess Anne.f The King 
replied to the Archduke, when tliis proposition was made, 
that if he had regard only to his personal satisfaction, 
he should remain as he was. As, however, he had now no 
son, he was glad that the proposition had been made, and 
%vould see how the affair could be arranged with France. ]; 

Thus the ill success of Grange in Brabant, so dishearten- 
ing to the German i>rinces most inclined to his cause, and 
still more the widowhood of Philip, had brought a change 
over the views of Maximilian. On the ITtli of January, 
1569, three days before his ambassador had entered upon 
his negotiations, he had accordingly addressed an autograph 
letter to his Catholic Majesty. In this epistle, by a few cold 
lines, he entirely annihilated any possible effect which 
might have been produced by the apparent earnestness of 
his interposition in favor of the Netherlands. He informed 
the King that the Archduke had been sent, not to vex him, 
but to convince him of his friendship. He assured Philip 
that he should he satisfied with Ms resjjonse, whatever it might 
he. He entreated only that it might he drawn up in such 
terms, that the princes and electors to whom it must be 
shown, might not be inspired with suspicion. § 

* Corrcspondance do PMlippo II., ii. 835. 

t Ibid. According to Cabrera, tbe Arcliduke learned the news of Queen. 
Isabella's death on his journey to Madrid. Felipe II. , lib. viii. 517. 

Herrera (lib. xr. 707) erroneously states that the Archduke was, at the out- 
set, charged with these two commissions by the Emperor ; namely, to nego- 
tiate tlic marriage of the Archduchess Anne with Philip, and to arrange the 
affairs of the Netherlands. On the contrary, he was empowered to offer Anne 
to the King of France, and had already imparted his instructions to that effect 
to Philip, before he received letters from Vienna, written after the death of 
Isabella had become known. At another interview, he presented this new 
matrimonial proposition to Philip. These facts are important, for they indi-* 
cate how completely the objects, of the embassy, tbe commencement of which 
was so pretentions, were cast aside, that a more advantageous mamage for one 
of the seven Austrian Archduchesses might be secured. - Compare Correspond* 
aiice de Philippe II., il 635. t Ibid. | Ibid., ii. 817. 
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The Archduke left Madrid on the 4th of March, 1569. 
He retired, well pleased with the results of his mission, not 
because its ostensible objects had been accomplished, for 
those had signally failed, but because the King had made 
him a present of one hundred thousand ducats, and had 
promised to espouse the Archduchess Anne. *5' On the 
S6th of May, 1569, the Emperor addressed a final reply to 
Philip, in which he expressly approved the King's just ificatioiv 
of his conduct, f It was founded, he thought, in reason 
and equity. Nevertheless, it could hardly be shown, as it 
was, to the princes and electors, and he had. therefore modi- 
fied many points which he thought might prove offensive. J 
Thus ended “ in smoke,” as Granvelle had foretold, the 
famous mission of Archduke Charles. The HolyEoman 
Emperor withdrew from his pompous intervention, abashed 
by a rebuke, but consoled by a promise. If it were good 
to be guardian of religious freedom in Upper and Nether 
Germany, it was better to be father-in-law to the King of 
Spain and both the Indies. Hence the lame and’ abrupt 
conclusion. 

Cardinal Granvelle had been very serviceable in this 
juncture. He had written to Philip to assure him that, in 
his opinion, the Netherlands had no claim, under the 
transaction of Augsburg, to require the observance within 
their territory of the decrees of the Empire. § He added, 
that Charles the Fifth had only agreed to the treaty of 
Passaii to save his brother Ferdinand from ruin ; that he 
had only consented to it as Emperor, and had neither 
directly nor indirectly included the Netherlands within its 
provisions. He stated, moreover, that the Emperor had 
revoked the treaty by an act which was never published^ in con- 
sequence of the earnest solicitations of Ferdma7id,\\ 

It has been seen that the King had used this opinion of 
Granvelle in the response presented to the Archduke. 
Although he did not condescend to an argument, he had 
laid down the fact as if it were indisptitable. He %vas still 
more delighted to find that Charles had revoked the treaty 
of Passau, and eagerly wrote to Granvelle to inquire where 

* CorrcsponrlaECO do Philipi^e II., ii. S35. 

i Ibid., u, 874. t Ibid. 

§ Ibid., ii, 800. Gacliard’ti Introduction to tom. i. clxxxvii. 

1! CorrcKpoudancc do Philippe II., ii. 800. 
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the secret instrument was to be found.^ The Cardinal 
replied that it was probably among his papers at Brussels, 
but that he doubted whether it would he j^^ossible to find it in 
his absence, f Whether such a document ever existed, it is 
difficult to say. To perpetrate such a fraud would have 
been worthy of Charles ; to fable its perpetration not un- 
worthy of the Cardinal. In either case, the transaction was 
sufficiently high-handed and exceedingly disgraceful. 


Correspondance de Pliilippe II., ii. 842. 


t Ibid., ii. 860. 
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Quarrel between Alva and Queen Blizabetli of England — Spanish funds seized 
by the English, governnient — ^Non-intercourse between England and the 
Netheilands — Stringent measures against heresy — Oontiniied persecution-— 
Indmdual cases — ^Present of hat and sword to Alva from the Pope — Deter- 
mination of the Govemoi’-Generalto establish a system of arbiti’ary taxation 
in the proYinees— Assembly of estates at Brussels — Alva’s decrees laid before 
them — The hundredth, tenth, and fifth pence — Opposition of Viglius to the 
project—Estates of various pro-vunces give, a reluctant consent — Detemiued 
resistance of Utrecht— The city and province cited before the Blood-Council 
— Sentence of confiscation and disfranchisement against both — Appeal to the 
King— Difficulty of collecting the new tax— Commutation for two years — 
Projects for a pai don -general — Growing disfavor of the Duke — His desire 
to resign Ms post — Secret hostility between the Governor and Viglius — Al- 
tered sentiments of the President — Opinions expressed by Griinvelle — The 
pardon pompously proclaimed by the Duke at Antwerp — Character of the 
amnesty — Dissatisfaction of the people with the act— Complaints of Alva to 
the King — ^i’ortunes and fate of Baron Montigny in SpnSh — His confinement 
at Segovia — His attempt to escape— Its failure — His mock trial— His wife’s 
appeid to Philip — His condemnation — -His secret assassination determined 
upon— Its details, as carefully prescribed and superintended by the King — 
Tenuble inundation throughout the Netherlands — Immense destruction of 
life and property in Friesland — Lowes tcin Castle taken hy De Ruyter, by 
stratagem — Becaptui’e of the place by the Spaniards — ^Desperate resistance 
and death of De Rnyter. 

It was very soon after the Duke’s return to Brussels that a 
quarrel between himself and the Queen of England took 
place. Certain vessels, bearing roving commissions from 
the Prince of Conde, had chased into the ports of England 
some merchantmen coming from Spain with supplies in 
specie for the Spanish army in the Netherlands.^- The 
trading ships remained in harbor, not daring to leave for 
tlieir destination, while the privateers remained in a neigh- 
boring port ready to pounce upon them should they put 
to sea. The commanders of t].ie merchant fleet complained 
to the Spanish ambassador in London. The envoy laid 
the case before the Queen. The Queen promised redress, 
and, ahnost as soon as the promise had been made, seized 
upon, all the specie in the vessels, amounting to about eight 
hundred thousand dolliirs, and appropriated the whole to 
her o\vn benefit, f The pretext for this proceeding was 
twofold. In the first place, she assured the ambassador 

* Bor, V. 272, 273. ■ . t Ibid. Metei’Cii, 57. 
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that slie had taken the money into her possession in 
order that it might be kept safe for her royal brother of 
Spain. In the second place, she affirmed that the money 
did not belong to the Spanish government at all, but that 
it was the property of certain Genoese merchants,' from 
whom, as she had a right to do, she had borrowed it for a 
short period.‘'5= Both these positions could hardly be cor- 
rect, but either famished an excellent reason for ajDpro- 
priating the funds to her own use. 

The Duke of Alva being very much in want of money, 
was furious when informed of the circumstance. He im- 
mediately despatched Councillor d’Assonleville with other 
commissioners on a special embassy to the Queen of Eng- 
land, f His envoys were refused an audience, and the 
Duke was taxed with presumption in venturing, as if he 
had been a sovereign, to send a legation to a crowned head.t 
No satisfaction was given to Alva, but a secret commis- 
sioner was despatched to Spain to discuss the subject there. 
The wrath of Alva was not appeased by this contemptuous 
treatment. Chagrined at the loss of his funds, and stung 
to the quick by a rebuke which his arrogance had merited, 
he resorted to a high-handed measure. He issued a pro- 
clamation commanding the personal arrest of every English- 
man within the territory of the Netherlands, and the seizure 
of every article of property which could be found belonging 
to individuals of that nation. § The Queen retaliated by 
measures of the same severity against Netheiianders in 
England.|l The Duke followed up his blow by a proclamation 
(of March 91, 1569), in which the grievance was detailed, 
and strict noh-intercourse with England enjoined.H While 
the Queen and the viceroy were thus exchanging blows, 
the real sufferers were, of course, the unfortunate Nether- 
landers. Between the upper and nether millstones of 
Elizabeth s rapacity and Alva’s arrogance, the poor remains 
of Flemish prospeidty were well-nigh crushed out of ex- 
istence. Proclamations and commissions followed hard 
upon each other, but it was not till April, 1573, tlrat the 
matter was definitely aiTanged.*^^ Before that day arrived, 
the commerce of the Netherlands had suffered, at the 

* Bor, Motcvcn, ubi sup. f Bor, v. 272, 273. 

t Ibid., V. 277. Meteren, 57, 58, 

§ See the proeliimation ia Bor, v. 277 — ^279, 

li Bor, Meteren, iibi sup. Ibid. 

Bor, V. 279, 280, Meteren, 57, 58. 
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lowest computation, a dead loss of two million florins, not 
a stiver of which was ever reimbursed to the sufferers by 
the Spanish government.’*^ 

Meantime, neither in the complacency of his triumph over 
William of Orange, nor in the torrent of his wrath against 
the English Queen, did the Duke for a moment lose sight 
of the chief end of his existence in the Netherlands. The 
gibbet and the stake were loaded with their daily victims. 
The records of the period are foul with the perpetually re- 
newed barbarities exercised against the new religion. To 
the magistrates of the different cities were issued fresh in- 
structions, by which all municipal offlcers were to be guided 
in the discharge of their great duty. They were especially 
enjoined by the Duke to take heed that Catlrolie midwives, 
and none other, should be provided for eveiy parish, duly 
sworn to give notice within twenty-four hours of every birth 
which occurred, in order that the curate might instantly 
proceed to baptism. f They were also ordered to appoint 
certain spies who should keep watch at every administration 
of the sacraments, whether public or private, whether at the 
altar or at death-beds, and who should report for exem- 
plary punishment (that is to say, death by fire) all persons 
%vho made derisive or irreverential gestures, or who did not 
pay suitable honor to the said sacraments, f Furthermore, 
in order that not even death itself should cheat the ty- 
rant of his prey, the same spies were to keep watch at the 
couch of the dying, and to give immediate notice to govern- 
ment of all persons who should dare to depart this life 
without previously receiving extreme unction and the holy 
wafer. The estates of such culprits, it was ordained, should 
be confiscated, and their bodies dragged to the public place 
of execution. § 

xiii affecting case occurred in the north of Holland, early 

Metcmi, 58. 

t InriLruetioiis from tlio Duke of Alva to Jac^jucs <b Blondel, Seigneur de 
Cuindiy, gouvcniour et kiilli de Tournay otTouruaisk. — Estraits cles lieglsfcrcs 
do Tonrjiay, par Oacliard, 107, lOS- 

+ » 1 A comm Gttrc certains personnages pour 6tro presents nu port ct ad- 

Tninisb'ation tics Saints Sacremeiits, tant do hiutel que de fextr^uo onction, k 
I’ctTct de remarqiter ceux qni feraient gestes on mines derisoires on irreveren- 

eio'jx et d’eii provoquer la punition cxemplairo,” etc. — Extraits dos Ke- 

gistres de Tournay, par Gaebard, 107, 108. 

§ “2. A denoncer ceux qui dee^deniient sans s'etro' fait administrer les Saints 
Saereuiciits, Icurs biem demnt Ure cm^sqms et Uum corps portes au lien pubUc 
destine pour la jmticc .''^ — Ibid. ’ 
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in tliiB year, for its peculiarity, deserves brief men- 

tion. A poor Anabaptist, guilty of no crime but bis fellow- 
sMp with a persecuted sect, had been condemned to death. 
He had made his escape, closely pursued by an officer of 
justice, across a frozen lake. It was late in the winter, and 
the ice had become unsound. It trembled and cracked 
beneath his footsteps, but he reached the shore in safety. 
The officer was not so fortunate. The ice gave Avay beneath 
him, and he sank into the lake uttering a cry for succor. 
There were none to hear him, except the fugitive Avhom he 
had been hunting. Dirk Willemzoon, for so was the Anabap- 
tist called, instinctively obeying the dictates of a generous 
nature, retuimed, crossed the quaking and dangerous ice, at 
the peril of his life, extended his hand to his enemy, and 
saved him from certain death. Unfortunately for human 
nature, it cannot be added that the generosity of the action 
was met by a corresponding heroism. The officer Avas de- 
sirous, it is true, of avoiding the responsibility of sacrificmg 
the preseiwer of bis life, hut the burgomaster of Asperen 
sternly reminded him to remember his oath. He accord- 
ingly arrested the fugitive, Avho, on the 1 6th of May folloAAing, 
was burned to death under the most lingering tortures.'^' 
Almost at the same time four clergymen, the eldest seventy 
years of age, were executed at the Hague, after an impri- 
sonment of three years. All were of blameless lives, hav- 
ing committed no crime save that of having faA^ored the 
Beformation. As they were men of some local eminence, 
it was determined that they should be executed with so- 
lemnity. They Avere condemned to the flames, and as they 
were of the ecclesiastical profession, it was necessary before 
execution that their personal sanctity should be remoA^ed. 
Accordingly, on the 2Ith May, attired in the gorgeous robes 
of high mass, they were brought before the Bishop of Bois le 
Due. The prelate, Avith a pair of scissors, cut a lock of hair 
from each of their heads. He then scraped their croAvns 
and the tips of their fingers Avith a little silver knife very 
gently, and Avithout infiicting the least injury. The mystic 
oil of consecration Avas thus supposed to be sufficiently re- 
moved. The prelate then proceeded to disrobe the victims, 
saying to each one as he did so, “ Eaimo tibi vestem jiistitm, 
qmm rolens ahjecisti to which the oldest pastor, Arent Dirk- 

* Gerard Bmndt, Hist der Reformatio, sect, i. b. x, 500. 
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20011, stoutly replied, ^^ imovestem mjxisiltm f The bishop 
having thus completed the solemn farce of desecration, 
delivered the prisoners to the Blood-Oonncil, begging that 
they might be handled very gently. Three days afterwards 
they were all executed at the stake, having, however, re- 
ceived the indulgence of being strangled before being 
thrown into the flames.'^' 

It was precisely at this moment, while the agents of the 
Dukes government were thus zealously enforcing his de- 
crees, that a special messenger arrived from the Pope, 
bringing as a pi*esent to Alva a jewelled hat and sw'Ord.f 
It was a gift rarely conferred by the Church, and never save 
upon the. highest dignitaries, or upon those who had merited 
her most signal rewards by the most shining exploits in her 
defence.! The Duke was requested, in the autograjih let- 
ter from his Holiness which accompanied the presents, “ to 
remember, when he put the hai upon his head, that he ivas 
guarded with it as with a helmet of righteousness, and with 
the shield of God’s help, indicating the heavenly crown 
which was ready for all princes who support the Holy 
Church and the Eoman Catholic faith.” § The motto on 
the sword ran as follows, ^'Accipe sanctum glaclhm, mumis 
a Deo in quo dejictes adversarios q^opuli mei Israel" || 

The Vi ceroy of Ph ili p, thus stimulated to persevere in his 
master’s precepts by the Vicegerent of Christ, was not likely 
to swerve from his path, nor to flinch from his workt It was 
beyond the power of man’s ingenuity to add any fresii fea- 
tures of horror to the religious persecution under which the 
provinces were gi’oaning, but a new attack could be made 
upon the poor remains of their wealth. 

The Duke had been dissatisfled with the results of his 
•financial arrangements. The confiscation of banished and 
murdered heretics had not proved the inexhaustible mine he 
had boasted. The stream of gold which was to flow peren- 
nially into the Spanish coffers, soon ceased to flow at all. 
This was inevitable. Confiscations must, of necessity, offer 
but a precarious supply to any treasury. It was only the 
frenzy of an Alva which could imagine it possible to derive 
a permanent revenue from such a source. It was, however, 
not to be expected that this man, whose tyranny amounted 

* Bor, V. 312, 313. Hoofd, v. 199, 200. 

j Boi*, V, 270. Strada, lib* vii 347. , 

i Stracla, lib. vii. 347, 348. I, '^70, 271- il Mendom, 100. 
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to insanity, cotild comprehend the intimate connection be^ 
tween, the interests of a people and those of its rulers, and 
he was determined to exhibit, by still more fierce and ludi- 
crotas experiments, how easily a great soldier may become 
a very paltry financier. 

His scheme w^as nothing more than the substitution of 
an arbitary system of taxation by the Crown for the legal 
and constitutional right of the provinces to tax themselves. 
It \vas not a very original thought, hut it wvas certainly a 
hold one. For although a country so prostrate might suffer 
the imposition of any fresh amount of tyranny, yet it was 
doubtful whether she had sufficient strength remaining to 
bear the weight after it had been imposed. It was certain, 
moreover, that the new system would create a more general 
outcry than any which had been elicited even by the I'e- 
ligious persecution. There were many inhabitants who 
w^ere earnest and sincere Catholics, and who therefore 
-considered themselves safe from the hangman’s hands, 
while there were none who could hope to escape the gripe 
of the new tax-gatherers. Yet the Governor was not the 
man to he dannted by the probable unpopularity of the 
measure. Courage he possessed in more than mortal pro- 
portion. He seemed to have set himself to the task of 
ascertaining the exact capacity of the country for wretched- 
ness. He was resolved accurately to gauge its width and 
its depth ; to know how much of physical and moral misery 
might be accumulated within its limits, before it should be 
full to overfiowing. Eveiy man, woman, and child in the 
country had been solemnly condemned to death ; and arbi- 
trary executions, in pursuance of that sentence, had been 
daily taking place. Millions of property had been confis- 
cated, while the most fortunate and industrious, as w^ell as 
the bravest of the Netherlanders, were wandering penniless 
in distant lands. Still the blows, however recklessly dis*- 
tributed, had not struck every head. The inhabitants had 
been decimated, not annihilated, and tiie productive energy 
cf the coimtry, which for centuries had possessed so much 
vitality, Avas even yet not .totally extinct. In the wreck of 
their social happiness, in the utter overthrow of their poli- 
tical ffreedom, they had stilL preserved the shadow, at least, 
of one great bulwark against despotism. The king could 
impose no tax.'’' 

* Bentivoglio, lib, v. 82. Seo cilso Introduction to tliis v^orl?. 
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Tlie “ Joyeiise Entree” of Brabant, as well as the consti- 
tutions of Flanders, Holland, Utrecht, and all the other 
provinces, expressly prescribed the manner in which the 
requisite funds for governnient should be raised. The 
sovereign or his stadholder was to appear before the estates 
in person, and make his request for money. It was for the 
estates, after consultation with their constituents, to decide 
whether or not this petition (Bede) should be granted, and 
should a single branch decline compliance, the monarch 
was to wait with patience for a more favorable moment. 
Such had been the regular practice in the Netherlands, 
nor had the reigning houses often had occasion to accuse 
the estates of parsimony. It was, however, not wonderful 
that the Duke of Alva should be impatient at the continued 
existence of this provincial privilege. A country of con- 
demned criminals, a nation whose universal neck might at 
any moment be laid upon the block without ceremony, 
seemed hardly fit to hold the purse-strings, and to dispense 
alms to its monarch. The Viceroy was impatient at this ar- 
rogant vestige of constitutional liberty. Moreover, although 
he had taken from the Netherlanders nearly all the attri- 
butes of freemen, he was unwilling that they should enjoy 
the principal privilege of slaves, that of being fed and guarded 
at their master’s expense. He had therefore summoned a 
general assembly of the provincial estates in Brussels, and 
on the 20th of March, 1569, had caused the following 
decrees to be laid before them.f 

A tax of the hundredth penny, or one per cent., vvas laid 
upon all property, real and personal, to be collected in- 
stantly. This impost, however, was not perpetual, but only 
to be paid once, unless, of course, it should suit the same 
arbitrary power by which it was assessed to require it a 
second time. 

A tax of the twentieth penny, or five per cent., was laid 
upon every transfer of real estate. This imposition was 
perpetual. 

Thirdly, a tax of the tenth penny, or ten per cent., r/as 
assessed upon every mdlcle of merchandise or pforsonal property 
to he paid as often as it should he sold. This tax was like- 
wise to be pei'petual. | 

^ Bentivoglio, lib. v. 82. See also Introflidction to this work. — See also Kluifc, 
Hist: fler Hull. Staatsregerhi^, audViglii Comment, rerum aetarimi super imp. 
I)cc. Dwix., c. %’i. t Bor, v. 279,. 280. X Ibid. 
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The consternation in the assembly when these enormotis 
propositions were heard, can be easily imagined. People 
may differ about religious dogmas. In the most bigoted 
persecutions there will always be many who, from con- 
scientious although misguided motives, heartily espouse 
the cause of the bigot. Moreover, although resistanee to 
tyranny in matters of faith is always the most ardent of 
struggles, and is supported by tlie most sublime principle 
in our nature, yet all men are not of the sterner stuff of 
which martyrs are fashioned. In questions relating to the 
world above, many may be seduced from their convictions 
by interest, or forced into apostasy by violtoce. Human 
nature is often malleable or fusible, where religious interests 
are concerned, but in affairs material and financial oppo- 
sition to tyranny is apt to be unanimous. 

The interests of commerce and manufacture, when 
brought into conflict with those of religion, had often 
proved victorious in the Netherlands. This new measure, 
however — this arbitrary and prodigious system of taxation, 
struck home to every fireside. No individual, however 
adroit or time-serving, could parry the blow by which all 
were crushed. 

It was most unanswerably maintained in the assembly, 
that this tenth and twentieth penny would utterly destroy 
die trade and the manufactoes of the country. •'*' The 
hundredth penny, or the one per cent, assessment on all 
property throughout the land, although a severe subsidy, 
might be borne with for once. To pay, however, a twentieth 
part of the full value of a house to the government as often 
as the house was sold, was a most intolerable imposition. 
A house might be sold twenty times in a year, and in the 
course, therefore, of the year he confiscated in its whole 
value. It amounted either to a prohibition of all transfers 
of real estate, or to an eventual surrender of its price. 

As to the tenth, penny upon articles of merchandise, to 
be paid by the vendor at every sale, the scheme was mon- 
strous. All trade and manufactures must, of necessity, 
expire, at the very first attempt to put it in execution.f 
Quick transfers and unfettered movements being the nerves 
and muscles of commerce, it was impossible for it long to 
survive the paraljsis of such a tax. The impost could 


. Bor, w 283-— 285, VigHi Comia. Dec. Denarii, s. v. 
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never be collected, and would only produce an entire 
prostration of industry. It could by no possibility enrich 
the government 'J' 

The Iling could not derive wealth from the ruin of his 
subjects ; yet to establish such a system was the stern and 
absurd determination of the Governor-General. To the 
keen and vivid representations of Viglius, who repeatedly 
exhibited all that was oppressive and all that was impossible 
in the tax, be answered simply tliat it was nothing more 
nor less than the Spanish “ alcabala,” and that he derived 
50,000 ducats yearly from its imposition in his own city of 
Alva.f 

Yiglius was upon this occasion in opposition to the Duke. 
It is but justice to state that the learned jurisconsult man- 
fully and repeatedly confronted the wuath of his superior 
in many a furious cliscussion in council upon the subject. 
He had never attempted to oppose the religious persecution, 
but he was roused at last by the threatened destruction of 
all the material interests of the land. He confronted the 
tyrant wdtii courage, sustained perhaps by the knowledge 
that the proposed plan was not the King’s, but the Go- 
vernor’s. He knew that it was openly ridiculed in Madrid, 1 


* While oceiipicd with his attompts to enforce this tax, the Duke estahlished 
a commission to inquire into the value of the manufacturing industiy of the 
provinces. In the year 1570, the aggregate aunxial value of manufactured 
articles was calculated at forty-five millions of fiorins (44,864,8S3 fl.). From 
this estimnte, however, Luxemhurg, Gucldros, Eelaiid, and the provinces ho- 
yond the Meuse, were cxcludedj 


The returns for the others were thus stated ; 


Brabant 

". ■ ■ ■ , 

11,107,416 florins. 

Fliindcrs 


10,407,891 „ 

Yalcnciennes 


. 5,223,980 „ 

Tonrnay 


. 2,369,200 „ 

IXollaad 

■■ • ■ 

2,029,148 „ 

Lille, Douay, and Orchies 

8,883,098 „ 

Hainault 


1,982,540 „ 

Maliiies 


. 262,880 „ 

Utrecht 


734,900 „ 

Overyssol 


1,610,260 „ 

Namur . 

. '■ ' '■ ^ 

. 454,980 „ 

Friesland 


196,200 „ 

Artois . 


1,718,790 „ 


— Eenoiu de Prance MS# ii. e. x. Upon this flomashing state of the manufac- 
turing interest, notwithstanding the oppression to whitdi the country had so 
long heon subjected, the Duke indulged in golden dreams. Oii'os le Ducq 
considerant par cc caleul rimportance du duxiSimo denier, chatoidlla doxmmmt 
de resperance on de rimaginatioa da pronJSat, px'cssa fort on I’ann^e 1570 les 
•etats sui* le lOemc denier. — Ibid. 

4 VigUi. Comm. Dec. Denarii, s. 6. , Y. d* Yyuckt, Dl. ii. 118, 
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and tliat Philip, altliough he would prohably never de- 
nomice it in terms, was certainly not eager for its execution. 
The President enlarged upon the difference which existed 
hetween the condition of a sparsely-peopled country of 
herdsman andlahorers in Spain, and the densely-thronged 
and bustling cities of the Netherlands. If the Duke cot- 
lected 50,000 ducats yearly from the alcabala in Alva, he 
could only offer him his congratulations, but could not help 
assuring him that the tax would prove an impossibility in 
the provinces.?!' To his argument that the impost would 
fall with severity not upon the highest nor the lowest 
classes of society, neither upon the great nobility and 
clergy nor on the rustic population, but on the merchants 
and manufacturers, it was answered by the President that 
it was not desirable to rob Saint Peter’s altar in order to 
build one to Saint Paul.f It might have been simpler to 
suggest that the consumer would pay tlie tax, supposing it 
were ever paid at all, but the axiom was not so familiar 
three centuries ago as now. 

Meantime, the report of the deputies to the assembly on 
their return to their constituents had created intense ex- 
citement and alarm. Petition after petition, report after 
report, poured in upon the government. There was a cry 
of despair, and almost of defiance, which had not been 
elicited by former agonies. To induce, however, a more 
favorable disposition on the part of the Duke, the hun- 
dredth penny, once for all, was conceded by the estates. I 
The tenth and twentieth occasioned severe and protracted 
struggles, until the various assemblies of the patrimonial 
provinces, one after another, exhausted, frightened, and 
hoping that no serious effort w^ould be made to collect the 
tax, consented, under certain restrictions, to its imposition. § 
The principal conditions were a protest against the legality 
of the proceeding, and the provision that the consent of no 
province should be valid until tliat of all had been ob- 
tained,!! Holland, too, was induced to give in its adhesion, 
although the city of Amsterdam long withheld its consent ; 
but the city and province of Utrecht were inexorable."^ 
They offered a handsome sum in commutation, increasing 
the sum first proposed from TO, 000 to 200,000 florins, but 
tliey resolutely refused to be saddled with this permanent 

* 'Viglii, Comm. Dec. Den., s. 7, 10. t IWcL, s. .0. 

X Bor, V. 2S0. § Ibid. . j{ Ibid. t Ibid., v. 286, 2S7. 
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tax. Their stent resistance was destined to cost them dear. 
In the course of a few months Alva, finding them still 
resolute in their refusal, quartered the regiment of Lom- 
bardy upon them, and employed other coercive measures to 
bring them to reason.-^ The rude, insolent, unpaid, and 
therefore insubordinate soldiery were billeted in every 
house in the city, so that the insults which the population 
were made to suffer by the intrusion of these ruffians at 
their firesides would soon, it was thought, compel the 
assent of the province to the tax.f It was not so, however. 
The city and the province remained stanch in their opposi- 
tion. Accordingly, at the close of the year (15th December, 
1569) the estates were summoned to appear within fourteen 
days before the Blood-Gouncih I At the appointed time 
the procureur-general was ready with an act of accusation^ 
accompanied, as was usually the case, with a simultaneous 
sentence of condemnation. The indictment revived and 
recapitulated all previous offences committed in the city 
and the province, particularly during the troubles of 1566, 
and at the epoch of the treaty with Duchess Margaret. The 
inhabitants and the magistrates, both in their individual 
and public capacities, were condemned for heresy, rebellion, 
and misprision. The city and province were accordingly 
pronounced guilty of high treason, were deprived of all 
their charters, laws, privileges, freedom, and customs, and 
%vere declared to have forfeited all their property, real and 
personal, together with all tolls, rents, excises, and imposts, 
the whole being confiscated to the benefit of his Majesty. § 

The immediate execution of the sentence was, however, 
suspended, to allow the estates opportunity to reply. An 
enormous mass of pleadings, replies, replications, rejoin- 
ders, and apostilles was the result, which few eyes were 
destined to read, and least of all those to whom they were 
nominally addressed. 1| They were of benefit to none save 
in the shape of fees which they engendered to the gentle- 
men of the robe. It was six months, however, before the 
case was closed. As there was no blood to be shed, a 
summary process w'as not considered necessary. At last, 
on the 14th Julyv the voluminous pile of documents was 

^ Bor,v. 288. t Ibid. t Jloofd, v. IOC, Bor, v. 201. 
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placed before Vargas. It was the first time lie had laid 
eyes upon them, and they were, moreover, written in a 
language of which he did not understand a word. Such, 
however, was his capacity for affairs, that a glance only at 
the outside of the ease enabled him to form his decision. 
Within half an hour afterwards, booted and spurred, he 
was saying mass in the church of Saint Gudiile, on his 
way to pronounce sentence at Antwerp.f That judgment 
was rendered the same day, and confirmed the preceding 
act of condemnation.! Vargas went to his task as cheer- 
fully as if it had been murder. The act of outlawry and 
beggary was fulminated against the city and province, 
and a handsome amount of misery for others, and of 
plunder for himself, was the result of his promptness. 
Many thousand citizens ’were ruined, many millions of 
property confiscated. 

Thus was Utrecht deprived of all its ancient liberties, as 
a punishment for having dared to maintain them. The 
clergy, too, of the province, having invoked the bull Omna 
Domini^'' by which clerical property was declared exempt 
from taxation, had excited the Avrath of the Duke. § To 
wield so slight a bulrush against the man avIio had just 
been girded with the consecrated and jewelled sword of the 
Pope, Avas indeed hut a feeble attempt at defence. Aka 
treated the Cmna Domini Avith contempt, but he imprisoned 
the xn-inter Avho had dared to republish it at this juncture. 
Finding, moreover, that it had been put in x>ress by the 
orders of no less a person than Secretaiy La Torre, he 
threAY that officer also into prison, besides sus];?ending him 
from Ms functions for a. year. 11 

The estates of the province and the magistracy of the 
city appealed to his Majesty from the decision of the Duke. 
The case did not directly ‘Concern the interests of religion, 
for although the heretical troubles of 1566 furnished the 
nominal motives of tlie condemnation, the resistance to the 
tenth and tAventietli penny was the real crime for Avliich 
they Avere suffering. The King, therefore, although far 
from clement, was not extremely rigorous. He refused the 
object of the appeal, but he did not put the envoys to death 

* Translations, liowevcr, were appended, wMcli Kad only "been ooinplotod 
tliat morning. — ^Bor, t. 319, 
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by whom it was brought to Madrid. This would have cer- 
tainly been the case in matters strictly religious, or even 
had the commissioners arrived two years before, but even 
Philip believed, perhaps, that for the moment almost 
enough innocent blood had been shed. At anyrate he suf- 
fered the legates from Utrecht to return/^ not with their 
petition granted, hut at least with their heads upon their 
shoulders. Early in the following year, the provinces still 
remaining under martial law, ail the Utrecht charters were 
taken into the possession of government, and deposited in 
the castle of Vredenherg.f It was not till after the depar- 
tm’e of Alva, that they were restored, according to royal com- 
mand, by the new governor, Eequesens.| 

By the middle of the year 1569, Alva wrote to the King, 
with great cheerfulness of tone, announcing that the estates 
of the provinces had all consented to the tax. He congratu- 
lated his Majesty upon the fact that this income might 
thenceforth be enjoyed in perpetuity, and that it would 
bring at least two millions yearly into his coffers, over 
and above the expenses of government. The hundredth 
penny, as he calculated, would amount to at least ffve 
millions.§ 

He was, however, very premature in Ms triumph, for the 
estates were not long in withdrawing a concession which 
had either been wrung from them by violence or filched 
from them by misrepresentation. Taking the ground that 
the assent of all had been stipulated before that of any one 
should be esteemed valid, eveiy province now refused to 
enforce or to permit the collection of the tenth or the twen- 
tieth penny within their limits. Dii^e \vere the threateiiings 
and the wrath of the Viceroy, painfully protracted the re- 
newed negotiations with the estates. At last, a compromise 
was effected, and the final struggle postponed. Late in the 
summer it was agreed that the provinces should pay two 
millions yearly for the two following years, the term to ex- 
pire in the month of August, 1571. Till that period, there- 
fore, there was comparative repose upon the subject,]! 

Tlie question of a general pardon had been agitated for 
more than a year, botli in Brussels and Madrid. Vigliiis, who 
knew his countrymen better than theViceroy knew them, had 

Bor, Y, 326--32S, ct seq. t IMd., vi. 357—301. t Ibid., vi. 360, 361. 
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mitten frequently to his friend Hopper, on the propriety of 
at once proclaiming an amnesty. There had also been many 
conferences between himself and the Duke of Alva^ and he 
had furnished more than one draught for the proposed 
measure.! The President knew full well that the point 
had been reached beyond which the force of tyranny could 
go no further. All additional pressure, he felt sure, could 
only produce reaction, the efect of w^hich might be to 
drive the Spaniards from the Netherlands. There might 
then be another game to play. The heads of those who 
had so assiduously served the government throughout its 
terrible career might, in their turn, be brought to the block, 
and their estates be made to enrich the treasury. ore- 
over, there ’were symptoms that Alva’s favor '^vas on the 
wane. The King had not been struck with the merits of 
the new financial measures, and had expressed much anx- 
iety lest the trade of the country should suffer.]; The Duke 
was known to be desirous of his recall. His health wt.s 
broken, he felt that he was bitterly detested throughout the 
country, and he was certain that his enemies at l^Iadrid 
were fast undermining his credit. He seemed also to have 
a dim suspicion that his mission was accomplished in the 
Netherlands; that as much blood had been shed at present 
as the land could easily absorb. He wrote urgently and 
even piteously to Philip, on the subject of his return. 
*‘Were your Majesty only pleased to take me from this 
countiy,” he said, “ I should esteem it as great a favor as if 
your Majesty had given me life,”§ He swore “ by the soul 
of the Duchess,” that he “ would rather be cut into little 
pieces” than retire from his post were his presence neces- 
saiy, II but he expressed the opinion that through his exer- 
tions affairs had been placed in such train that they ^veve 
sure to roll on smoothly to the end of time. “ At present, 
and for the future,” he wrote, “ your Majesty is and \Yill be 
more strictly obeyed than any of your predecessors add- 
ing, with insane self-complacency, ‘‘ and all this has been 
accomjilhhed without motace.”1F He also assured his Majesty 
as to the prosperous condition of financial affairs. His tax 
was to work w^onders. He had conversed with capitalists 
who had offered him four millions yearly for the tenth 

* Episfc. acl Joach. Hopp., 82—110, j Ibid., 110. 

t Corrcspojidance do S96. § Ibid., ii. 90S. 

11 Ibid,, ii. 951. 4 Ibid. 
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penny, l)iit lie had refused, because be estimated the pro- 
duct at a much higher bgure.^' The hundredth penny 
could not be rated lower than five millions. It was obvious, 
therefore, that instead of remitting funds to the provinces, 
his Majesty -would, for the future, derive from them a steady 
and enormous income.f Moreovei", he assured the King 
that there was at present no one to inspire anxiety from 
within or without. The only great noble of note in the 
country was the Duke of Aerschot, who was devoted to his 
Majesty, and who, moreover, “ amounted to very little,” as 
the King well knew.| As for the Prince of Orange, he 
would have business enough in keeping out of die clutches 
of his creditors. They had nothing to fear from Germany. 
England would do nothing as long as Germany was quiet; 
and Erance was sunk too low to be feared at alL§ 

Such being the sentiments of the Duke, the King was 
already considering the propriety of appointing his succes- 
sor. All this w'as known to the President. He felt instinc- 
tively that more clemency was to be expected from that suc- 
cessor, whoever he might be; and be was satisfied, there- 
fore, that he w^ould at least not be injuring his own position 
by inclining at this late hour to the side of mercy. His 
opposition to the tenth and twentieth penny had already 
established a breach between himself and the viceroy, but 
he felt secretly comforted by the reflection that the King 
was probably on the same side with himself. Alva still spoke 
of him, to he sure, both in public and private, with appro- 
bation ; taking occasion to commend him frequently, in his 
private letters, as a servant upright and zealous, as a living 
register, || without whose universal knowledge of things and 
persons he should liardly know which way to turn. The 
President, however, was growing weary of his own syco- 
phancy. He begged his friend Joachim to take his part, if 
his excellency should write unfavorably about his conduct 
to the King. He seemed to have changed his vicuvs of the 
man concerning whose ** prudence and gentleness” he could 
once turn so many tine periods. He even expressed some 
anxiety lest doubts should begin to be entertained as to the 
perfect clemency of the King s character. “ Here is so much 
confiscation and bloodshed going on,” said he, “ that some 

* CorrcffipondaiTiee do Philippa IL, ii. 970, t Iliid. 
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taint of cruelty or avax-ice may chance to bespatter the robe 
of Ms Majesty.” He also confessed that he had occasionally 
read ill history of greater benignity than was now exercised 
against the poor Netheiianders. Had the learned Frisian 
arriYed at these humane conclusions at a soinewhat earlier 
day, it might perhaps have been better for himself and for his 
fatherland. Had lie served his country as faithfully as he 
had served Time, and Philip, and Alva, his lands would not 
have been so broad, nor his dignities so numerous, but he 
would not have been obliged, in Ms old age, to exclaim, 
with whimsical petulance, that “the faithful seiwant is 
always a perpetual ass.’' 

It* * * § 'was now certain that an act of amnesty was in contem- 
plation by the King. Vigiius had furnished several plans, 
which, however, had been so much disfigured by the numer- 
ous exceptions suggested by Alva, that the President could 
scarce recognize his work. Granvelle, too, had frequently 
urged the pardon on the attention of Philip, f The Cardinal 
was too astute not to perceive that the time had arrived when 
a continued severity could only defeat its own woifiv. He 
felt that the country could not be rendered more abject, the 
spirit of patriotism more apparently extinct. A show of 
clemency, which would now cost nothing, and would mean 
nothing, might be more effective than this profuse and wan- 
ton bloodshed. 

He saw plainly that the brutality of Alva bad already over- 
shot the mark. Too politic, however, openly to reprove so 
powerful a functionary, he continued to speak of him and of 
his administration to Philip in terms of exalted eulogy. He 
was a “ sage seignior,” a prudent governor, one on whom his 
Majesty could entirely repose. He was a man of long expe- 
rience, trained all his life to affairs, and perfectly capable of 
giving a good account of everything to which he turned his 
hands.]; He admitted, however, to other correspondents, 
that the administration of the sage seignior, on whom his 
Majesty could so implicitly rely, had at last “ brought the 
provinces into a deplorable condition.” § 

Four different forms of pardon had been sent from Madrid, 
toward the close of 1569. [[ From these four the Duke was 

* ad Joaeh. Hopp., 62-^S2., **Fidtis sexviispcrpettiusasimis/’etc. etc. 
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to select one/^nd carefully destroy the other three. It was 
not, however, till July of the following year that the choice 
wns made, and the viceroy in readiness to announce the 
pardon. On the 14th of that month a great festival was 
iield at Antwerp, for the purpose of solemnly proclaiming the 
long-expected amnesty. In the morning the Duke, accom- 
panied by a brilliant stafP, and by a long procession of clergy 
in their gorgeous robes, paraded through the streets of the 
commercial capital, to offer up prayers and hear mass in the 
cathedral. The Bishop of Airas then began a sermon upon 
the blessings of mercy, with a running commentary upon 
the royal clemency about to be exhibited. In the very out- 
set, however, of his discourse, he was seized with convul- 
sions, wdiich required his removal fx'om the pulpit; f an inci- 
dent which was not considei’ed of felicitous augury. In the 
afternoon, the Duke with his suite appeared upon the square 
in front of the Town House. Hei^e a large scaffolding or 
theatre had been erected. The platform and the steps 
which led to it were covered with scarlet cloth. A throne, 
covered with cloth of gold, was arranged in the most ele- 
vated position for the Duke. :^ On the steps immediately 
below him were placed two of the most beautiful women in 
Antwerp, § clad in allegorical garments to represent righ- 
teousness and peace. The staircase and platform were lined 
with officers, the square was beset with troops, and ffilecl to 
its utmost verge with an expectant crowd of citizens. Toward 
the close of a summer’s afternoon, the Duke, wearing || the 
famous hat and sword of the Pope, took liis seat on the 
tlirone with all the airs of royalty. After a few preliminary 
ceremonies, a civil functionary, standing between two heralds, 
then recited the long-expected act of grace. His reading, 
however, was so indistinct, that few save the soldiers in the 
immediate vicinity of the platform could hear a word of the 
document. 11 

This effect was, perhaps, intentional. Certainly but little 
enthusiasm could be expected from the crowd, had the text 
of the amnesty been heard. It consisted of three parts — a 
recitation of the wrongs committed, a statement of the 
terms of pardon, and a long list of exceptions. All the sins 
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of omission and commission, the heresy, the public preach- 
ing, the image-breaking, the compromise, the confederacy, 
the rebellion, were painted in lively colors. Pardon, how- 
ever, was offered to all those who bad not rendered them- 
selves liable to positive impeachment, in case they should 
make their peace with the Church before the expiration of 
two months, and by confession and repentance obtain their 
absolution.'!' The exceptions, however, occupied the greater 
part of the document. When the general act of condemna- 
tion had been fulminated by which all Netheiianders were 
sentenced to death, tl>e exceptions had been veiy few, and 
all the individuals mentioned by name.f In the act of 
pardon, the exceptions comprehended so many classes of 
inhabitants, that it was impossible for any individual to 
escape a place in some one of the categories, whenever it 
should please the government to take his life. Expressly 
excluded from the benefit of the act were all ministers, 
teachers, dogmatizers, and all who had favored and liar- 
hored such dogmatizers and ‘preachers; all those in the least 
degree implicated in the image-breaking ; all who had ever 
been individually suspected of heresy or schism: all who had 
ever si gnedor favored the compromise or the petition to the 
Kegeiit; all those who had taken up arms, contributed 
money, distributed tracts ; all those in manner charge- 
able with misprision, or who had failed to denounce those 
guilty of heresy. All persons, however, who were included 
in any of these classes of exceptions might report them- 
selves within six months, 'when, upon confession of their 
crime, they might hope for a favorable consideration of tJmr 
case, I 

Such, in brief,, and stripped of its verbiage, %vas this 
amnesty for which the Netherlands had so long been hoping. 
Ey its provisions, not a m^ or woman was pardoned who 
had ever committed a fault. The innocent alone were for- 
given. Even they wex-e not sure of mercy, unless they 
should obtain full absolution from the Pope. More cer- 
tainly than ever would the accustomed rigor be dealt to all 
w^ho had committed any of those positive acts for -which so 
many had already lost their heads. The clause by wdxich a 
possibility of pardon was hinted to such criminals, provided 

* See the document in Bor, v. 320, 321. 
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they would confess and surrender, was justly regarded as a 
trap. No one was deceived by it. No man, after the 
experience of the last three years, would voluntarily thrust 
his head into the lion’s month, in order to fix it more 
firmly upon his shoulders. No man who had effected his 
escape was likely to play informer against himself, in hope 
of obtaining a pardon from which all but the most sincere 
and zealous Catholics were in reality excepted. 

' The murmur and discontent were universal, therefore, as 
soon as the terms of the act became knovm. Alva wrote to 
the King, to be sm^e, “ that the people were entirely satis- 
fied, save only the demagogues, who could tolerate no 
single exception from the amnesty but he could neither 
deceive his sovex’eign nor himself by such statements. Cer- 
tainly, Philip was totally disappointed in the effect which he 
had anticipated from the measure. He had thought “ it 
would stop the mouths of many people. ”t On the contraiy, 
every mouth in the Netherlands became vociferous to de- 
nounce the hypocrisy by which a new act of condemnation 
had been promulgated under the name of a pardon. Yiglius, 
who had drawn up an instrument of much ampler clemency, 
%vas far from satisfied with the measure which had been 
adopted. Certainly,” he wrote to his confidant, “ a more 
benignant measure was to be expected from so merciful a 
Prince, After four years have past, to reseiwe for punish- 
ment and for execution all those who during the tumult did 
not, through imalmess of mind^ render as m,ucli service to 
govermnent as brave men might have offered, is altogether 
unexampled.”! 

Alva could not long affect to believe in the people’s satis- 
faction. He soon wrote to the King, acknowledging that 
the impression produced by the pardon was far from favor- 
able. He attributed much evil effect to the severe censure 
which was openly pronounced upon the act by members of 
the government, both in Spain and the Netherlands. § He 
complained that Hopper had written to Yiglius, that “ the 
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most severe of tlie four forms of pardon transmitted had 
been selected;” the fact being, that the most lenient one 
had been adopted.^ If this were so, whose imagination is 
powerful enough to portray the three which had been 
burned, and which, although more severe than the fierce 
document promulgated, were still entitled acts of pardon? 
The Duke spoke bitterly of the manner in which influential 
persons in Madrid had openly abominated the cruel form 
of amnesty which had been decreed.! His authority in 
the Netherlands was already sufficiently weakened, he said, 
and such censure upon his actions from head-quarters did 
not tend to improve it. “In truth,” he added, almost 
pathetically, “it is not wonderful that the whole nation 
should be ill-disposed towards me, for I certainly have done 
nothing to make diem love me. At the same time, such 
language transmitted from Madrid does not increase their 
tenderness.”! 

In short, viewed as a measure by which government, 
without disarming itself of its terrible powers, was to pacify 
the popular mind, the amnesty was a failure. "Viewed as a 
net, by which fresh victims should be enticed to entangle 
themselves, who had aheady made their way into the dis- 
tant atmosphere of liberty, it was equally unsuccessful. A 
few very obscure individuals made their ajipearance to claim 
the benefit of the act, before the six months had expired. 
With these it was thought expedient to deal gently, but no 
one was deceived by such clemency. As the common 
people expressed themselves, the net was not spread on that 
occasion for finches.! 

The wits of the Netherlands, seeking relief fx'om their 
wretched condition in a still more wretched quibble, trans- 
posed two letters of the word Pardona, and re-baptized the 
new measure Pandora, jj The conceit was not without mean- 
ing. The amnesty, descending from supernal regions, had 
been ushered into the presence of mortals as a messenger 
laden with heavenly gifts. The casket, when opened, had 
diffused curses instead of blessings. There, however, the 
classical analogy ended, for it would have puzzled all the 

* Correspondance de PMlippe II., ix. 1007. 
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peclants of IjOE?aiii to discover Hope lurkmg, under any 
disguise, within the clauses of the pardon. 

Very soon after the promulgation of this celebrated act, 
the new bride of Ihilip, Anne of Austria, passed through the 
Netherlands, on her way to Madrid. Bming her brief stay 
in Brussels, she granted an inteiwiew to the ©owager 
Countess of Horn. That unhappy lady, having seen her 
eldest son, the head of her illustrious house, so recently 
perish on the scaffold, wished to make a last effort in 
behalf of the remaining one, then closely confined in the 
prison of Segovia. The Archduchess solemnly promised 
that his release should be the first boon which she w>-ould 
request of her royal bridegroom, and the bereaved Countess 
retired almost with a hope, f 

A short digression must here be allowed, to nan^ate the 
remaining fortunes of that son, the ill-starred Seigneur de 
Montigny. His mission to Madrid in company of the 
Marquis Berghen has been related in a previous volume. 
The last and most inelancholy scene in the life of his 
fellow-envoy has been described in a recent chapter. After 
that ominous event, Montigny became most anxious to 
effect his retreat from Spain. He had been separated 
more than a year from Ms few months’ bride. He was not 
imprisoned, but he felt himself under the most rigid 
although secret inspection. It was utterly impossible for 
him to obtain leave to return, or to take his departure 
without permission. On one occasion, having left the city 
accidently for a ride on horseback to an adjoining village, 
he found himself surrounded by an unexpected escort of 
forty troopers. Still, however, tie King retained a smiling 
mien. To Montigny ’s repeated and urgent requests for 
dismissal, Philip graciously urged his desire for a con- 
tinuance of his visit He was requested to remain in order 
to accompany his sovereign upon that journey to the 
Netherlands which %vould not be much longer delayed. I 
In his impatience anyfiiing seemed preferable to the state 
of suspense in which he was made to linger. He eagerly 
offered, if he were accused or suspected of crime, to sur- 
render himself to imprisonment if he only could be brought 
to trial. § Soon after Alva’s aiTival in the Netherlands, the 

t IMci, V. 172 , 173. Metaren, iii. 54. 


^ Hoofd, Y. 172. 
t Metereii, iii. 54. 
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first part of this accepted. No sooner were the 

arrests of Egmont and Horn known in Madrid, than Mon- 
tigny was deprived of his liberty, and closely confined in 
the of Segovia.^ Here he remained imprisoned 

for eight or nine months in a high tower, with no attendant 
save a yoimg page, Arthur de Munter, %vho had accompanied 
him from the Netlierlands.f Eight men-at-ai-ms were ex- 
pressly employed to watch over him and to prevent his 
escape. 

One day towards the middle of July, 1568, a hand of pil- 
grims, some of them in Flemish attire, went through the 
streets of Segovia. They were chanting, as was customary 
on such occasions, a low, monotonous song, in which Mon- 
tigny, who happened to be listening, suddenly recognized 
the language of his fatherland. His surprise was still greater 
when, upon paying closer attention, lie distinguished the 
terrible meaning of the song. The pretended pilgrims, 
having no other means of communication with the prisoner, 
were singing for his information the tragic fates of his 
brother, Count Horn, and of his friend, Count Egmont 
Mingled with the strain were warnings of his owm approach- 
ing doom, if he ivere not able to effect his escape before it 
should be too late. Thus by this friendly masquerade did 
Montigny learn the fate of his brother, which otherwise, in 
that land of terrible secrecy, might have been concealed 
from him for ever. I 

The hint as to his own preservation was not lost upon 
him, and he at once set about a plan of escape. He suc- 
ceeded in gaining over to his interests one of the eight sol- 
diers by whom he was guarded, and he was thus enabled to 
communicate with many of his own adherents without the 
prison walls. His major-domo had previously been permitted 
to furnish his master's table with provisions dressed by his 
own cook. A con^espondence was now carried on by means 
of letters concealed within the loaves of bread sent daily to 
the prisoner. § In the same way files were provided for sawing 
through his window-bars, jj A very delicate ladder of ropes, 
by W'hich he was to effect his escape into the court below, 
was also transmitted. The plan had been completely 
arranged, A certain Pole employed in the enterprise was 
to he at Hernani, with horses in readiness to convey them 

* Meteron, f. 54. , t Ibid. % Hoofd, v. 172. 

% Metercn, iii. 54, Hoofd, v. 172. , \\ mid. 
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to San Sebastian.'’' There a sloop had been engaged, and 
was waiting their arrival. Montigny accordingly, in a letter 
enclosed within a loaf of bread — the last, as he hoped, which 
he should break in prison — ^was instructed, after cutting off 
his beard and otherwise disguising his person, to execute 
his plan and join his confederates at Hernani.f Unfor- 
tunately, the major-domo of Montigny was in love. Upon 
the eve of departure from Spain, his farewell interview with 
his mistress w^as so much protracted that thebare of sending 
the bread was left to another. The substitute managed so 
unskilfully that the loaf was brought to the commandant of 
the castle, and not to the prisoner. The commandant broke 
the bread, discovered the letter, and became master of the 
whole plot. All persons engaged in the enterprise were 
immediately condemned to- death, and the Spanish soldier 
executed without delay. The others being considered, on 
account of their loyalty to their master as deserving a com- 
mutation of punishment, were sent to the galleys* The 
mgiior-domo, whose ill-timed gallantry had thus cost Mon- 
tigny his liberty, received two hundred lashes in addition. 
All, however, were eventually released from imprisonment. J 
The unfortunate gentleman was now kept in still closer 
confinement in his lonely tower. As all his adherents had 
been disposed of, he could no longer entertain a hope of 
escape. In the autumn of this year (1568) it was thought 
expedient by Alva to bring his case formally before the 
Blood- Council. Montigny had committed no crime, but 
he was one of that band of popular nobles whose deaths had 
been long decreed. Letters were accordingly sent to Spain, 
empowering certain functionaries there to institute that pre- 
liminai’y examination, which, as usual, was to be the only 
trial vouchsafed. A long list of interrogatories was addressed 
to him on February Yth, 1569, in his prison at Segovia. A 
week afterwards, he was again visited by the alcalde, who 
read over to him the answers whicli he had made on the first 
occasion, and required him to confirm them. lie was then 
directed to send his procm^ation to certain persons in the 
Netherlands, whom he might wish to appear in his behalf. 
IMontigny complied by sending several names, with a clause 
of substitution* All the persons thus appointed, however, 
declined to act, toless they could be furnished with a copy 

X OoiTesponcla-nce do PhilipjKj II., ii. 75^5. t 

X Hoofd, Metei’on, ubi sup. 
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of the procTiratioD, mi. with a statement of the articles of 
accusation. This was positively refused by file BloochCoun- 
cil. Seeing no possibility of rendering service to their friend 
by performing any part in this mockery of justice, they re- 
fused to accept the procuration. They could not defend a 
case when not only the testimony, bnt even the chai'ges 
against the accused were kept secret. An individual was 
accordingly appointed by government to appear in the pri- 
soner’s behalf ''' 

Thus the forms of justice were obseiwed, and Montigny, 
a close prisoner in the tower of Segovia, was put upon trial 
for his life in Brussels. Certainly nothing could exceed the 
irony of such a process. The advocate had never seen his 
client, thousands of miles away, and was allowed to hold 
no communication with him by letter. The proceedings 
were instituted by a summons, addressed by the Duke of 
Alva to Madame de Montigny in Brussels. That unhappy 
lady could only appeal to the King. “ Convinced,” she said, 
“ that her husband was innocent of the charges brought 
against him, she threw herself, overwhelmed and consumed 
by tears and misery, at bis -Majesty’s feet. She begged the 
King to remember the past sendees of Montigny, her own 
youth, and that she had enjoyed his company but four 
months. By all these considerations, and by the passion 
of Jesus Christ, she adjured the monarch to pardon any 
faults which her husband might have committed.”! The 
reader can easily judge how much effect such a tender ap- 
peal was like to have upon the heart of Philip. It was not 
more certain that Montigny’s answers to the interrogatories 
addressed to him had created a triumphant vindication I of 
his course, than that such vindication would be utterly 
powerless to save his life. The charges preferred against 
him were similar to those which had brought Egmont and 
Horn to the block, and it certainly created no ground of 
hox)e for him, that he could prove himself even more inno- 
cent of suspicious conduct than they had done. On tlm 4th 
March, 1570, accordingly, the Duke of Alva pronounced 

* Gaehard, notes page 123. Correspondanee de EMIix>pe II., ii. 

Antoine do Penin, one of tEose nominated by Montigny, was the person, 
selected by the government. —OorT^pondanee do Philippe II., ii. 870; and 
note by Gachard on p. 90. ^ 

t Correspondance de Philippe h., ii. 879. Letter of Helen de Melon, Dame 
d© Montigny, 

i Gachard, note to page 123. Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 
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sentence against Mm. The sentence declared that his head 
should he cut off, and afterwards exposed to public view 
upon the head of a pike. ^ Upon the ISth March, 
the Duke addressed a requisitory letter to the alcaldes, cor- 
regidors, and other judges of Castile, empowering them to 
carry the sentence into execution, t 

On the arrival of this requisition there was a serious de- 
bate before the King in council. 1 It seemed to be the 
general opinion that there had been almost severity enough 
in the Netherlands for the present. The spectacle of the 
public execution of another distinguished personage, it was 
thought, might now prove more irritating than salutary. § 
The King was of this opinion himself. It certainly did not 
occur to him or to his advisers that this consideration 
should lead them to spare the life of an innocent man. 
The doubts entertained • as to the expediency of a fresh 
murder were not allow^ed to benefit the prisoner, who, be- 
sides being a loyal subject and a communicant of the ancient 
Church, was also clothed in the white robes of an envoy, 
claiming not only justice hut hospitality as the depxxty of 
Philip’s sister, Margaret of Parma, These considerations 
probably never occurred to the mind of his Majesty. In 
view, however, of the peculiar circumstances of the case, it 
was unanimously agreed that there should be no more 
blood publicly shed. Most of the councillors were in fa- 
vour of slo^v poison. |1 Montigny’s meat and drink, they 
said, should be daily drugged, so that he might die by little 
and iittle.f Philip, however, terminated these disquisitions 
by deciding that the ends of justice would not thus be suffi- 
ciently answered. The prisoner, he had resolved, should be 
regularly executed, hut the deed should he secret, and it 
should he publicly announced that he had died of a fever-'i'^^^ 
This point having been settled, the King now set about 
the arrangement of his plan with all that close attention to 
detail wiiicii marked his character. The patient imlustry 
which, had God given him a human heart and a love of 
right, might have made him a useful monarch, he now de- 
voted to a scheme of midnight mm'der, with a tranquil 

Corrcs2x>ndaiicG do Philippe II., ii. 937. t Ibid., ii. 936, .939. 
t Ilclation transmitted by Philip to, ‘Alva. Correspondaiico de Philippe 
II., ii. 996. § ibid. ■ il Ihid. 

Ibid. Paroscia h ios mas qhe era bicn darle nii bocado, f» echar alytm. 

g^nero de vcnen ea la comida b bcbida, con qite sa fueso morion do x>oco 
5. poco.” 
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sense of enjoyment which seems almost incredible. There is 
no exaggeration in calling the deed a murder, for it certainly 
was not sanctioned by any law, divine or human, nor justi- 
fied or excused by any of the circumstances which are sup- 
posed to palliate homicide. Nor, when the elaborate and 
superfiuous luxury of arrangements made by Philip for the 
accomplishment of his design is considered, can it be 
doubted that he found a positive pleasure dn his task. It 
would almost seem that he had become jealous of Alva’s 
achievements in the wDrk of slaughter. He appeared will- 
ing to prove to those immediately about him, that however 
capable might be the viceroy of conducting public execu- 
tions on a grand and terrifying scale, there was yet a certain 
delicacy of finish never attained by Alva in such business, 
and which was all his Majesty’s own. The King was re- 
solved to make the assassination of Montigny a master- 
piece. 

On the 17th August, 1570, he accordingly directed Don 
Eugenio de Peralta, concierge of the fortress of Simancas, 
to repair to Segovia, and thence to remove the Seigneur 
Montigny to Simancas.* Here he was to be strictly immured, 
yet was to be allowed at times to walk in the corridor ad- 
joining his chamber. On the 7th October following, the 
licentiate Don Alonzo de Avellano, alcalde of Yalladolid, 
was furnished with an order addressed by the King to Don 
Eugenio de Peralta, requiring him to place the prisoner in 
the hands of the said licentiate, who was charged with the 
execution of Alva’s sentence.! This functionary had, more- 
over, been provided with a minute letter of instructions, 
which had been drawn up according to the King’s directions, 
on the 1st Octobei'.J; In these royal instructions, it was 
stated that, although the sentence was for a public execu- 
tion, yet the King had decided in favor of a private one 
within the walls of the fortress. It was to be managed so 
that no one should suspect that Montigny had been exe- 
cuted, but so that, on the contrary, it should be universally 
said and believed that he had died a natural death. Veiy 
few persons, all sworn and threatened into secrecy, were 
therefore to be employed. Don Alonzo was to start imme- 
diately for Valladolid, which was within two short leagues 
of Simancas. At that place he would communicate with 

* Eolation sent hj Philip. Correspomlanoe do Philippe II., ii. 996. 

t Correspoxiclanco do Philippe IL, ii. 982. 
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Don Eugenio, and arrange the mode, day, and hour of ex- 
ecution. He would leave Valladolid on the evening before 
a holiday, late in the afternoon, so as to arrive a little after 
dark at Simancas. He would take with him a confidential 
notary, an executioner, and as few servants possible. 
Immediately upon his entrance to the fortress, he was to 
communicate the sentence of death to Montigny, in pre- 
sence of Don Eugenio and of one or two other persons. He 
would tlieyi console hhn^ in which task he would be assisted 
by Don Eugenio.^ He would afterwards leave him with the 
religious person who would be appointed for that purpose. 
That night and the whole of the following day, which would 
be a festival, till after midnight, would be allotted to 
Montigny, that he might have time to confess, to receive 
the sacraments, to convert himself to God, and to repent 
Between one and two o’clock in tlie morning the execution 
was to take place, in presence of the ecclesiastic, of Don 
Eugenio de Peralta, of the notary, and of one or two other 
persons, who would be needed by the executioner. The 
ecclesiastic was to be a wise and prudent person, and to be 
informed how little confidence Montigny inspired in the 
article of faith. If the prisoner should wish to make a will, 
it could not be permitted. As all his property had been 
confiscated, he could dispose of nothing. Should he, how- 
evei*, desire to make a memorial of the debts which he would 
wish paid, he was to be allowed that liberty. It was, however, 
to be stipulated that he was to make no allusion, in any memo- 
rial or letter which he might write, to the execution which was 
about to take place. He was to use the language of a man se- 
riously ill, and tvho feels himself at the ‘point of death,\ By this 
infernal ingenuity it was proposed to make the victim an ac- 
complice in the plot, and to place a false exculpation of his 
assassins in his dying lips. The execution having been ful- 
filled, and the death having been announced with the dissi- 
mulation prescribed, the burial was to take place in the church 
of St. Saviour, in Simancas. A moderate degree of pomp, 
such as befitted a person of Montigny’s quality, was to be 
allowed, and a decent tomb erected. A grand mass was also 
to be celebrated, with a respectable number, ‘‘say seven hun- 
dred,” of lesser masses. As the 'servants of the defunct 
’were few in number, continued the frugal King, they might 

^ Corrcspondance do Philipp© II., iii. 883. 
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be provided emh with a suit of moiomiBg.''-' Having thus 
personally arranged all the details of this secret work, from 
the reading of the sentence to the burial of the prisoner ; 
having settled not only the mode of his depaiture from life, 
but of his passage through purgatory, the King despatched 
the agent on his mission. 

The royal programme was faithfully enacted. Bon Alonzo 
arrived at Valladolid, and made his arrangements with Bon 
Eugenio. It was agreed that a paper, prepared by royal 
authority, and brought by Bon Alonzo from Madrid, should 
be thrown into the corridor of Montigny’s prison. This 
paper, written in Latin, ran as follows : In the night, as I 
understand, there will be no chance for your escape. In the 
daytime there 'wnil be many ; for you are then in charge of 
a single gouty guardian, no match in strength or speed for 
so vigorous a man as you. Make your escape from the 8th 
to the 12th of October, at any hour you can, and take the 
road contiguous to the castle gate through wdiicli you entered. 
You will hud Bobert and John, who will be ready with horses, 
and with everything necessary. May God favor your under- 
taking.— E. B. M.”t 

The letter, thus designedly thro^m into the corridor by 
one confederate, was soon afterwards picked up by the other, 
who immediately taxed Montigny with an attempt to escape. I 
Hotwithstanding the vehement protestations of innocence 
naturally made by the prisoner, his pretended project was 
made the pretext for a stiU closer imprisonment in the 

Bishop’s Tower.”§ A letter, written at Madrid, by Philip’s 
orders, had been brought by Don Alonzo to Simancas, narrat- 
ing by anticipation these circumstances, precisely as they had 
now occurred, [j It moreover stated that Montigny, in conse- 
quence of his close confinement, hdA fallen grievously ill, and 
that he would receive all the attention, compatible with his 
safe keeping. This letter, according to previous orders, ^Yas 
now signed by Don Eugenio de Perdta, dated 10th October, 
1570, and publicly despatched to Philip,^ It Yvas thus for- 

* Coxrespondanco de Philippe H., i. 983. 

t Gaebard, note to page 156 of Correspondauce de PMlippe II., ii. 

t Ibid., ii. 986— 988. 

I Ibid., ii. 988 ; and Gachard, Inttodnction to Correspondance de Philippe 
IL, i. 39. 
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mally established tMt Montigny was seriously ill. A phy- 
sician, thoroughly instructed and sworn to secrecy, was now 
ostentatiously admitted to the tower, bringing with him a 
vast quantity of drugs. He duly circulated among the towns- 
people, on his return, his opinion that the illustrious prisoner 
was afflicted with a disorder from which it was almost im- 
possible that he should recover.^ Thus, thanks to Philip’s 
masterly precautions, not a person in Madrid or Simancas 
was ignorant that Montigny was dying of a fever, with the 
single exception of the patient himself. 

Gn Saturday, the 14th of October, at nightfall, Don Alonzo 
de Avellano, accompanied by the prescribed individuals, in- 
cluding Fray Hernando del CastiUo, an ecclesiastic of high 
reputation, made their appearance at die prison of Simancas. 
At ten in the evening the announcement of the sentence 
was made to Montigny. He was visibly agitated at the 
sudden intelligence, for it was entirely unexpected byliim.f 
He had, on the contrary, hoped much fflom the intercession 
of the Queen, whose arrival he had already learned. | He 
soon recovered himself, however, and requested to be left 
alone with the ecclesiastic. All die night and the following 

* Relation, letc. CoiTOspoiidanco de Philippe IL, ii 996. 
t Ibid. Also Letter of Fray Heinando del Castillo to Doctor Yelaseo, in 
Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 992. 

t Ibid. — It "Will bo perceived that Philip had taken precatitionary measures 
agahist the I'eqnest "which Ms young bride, according to her xjromise to the 
Dowager Countess of Horn, had promised to prefer in behalf of Mortigny, 
According to Meteren, "who iipon this occasion has been follo-^ved by Bor and 
Hoofd, as well as by later historians, Philip determined to despatch the pxi- 
soncr before the arrival of the Queen, in order that he might not be obliged to 
refuse hei‘ first request. They add, that Montigny was accordingly poisoned 
in a xjottage %vhich his own page was compelled to adiniaisfcex' to him. The 
page vrtiB threatened with death if ho revealed the secret, says Hoofd ; but ac- 
cording to Meteren, he did discover the deed to his intimate fiicnds. A burn- 
ing fever was sfiid to have been produced by the poison, which carried off the 
victim on the 1st October. The Queen sailed "from Flushing on the 25th Se].>- 
tomber, and although these "writers are mistaken as to the exact date and man- 
ner of tlie murder, yet they wore certainiy "well informed as to the general 
features of the mysterious transaction. Their statement, that Montigny was 
dead before tlxe Queen left the ship, is manifestly a mistaken one, for it ap- 
pears by the letter of Fray Hernando that the prisoner had already learned tho 
nows of her arri val. Still he was without doubt represented by Philip to tho 
Queen as already dead or dying, and tho masterly precautions taken readerefl 
contradiction impoasiblo- Ho had already boon removed to Simancas on the 
1st October, and was reported grievously ill on the 10th. These contempo- 
nuics may be forgiven for having given tho poisoned pottage instead of the 
garotte,” as the real Instrument of death ; and this is almost the only mis- 
take which they have made, now that the narration is compared with the 
detailed statement mad© by Philip himself.—Y. Metoi'cn, iii. 54. Hoofd, v. 
17% 173. Compare Wagenaer, Taderil. Hist., Desdi rh 246 ; Bor, iv. 182 (255). 
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day were passed in holy offices. He conducted himself with 
great moderation, courage, and tranquillity. He protested 
Ms entire innocence of any complicity with the Prince of 
Orange, or of any disloyal designs or sentiments at any 
period of his life. He drew up a memorial, expressing his 
strong attachment to every point of the Catholic faith, from 
wdiich he had never Jot an instant sivervedJ^ His whole de- 
meanor was noble, submissive, and Christian. “ In every 
essential,” said Fray Hernando, “ he conducted himself so 
well that we who remain may bear him envy.”! Pie wrote 
a paper of instructions concerning his faithful and bereaved 
dependants. He placed his signet ring, attached to a small 
gold chain, in the hands of the ecclesiastic, to be by him 
transmitted to his wife. Another ring, set with turquois, he 
sent to his mother-in-law, the Princess Espinoy, from whom 
he had received it. About an hour after midnight, on the 
morning, therefore, of the 16 th of October, Fray Hernando 
gave notice that the prisoner was ready to die. The alcalde 
Don Alonzo then entered, accompanied by the executioner 
and the notary. The sentence of Alva was now again i^ecited, 
the alcalde adding that the King, “ out of his clemency and 
benignity,” had substituted a secret for a public execution. 
Montigny admitted that the judgment would be just and the 
punishment lenient, if it were conceded that the charges 
against him were true. His enemies, however, while he had 
been thus immured, had possessed the power to accuse him 
as they listed. He ceased to speak, and the executioner then 
came forward and strangled him. The alcalde, the notary, 
and the executioner then immediately started for Valladolid, 
so that no person next morning knew that they had been 
that night at Simancas, nor could guess the dark deed which 
they had then and there accomplished. I The terrible secret 
they w’^ere forbidden, on pain of death, to reveal 

Montigny, immediately after his death, was clothed in the 
habit of Saint P’raneis, in order to conceal the marks of stran- 
gulation. In the course of the day the body was deposited, 
according to the King’s previous orders, in the church of Saint 
Saviour. Don Eugenio de Peralta, who superintended the 
interment, imcovered the face of the defunct to prove his 
identity, which was instantly recognized by many sorrowing 
servants. The next morning the second letter, prepared hy 

* Correspondanee de Philippe IL, ii. 990. f Letter of Fray Hernando, etc. 

I Letter of Fray Hernando. Con*espondance de Philippe II,, ii. 992—990. 
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Fkili/p long before^ and hr ought % Don Alonzo deAvellano to 
Simaiicas, received the date of ITtli October, 1570, together 
with the signature of Don Eugenio de Peralta, keeper of 
Simancas fortress, and was then publicly despatched to the 
King/'i' It stated that, notwithstanding the care given to the 
Seigneur de Montigny in his severe illness by the physicians 
who had attended him, he had continued to grow worse and 
worse until the previous morning between three and four 
o’clock, when he had expired. The Fray Hernando del Cas- 
tillo, who had accidentally happened to be at Simancas, had 
performed the holy offices, at the request of the deceased, 
who had died in so Catholic a frame of mind, that great 
hopes might be entertained of his salvation. Although he 
possessed no property, yet his burial had been conducted 
very respectably, f 

On the 3rd of November, 1570, these two letters, osten- 
sibly written by Don Eugenio de Peralta, were transmitted 
by Philip to the Duke of Alva. They were to serve as 
evidence of the statement which the Governor- General was 
now instructed to make, that the Seigneur de Montigny 
had died a natural death in the fortress of Simancas. By 
the same courier, the King likewise forwarded a secret 
memoir, containing the exact history of the dark transae- 
tioir, from which memoir the foregoing account has been 
prepared. At the same time the Duke was instructed pub- 
licly to exhibit the lying letters of Don Eugenio de Peralta, | 
as containing an authentic statement of the affair. The 
King observed, moreover, in his letter, that there was not a 
person in Spain who doubted that Montigny had died of 
a fever. He added that if the sentiments of the deceased 
nobleman had been at all in conformity with his external 
manifestations, according to the accounts received of his 
last moments, it was to be hoped that God would have 
mercy upon his soul. The secretary who copied the letter, 
took the liberty of adding, however, to this paragraph tlie 
suggestion, that “ if Montigny were really a heretic, the 
devil, who always assists his children in such moments, 
w^'Ciild hardly have failed him in his dying hour.” Philip, 
displeased with this flippancy, caused" the passage to be 
erased. He even gave vent to his royal indignation in a 

^ Letter of Fray Hernando. Coi-respondarice de Philippe JI., iL 992 — 999. 

t CorreispoBcliince de Philippe II., ii. 994 — 99(i. 

i “ Mostrando de&cuidada y dissimnkdamento.”---Con*espondance dc Phi- 
lippe II., ii. 997. 
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marginal note, to tile effect that we should always express 
favorable judgments concerning the dead.'^ 

Thus perished Baron Montigny,f four years after his 
arrival in Madrid as Duchess Margaret’s ambassador, and 
three years after the death of his fellow-envoy Marquis 
Berghen. No apology is necessary for so detailed an ac- 
count of this dark and secret tragedy. The great transac- 
tions of a reign are sometimes paltiy things ; great battles 
and great treaties, after vast consumption of life and of 
hreath, often leave the world wdiere they found it. The 
events which occupy many, of the statelier pages of history, 
and which have most lived in the mouths of men, fre- 
quently contain hut commonplace lessons of philosophy. 
It is perhaps otherwise when, by the resuscitation of secret 
documents, over which the dust of three centuries has ga- 
thered, we are enabled to study the internal working of a 
system of perfect tyranny. Liberal institutions, republican 
or constitutional governments, move in the daylight ; we see 
their mode of operation, feel the jar of their wheels, and 
are often needlessly ' alarmed at their apparent tendencies. 
The reverse of the picture is not always so easily attainable. 
When, therefore, we find a careful portrait of a consummate 
tyrant, painted by his own hand, it is worth our while to 
pause for a moment, that we may carefully peruse the 
lineaments. Certainly, we shall afterwards not love liberty 
the less. 

Towards the end of the year 1570, still another and a 
terrible misfortune descended upon the Netherlands. An 
inundation, more tremendous than any which had yet been 
recorded in those annals so prolific in such catastophes, 
now swept the whole coast from Flanders to Friesland,]: 
Not the memorable deluge of the thirteenth century, out 
of which the Zuyder Zee was born ; not that in which the 
waters of the Dotlart had closed for ever over the villages 
said churches of Groningen ; not one of those perpetually- 
recurring floods by which the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, year after year, were recalled to an anxious remem- 

Esto mismo iDormd do 1$, cifi.'a, qua de los muertos no liay que hacej*, 
sino biien jnicio.”— CoiTespondance de PMlippell., ii. 997. 

t On tlic 22iid March, 1571, a decree condemning the memory of Montigny 
and confiscating all his estates, was dnly issued by theBnke of Alva, “ in con- 
sequence of information then jtist received that the said seigneur had departed 
life by a natural death in the fortress of Simaucas.’"— CoiTespondance de Phi- 
lippe n., ii. 1016, t Bor, v. 329. Hoofd, vi. 205, 206. 
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brance of the watery chaos out of which their fatherland 
had been created, and into which it was in daily danger of 
resolving itself again, had excited so much teiTor and caused 
so much destruction. A. continued and violent gale from 
the northwest had long been sweeping the Atlantic waters 
into the North Sea, and had now i^iled them upon the fra- 
gile coasts of the provinces. The dykes, tasked beyond 
their strength, burst in every direction. The cities of 
Tianders, to a considerable distance inland, were suddenly 
invaded by the ivaters of the ocean.'^^ The whole narrow 
peiiinstda of North Holland was iii imminent danger of 
being svrept away for ever.f Between Amsterdam and 
Meyden, the great Diemer dyke was broken through in 
twelve places.. The Hand-bos, a bulwark formed of oaken 
piles, fastened with metal clamps, moored with iron anchors, 
and secured by gravel and granite, was snapped to pieces 
like packthread. The “ Sleeper,” a dyke thus called, because 
it was usually left in repose by the elements, except in great 
emergencies, alone held firm, and prevented the consum- 
mation of the catastrophe.]: Still the ocean poured in upon 
the land wdth terrible fury. Dort, Eotterdam, and many 
other cities, were, for a time, almost submerged. Along the 
coast, fishing vessels, and even ships of larger size, -were 
floated up into the country, where they entangled themselves 
in groves and orchards, or beat to pieces the roofs and walls 
of liouses.§ The destruction of life and of property was 
enormous throughout the mai’itime provinces, but in Fries- 
land the desolation was complete. There nearly all the 
dykes and sluices were dashed to fragments ; the country, 
far and wide, converted into an angry sea. The steeples 
and towers of inland cities became islands of the ocean. 
.Thousands of human beings were swept out of existence 
in a few hours. Whole districts of territory, witli all their 
villages, farms, and churches, were rent from their places, || 
borne along by the force of , the waves, sometimes to be 
* lodged in another part of the country, sometimes to be 
entirely engulfed. Multitudes of men, women, children, 
of horses, oxen, sheep, and eveiy domestic animal, were 
struggling in the waves in every direction. Every boat, 
and every article which could serve as a boat, were eagerly 
seized upon. Eveiy house was inundated; even the grave- 

* Hoofd, vi. 205. t Hoofd, ttbi sup. t IMd. § Ibid. 

li Hoofd, Vi. 205, 200. Bor, vi. 320. 
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yards gave itp their dead. The living infant in his cradle, 
and the long-bnried corpse in his coffin, floated side by side. 
The ancient flood sOemed about to be renewed. Every., 
where, upon the top of trees, upon the steeples of churches, 
human beings were clustered, praying to God for mercy, 
and to their fellow-men for assistance.^*- As the storm at 
last was subsiding, boats began to ply in every direction, 
saving those who were still struggling in the water, picking 
ffigitives from roofs and tree-tops, and collecting the bodies 
of those already drowned. Colonel Bobles, Seigneur de 
Billy, formerly much hated for his Spanish or Portuguese 
blood, made himself very active in his humane work. By his 
exertions, and those of the troops belonging to Groningen, 
many lives were rescued, and gratitude replaced the ancient 
animosity. It was estimated that at least twenty thousand 
persons were destroyed in the province of Friesland alone. 
Throughout the Netherlands, one hundred thousand per- 
sons perished. The damage done to property, the number of 
animals engulfed in the sea, were almost incalculable. f 

These events took place on the 1st and 2nd November, 
1570. The latter happened to be the day of All Saints, 
and the Spaniards maintained loudly that the vengeance of 
Heaven had descended upon the abode of heretics. I The 
Netherlanders looked upon the catastrophe as ominous of 
still more terrible misfortunes in store for them. They 
seemed doomed to destruction by God and man. 

Nearly at the close of this year (1570) an incident occurred, 
illustrating the ferocious courage so often engendered in 
civil contests. On the western verge of the Isle of Bommel 
stood the castle of Lowestein. The island is not in the 
sea. It is the narrow but important territory which is 
enclosed between the Meuse and the Waal. The castle, 
placed in a slender hook, at the junction of the two rivers, 
commanded the two cities of Gorcum and Dorcum, and 
the -whole navigation of the waters. % One evening, towards 
the end of December, four monks, wearing the cowls and 
robes of Mendicant Grey Friars, demanded hospitality at 
the castle gate, j] They were at once ushered into the 
presence of the commandant,' a brother of President 

* Hoofd, Bor, til)i si:p. Sirada, lib. vii. 355, 356. 

t Hoofd, vi. 200, Metercn, iii, sa. 

t Mcteren, Hoofd, uM sup. §.Beirtboglio, lik v. 87. Guieoiavdini, x. 

11 Meudoza, v. 109, 110. Hoofd, vi.. 207. 
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Tisnacq. He was standing by the fire, conyersing with 
his wife. The foremost monk, approaching him, asked 
whether the castle held for the Duke of Alva or the Prince 
of Orange. The castellian replied that he recognized no 
prince save Philip, King of Si3ain- Thereupon the monk, 
who was no other than Herman de Euyter, a drover by 
trade, and a warm partisan of Orange, plucked a pistol 
from beneath his robe, and shot the commandant through 
the head. The others, taking advantage of the sudden 
panic, overcame all the resistance offered by the feeble 
garrison, and made themselves masters of the place.^ In 
the course of the next day they introduced into the castle 
four or five and twenty men, with which force they dili- 
gently set themselves to fortify the place, and secure them- 
selves in its possession.! A iarg& reinforcement which 
they had reckoned upon, was detained by the .floods and 
frosts, which, for the moment, had made the roads and 
rivers alike impracticable. 

Don Eoderigo de Toledo, governor of Bois le Due, im- 
mediately despatched a certain Captain Perea, at the head 
of two hundred soldiers, who were joined on the way by a 
miscellaneous force of volunteers, to recover the fortress as 
soon as possible. J The castle, bathed on its outward walls 
by the Waal and Meuse, and having two redoubts, defended 
by a double interior foss, would have been difficult to take 
by assault § had the number of the besieged been at all 
adequate to its defence. As matters stood, however, the 
Spaniards, by battering a breach in the wall with their 
cannon on the first day, and then esclading the inner 
works with remarkable gallantry upon the second, found 
themselves masters of the place within eight and forty 
hours of their first appearance before its gates. Most of 
the defenders were either slain or captured alive. De 
Euyter alone had betaken himself to an inner hall of the 
castle, wdiere he stood at bay upon the threshold. Afaiiy 
Spaniards, one after another, as they attempted to kill or to 
secure him, fell before his s\vord, wdiich he wielded with 
the strength of a giant. || At last, overpowered by numbers, 

^ Mendoza, Hoofd, nbi snp. Bor, vi. 331. 

t Bor, tL 331. 

i Bor, Mendoza, Hoofd, nbi sup. Correspondance de PhiKppe 11. , ii, 1004. 

§ Mendoza, t. 109, 110. 

Ii Bor, Hoofd, nbisup. Meteren, ui. 60. The last writer, who never omits 
m opportunity to illustrate the prowess of Ms countrymen, whoso courage cor- 
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and weakened by tlie loss of blood, be retreated slowly into 
the bail, followed by many of bis antagonists. Here, by 
an -unexpected moYement, be applied a match to a train of 
powder, which he had preYiously laid along the lloor of the 
apartment. The explosion was instantaneous. The tower, 
where the contest was taking place, sprang into the air, 
and Be Euyter with his enemies shared a common doom." 
A part of the mangled remains of this heroic but feroGious 
patriot were afterwards dug irom the rains of the tower, 
and with impotent malice nailed upon the gallows at Bois 
le Duc.t Of his surviYing companions, some were be- 
headed, some were broken on the wheel, some were hanged 
and quaa’tered — all were executed. I 

tainly needs no exaggeration, assures his readers that three hoat-loads of the 
corpses of those who had fallen by De Euyter’s arm were carried from the castle. 

* Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. t Bor, Hoofd, Metereii. 

i Twee daar af geraabraakt,” says Hoofd, vi. 208. “ Gefanghen, gepijnigt 

encle geexecuteert,” says Meteren, iii. 60 ; “ desquartizando los soldados qus 
ae tomaron bivos en Anvers, ” says Mendoza. 
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Orange and Count Lonis in Prance— 'Peace ■with the Hngiienots— Coligny’s 
memoir, presented by req^nest to Charles IX., on the subject of invading 
the Ketherlands — Secret correspondence of Orange organized by Paul Buys 
—Privateering commissions issued by the Prince— Begulations preseribecl 
by him for the fleets thus created — Impoverished eondition of the Prince — 
His fortitude — His personal sacriflees and piivations — His^ generosity — ^Ee- 
n.e'wed contest betTj^'cen the Duhe and the esfettes on the subject of the tenth 
and twentieth pence— Yiolent disputes in the conncil — Firm opposition of 
Vigliiis — Edict commanding the immediate collection of the tax— Popular 
tumults — Viglius denounced by Alva— The Bubo’s fiei’co complaints to the 
King — Secret schemes of Philip against <iueeu Elizabeth of England — The 
Eidolfi plot to murder Elizabeth eoiintenaneed by Pliilip and Pius V. — 
The King’s orders to Alva to further the plan-— The Duke’s remonstrances — 
Explosion of the plot— Obstinacy of Philip— Eene wed complaints of Alva 
as to the imprudent service required of him— Other attempts of Pliilip to 
murder Elizabeth — Don John of Austria m the Bevant — Battle of Lepanto 
— SlothfulnesB of Selim — ^Appointmentof Medina Celi— Incessant mangling 
in Brussels upon the tax — Persevering efforts of Orange — Contempt of Alva 
for the Prince— Proposed sentence of ignominy against his name — Sonoy’s 
mission to Germany— Eemarkabl© papei'S issued by the Prince— The 
** harangue” — Intense hatred for Alva enteidained by the highest as woU as 
lower orders — ^Visit of Francis do Alva to Brussels— His unfavorable report 
to the King — Querulous language of the Duke — ^Deputation to Spain 
Universal revolt against the tax — Ferocity of Alva — Execution of eighteen 
tradesmen secretly ordered — Interrupted by the capture of Brill — Beggars 
of the sea — ^The younger Wild Boai* of Ardennes— Eoeonciliation between 
the English government and that of Alva— The Netherland privateersmen 
ordered out of English poits— De la March’s fleet before Brill— Tho town 
summoned to sun-ender— Commiseionors sent out to the fleet — Flight of 
the magistrates and townspeople— Capture of tho place— Indignation of 
Alva — ^Popular exultation in Brussels — F'uns and caricatures— Bossu ordered 
to recover the town of Billl— His defeat — His perfidious ontrauce into Eotr 
terdam— Mjissacro in that city — Flushing revolutionized — Unsuccessful 
attempt of Governor do Bourgogne to recall the citizens to their obedience— 
Expedition xmclor Ti'eslong from Brill to assist the toxvn of Flushing— Mur- 
der of Pachoeo by tho patriots— ’t Zeraorto appointed Govoi'nor of Walcheron 
by Orange. 

While sucli had been the domestic events of the Hetlier- 
lands during the years 1509 and 15T0, the Piince of 
Orange, although again a wanderer, had never allowed 
himself to despair. After disbanding his troops at Btras- 
bnrg, and after maldng tiae best, arrangements possible 
under the circumstances for the eventual payment of their 
wages, he had joined the army which the Duke of Deux 
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Ponts had been raising in Germany to assist the cause of 
the Huguenots in France.^' 

Meantime the battle of Jamac had been fought; the 
whole Huguenot army had been routed by the royal forces 
under the nominal command of Anjou, and the body of 
Conde, tied to the back of a she ass, ^ had been paraded 
through the streets of Jamac in derision, f Affairs had 
already grown almost as black for the cause of freedom in 
France as in the provinces. Shortly afterwards William of 
Orange, with a band of twelve hundred horsemen, joined 
the banners of Coligny. His tw^o brothers accompanied 
him. I Henry, the stripling, had left the university to follow 
the fortunes of the Prince. The indomitable Louis, after 
seven thousand of his aiuny had been slain, had swmm naked 
across the Ems, exclaiming “ that his courage, thank God, 
was as fresh and lively as ever,”§ and had lost not a moment 
in renewing his hostile schemes against the Spanish govern- 
ment. In the meantime he had joined the Huguenots in 
France. The battle of Moncontour had succeeded, Count 
Peter .Mansfeld, with five thousand troops sent by Alva, 
fighting on the side of the royalists, and Louis Nassau on 
that of the Huguenots, atoning, by the steadiness and skill 
with which he covered the retreat, for his intemperate cou- 
rage, which had precipitated the action, and perhaps been 
the main cause of Coligny’s overthrow, jj The Prince of 
Orange, who had been peremptorily called to the Nether- 
lands in the beginning of the autumn, was not present at 
the battle. Disguised as a peasant, with but five attendants, 
and at great peril, he had crossed the enemy’s lines, tra- 
versed France, and arrived in Germany before the winter.^lF 
Count Louis remained with the Huguenots. So necessary 
did he seem to their cause, and so dear had he become to 
their armies, that during the severe illness of Coligny in 
the course of the following summer all eyes were turned 
upon him as the inevitable successor of that great man,^=^ 
the only remaining pillar of freedom in France. 

Coligny recovered. The deadly peace between the Hu- 

* Bor, V. 269. Archives et Comspondance, iii. 316. 

t DoThoti, t. V, liv. xlv. 570—573. % Ibid., 584. 

§ Groen v. IMnst,, Archives et Correspondance, etc., iii. 272, 273. 

II De Thou, liv. xlvi. t. v. 638, 639, 

t Groeii V. Pxinst., Archives et CoiTespondance, iii. 322. Be Thou, t. v. 
liv, xlvi. 627. Bor, v. 269. , 

Be Thou, t, vi. liv*. xlvii. 32 — ^36. 
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gnenots and the court succeeded. The Admiral, despite 
his sagacity and his suspicions, embarked with his whole 
party upon that smooth and treacherous current which led 
to the catastrophe of Saint Bartholomew. To occupy his 
attention, a formal engagement was made by the govern- 
ment to send succor to the Netherlands. The Admiral 
was to lead the auxiliaries which were to be despatched 
across the frontier to overthrow the tyrannical government 
of Alva. Long and anxious were the colloquies held be- 
tween Coligny and the Eoyalists.^ The monarch requested 
a detailed opinion, in writing, from the Admiral, on the 
most advisable plan for invading the Netherlands. The 
result w-as the preparation of the celebrated memoir, under 
Coligny ’s directions, by young Be Mornay, Seigneur de 
Plessis. The document was certainly not a paper of the 
highest order. It did not appeal to the loftier instincts 
which kings or common moi*tals might be supposed to 
possess . It recalled, with exultation, tlie fact that the only 
natural and healthy existence of the French was in a state 
of war — that France, if not occupied with foreign campaigns, 
could not he prevented from plunging its sword into its 
own vitals. It indulged in refreshing reminiscences of 
those halcyon days, not long gone by, when France, enjoy- 
ing perfect tranquillity within its own borders, was calmly 
and regularly carrying on its long wars beyond the frontier.f 

In spite of this savage spirit, the paper was nevertheless 
a sagacious one ; hut the request for the memoir, and the 
many inteiwiews on the subject of the invasion, were only 
intended to deceive. They were but the curtain which 
concealed the preparations for the dark tragedy which was 
about to be enacted. Equally deceived, and more sanguine 
than ever, Louis Nassau during this period was indefati- 
gable in his attempts to gain friends for his cause. He had 
repeated audiences of the King, to whose court he had 
come in disguise.]; He made a strong impression upon 
Elizabeth’s envoy at tlie French Court, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. It is probable, however, that in the Count’s 
impetuosity to carry his point, he allowed more plausibility 
to be given to certain projects for subdividing the Nether- 
lands than his bx'other would ever have sanctioned. § 

* X>e Thou, t. vi. lir. slvii. 279, 280. t Ibid., t. vi. liy. li, 342—357. 

t Ibid., t. Ti. 279, 280. 

§ Groeu v. Prinst., Archives et Corre^udanco, iii. 404, 405. 5Iem. of 
Waisingham, 143. 
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Meantime in the autumn of 1569, Orange iiad again 
readied Germany. Paul Buys, pensionary of Leyden, had 
kept him constantly informed of the state of affairs in the 
provinces.®^' Through his means an extensive ' correspond- 
ence was organized and maintamed with leading persons 
ill every part of the Netherlands. Before his visit to 
France, Orange had, moreover, issued eominissionsv in his 
capacity of sovereign, to various seafaring persons, who 
were empowered to cruise against Spanish commerce.f 
The “beggars of the sea,” as these privateersmen desig- 
nated themselves, soon acquired as terrible a name as the 
wild beggars, or the forest beggars;! but the Prince, having 
had many conversations with Admiral Ooligny on the im- 
portant benefits to be derived finm the system, had faith- 
fully set himself to effect a reformation of its abuses after 
his return from France. The Seigneur de Dolhain, who, 
like many other refugee nobles, had acquired much dis- 
tinction in this roving corsair life, had for a season acted as 
Admiral for the Prince. He had, hoivever, resolutely de- 
clined to render any accounts of his various expeditions, 
and was now deprived of his command in consequence, § 
Gillain cle Fiennes, Seigneur de Lumbres, was appointed 
to succeed him. At the same time strict orders were issued 
by Orange, forbidding all hostile measures against the 
Emperor or any of the princes of the Empire, against 
Sweden, Denmark, England, or against any potentates who 
were protectors of the true Christian religion. || The Duke 
of Alva and his adherents were designated as the only 
lawful antagonists. The Prince, moreover, gave minute 
instructions as to the discipline to he observed in his fleet. 
The articles of -war were to he strictly enforced. Each 
commander was to maintain a minister on hoard his ship, 
who was to preach God’s word, and to presence Christian 
piety among the crew.lF No one was to exercise any com- 
mand in the fleet save native Netherlanders, unless thereto 
expressly commissioned by the Prince of Orange. All 
prizes were to be divided and distributed by a prescribed 
rule. No persons were to be received on board, either as 
sailors or soldiei^, save folk of good name and fame.” 
No man who had ever been punished of justice was to be 

^ Bor, V, 280. . t Ibid., v. 289. Hoofd, v. 197. 

t Bor, V. 289. Hoofd, v. 108. § Bor, t. 289. 
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admitted. Such were the principal features of the organi- 
zation of that infant navy, which, in course of this and the 
following centuries, was to achieve so many tiiumphs, and 
to which a powerful and adventurous mercantile marine 
had already led the way. “ Of their ships,” said Oai'dinal 
Eentivoglio, “ the Hollanders make houses, of their houses 
schools. Here they are bom, here educated, here they 
learn their profession. Their sailors, flying from one pole 
to the other, practising their art wherever the sim displays 
Itself to mortals, become so skilfal that they can scarcely 
be equalled, certainly not smmassed, by any nation in the 
civilized 'world. 

The Prince, however, had never been in so forlorn a con- 
dition as on his return from France. ‘‘ Oratige is plainly 
perishing,” said one of tlie friends of the cause.]; Not only 
had he no funds to organize new levies, but he was daily 
exposed to die most clamorously-urged claims, growing out 
of the army which he had been recently obliged to disband. 
It bad been originally reported in the Netherlands that 
he had fallen in the battle of Moncontour. “ If he have 
really been taken off,” wrote Yigliiis, hardly daring to 
credit die great news, “ we shall ail of us have less cause to 
tremble.” § After his actual return, however, lean and 
beggared, with neither money nor credit, a mere threaten- 
ing sliadow without substance or power, he seemed to 
justify the sarcasm of Granvelle. “ Yana mie virllnts ira,'' 
quoted the Cardinal, H and of a verity it seemed that not a 
man was lihely to sdr in Germany in his behalf, now that so 
deep a gloom had descended upon his cause. The obscure 
and the oppressed tlirougbout the provinces and Germany 
still freely contributed out of their ^veakness and their 
poverty, and taxed themselves beyond their means to assist 
enterprises for the relief of the Nedierlaiids. The great 
ones of the earth, however, those on whom die Prince had 
relied; those to whom he had given his heart; dukes, 
princes, and electors, in this fatal change of iiis fortunes, 
“ fell away like water.”1F 

* Bor, T, 324. 

t Beiitivoglio, Guerra di Fiandra,.ljb. v. 

t ^‘Orangius plane periit.”— Lauguet. ad Gancr., lOI. 

§ Viglii Epist. ad Joach. Hopp,, 70. 

11 Coirespondanee do Philippe IL, ii. 743. 
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Still Ms spirit was unbroken. He wrote to his brother 
John that he was quite willing to go to Frankfort in order 
to give himself up as a hostage to his troops for the payment 
of their arrears.^' At the same time he begged his brother 
to move heaven and earth to raise at least one hundred 
thousand thalers. If he could only furnish them with a 
month’s pay, the soldiers would perhaps be for a time con- 
tented, f He gave directions also concerning the disposition 
of what remained of his plate and furniture, the greater part 
of it having been already sold and expended in the cause. 
He thought it would, on the whole, he better to have the 
remainder sold, piece by piece, at the fair. More money 
would be raised by that course tiian by a more wholesale 
arrangement. J 

He was now obliged to attend personally to the most 
minute matters of domestic economy. The man who had 
been the mate of emperors, who was himself a sovereign, 
who had lived his life long in pomp and luxury, surrounded 
by countless nobles, pages, men-at-arms, and menials, now 
calmly accepted the position of an outlaw and an exile. He 
cheerfully fulfilled tasks which had formerly devolved upon 
his grooms and valets. There was an almost pathetic sim- 
plicity in the homely details of an existence which, for the 
moment, had become so obscure and so desperate. “ Send 
by the bearer,” he wrote, “ the little hackney given me by 
the Admiral ; send also my two pair of trunk hose ; one 
pair is at the tailor’s to he mended, the other pair you will 
please order to be taken from the things which I wore lately . 
at Dillenburg. They lie on the table with my accoutre- 
ments. If Ihe little hackney he not in condition, please 
send the grey horse with the cropped ears and taiL”§ 

He was always mindful, however, not only of the great 
cause to which he had devoted himself, but of the wants 
experienced by individuals who had done him service. He 
never forgot his friends. In the depth of his own misery 
he remembered favors received from humble persons. Send 
a little cup, worth at least a hundred florins, to Hartmann 
Wolf,” he wrote to his brother; * ** you can take as much 
silver out of the coffer, in which there is still some of my 
chapel service remaining.”!! ‘‘ You will observe that Affen- 
stein is wanting a horse,” he wrote on another occasion; 

* Archives et Correspondanee, iii, ;35S^3(>0 

X ArcMves et CoiTespondance de.la Maison 

§ Ibid., iii. 349,350. 
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please look him out one, and send it to me with the price. 
I will send you the money. Since he has shown himself 
so willing in the cause, one ought to do something for 
him.”^ 

The contest between the Duke and the estates, on the 
subject of the tenth and twentieth penny had been for a 
season adjusted. The two years’ term, however, during 
which it had been arranged that the tax should be com- 
muted, was to expire in the autumn of 1 5 7 1 . f Early, there- 
fore, in this year the disputes were renewed with greater 
acrimony than ever. The estates felt satisfied that the King 
was less eager than the viceroy. Viglius was satisfied that 
the power of Alvaw^as upon the wane. While the King was 
not likely openly to rebuke his recent measures, it seemed 
not improbable that the Governor’s reiterated requests to 
be recalled might be granted. Fortified by these considera- 
tions, the President, who had so long been the supple tool 
of the tyrant, suddenly assumed the character of a popular 
tribune. The wrangiings, the contradictions, the vitupera- 
tions, the tlireatenings, now became incessant in the council. 
The Duke found that he had exulted prematurely, when he 
amiounced to the King the triumphant establishment, in 
perpetuity, of the lucrative tax. So far from all the estates 
having given their consent, as he had maintained, and as he 
had -written to Philip, it now appeared that not one of those 
bodies considered itself bound beyond its quota for the t-wo 
years. This was formally stated in the council by Berlay- 
mont and other members. I The wrath of the Duke blazed 
forth at this announcement. He berated Eerlaymont for 
maintaining, or for allowing it to be maintained, that the 
consent of the orders had ever been doubtful. He protested 
that they had as unequivocally agreed to the perpetual im- 
position of the tax as he to its commutation during two 
years. He declared, however, that he was sick of quotas. 
The tax should now be collected forthwith, and Treasurer 
Schetz was ordered to take his measures accordingly, § 

At a conference on the Ji9th May, 'the Duke asked Viglius 
for his opinion. The President made a long reply, taldng 
the ground that the consent of the orders had been only 
conditional, and appealing to such members of the finance 

* Archives et Correspondaucc, iii. 340, 350. 

f Viglii Comm, super imp. Dee. s. s. 

i Viglii Comm. Dec. Den., s* xscvii. I Ibid, 
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council as -were present to confirm his assertion. It was 
confirmed by all. The Duke, in a passion, swore that those 
who dared maintain such a statement slionkl be chastised. 
Viglms replied that it had always been the cnstoni for coun- 
cillors to declare their opinion, and that they had never be- 
fore been threatened with such conseqiienees, If such, 
however, wexe his excellency’s sentiments, councillors had 
better stay at home, hold their tongues, and so avoid chas- 
tisenientt The Duke, continuing himself a little, apologized 
for this allusion to eliastlsement, a menace which he dis- 
claimed having intended with reference to councillors wdiom 
he had always commended to the King, and of whom his 
Majesty had so high an opinion. At a subsequent meeting 
the Duke took Viglius aside, and assured him tliat he was 
quite of Ms own xeay of thinldng. For certain reasojis, liov> 
ever, he expressed himself as iimdllmg that the rest of the coun- 
cil should be aware of the change in his views. He wished, he 
said, to dissemble. | The astute President, for a moment, 
could not imagine the Governor’s drift. Pie afterwards per- 
eived that the object of this little piece of deception had 
been to close his mouth. The Duke obviously conjectured 
that the President, lulled into security by this secret as- 
surance, would be silent ; that the other councillors, be- 
lieving the President to have adopted the Governor’s views, 
would alter their opinions ; and that the opposition of the 
estates, thus losing its support in the council, would like- 
wise very soon be abandoned. § The President, however, 
was not to be entrapped by this falsehood. He resolutely 
maintained his hostility to the tax, depending for his security 
on the royal opinion, the popular feeling, and the judgment 
of his colleagues. 

The daily meetings of the board were almost entirely oc- 
cupied by this single subject. Although since the arrival of 
Alva the Council of Blood had usiiiq^ed nearly all the func- 
tions of the state and finance councils, yet there now seemed 
a disposition on the part of Alva to seek the counte- 
nance, even while he s|)m'ned the authority, of other func- 
tionaries. He found, however, neither sympathy nor obedi- 
ence. The President stoutly told him that he was endea- 
voring to swim against the stream, that the tax was offen- 
sive to the people, and that the voice of the people was the 

* V%lii Comm. Deo. Dea., s, sxviii. t Ibid. 

t nM,,s. xxx, § Xbitl., s. XXX. 
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voice of God. ^ On the last day of July, however, the Duke 
issued an edict, by which summary collection of the tenth 
and twentieth pence was ordered. t 'I’he whole country was 
immediately in uproar. The estates of every province, the 
assemblies of every city, met and remonstrated. The mer- 
chants suspended ail business, the petty dealers shut up their 
shops. The people congregated together in masses, vowing 
resistance to the illegal and cruel impost. 1 Not a farthing 
was collected. The seven stiver people, ”§ spies of govern- 
ment, who for that paltry daily stipend were employed to 
listen for treason in every tavern, in eveiy huckster’s booth, 
in every alley of every city, were now quite unable to report 
all the curses which %vere hourly heard uttered against the 
tyranny of the Yiceroy. Evidently, his power was declining. 
The councillors resisted him, the common people almost 
defied him. A mercer, to whom he was indebted for thirty 
thousand florins’ wm’th of goods, refused to open his shop, 
lest the tax should be collected on his merchandise. |j The 
Duke confiscated his debt, as the mercer had foreseen, but 
this being a pecuniary sacrifice, seemed preferable to ac- 
quiescence in a measure so vague and so boundless that it 
might easily absorb the whole propei’ty of the country. 

No man saluted the Governor as he passed tlirough the 
streets. i!' Hardly an attempt was made by the people to 
disguise their abhorrence of his person. Alva, on his side, 
gave daily exhibitions of ungovernable fury. At a council 
held on 25th September, 1571, bo stated that the King had 
ordered the immediate enforcement of the edict, Yiglius 
observed that there were many objections to its form. He 
also stoutly denied that the estates had ever given their con- 
sent. Alva fiercely asked the President if be had not him- 
self once maintained that the consent had been granted ! 
Yiglius replied that he had never made such an assertion. 
He had mentioned the conditions and the implied promises 
on the part of government, by which a partial consent had 
been extorted. He never could have said that the consent 
had been accorded, for he had never believed that it could 
be obtained. He had not proceeded far in his argument 
when he was interrupted by the Duke — “ But you said so, 

* Viglii. Comm. Dec. Den., s. ■ 

t Ibid., s. xxxviii. t Ibid., s. xH. Bor,y. 345--34S. 

§ Hoofd, V. 197. 

jl Letter of Comte de Bergb to -Bcinco nf Omnge in Arcb. ei Corrosp. do la 
Maiscrii d’Oran. Na.SH., iii. 409, 410. , . ‘ - M Ibid. 
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joH said SO, you said so,” cried the exasperated Governor, 
in a towering passion, repeating many times this fiat con- 
tradiction to the Presidents statements> Yigilns firmly 
stood his ground. Alva loudly denounced him for the little 
respect he had manifested for his authority. He had hitherto 
done the President good offices, he said, with his Majesty, 
but certainly should not feel justified in concealing his re- 
cent and very unhandsome conduct f 

Yiglius replied that he had always reverently cherished 
the Governor, and had endeavored to merit his favor by 
diligent obsequiousness. He was bound by his oath, hoAv- 
ever, to utter in council that which comported Avith his OAvn 
sentiments and his Majesty’s interests. He had done tliis 
heretofore in presence of emperors, kings, queens, and 
regents, and they had not taken offence. He did not, at 
this horn*, tremble for his grey head, and hoped his Majesty 
would grant him a hearing before condemnation.]; The 
firm attitude of the President increased the irritation of the 
Viceroy. Observing that he knew the proper means of en- 
forcing his authoiity — he dismissed the meeting.! 

Immediately afterwards, he received the visits of his son, 
Don Frederic of Vargas, and other familiars. To these he 
recounted the scene which had taken place, raving the Avhile 
so ferociously against "Viglius as to induce the supposition 
that something serious was intended against him. The re- 
port flew from mouth to mouth. The affiiir became the town 
talk, so that, in the words of the President, it was soon dis- 
cussed by every barber and old woman in Brussels. H His 
friends became alarmed for his safety, while, at the same 
time, the citizens rejoiced that their cause had found so 
poAverful an advocate. Nothing, however, came of these 
threats and these explosions. On the contrary, shortly 
afterwards the Duke gave orders that the tenth penny 
should he remitted upon four great articles — corn, meat, 
wine, and beer.H It was also not to be levied upon raw 
materials used in manufactures. Certainly, these were 
very important concessions. Still the constitutional objec- 
tions remained. Alva could not be made to understand 
why the alcahala, which was raised without difficulty in the 
little town of AIa’-e, should encounter such fierce opposition 

* Yiglii Comm., etc., s. xlv. sdvi, f Ibid., s. xlvii. 

} Ibid., s. xlvii. § Ibid,, s, xlviii. ([ Ibid., s. 1. 

% Ibid., 8, vi. See Bor, v. 345—348. Ibid. 
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in the Netherlands. The estates, he informed the King, 
made a great deal of trouble. They withheld their consent 
at command of their satrap. The motive which influenced 
the leading men was not the interest of factories or 
fisheries, but the fear that for the future they might not be 
able to dictate the law to their sovereign. The people of that 
country, he observed, had still the same character which had 
been described by Julius Csesar.^i^ 

The Duke, however, did not find much sympathy at Ma- 
drid. Courtiers and councillors had long derided his 
schemes. As for the King, his mind was occupied with 
more interestmg matters. Philip lived but to enforce what 
he chose to consider the will of God. While the Duke Avas 
fighting this battle Avith the Netheiiand constitutionalists, 
his master had engaged at home in a secret but most com- 
prehensive scheme. This w'as a plot to assassinate Queen 
Elizabeth of England, and to liberate Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was to be placed on the throne in her stead. This 
project, in which was of course involved the reduction of 
England under the dominion of the ancient Church, could 
not but prove attractive to Philip. It included a conspiracy 
against a friendly sovereign, immense service to the Church, 
and a murder. Thus, although the Moorish revolt Avithin 
the heart of his kingdom had hardly been terminated^ — 
although his legions and his navies Avere at that instant 
engaged in a contest of no ordinary importance Avith the 
Turkish empire— although the Netherlands, still main- 
taining then hostility and their hatred, required the flower 
of the Spanish army to compel their submission, he did not 
hesitate to accept the dark adA^enture which Avas offered to 
him by ignoble hands. 

One Eidolfi, a Florentine, long resident in England, had 
been sent to the Netherlands as secret agent of the Duke 
of Norfolk. Ah^a read his chai’acter immediately, and de- 
nounced him to Philip as a loose, prating creature, f utterly 
unfit to be entrusted Avith affairs of importance. Philip,, 
however, thinking more of the plot than of his fellow-actors, 
welcomed die agent of the conspiracy to Madrid, listened 
to his disclosures attentively, and, without absolutely com- 

* CoiTDspondanco de Philippe II,, li. 1063. 

t “ Un graa parlanohin.” — Correspondanco do Philippe IL, ii. 180, note. 
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mittiBg himself hy direct promises, dismissed him -with 
many expressions of encouragement. 

On the 12th of July, 1571, Philip mnte to the Duke of 
Alva, giving an account of his interview with Eoherto Bi- 
dolh^^' The envoy, after relating the suferings of the 
Queen of Scotland, had laid before him a plan for her 
liberation. If the Spanish monarch were willing to assist 
the Duke of Norfolk and his friends,^ it would be easy to 
put upon Mary’s head the crown of England. She was 
then to intermarry with Norfolk. The kingdom of Eng- 
land was again to acknowledge the authority of Borne, and 
the Catholic religion to he eveiywhere restored. The most 
favorable moment for the execution of the plan would be 
in August or September. As Queen Elizabeth w^oulcl at 
that season quit London for the country, an opportunity 
would be easily found /or seimig and 7 mirdermg her. Pius Y., 
to whom Pddolfi had opened the whole matter, highly ap- 
proved the scheme, and warmly urged Philip’s co-operation. 
Poor and ruined as he was himself, the Pope protested 
that he was ready to sell his chalices, and even his own 
vestments, to provide funds for the cause. f Philip had re- 
plied that few words were necessary to persuade him. His 
desire to see the enterprise succeed %vas extreme, notwith- 
standing the difficulties by which it w^as surrounded. He 
would rehect earnestly upon the subject, in the hojie that 
God, whose came it was, would enlighten and assist him. 
Thus much he had stated to Bidolfi, but he had informed 
his council afterwards that he was determined to carry out 
the scheme by certain means of which die Duke would soon 
be informed. The end proposed was to Jdll or to capture 
Elimheth, to set at liberty the Queen of Scotland, and to 
put upon her head the crown of England. In tiiis enter- 
prise he instructed the Duke of Alva secretly to assist, 
without, however, resorting to open hostilities in his own 
name or in that of his sovereign. He desired to be in- 
formed how many Spaniards the Duke could put at the 
disposition of the conspirators. They, had asked for six 
thousand axquebusiers for England, twm thousand for Scot- 

* Gon-espondance de PHlippe II., il 1038. 

“ Y offi'esdendome su assistencia en general, sin descender k eosa par- 
ticular, mas de siendo necessario, dungiM Bstd/vco HYiuy pobro y gastado, 
ponria liasfca los cidLces y sn propria^ veste."*— Correspondance do Fiiilippe 
IL,n. 1038. 
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land, two thonsand for Ireland. Besides these troops, the 
Viceroy ^' was direGted to provide immediately four thou- 
sand arquebuses and two thousand corslets. Bor the ex- 
penses of the enterprise Philip would immediately remit 
two hundred thousand crowns. Alva was instructed to keep 
the affair a profound secret from his councillors. Even 
Plopper at Madrid knew nothing of the matter, wdiile the 
Eing had only expressed himself in general terms to the 
nuncio and to Bidolfi, then already on his "way to the 
Netherlands. The King concluded his letter by saying, 
that from what he had 7iow written with hu oivn hand, the 
Duke could infer how much he had this affair at heart. It 
was unnecessary for him to say more, persuaded as he "was 
that the Duke would take as profound an interest in it as 
himself, t 

Alva perceived all the rashness of the scheme, and felt 
how- impossible it would be for him to comply with Philip’s 
orders. To send an army from the Netiierlands into Eng- 
land for the purpose of dethroning and killing a most poj>u- 
lai' sovereign, and at the same time to preserve the most 
amicable relations with the countiy, was rather a desperate 
undertaking. A force of ten thousand Spaniai’ds, under 
Chiappin Yitelli, and other favorite officers of the Duke, 
would hardly prove a trifle to be overlooked, nor would their 
operations be susceptible of very fiiendly explanations. The 
Governor therefore assured Philip! that he “highly ap- 
plauded his master for his plot. He could not kelp rendering 
infinite thanks to God for having made him vassal to such a 
Prince He praised exceedingly the resolution which his 
Majesty had taken. § After this preamble, however, he pro- 
ceeded to pour cold water upon his sovereign’s ardor. He 
decidedly expressed the opinion that Philip should not pro- 
ceed in such an undertaking until at any rate the party of 
the Duke of Norfolk had obtained possession of Elizabeth s 
person. Should the King declare himself prematurely, he 
might be sure that the Venetians, breaking oif their alliance 
widi him, would make their peace with the Turk ; and tliat 
Elizabetli would, perhaps, conclude that marriage with the 

^ Tlio title of Viceroy, oceasionjUly given to tlie Duke, is, of com’se, not 
strictly correct — ^tho Netheiiands not constituting a kingdom. 

t Gomspondanco do Philippe IL, ii, 1038. t Ibid., li. 304L 

§ no puedo descar de dar ie (a JDios) infiwitm gradm qm me haya heeho 
msallo de tal prwicipe, y alabar nmcho la rcsoliicion aue V. M- ha tomudo.” — 
Ibid., it. 1041, 
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Duke of Alen^on ■wliicli now seemed but a pleasantry. 
Moreoyer, he expressed his want of confidence in the Duke 
of Norfolk, -whom he considered as a poor creature with but 
little courage.'^ He also expressed his doubts concerning 
the prudence and capacity of Don G-ueran de Espes, his 
Majesty’s ambassador at London. 

It was not long before these machinations became known 
in England. The Queen of Scots was guarded more closely 
than ever, the Duke of Norfolk was arrested ; yet Philip, 
whose share in the conspiracy had remained a secret, was 
not discouraged by the absolute explosion of the whole affair. 
He still held to an impossible pmpose with a tenacity which 
resembled fatuity. He avowed that his obligations in the 
sight of God were so strict that he was still determined to 
proceed in the sacred cause, f He remitted, therefore, the 
promised funds to the Duke of Alva, and urged him to act 
with proper secrecy and promptness. 

The Viceroy was not a little perplexed by these remark- 
able instructions. None but lunatics could continue to 
conspire, after the conspiracy had been exposed and the 
conspirators arrested. Yet this was what his Catholic Ma- 
jesty expected of his Governor-General. Alva complained, 
not unreasonably, of the contradictory demands to which 
he was subjected. I He was to cause no rupture with Eng- 
land, yet he was to send succor to an imprisoned traitor ; he 
was to keep all his operations secret from his council, yet 
he was to send all his army out of the country, and to or- 
ganize an expensive campaign. He sneered at the flippancy 
of Bidolfi, who imagined that it was the work of a moment 
to seize the Queen of England, to liberate the Queen of 
Scotland, to take possession of the Tower of London, and 
to bum the fleet in the Thames. “Were yotir Majesty and 
the Queen of England acting together^ he observed, “it would 
be impossible to execute the plm proposed by Eidolfi.”§ 
The chief danger to he apprehended was from France and 
Geraiany. Were those counhies not to interfere, he would 
undertake to make Philip sovereign of England before the 
winter, [j Their opposition, however, was sufficient to make 
the enterprise not only difficult, hut impossible. He begged 
his master not to be precipitate in the most important affair 

* “ AI Duqne tengo le por flaco y de, poco animo.”— CorrespoiKlance de 
BMHppe IL, ii. 104^^^ t Ifeid., ii. 1043. 

% Ibid., 1045, § Ibid. 
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wliieli iiad been negotiated by man since Chmt eume upon 
earth. y i^othmg less, he said, than the existence of the 
Christian faith was at stake, for, should his ]\Iajesty fail in 
this undertaking, not one stone of the ancient religion would 
hp left upon another He again warned the King of the 
contemptible character of Eidolfi, wiio had spoken of the 
affair so freely that it w^as a common subject of discussion 
on the Bourse at Antwerp,! and he reiterated in all his 
letters his distrust of the parties prominently engaged in 
the transaction. 

Such was the general tenor of the long despatches ex- 
changed between tlie King and the Duke of Alva upon this 
iniquitous scheme. The Duke showed himself reluctant 
tiiroughout the whole affair, although he certainly never op- 
posed his master’s project by any arguments founded upon 
good faith, Christian charity, or the sense of honor. To kill 
the Queen of England, subvert the laws of her realm, bum 
her fleets, and butcher her subjects, while the mask of amity 
and entire consideration was sedulously preserved — all these 
projects were admitted to be strictly meritorious in them- 
selves, although objections were taken as to the time and 
mode of execution. 

Alva never positively refused to accept his share in the 
enterprise, but he took care not to lift his finger till the ca- 
tastrophe in England had made all attempts futile. Philip, 
on the other hand, never positively withdrew from the con- 
spiracy, but, after an infinite deal of writing and intriguing, 
concluded by leaving the whole affair in the hands of Alva.t 
The only sufferer for Philip’s participation in the plot -was 
the Spanish envoy at London, Don Gueran de Espes. This 
gentleman was formally dismissed by Queen Elizabeth, for 
having given treacherous and hostile advice to the Duke of 
Alva and to Philip, but her Majesty at the same time ex- 
pressed the most profound 'consideration for her brother of 
Spain. § 

Towards the close of the same year, however (December 

* “ Por amor de Dios pido St V. M. qxie su gran celo no lo lleve a, eiTar el 
mayor negotio de Bios que so ha tretado despnes que el vino k laticrra, porqno 
no pende ineiios qne acabarse su religion, quo errandolo V. M. no qneda en 
toda la Ci-istianidad piedra sobre piedra en ella.” — Correspondance de Phi- 
lippe IT., ii. 1045. t Ibid., ii. 1049. 

t Ibid., ii. 1051. 

§ Letter of Queen Eliisabetli to Philip II., in Correspondance de Philippe II., 
ii. 106D. ' 
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Ln).Mva se.t two 

bribed by the piomio . ™ Qtl^gr^ise.-!‘ The envoy, 

Elizabeth, quietly, g^j^gnarch of this scheme, 

^^IflJ&S^heXkev^as sruleeKited and 

added that me -uuki.^ that nothing co^n^ ex- 

discovery J’^®gg^Qians Lre not destined to success, 
ceed his rage. ^ , Tinb e unon the Queen’s life were re- 

but the attempts of the wi^^+een months later (August, 

newed from time to time, g ^ Philip, came from 

1573V two Scotchmen, pensionei. i nni-.p„ 

|Z with secret “rArS* laS eS 

S her rom lo Mmy of Scot?aXwho woSd thus be in 
theh pow^rnd whose son was to be seized, and bestowed 
in mmriage in such a way as to make them perpetual mas- 

ters of both kingdoms. I +rv iiicmicQ +bp merits 

Tt does not belong to this histoi^ ta discuss the ments, 

nor to narrate the fortunes, of that bickering and frmt- 

sir. -hieh h«l '■«“ r*“™;°Sef r hi. at 

bv Pbilin with Venice and the Holy See against me 
Tmk The revolt of Granada had at last, after a two yearn 
«le been subdued, and tbe remnants of the romanUe 
S^vhieb had once swayed Hie Peninsula been swept into 
slavery The Moors had sustained the uneqilal coiifliet 
with a constancy not to have been, expected of so gentle a 
people “If & nation meek .as lambs could resist so 
havely,” said the Prince of Orange, “ what ought not to he 
expected of a hardy people like the Netherlanders . | Don 
Tl-m of Austria, having concluded a series of somewhat in- 
glorious forays against women, children, and hed-iidclen old 
men, in AndLsia and Granada, had OTived, m August of this 
year, at Naples, to take command of the combined fleet in 
Le Levant. 11 The battle of Lepanto had been fought, ,1 hut 

» Correispoiidaiico de Charles TX. etUondoaoet. Com. Hoy. de i’Hist., iv. 

" M'on malsto a htea ed moyead^aite prisomiier la royae d’A-agUteive, 
mais il la voulloit ttier,” etc. ete.--Xl>ia. 

s A.rcliives et Correspenuanco, ixi, ntra 

I D^Thoa, liv. 1. t. yi. m etseq. Cahrem tt. jxm 678, ot seq. 
t De Thou, t. Vi. 238, et 8^; Chitera, «• 23. 692, 693. 
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tlie quarrelsome and contradictory coBcliict of tlie allies bad 
rendered tlie splendid -victoiy coinparatively barren. It 
was no less true, howeYer, that the blunders of the infidels 
had previously enabled Philip to extricate himself \YitIi 
better success from the dangers of the Moorish revolt than 
might have been Ms fortune. Had the rebels succeeded in 
holding Granada and the mountains of Andalusia, and had 
they been supported, as they had a inglit to expect, by the 
forces of the Sultan, a different aspect might have been given 
to the conffict, and one far less triumphant for Spain. Had 
a prince of vigorous ambition and comprehensive policy 
governed at that moment the Tuiidsh empire, it would have 
cost Philip a serious sti'uggle to maintain himself in his he- 
reditary dominions. ‘While he was plotting against the life 
and throne of Elizabeth, he might have had cause to tremble 
for his own. Fortunately, however, for his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, Selim was satisfied to secure himself in the possession 
of the Isle of Venus, with its fimitful vineyards. “ To shed 
the blood” of Cyprian vines, in which he was so enthusiastic 
a connoisseur, was to him a more exhilarating occupation 
than to pursue, amid carnage and hardships, the splendid 
dream of a re-estahlished Eastern caliphate.'^ 

On the S5th Sept, 1571, a commission of Governor- 
General of the Netherlands was at last issued to John de 
la Cerda, Duke of Medina Goeli.i- Philip, in compliance 
with the Duke’s repeated requests, and perhaps not entirely 
satisfied with the recent course of events in the provinces, 
had at last, after great hesitation, consented to Alva’s 
resignation. His successor,’ however, was not immedi- 
ately to take his departure, and in the meantime the 
Diilie was instructed to persevere in his faithful ser- 
vices. These services had, for the present, reduced them-, 
selves to a perpetual and not veiy triumphant altercation 
with his council, with the estates, and with the people, on 
the subject of his abominahle tax. He was entirely alone. 
They who had stood unflinchingly at Ms side when the 
only business of the adminishati on was to burn heretics, 
turned their backs upon him now that he had engaged in 
this desperate conflict with the whole money-power of the 
country. The King was far from cordial in his support, the 
councillors much too crafty to retain their hold upon the 

^ De Then, vi, i. 60. Cabrera, lib. ix. etc- 

t Correspondance de PMlippe II., ii. 1055. 
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wlieel, to 'v^Mch they had only attached themselves in its 
ascent Yiglius and Berlaymont, Noircarmes and Aerseliot, 
<;>pposed and almost defied the man they now thought sink- 
ing, and kept the King constantly informed of the vast 
distress which the financial measures of the Duke were 
causing.^ 

Quite at the close of the year, an elaborate petition from 
the estates of Brabant was read before the state-conneil.f 
It contained a strong remonstrance against the tenth penny. 
Its repeal was strongly urged, upon the ground that its col- 
lection would involve the country in uniyersal ruin. Upon 
this, Alva burst forth in one of the violent explosions of 
rage to which he was subject. The prosperity of the Ne- 
therlands, he protested, was not dearer to the inhabitants 
than to himself. He swore by the cross, and by the most 
holy of holies, preserved in the church of Saint Gudule, 
that had he been but a private individual, living in Spain, 
he would, out of the love he bore the provinces, have rushed 
to their defence had their safety been endangered.]: He 
felt, therefore, deeply wounded that malevolent persons 
should thus insinuate that he had even wished to injure the 
country, or to exercise tyranny over its citizens. The tenth 
penny, he continued, was necessary to the defence of the 
land, and was much preferable to quotas. It tvas Mgkhj 
wzpivjoer that every man in the rabble should know how much 
was contributed, because each individual, learning the gross 
amount, would imagine that he had paid it all himself. § In 
conclusion, he observed that, broken in health, and stricken 
in years as he felt himself, he was now most anxious to re- 
turn, and was daily looking with eagerness for the arrival of 
the Duke of Medina Ooeli.|l 

Dining the course of this same year, die Prince of Orange 
had been continuing his preparations. He had sent his 
agents to every place where a hope was held out to him of 
obtaining 'support. Money was what he was naturally most 
anxious to obtain from individuals; open and warlike assist- 
ance what he demanded from governments. His funds, little 
by little, were increasing, owing to the generosity of many 
obscure persons, and to the daring exploits of the beggars 

Correspondance <le Philippe IL, 'ii, 1056. Letter from Bishop of Yprcs 
to Pliilip, 1073, 1074. Eepoits di-awn up by Don Francis de Alara on the 
state of the provinces, 1097. Letters from Bishops of Ypres, Ghent, Bni<>-es. 

i Viglii Comm. Dec, Den., s. lx. % ibid. ° 
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of tlie sea. His mission, howeyer, to tlie iiortliem conrts 
had failed. His envoys had been received in Sweden and 
Denmark with barren courtesy.^ The Duke of Alva, on the 
other hand, never alluded to the Prince but with contempt; 
knowing not that the ruined outlaw was slowly underminiiig 
the very ground beneath the monarch’s feet ; dreaming not 
that the feeble strokes which he despised were the opening 
blows of a century’s conflict; foreseeing not that long before 
its close the chastised province was to expand into a great 
republic, and that the name of the outlaw was to become 
almost divine. 

Granvelie had already recommended that the young Count 
cle Buren should be endowed with certain lands in Spain, in 
exchange for his hereditary estates, in order that the name 
and fame of the rebel William should be for ever extin- 
guished in the Netheiiands.f With the same view, a new 
sentence against the Prince of Orange was now proposed by 
the Viceroy. This was to execute him solemnly in effigy, 
to drag his escutcheon through the streets at the tails of. 
horses, and after having broken it in pieces, and thus can- 
celled his armorial bearings, to declare him and his de- 
scendants ignoble, infamous, and incapable of holding pro- 
perty or estates.! Could a leaf or two of future history have 
been unrolled to King, Cardinal, and Governor, they might 
have found the destined fortune of the rebel’s house not ex- 
actly in accordance with the plan of summary extinction thus 
laid down. 

Not discouraged, the Prince continued to send his emis- 
saries in every direction. Diedrich Sonoy, his most trust- 
W'Orthy agent, who had been chief of the legation to the 
northern courts, was now actively canvassing the govern 
ments and peoples of Germany with the same object! 
Several remarkable papers from the hand of Orange were 
used upon this service. A letter, drawn up and signed by 
his own hand, recited, in brief and sticking language, the his- 
tory of his campaign in 156&, and of his subsequent efforts 
in the sacred cause. |[ It was now necessary, he said, that 
others should share in his sacrifices. 

Similar instructions were given to other agents, and a 
paper called die Harangue, drawn up according to his sug- 

* Bor, V. 334—340. Hoofd, vi. 210. 

f CorrespoBdancQ de Philippe II., ii. 959, t Ibid., 1027. 

§ Bor, vi. 362. !1 See it in Bor, "vi. 362, 363. 
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gestioiis, was also extensively circulated. This document is 
important to all who are interested in his history and charac* * * § 
ter,^' He had not before issued a missive so stamped with 
the warm, religious impress of the reforming party”. Sadly, 
but without despondency, the Harangue recalled the mis- 
fortunes of the past, and depicted the gloom of the present. 
Earnestly, hut not fanatically, it stimulated hope and solicited 
aid for the future. 

These m*gent appeals did not remain fruitless. The 
strength of the Prince w^as slowly but steadily increasing. 
Meantime the abhorrence with which Alva was universally 
regarded had nearly reached to frenzy. In the beginning 
of the year 15T2, Don Erancis’de Atoa, Philip’s ambassador 
in Trance, visited Brussels, f He bad already been en- 
lightened as to the consequences of the Duke’s course by 
the immense immigration of Netherland refugees to France, 
which he had witnessed with his own eyes. On his journey 
towards Brussels he had been met near Cambray by Noir- 
carmes. Even that “ cruel animal,” as Ploogstraaten had 
called him, the butcher of Tournay and Valenciennes, had 
at last been roused to alarm, if not to pity, by the sufferings 
of the country. “ The Duke will never disabuse his mind 
of this filthy tenth penny,” t said he to Alava. He sprang 
from his chair with great emotion as the ambassador alluded 
to the flight of merchants and artisans from the provinces. 

Sehor Don Francis,” cried he, there are ten thousand 
more who are on the point of leaving the country, if the 
Governor does not pause in his career. God grant that no 
disaster arise beyond human power to remedy.”! 

The ambassador arrived in Brussels, and took up his 
lodgings in the palace. Here he found the Duke just 
recovering from a flt of the gout, in a state of mind suf* 
flciently savage. He became much excited as Don Francis 
began to speak of the emigration, and he assured him 
that there was gross deception on the subject. |i The envoy 
replied that he could not be mistaken, for it was a matter 
which, so to speak, he had touched with his own fingers, 
and seen with his own eyes. The Duke, persisting that 
.Don Francis had been abused and misinformed, turned the 

* Boe the Harangne In Bov, vk 363— -365. 

t Con'espondtmeo de Philippe II., il, 1073, 1074, 

% “ Desta negra decinm.^ —Ibid., ii. 1073. 

§ IMd. il Ihid. 
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eonversation to other^ topics/ ''Next day the a.ml3a.ssador 
received visits from Berlaymont and his son, the Seigneur 
. de HiergeSi, He was^ taken aside^ by each of them, separately. 
“ Thank Hod you have come hither,” said they, in neariy 
the same words, “that you may^ fully comprehend the 
condition of the provinces, and without delay admonish Ms 
Majesty of the impending danger.”t. Ail his visitors ex- 
pressed the same sentiments. Don Frederic of Toledo 
furnished the only exception, assuring the envoy that his 
father’s hnancial measures Avere opposed by Noircarmes 
and others, only because it depriYed them of tlieir occu- 
pation and their mfluence.f This dutiful language, how- 
eyer, wms to be expected in one of whom Secretary Albornoz 
had written, that he was the greatest comfort to his father, 
and the most divine genius ever known. | It was unfor- 
tunately corroborated by no other inhabitant of the country. 

On the thud day Don Francis went to take his leave. 
The Duke begged him to inform his Majesty of the im- 
patience with which he was expecting the ariival of his 
successor, § He then informed his guest that they had 
already begun to collect the tenth penny in Brabant, the 
most obstinate of all the provinces. “ What do you say to 
that, Don Francis ? ” he cried, with exultation. Alava replied 
that he thought none the less, that the tax \vould encounter 
many obstacles, and begged him earnestly to reflect. He 
assured him, moreover,, that he should, without reserve, 
express his opinions fully to the King. The Duke used the 
same language wKich Don Frederic had held, concerning 
the motives of those who opposed the tax. “ It may be so,” 
said Don Francis, “ but at any rate, all have agreed to sing 
to the same tune.” A little startled, the Duke rejoined, 
“ Do you doubt that the cities will keep their promises ? 
Depend upon it, I shall find the means to compel them.” 
“ God grant it may be so/’ said Alva, “ but in my poor judg- 
ment you will have need of all your prudence and of MI 
your authority, ”11 

The ambassador did not wait till he could communicate 
with his sovereign by word of. mouth. He fonvarded to 
Spain ash ample account of his observations and deductions, 

•5^ Con-espondance de Philippe II., iL 3073. f Ibid. 

+ El mas divine ingenio.” — Letter to Cayas., Correspondance de Philippe 
IL, ii. 886. 

§ Ibid,, ii. 1073. ' {] Ibid. 
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He painted to Philip in liyely colors the hatred entertained 
hy ail men for the Duke. The whole nation, he assured 
his Majesty, united in one cry, “Let him begone, let him 
begone, let him begone As for the imposition of the 
tenth penny, that, in the opinion of Don Francis, was 
utterly impossible. Pie moreover warned his Majesty that 
Alva was busy in forming secret alliances with the Catholic 
princes of Europe, which would necessarily lead to de- 
fensive leagues among the Protestants.f 

While thus, during the earlier part of the year 1572, the 
Prince of Orange, discouraged by no defeats, was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to maintain the cause of liberty, 
and while at the same time the most stanch supporters of 
arbitrary power were unanimous in denouncing to Philip 
the insane conduct of his Viceroy, the letters of Alva him- 
self were natoally full of complaints and expostulations. 
It was in vain, he said, for him to look for a confidential 
councillor, now that matters which he had wished to be 
kept so profoundly secret that the very earth should not 
hear of them, had been proclaimed aloud above the tiles of 
every house-top. t Nevertheless, he would he cut into little 
pieces but his Majesty should be obeyed, while he remained 
alive to enforce the royal commands.! There were none 
who had been ever faithful but Beiiaym on t, he said, and 
even he had been neutral in the affair of the tax. ‘ He had 
rendered therein neither good nor bad offices, but, as his 
Majesty was awm^e, Berlaymont was entirely ignorant of 
business, and “ knew nothing more than to be a good fel- 
low,” 11 That being the case he recommended Hierges, son 
of the “ good fellow,” as a proper person to be governor of 
Friesland.1T 

The deputations appointed by the different provinces to 
confer personally with the Iving received a reprimand upon 
their arrival, for having dared to come to Spain without 
permission. Further punishment, however, than this re- 
buke was not inflicted. They were assured tliat the King 
■was highly displeased with their venturing to bring re- 
monstrances against the tax, but they were comforted wdth 
the assurance that his Majesty would take the srjbject of 

* ** Todo el pueblo esta eu mycb, vaya, vaya /”—CoiTesponclance do Philippe 
n., ii. 1074. 

t Ibid. t Ibid., ii.; 1095. § Fold. 

Il “ Y no sabe mas que ser bueu bombi’e.”— Ibid., ii. 1103. *11 Ibid. 
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their petition into consideration.'^' Tims, the expectations 
of Alva were disappointed, for the tenth penny was not 
formally confirmed ; and the hopes of the provinces frus- 
trated, because it was not distinctly disavowed 

Matters had reached another crisis in the provinces. 
“Had we money now,” wrote the Prince of Orange, “we 
should, with the help of God, hope to effect something. 
This is a time when, with even small sums, more can be 
efi'ected than at other seasons with ampler funds.”f The 
citizens w^ere in open revolt against the tax. In order that 
the tenth penny should not he levied upon every sale of 
goods, the natural but desperate remedy w^as adopted — no 
goods were sold at all. Not only the wholesale commerce 
of the provinces w^as suspended, hut the minute and indis- 
pensable traffic of daily life was entirely at a stand. The 
shops were all shut. “ The brewers,” says a contemporary, 
“refused to brew, the bakers to bake, the tapsters to tap.’’ J 
Multitudes, thrown entirely out of employment, and wholly 
dependent upon charity, swarmed in every city. The sol- 
diery, furious for their pay, which Alva had for many months 
neglected to furnish, grew daily more insolent ; the citizens, 
maddened by outrage and hardened by despair, became more 
and more obstinate in their resistance ; while the Duke, ren- 
dered inflexible by opposition and insane by wTath, regarded 
flue ruin which he had caused with a malignant spirit wiiich 
had long ceased to be human. “ The disease is gnawing at 
our vitals,” wrote Viglius;§ “ everybody is suffering for the 
wmit of the necessaries of life. Multitudes are in extreme 
and hopeless poverty. My interest in the welfare of the 
commonwealth,” he continued, “ induces me to send these 
accounts to Spain. For myself, I fear nothing. Broken by 
sickness and acute physical suffering, I should leave life 
without regret.” 

The aspect of the capital was that of a city stricken with 
the plague. Articles of tlie most absolute necessity could 
not be obtained. It was impossible to buy bread, or meat, 
or beer. The tyrant, beside himself with rage at being thus 
braved in his very lair, privately sent for Master Carl, the 

* “Belalion of what passed from the arrival of the deputies at Madrid till 
20th April, 1572.” — Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1105. 

t Bor, Vi. 362. 

t Be Brouwers en wildeu niet hrouwen, de Backers en wildea niethacken, 
noch Tappers niet tappen.” — Bor, vi. 361. 

§ Yighi Epist. ad Joach, Hopper., 126. 
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executioner.^" In order to exhibit an unexpected and salutarj 
example, he had determined to hang eighteen of the lead- 
ing tradesmen of the city in the doors of their own shops, 
with the least possible delay and without the slightest form 
of trial.t Master Carl was ordered, on the very night of his 
interview with the Duke, to prepare eighteen strong cords, 
and eighteen ladders twelve feet in length. I this 

simple arrangement, Alva was disposed to make manifest 
on the morrow, to the burghers of Brussels, that justice ^vas 
thenceforth to be carried to every man’s door. He supposed 
that the spectacle of a dozen and a half of Butchers and 
bakers suspended in front of the shops which they had re- 
fused to open, would give a more eiSective stimulus to trade 
than any to be expected from alignment or proclamation. 
The hangman was making ready his cords and ladders; 
Hon Frederic of Toledo was closeted with President Yigiias,§ 
who, somewhat against his will, was aroused at midnight to 
draw the warrants for these impromptu executions; Alva 
was availing with grim impatience for the dawn upon which 
the show was to be exhibited, when an unforeseen event sud- 
denly arrested the homely tragedy. In the night arrived 
the intelligence that the town of Brill had been captured. 
The Duke, feeling the full gravity of the situation, post- 
poned the chastisement which he had thus secretly j.)laniied 
to a more convenient season, in order, without an instant's 
hesitation; to avert the consequences of this new movement 
on the part of the rebels'. The seizure of Brill w^as the 
Dem ex macMna which unexpectedly solved both the inex- 
' tricahle knot of the situation and the hangman’s noose. || 

Allusion has more than once been made to those formld- 
• able partisans of the patriot cause, the marine outlaw's. 
Cheated of half their bbthiight by nature, and' now driven 
forth from their narrow isthmus by tyranny, the exiled Hob 
landers took to the ocean. Its boundless fields, long arable 
to tlieir industry, became more fruitful than ever now- that 
oppression was transforming a peaceful seafaring people 
into a nation of corsairs. Briven to outlawry and poverty, 
no doubt many Netherlanders plunged into crime. The 
patriot party had long since laid aside the respectful xleport- 
ment which had provoked the sarcasms of the loyalists. 

* Bor, vi. 261. 1 Ibid, Stirada, lib. vil 367. HooM, vi. 216. 

4: Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. . § Bor, vi. 361. Hoofd, vi. 216. 

Strada, lib. tU. 367. Bor, Hoofd, supr^. 
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The beggars of 'the sea^' asked^ their arms^ thrGiifh:the months 
of their: caimoa.' Uiifortoateijr,: thej but toO' often made' 
their cleniaiids npon both friend and foe/* Erery ruined 
nierchant, every banished lord, every reckless mariner, who 
was willing today the commercial world under contribution 
to repair his damaged fortunes, could, without niueh diffi- 
culty, be supplied with a vessel and crew at some northern 
port, under color of cruising against the Yiceroy’s govern- 
nient.t Nor was the ostensible motive simply a pretext. 
To make war upon Alva was the leading object of all these 
freebooters, and they were usually furnished by the Prince of 
Orange, in his- capacity^ of sovereign, with letters of marque 
for that purpose.l The Prince, indeed, did his utmost to 
control and direct an evil which had inevitably grown- out 
of the horrors of the time; His Admiral, William de la 
March, was, however, incapable of comprehending the lofty 
X3ur poses of his superior. A wild, sanguinary, licentious 
noble, wearing his hair and beard unshorn, according to 
ancient Batavian custom, until the death of his relative 
Egmont should ha\"e been expiated, a worthy descendant 
of the Wild Boar of Ardennes, this hirsute and savage cor- 
sair seemed an embodiment of vengeance. He had sworn to 
wreak upon Alva and upon popery the deep revenge owed 
to them by the Netherland nobility, and in the cruelties 
afterwards practised by him upon monks and priests, the 
Blood-€ouncil learned that their example had made at least 
one ripe scholar among the rebels.§ He wus lying, at this 
epoch, with his fleet on the southern coast of England, from 
which advantageous position he was now to be ejected in a 
summary manner. [j 

* Letter of Prince of Orange to tlie refugee church at Loudon, 26th Febru- 
ar 5 % 1573. — Archives de la Maison d’Orange Nassau, iv. 63 — 66. 

t “ Nam audacissimus quisque Belgica extorres ct in ops exilium metuentes, 
in naves se conjecerant, aliasque complures obvias per vim, naeti, aucto numero, 
prjedabuncli oceano et per oram maiitimam vagabantur. In banc niultitudinem 
Aurasioiiensis, quanquam jus et regimen aberant, gijeeiem imperii retinebat, 
distribiitls per codicillos potestiitibus.” — ^Groth Anna!., lib. ii. 40, | Ibid. 

§ Vide Bor, vi. 365. Y. Meteren, 64. Hoofd, 216, seq. — See also Van Wyn 
op Wagenaex', vi. 86; Van der Yynckt, il. 127 ; Grotii Ann., lib. ii. 49; Ulloa, 
Oomincut., i. 60. 

1! The pi’actice of effecting marine insurances took a gi'eat .and rapid exten- 
sion from these and similar piracies. Eenom de France MS. (ii. 12) supposes 
the system to have been invented by the Antwerp merchants at this epoch, Tho 
custom, however, was doubtless established at an earlier period in Flanders, 
England, Italy, and Spain. The statute 43 Eliz. c. 12, on the subject, speaks 
■of the immemorial usage among merchants, both English and foreign, to pro- 
cure insurance on ships and goods. The Duke of Alva, at this time, after con- 
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Tile negotiations between the Duke of Alva and Queen 
Elizabeth had already assumed an amicable tone, and were 
fast ripening to an adjustment. It lay by no means in 
that sovereign’s disposition to involve herself at this junc- 
ture in a war with Philip, and it was urged upon her govern- 
nient by Alva’s commissioners, that the continued counte- 
nance afforded by the English people to the Netherland 
cruisers must inevitably lead to that result. In the latter 
days of March, therefore, a sentence of virtual excommuni- 
cation was pronounced against De la March and his rovers. 
A peremptory order of Elizabeth forbade any of her subjects 
to supply them with meat, bread, or beef.^' The command 
being strictly complied with, their further stay was rendered 
impossible. Twenty-four vessels accordingly, of various 
sizes, commanded by De le March, Treslong, Adam van 
Plaren, Brand, and other distinguished seamen, set sail 
from D over f in the very last days of March. I Being almost 
in a state of starvation, these adventurers were naturally 
anxiou^ to supply themselves wuthfood. They determined 
to make a sudden foray upon the coasts of North Holland, 
and accordingly steered for Enkhuizen, both because it was 
a rich sea-port and because it contained many secret par- 
tisans of the Prince. On Palm Sunday they captured two 
Spanish merchantmen. Soon afterwards, however, the wind 
becoming contrary, they were unable to double the Helder 
or the Texel, and on Tuesday, the 1 st of April, having 
abandoned their original intention, they dropped down 
towards Zeland, and entered the broad mouth of the river 
Meuse. Between the town of Brill, upon the southern lip 
of this estuary, and Maaslandsluis, about half a league 
distant, upon the opposite side, the squadron suddenly 
appeared at about two o’clock of an April afternoon, to the 

sultation wifh the mereliaxits, <lrew tip an edict regulating contracts of assu- 
rance ; stipulating that the sum insured shotild he less than the ptst and coni- 
nioii value of the property insured, one-tenth at least remaining at the risk of 
the insurer, and preserihing the forms for the policies. A public officer was 
appointed to keep register of these contracts, which, without such registration, 
were to he invalid. Masters, pilots, and sailoi's were not allowed to insure 
their wages, or anything belonging to them. Fraud ou the part of the insurers 
or the insured was punished with death and confiscation. These contracts 
were, however, entirely insufficient to protect vessels, which were plundered 
daily by ee canaille de corsaires,” which infested every sea and bay. — Eenom 
de France MS., ii. c. 12, 

■ ^ Bor, vi. 366, 366, 

t Probably Dover. See in. particular Van Wyn op Wagenaer, vi. 77 ; also 
Meteren, 08. $ Ikuvubisup. "Wagenaer, vi. 340, seq.. 
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great astonisliment of tlie inhabitants of both places.^ It 
seemed too lai’ge a fleet to be a mere collection of trading 
vessels, nor did they appear to be Spanish ships. Peter 
Koppelstok, a sagacious fenyman, informed the passengers 
whom he happened to be conveying across the river, that the 
strangers were evidently the water beggars, f The dreaded 
name filled his hearers with consternation, and they became 
eager to escape from so perilous a vicinity. Having duly 
landed his customers, however, who hastened to spread the 
news of the impending invasion, and to prepare for defence 
or flight, the stout ferr}Tnan, who was secretly favorable to 
the cause of liberty, rowed boldly out to inquire the desti- 
nation and pm’poses of the fleet. 

The vessel which he first hailed was that commanded 
by William de Blois, Seigneur of Treslong. This adven- 
turous noble, whose bx'other had been executed by the 
Duke of Alva in 1568 , | had himself fought by the side of 
Oount Louis at Jemmingen, and, although covered with 
wounds, had been one of the few who escaped alive from 
that horrible carnage. During the intervening period he 
had become one of the most famous rebels on the ocean, 
and he had always been well known in Brill, where his 
father had been governor for the Edhg. § He at once re-, 
cognized Koppelstok, and hastened wiSi him on hoard the 
Admiral’s ship, assuring De la Marck that the ferryman was 
exactly the man for their purpose. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that a landing should be effected, for the people were 
without the necessaries of life. Captain Martin Brand had 
visited the ship of Adam van Haren, as soon as they had 
dropped anchor in the Meuse, begging for food. I gave 
him a cheese,” said Adam, afterwards relating the occurrence, 
'' and assured him that it was the last article of food to be 
found in the ship.”j| The other vessels were equally desti- 
tute. Under the circumstances, it was necessary to attempt 
a landing. Treslong, therefore, who was really the hero of 
this memorable adventure, persuaded De la Marck to send 
a message to the city of Brill, demanding its surrender. 
This was a bold summons to be made by a handful of men, 

Bor, ulDi sup. Hoofd, p, 216, 217. 

t Bor, Hoofcl, Wagenaer, ubi sup, 

t Seuteutieu van Alva, 73, 74. § Bor, vi. 366. 

I! Van Wyu op Wagenaer, vi. 78, from a MS. journal kept by Adam van 
Haron himself. 
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tliree or fow liiiiiclred at who were both metaplio- 

ricaliy and literacy beggars. The city of Brill was not 
populous, but it -was well walled and fortified. It was, 
moreover, a most commodious port. Treslong gave his 
signet ring to the fisherman, Koppelskdv, and ordered 
him, thus accredited as an envoy, to eaiTv their summons 
to the magistracy, f Koppelstok, nothing loath, instantly 
row^ed ashore, pushed through the crowd of inhabitants, 
who overwhelmed him with questions, and made his ap- 
pearance in the towm-house before the assembled magis- 
trates. He infonned them that he had been sent by the 
Admiral of the fleet and by Treslong, who was well Imovm 
to them, to demand that two commissioners should be 
sent out on the part of the .city to confer with the patriots. 
He was bidden, he said, to give assurance that the dei:)uties 
would he courteously treated. The only object of those 
who had sent him was to free the land from the tenth 
penny, and to overthrow the tyranny of Alva and his 
Spaniards. Hereupon he w:as asked by the magistrates, 
how large a force He la March had under his command. 
To this question the ferryman carelessly replied tliat there 
might he some five thousand in alLX This enormous false- 
hood produced its effect upon the magistrates. There w^as 
now no longer any inclination to resist the invaders ; the only 
question discussed being whether to treat with them or to 
fly. On the whole, it was decided to do both. With some 
difficulty, two deputies were found sufficiently valiant to go 
forth to negotiate -with the beggars, while in their absence 
most of the leading hm-ghers and functionaries made their 
preparations for flight. The envoys were assured by De la 
March and Treslong that no injury was intended to the 
citizens or to private property, hut that the overthrow of 
Alva’s government was to be instantly accomplished. Two 
hours were given to the magistrates in which to decide 
whether or not they would surrender the town and accept 
the authority of De la March as Admiral of the Prince of 
Orange. They ^ployed the two hours thus granted in 
making an ignommious^ escape. Their example was followed 

- Bor states their numbers at . two .hundred and fifty, vi. 368. Hoofd 
follows Bor. Mendoza, f. 111, sayS there were eleven hundred in all. The 
Duke of Alva, in liis letter of 26th April, 1572 (Ho. 1107, Oorrespondanee de 
Philippe 11.), estimates thenx, at between seven and eight hundred. Benti- 
voglio, lib. V. 88, says one thousand. 

t Bor, Hoofd, Van Wyn. f Hoofd, vi. 218. 
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hf iiiost ■ of ,tke . townspeople. the iiiYaders, at the 

expiration of the specified tenn, appeared under the walls 
of the city, they found a few inhabitants of the lower class 
gazing at them from above, but received no official commu- 
nication from any source.’^ 

The whole rebel force was now divided into two parties, 
one of wdiich, under Treslong, made an attack upon the 
soutliern gate, while the other, commanded by the Admiral, 
advanced upon the northern. Treslong, after a short struggle, 
succeeded in forcing his entrance, and arrested, in doing 
so, the governor of the citj^ just taking his departure. De 
la Marck and his men made a bonfire at the noithem gate, 
and then battered down the half-buimed portal with the end 
of an old mastf Thus rudely and rapidly did the Nether- 
land patriots conduct their first successful siege. The two 
parties, not more i)orhaps ffian two hundred and fifty men 
in all, met before sunset in the centre of the city, and the 
foundation of the Dutch Bepublic was laid. The weary 
spirit of freedom, so long a fugitive over earth and sea, had 
at last found a resting-place, which rude and even ribald 
hands had prepared, 

The panic created by the first appearance of the fleet had 
been so extensive that hardly fifty citizens had remained in 
the town. The rest had all escaped, with as much property 
as they could carry away. The Admiral, in the name of the 
Prince of Orange, as lawful stadholder of Philip, took formal 
possession of an almost deserted city. No indignity was 
offered to the inhabitants of eitlier sex, but as soon as the 
conquerors were fauiy established in the best houses of the 
place, the inclination to plunder the churches could no longer 
be restrained. The altai’s and images were all destroyed, 
the rich fiirnitime and gorgeous vestments appropriated to 
private use. Adam van Haren appeared on his vessel’s deck 
attired in a magnificent high mass* chasuble. Treslong 
thenceforth used no drinking cups in his cabin save the 
golden chalices of the sacrament. Unfortunately, their 
hatred to popery was not confined to such demonstrations. 
Thirteen unfortunate monks and priests, who had been un- 
able to effect their escape, were arrested and thrown into 
prison, from whence they were taken a few days later, by 
order of the ferocious Admiral, and executed under circum- 
stances of great barbarity. J, 
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The news of this important exploit spread with great 
rapidity. Alva, surprised at the very moment of venting 
his rage on the butchers and grocers of Brussels, deferred 
this savage design in order to deal with the new difficulty. 
He had certainly not expected such a result from the ready 
compliance of Queen Elizabeth with his request. iiHisrage 
was excessive ; the triumph of the people, by wliomlieivas 
cordially detested, proportionabiy great. The punsters of 
Brussels were sure not to let such an opportunity escape 
them, for the name of the captured town was susceptible of 
a quibble, and the event had taken place upon All Eools’ 
Hay. 

“ On April’s Fool’s Day, 

Duke Alva’s spectacles were stolen away/* 

became a popular couplet.^ The word spectacles^ in Blemish 
as Well as the name of the suddenly surprised city, being 
Brill, this allusion to the Duke’s loss and implied purblind- 
ness was not destitute of ingenuity. A caricature, too, was 
extensively circulated, representing DelaMarck stealing the 
Duke’s spectacles from his nose, while the Governor -was 
supposed to be uttering his habitual expression whenever 
any intelligence of importance was brought to him : No es 
nada, no es nada — ’Tis nothing, ’tis nothing, f 

The Duke, however, lost not an instant in attempting to 
repair the disaster. Count Bossu, who had acted as stad- 
holder of Holland and Zeland, under Alva’s authority, since 
the Prince of Orange had resigned that office, w-as ordered 
at once to recover the conquered sea-port, if possible. I 
Hastily gathering a force of some ten companies from the 
garrison of Utrecht, some of which very troops had recently 
and unluckily for government, been removed from Brill to 
that city, the Count crossed the Sluisto the island of Yoorn 
upon Easter day, and sent a summons to the rebel force to 
‘surrender Brill. The patriots being very few in number, 
w^ere at first afraid to venture outside the'gates to attack the 
much superior force of their invaders. A carpenter, ho-w- 
ever, wffio belonged to the city, but had long been a partisan 
of Orange, dashed into the water with his axe in his hand, 
and swimming to the Niewland sluice, hacked it open with 
a few vigorous strokes. The sea poured in at once, making 

* vi. 366 : — “ Den eersten 4ag wan April 

Verloos Due d'Alva zijueu Bril,” 
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the approacli to tlie city upon the north side impossiHe. 
Bossu then led his Spaniards along the Niewkiicl dj!:e to 
the southern gate, where they were received with a warm 
discharge of artillery, which completely staggered them. 
Meantime, Treslong and Eoboi had, in the most daring 
manner, rowed out to the ships which had brought the 
enemy to the island, cut some adrift, and set others on lire. 
The Spaniards at the southern gate caught sight of their 
blazing vessels, saw the sea rapidly rising over the dyke, 
became panic-struck at being thus enclosed between lire and 
w^ater, and dashed olf in precipitate retreat along the slippery 
causeway and through the slimy and turbid waters, which 
were fast threatening to overwhelm them, Many were 
drowned or smothered in their flight, but the greater por- 
tion of the force effected their escape in the vessels which 
still remained within reach. This danger averted, Admiral 
dela March summoned all the inhabitants, a large number 
of whom had returned to the town after the capture had 
been fairly established, and required them, as well as all the 
population of the island, to take an oath of allegiance to 
the Prince of Orange as stadholder for his Majesty, t 

The Prince had not been extremely satisfied with the 
enterprise of De la March. J He thought it premature, 
and doubted whether it would be practicable to hold the 
place, as he had not yet completed his arrangements in 
Germany, nor assembled the force with which he intended 
again to take the field. More tlian all, perhaps, he had 
little confidence in the character of his Admiral. Orange 
was right in his estimate of He la March. It had not been 
that rover’s design either to take or to hold the place ; and 
after the descent had been made, the ships victualled the 
churches plundered, the booty secured, and a few monks 
murdered, he had given orders for the burning of the town, 
and for the departure of the fleet.§ The urgent solicitations 
of Treslong, however, prevailed, with some difficulty, over 
He la March’s original intentions. It is to that bold and 
intelligent noble, therefore, more than to any other indi- 
vidual, that the merit of laying this corner-stone of the Ba- 

" “Boor slyk, door slop, door dik ea dim,” are the liomely but vigorous 
expressions of the Wetherland chronicler. — Bor, vi, 367 . 
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taTiaii commomyealth belongs,^ The enterprise itself was 
an accident, but the quick eye of Treslong saw the possi- 
bility of a permanent conquest, where his superior dreamed 
of nothing beyond a piratical foray. 

Meantime Bossu, bafded in his attempt upon Brill, took 
his way towards Eotterdam. It was important that he 
should at least secure such other cities as the recent suc- 
cess of the rebels might cause to waver in their allegiance. 
He found the gates of Eotterdam closed. The authorities 
refused to comply with Ms demand to admit a gaiTisoii for 
the King. Professing perfect loyalty, the inhabitants very 
naturally refused to admit a band of sanguinary Spaniards 
to enforce their obedience. Compelled to parley, Bossu 
resorted to a perfidious stratagem. Pie requested permis- 
sion for his troops to pass through the city without halting. 
This wus granted by the magishates, on condition that only 
a corporal’s command should be admitted at a time. To 
these terms the Count affixed his hand and seal.f With 
the admission, however, of the first detachment, a violent 
onset was made upon the gate by the whole Spanish force. 
The townspeople, not suspecting treachery, were not pre- 
pared to make effective resistance. A stout smith, con- 
fronting the invaders at the gate, almost singly, with his 
sledge-hammer, w^as stabbed to the heart by Bossu with his 
own hand. I The soldiers having thus gained admittance, 
rushed through the streets, putting every man to death who 
offered the slightest resistance. Within a few^ minutes four 
hundred citizens w^ere murdered. The fate of the w^omen, 
abandoned now to the outrage of a brutal soldiery, was -worse 
than death. The capture of Eotterdam is infamous for the 
same crimes which blacken the record of every Spanish 
triumph in the Netherlands. § 

The important town of Flushing, on the Isle of Wal- 
cheren, was first to vibrate with the patriotic impulse given 
by the success at Brill. The Seigneur de Herpt, a -^Tirm 
partisan of Orange,^ excited the burghers assembled in the 
niaiket-place to drive the small remnant of the Spanish 
garrison from the city. A little later upon the same day a 
considerable reinforcement arrived before the walls. The 
Duke had determined, alfi!iough too late, to complete the 
fortress which had been commenced long before to control 

* Hoofd, V. 219. ' t 368. 
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the possession of tills important position at the month of 
the western Scheld. The troops who were to resume this 
tooTong intermitted work arrived just in time to witness 
the expulsion of their comrades. De Herpt easily persuaded 
the burghers that the die was cast, and that their only hope 
lay in a resolute resistance. The people ivarmly acquiesced, 
wdiile a half-drunken, half-witted fellow in the crowd va- 
liantly proposed, in consideration of a pot of beer, to ascend 
the ramparts and to discharge a couple of pieces of artillery 
at the Spanish ships. The offer was accepted, and the. 
vagabond, merrily mounting the height, discharged the 
guns. Strange to relate, the shot thus fired by a lunatic’s 
hand put the invading ships to iiig^.it. A sudden panic 
seized the Spaniards, the whole fleet stood away at once in 
the direction of Middelburg, and were soon out of sight.^ 
The next day, however, Antony of Bourgoyne, governor 
under Alva for tlie Island of Walcheren, made his appear- 
ance in Flushing. Having a high opinion of his own ora- 
torical powders, he came with the intention of winning hack 
wuth bis rhetoric a city which the Spaniards had thus far 
been unable to recover with their cannon. The great bell 
was rung, the whole population assembled in the market- 
place, and Antony, from the steps of the town-house, de- 
livered a long oration, assuring the bm'-ghers, among other 
asseverations, that the King, vrho was the hest-'natiired Prmee 
ill all Christendom^ would forget and forgive their oflences if 
they returned honestly to their duties, f 

The effect of the Governor’s eloquence was much dimi- 
nished, however, by the interlocutoiy remarks of De Herpt 
and a group of his adherents. They reminded the peo|)le 
of the King’s good nature, of his readiness to forget and 
to forgive, as exemplified by the fate of Horn and Egmoiit, 
of Berghen and Montigny, and by the daily and almost 
hourly decrees of the Blood- OouneiL Each w^ell-roiinded 
period of the Govexnor was greeted with ironical cheers. 
The oration was unsuccessful. ‘‘Oh, citizens, citizens ! ” 
cried at last the discomfited Antony, “ ye know not what ye 
do. Your blood be upon your own heads ; the responsi- 
bility be upon your own hearts for the fires which are to 
consume your cities and the desolation which is to sw’-eep 
your land 1 ” The oi*ator at this impressive point was in- 
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texmpted, aiad most iinceremonioHsl}' Imstled out of tlie 
city. The government remained in the hands of the pa- 
triots.^^ ■' 

The party, however, was not so strong in soldiers as in 
spirit No sooner, therefore, had they established their re- 
bellion to Alva as an incontrovertible fact, than they sent off 
emissaries to the Prince of Orange, and to Admiral De la 
March at Brill. Finding that the inhabitants of Flnshing 
ivere willing to provide arms and ammmiition, Be la March 
readily consented to send a small number of men, bold and 
experienced in partisan warfare, of whom he had now col- 
lected a larger number than he could well arm or maintain 
in his present positioil. -f- 

The detachment, two hundred in number, in three small 
vessels,! set sail accordingly from Brill for Flushing ; and a 
wild crew they were, of recldess adventurers under com- 
mand of the bold Treslong. The expedition seemed a fierce 
hut whimsical masquerade. Every man in the little fleet 
w^as attired in the gorgeous vestments of the plundered 
churches, in gold-embroidered cassocks, glittering mass- 
garments, or the more sombre cowls and robes of Capuchin 
friars. § So sped the early standard-bearers of that ferocious 
liberty which had sprung from the fires in which all else for 
which men cherish their fatherland had been consumed. So 
swept that resolute but fantastic band along the placid 
estuaries of Zeland, waking the stagnant waters with their 
wild beggar-songs and cries of vengeance. 

That vengeance found soon a distinguished object. 
Pacheco, the chief engineer of Alva, who had accompanied 
the Duke ;m his march from Italy, who had since earned 
a world-wfide reputation as the architect of the Ant^verp 
citadel, had been just despatched in haste to Flushing to 
complete the fortress whose construction had been so long 
delayed. Too late for his work, too soon for his safety, the 
ill-fated engineer had arrived almost at the same moment 
with Treslong and his crew.H He had stepped on shore, 
entirely ignorant of all which had transpired, expecting to 
be treated with the respect due to the chief commandant 
of the place, and to an officer high in the confidence of the 
Governor-GeneraL He found himself surrounded by an 
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indignant and tlireatening mob. The imfortiinate Italian 
understood not a word of the opprobrious language ad- 
dressed to him, but he easily eomprehended that the 
authority of the Duke was overthrown. Observing De Eyk, 
a distinguished ];)artisan officer and privateersman of Am- 
sterdam, wdiose reputation for bravery and generosity was 
known to Mm, he approached him, and drawing a seal ring 
from his finger, kissed it, and handed it to the rebel chief- 
tain. ■*' By this dumb-show he gave him to understand that he 
relied upon his honor for the treatment due to a gentleman. 
De Eyk understood the appeal, and would willingly have as- 
sured him, at least, a soldier’s death, but he was powerless to 
do so. He arrested him, that he might be protected from the 
fury of the rabble ; but Treslong, who now commanded in 
Flushing, was especially incensed against the fomider of the 
Antwerp citadel, and felt a ferocious desire to avenge his 
brother’s murder upon the body of his destroyer’s favorite.f 
Pacheco was condemned to be hanged upon the very day 
of his arrival. Having been brought forth from his prison, 
he begged hard, but not abjectly, for his life. Pie o&red a 
heavy ransom, but his enemies were greedy for blood, not 
for money. It was, however, difficult to find an execu- 
tioner. Idle city hangman was absent, and the prejudice 
of the country and the age against the vile profession had 
assuredly not been diminished during the five horrible years 
of Alva’s administration. Even a condemned murderer, 
who lay in the town-gaol, refused to accept his life in re- 
compense for performing the office. It should never be 
said, he observed, that his mother had given birth to a 
hangman. TOien told, however, that the intended victim 
was a Spanish officer, the malefactor consented to the task 
with alacrity, on condition that he might afterwards kill any 
man -who taunted him with the deed. 

Arrived at the foot of the gallows, Pacheco com|)lalned 
bitterly of the disgraceful death designed for him. He pro- 
tested loudly that he came of a house as noble as that of 
Egmont or Horn, and was entitled to as honorable an ex- 
ecution as theirs had been. “ The sword! the sword!” 
he frantically exclaimed, as he struggled with those who 
guarded him. Plis . language was not understood, but the 

^ Iloofd, •who afterwards rccoivecl the riniy as a present from Simon de 
Ilyk, son of the officer to whom it was given by the unfortunate Bon l^edro 
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names of Egmont and Horn inflamed still more liiglilj the 
rage of the rabble, Ms cij for tlie sword was falsely 
interpreted by a rude fellow" who had happened to possess 
himself of Pacheco s rapier, at his capture, and who now 
paraded himself with it at the gallow’s foot. “ Never fear 
for your sw"ord, Senor,” cried this rufliaii ; “ your s’word is 
safe enough, and in good hands. Up the ladder with you, 
Sefior ; you have no further use for your sw"ord.” 

Pacheco, thus outraged, submitted to his fate. Pie 
mounted the ladder with a steady step, and was hanged 
between two other Spanish officers.^' So perished miserably 
a brave soldier, and one of the most distinguished engineers 
of his time ; a man wrhose character and accomplishments 
had certainly merited for him a better fate.f But while ■we 
stigmatize as it deserves the atrocious conduct of a few 
Netiierland partisans, we should remember who first un- 
chained the demon of international hatred in this unhappy 
land, nor should it ever he forgotten that the great leader 
of the revolt, by w"ord, proclamation, example, by entreaties, 
threats, and condign punishment, constantly rebuked, and 
to a certain extent restrained, the sanguinary spirit by which 
some of his followers disgraced the noble cause which they 
had espoused. 

Treslong did not long remain in command at Flushing. 
An officer, high in the confidence of the Prince, Jerome van 
’t Zeraerts, now arrived at Flushing, with a commission to 
be Lieutenant-Governor over the whole isle of Walcheren. 
Pie was attended hy a small band of French infantry, while 
at nearly the same time the, garrison was further strength- 
ened by the arrival of a large number of volunteers from 
England. I 
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Municipal revolution throughout Holland and Zeland—C'bariicterjstles of the 
movement in varioms places — Sonoy commissioned by Orange as Oovernor 
of North Holland— Theory of the provisional government-r-Instructions of 
the Prince to his ofScors— Oath prescribed— Clause of toleration— Surprise 
of Mons by Count Louis — Exertions of Antony Oliver — Details of the cap- 
ture — Assembly of the citizens— Speeches of Genlis and of Count Louis — 
Effect of the various movements upon Alva — Don Frederic ordered to in- 
vest Mons — The Duke’s impatience to retire — Arrival of Medina Cceli— His 
narrow escape — Capture of the Lisbon fleet — Affectation of cordiality 
between Alya -and Medina — Coneessions by Eang and Viceroy on the subject 
of the tenth* penny — Estates of Holland, assembled, by summons of Orange, 
at Dort— Appeals from the Piinee to this congress for funds to pay Ms 
newly-levied army — Theory of the provisional States’ assembly — Source and 
nature of its authority-— Speech of St. , Aidegonde — Liberality of the estates 
and the x'Ji'ovinccs — Pledges exchanged between the Prince’s representative 
and the congress — Commission to. De la Marck ratified — ^Virtual dictator- 
ship of Orange — Limitation of his power by his own act — Count Louis at 
Mons— Reinfoi’cements led from France by Genlis — Bashness of that officer — 
His total defeat— Orange again in the field—Boei-mond taken — Excesses of 
the patriot army — Proclamation of Orange, commanding respect to all per- 
sonal and religious rights — His reply to the Emperor’s summons — His pro- 
gress in the Netherlands — Hopes entertmned from France — Beinforcements- 
under Coligny promised to Orange by Charles IX. — The Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew — The event characterized— Effect in England, in Borne, and 
in other parts of Europe — Excessive hilarity of Philip— Extravagant enco- 
mium bestowed by him upon Charles IX. —Order sent by Philip to put all 
French prisoners in the Netherlands to death — Secret correspondence of 
Charles IX. with his envoy in the Netherlands— Exultation of the Spaniards 
before Mons — ^Alva urged by the Frenoh envoy, according to his master’s 
commands, to put all the Frenchmen in Mons, and those already ciiptured, 
to death — Effect of the massacre upon the Prince of Orange — Alva and 
Medina in the camp before Mons-— Hopelessness of the Prince’s scheme to 
obtain battle from Alva — Romero’s encamisada — Nan'ow esciipe of the 
Prince — Miitiny and dissolution of his army— His reriirn to Holland — His 
steadfastness— Desperate position of Count Louis in Mons— Sentiments of 
Alva — Capitulation of Mons — Courteous reception of Count Louis by the 
Spanish generals — Hypocrisy of these demonstrations — ^Nature of the Mons 
capitulation — Horrible violation of its. terms— Noircannes at Mons— Esta- 
blishment of a Blood-Conncil in the city — ^Wholesale executions — Cruelty 
and cupidity of Noirearmes— Late discovery of the archives of these crimes 
— Betirrn of the revolted cities ,of Brabant and Flanders to obediemee— Sack 
of Mechlin by the Spaniards — ^Detmls of that event. 

The example thus set by Briil and Flushing was rapidly 
followed. The first half of the year 15Y*2 was distinguished 
by a series of triumphs rendered still more remarkable by 
the reverses which followed at its close. Of a sudden, 
almost as it were by accident, a small but important sea- 
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port, tbe object for wMch the Prince had so long been 
hoping, was secured. Instantly afterward, half the island 
of Walclieren renounced the yoke of Alva. Next, Enk- 
huizen, the key to the Zuyder Zee, the principal arsenal, 
and one of the first commercial cities in the Netlierlaiids, 
rose against the Spanish Admiral, and hung out the banner 
of Orange on its ramparts.^' The revolution effected here 
was purely the work of the people— of the mariners and 
burghers of the city.f Moi^eover, the magistracy was set 
aside and the goYernment of Alva repudiated without 
shedding one drop of blood, witlaout a single wrong to 
person or property.! By the same spontaneous mo ve- 
raent, nearly all the important cities of Holland and Ze- 
land raised the standard of him in whom they recognized 
their deliverer. § The revolution was accomplished under 
nearly similar circumstances everywhere. With one fierce 
bound of enthusiasm the nation shook off its chain. Gude- 
water, Dort, Harlem, Leyden, Gorcum, Loew^enstein, Gou- 
da, Medenblik, Horn, Alkmaar, Edam, Monnikendam, 
Purmerende, as well as Flushing, Veer, and Enkhuizen, all 
ranged themselves under the government of Orange, as 
lawful stadholder for the King. || 

Nor w'as it in Holland and Zeland alone that the beacon 
fires of freedom were lighted. City after city in Gelderland, 
Overyssel, and the see of Utrecht ; all the important towns 
of Friesland, some sooner, some later, some without a 
struggle, some after a short siege, some wdth resistance by 
the functionaries of government, some by amicable com- 
promise, accepted the garrisons of the Prince, and formally 
recognized his authorit5^1^ Out of the chaos which a long 
and preternatural tyranny had produced, the fii'st strug- 
gling elements of a new and abetter world began to appear. 
It were superfluous to narrate the details which marked the 
sudden restoration of liberty in these various groups of 
cities. Traits of generosity marked the change of govern- 
ment in some, circumstances of ferocity disfigured the re- 
volution in othei's. The island of Walcheren, equally 
divided as it was between the two parties, was the scene of 
much truculent and diabolical warfare. It is difficult to 
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say whether the nintual hatred of race or the animosity of 
religious difference proved the deadlier Yenpm, The com- 
bats were perpetual and sanguinaiy, the prisoners on both 
sides instantly executed. On more than one occasion, men 
were seen assisting to hang with their own hands and in 
cold blood their own brothers, who had been taken pri- 
soners in the enemy’s ranks.^* When the captives were too 
many to be hanged, they were tied back to back, two and 
two, and thus hurled into the sea.f The islanders found a 
fierce pleasure in these acts of cruelty. A Spaniard had 
ceased to he human in their eyes. On one occasion, a 
surgeon at Veer cut the heart from a Spanish prisoner, 
nailed it on a vessel’s prow, and invited the townsmen to 
come and fasten their teeth in it, which many did with 
savage satisfaction. ]; - 

In other parts of the country the revolution -was, on the 
wholes accomplished with comparative calmness. Even 
traits of generosity w'ere not uncommon. The burgo- 
master of Gouda, long the supple slave of Alva and the 
Blood- Council, fled for his life as the revolt broke forth in 
that city. He took refuge in the house of a certain %?iclow, 
and begged for a place of concealment. The widow led him 
to a secret closet which served as a pantry. Shall I be 
secure there ?” asked the fugitive functionary. 0 yes, sir 
Burgomaster,” replied the widow, “ ’twas in that very place 
that my husband lay concealed when you, accompanied by 
the officers of justice, wei'e searching the house, that you 
might bring him to the scaffold for his religion. Enter the 
pantry, your worship; I will be responsible for your 
safety.”§ Thus faithfully did the humble widow of a 
hunted and murdered Calvinist protect the life of the 
magistrate who had brought desolation to her hearth. 

Not all the conquests thus rapidly achieved in the cause 
of liberty were destined to endui-e, nor 'were any to be re- 
tained without a struggle. The little northern cluster of 
republics which had novf restored its honor to the ancient 
Batavian name was destined, ho^vever, for a long and vigor- 
ons life. Erom ffiat bleak isthmus die light of freedom ivas 
to stream through many years upon struggling humanity 
in Europe; a guiding pharos across a stormy sea; and 
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Harlem, Leyden, Allcmaar — ^names hallowed fey deeds of 
heroism such as have not often illustrated human annals— 
still breathe as trumpet-tongued and perpetual a defiance 
to despotism as Marathon, Thermopyles, or Salamis, 

A new board of magistrates had been chosen in all the 
redeemed cities, by popular election. They 'were required 
to take an oath of fidelity to the King of Spain, and to the 
Prince of Orange as his stadholder; to promise resistance 
to the Buke of Alva, the tenth penny, and the inquisition ; 

to support every man’s freedom and the welfare of the 
country ; to protect widows, orphans, and miserable per- 
sons, and to maintain justice and truth.=^' 

Diedrich Sonoy arrived on the- Snd June at Enkhuizen. 
He was provided by the Prince with a commission, ap- 
pointing him Lieutenant-Governor of North Holland or 
Waterland. f Thus, to combat die authority of Alva rvas 
set up the authority of the King. The stadholderate over 
Plolland and Zeland to. which the Prince had been ap- 
pointed in 1559, he now reassumed. Upon this fiction 
reposed the whole provisional polity of the revolted Nether- 
lands. The government, as it gradually unfolded itself, 
from this epoch for'ward until the declaration, of indepen- 
dence and the absolute renunciation of the Spanish sove- 
reign power, will be sketched in a future chapter. The 
people at fiiBt claimed not an iota more of freedom than 
was secured by Philip’s coronation oath. There wais no 
pretence that Philip was not sovereign, hut there ivas a 
pretence and a determination to worship God according to 
conscience, and to reclaim the ancient political “ liberties” 
of the land. So long as -Alva reigned, the Blood-Council, 
the inquisition, and martial law, were the only codes or 
courts, and every charter slept. To recover this practical 
liberty and these historical rights, and to shake from their 
shoulders a most sanguinary government, was the purpose 
of William and of the people. No revolutionaiw standard 
v^as displayed. 

The w^ritten instructions given by tfee Pidnce to his 
Lieutenant Sonoyt were to; “see that the Word of God 
was preached, without, however, snfering any hindrance to 
the Homan Church in the eorsrcize of its religion ; to restore 
fugitives and the banished for , conscience’ sake, and to re- 

* Bor, vi. 374, 375. Hoofd, vi. .230, S36. Wageiiaer, vl 360, 361. 
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quire of all magistrates and officers of guilds and brother- 
lioocls an oath of fidelity.” The Prince like^wise prescribed 
the form of that oatli, repeating therein, to his eternal 
honor, the same strict prohibition of intolerance. “Lilce- 
wise,” said the formula, “ shall those of ‘the religion' oiler 
no let or hindrance to the Roman churches.”^'' 

The Prince was still in Germany, engaged in raising 
troops and providing funds. He directed, however, the 
affairs of the insurgent provinces in their minutest details, 
by virtue of the dictatorship inevitably forced uj}on him 
both by circumstances and by the people. In the mean- 
time, Louis of Nassau, the Bayard f of the Netherlands, 
performed a most unexp>ected and brilliant exploit. Pie 
had been long in France, negotiating with the leaders of 
the Huguenots, and, more secretly, with tlie court. He 
was supposed by all the world to be still in that kingdom, 
when the startling intelligence arrived that he had sur- 
prised and captured the important city of Mons. I This 
town, the capital of Hainauit, situate in a fertile, undu- 
lating, and beautiful country, protected by lofty w^alls, a 
triple moat, and a strong citadel, was one of the most 
flourishing and elegant places in the Netherlands. It was, 
moreover, from its vicinity to the frontiers of France, a 
most important acquisition to the insurgent party. The 
capture was thus accomplished. A native of Mons, one 
Antony Oliver, a geogi^aphical painter, had insinuated him- 
self into the confidence of Alva, for whom he had prepared 
at different times some remarkably w^ell-executed maps of 
the country. Having occasion to visit France, he was em- 
ployed by the Duke to keep a watch upon the movements 
of Louis of Nassau, and to make a report as to the progress 
of his intrigues with the court of .France. The painter, 
however, was only a spy in disguise, being in reality de- 
voted to the cause of freedom, and a correspondent of 
Orange and his family. His communications with Louis, 
in Paris, had therefore a far different result from the one 
anticipated by Alva. A large number of adherents within 
the city of Mons had already been secured, and a plan was 
now airanged between Oornit Louis, Genlis, De la None, 

* Bor, vi. 376. 
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and other distinguished Huguenot chiefs, to bo carried out 
^Yith the assistance of the brave and energetic artist. 

On the 23rd of May, Oliver appeared at the gates of 
Mons, accompanied by three YYagons, ostensibly containing 
merchandise, but in realityladen with arquebusses. These 
%vere secretly distributed among his confederates in the 
city. In the course of the day Count Louis arrived in the 
neighborhood, accompanied by five hundred horsemen 
and a thousand foot soldiers. This force he stationed in 
close concealment within the thick forests between Man- 
beuge and Mons. Towards evening he sent twelve of the 
most trusty and daring of his followers, disguised as wine- 
merchants, into the city. These individuals proceeded 
boldly to a public-house, ordered their supper, and while 
conversing with the landlord, carelessly inquired at what 
hour next morning the city gates would he opened. They 
were informed that the usual hour was'tfour in the morning, 
but that a trifling present to the porter would ensure ad- 
mission, if they desired it, at an earlier hour. They ex- 
plained their inquiries by a statement that they had some 
casks of wine which they wished to introduce into the city 
before sunrise. Having obtained all the information which 
they needed, they soon afterwards left the tavern. The 
next day they presented themselves very early at the gate, 
which the porter, on promise of a handsome “drink- 
penny,” agreed to unlock. No sooner were tlie bolts with- 
drawn, however, than he was struck dead, while about fifty 
dragoons rode through the gate.f The Count and his 
followei's now galloped over the city in the morning twi- 
light, shouting “ France 1 liberty 1 the town is ours ! ” 
“ The Prince is coming 1 ” “ Down with the tenth penny ; 
down with the murderous Alva ! ” So soon as a burgher 
showed his wondering face at the window, they shot at him 
with their carbines. They made as much noise, and con- 
ducted themselves as boldly as if they had been at least a 
thousand strong. 

Meantime, however, the streets remained empty; not one 
of their secret confederates showing himself. Fifty men 
could surprise, but were too few to keep possession of the 

* Boniivoglio, lib. vi. 100. Hoofd, vi. 237. Mendoza, lib. v. 120. Van 
Motcren, iv. 71. 

i Hoofd, vi. 237. Bor, v5, 377. Moteren, 71. Mendoza, y. 120, 121. 
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city. The Count began to suspect a trap. As dayliglit 
approached the alarm spread ; the position of the little 
band was critical. In his impetuosity, Louis had tar out- 
stripped his army, but they had been directed to follow hard 
upon his footsteps, and he was astonished that their arrival 
was so long delayed. The suspense becomhig mtolerable 
he rode out of the city in quest of Ms adherents, and found 
them wandering in the woods, wdiere they had completely 
lost their \vay. Ordering each horseman to take a foot 
soldier on the crupper behind him, he led them rapidly 
back to Mons. On the way they were encountered by La 
None, with the iron arm,”'-' and Genlis, who, meantime, 
had made an unsuccessful attack to recover Yaleneiennes, 
which within a few hours had been won and lost again. 
As they reached the gates of Mons, they found themselves 
within a hair’s breadth of being too late ; their adherents 
had not come forth^ the citizens had been aroused; the 
gates were all fast but one— and there the porter w’as quar- 
relling with a French soldier about an arquebuss. The 
drawbridge across the moat was at the moment rising ; the 
last entrance was closing, when Guitoy de Chaumont, a 
French officer, mounted on a light Spanish barb, sprang 
upon the bridge as it rose. His weight caused it to sink 
again, the gate was forced, and Louis with all his men rode 
triumphantly into the town.f 

The citizens were forthwith assembled by sound of bell 
in the market-place. The clergy, the magistracy, and the 
general council were all present. Genlis made the first 
speech, in which he disclaimed all intention of making con- 
quests in the interests of France. This pledge having been 
given, Louis of Nassau next addressed the assembly ; The 
magistrates,” said he, “have not understood my intentions. 
I protest that I am no rebel to the King ; I prove it by ask- 
ing no new oaths from any man. Eemain bound by your 
old oaths of allegiance ; let the magistrates continue to ex- 
ercise their functions — ^to administer justice. I imagine 
that no person will suspect a brother of the Prince of Orange 
capable of any design against the liberties of the country. As 

* Heliad been severely 'svonnded in 1570. His arm bad been amputated, 
but “ do bous ouvriers lui firent un bras de fer, dent il a porte ciepuis le 
nom.” — Vic de De la Noue, 63. 
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to the Catholic reiigion, I take it under mj very particular 
protection. You will ask why I am in Mons at the head of 
an armed force: are any of you ignorant of Alva’s cruelties *? 
The ovei’throw of this tymnt is as much the interest of the 
King as of the people, therefore there is nothing in my 
present conduct inconsistent with fidelity to his Blajesty. 
Against Alva alone I have taken up arms; ’tis to protect 
you against his fury tliat I am here. It is to prevent the 
continuance of a general rebellion that I make war upon 
Mm. The only proposition which I have to make to you 
is tliis — I demand that you declare Alva de Toledo a traitor 
to the King, the executioner of the people, an enemy to the 
country, unwoidhy of the government, and hereby deprived 
of his authority .” 

The magistracy did not dare to accept so hold a proposi- 
tion; the general council, composing the more popular 
branch of the municipal government, were comparatively in- 
clined to favor Nassau, and many of its members voted for the 
downfall of the tyrant. Nevertheless the demands of Gomit 
Louis were rejected. His position thus became critical. 
The civic authorities refused to pay for his troops, who were, 
moreover, too few in number to resist the inevitable siege. 
The patriotism of the citizens was not to be repressed, 
however, by the authority of the magistrates ; many rich 
proprietors of the great cloth and silk manufactories, for 
which Mons was famous, raised and aimed companies at 
their own expense ; many volunteer troops were also speedily 
organized and drilled, and the fortifications w^ere put in 
order. No attempt was made to force the reformed religion 
upon the inhabitants, and even Catholics who were dis- 
covered in secret correspondence with the enemy w’ere 
treated with such extreme gentleness by Nassau as to 
bring upon him severe reproaches from many of his own 
party.f 

A large collection of ecclesiastical plate, je-welry, money, 
and other valuables* which had been sent to the city for 
safe keeping from the churches and convents of the "pro- 
vinces, ^Yas seized, and thus, with little bloodshed and no 

^ ParkUens. Moais sous les rapports historiques, stati'stiques, etc., 68 —70 
(Mons, 1819). The speech is reported from original documents in the archives 
of the city : “ farde Pifece^' Mativos Si la Siu*pris6 de Mons ; declara- 

tions des echevins, etc. etc.” — Compare Bor, y. 377. Hoofd, vi. 238. 
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yiolence, was the important city secured for the insurgents.- 
Three days afterwards, two thousand infantry, chiefly 
French, amyed in the place. f In the early part of the 
following month Louis was still further strengthened by 
the arrival of thirteen hundred foot and t^Yelve hundred 
horsemen, under command of Count Montgomery, the cele- 
brated officer, .1 whose spear at the tournament liad proved 
fatal to Henry the Second. Thus the Duke of Alva sud- 
denly found himself exposed to a tempest of revolution. 
One tliunderholt after another seemed descending ai’ound 
him in breathless .succession. Brill and Flushing had been 
already lost ; Middelburg was so closely invested that its 
fall seemed imminent, and with it would go the whole island 
of Walcheren, the key to all the Netherlands. In one 
morning § he had heard of the revolt of Enkhuizen and of 
the whole Wateiiand ; two hours later came the news of 
the Valenciennes rebellion, and next day the astonishing 
capture of Mons. One disaster followed hard upon another. 
He could have sworn that the detested Louis of Nassau, 
who had dealt this last and most fatal stroke, w^as at that 
moment in Paris, safely watched by government emissaries ; 
and now he had, as it were, suddenly started out of the 
earth to deprive him of this important city, and to lay bare 
the whole frontier to the treacherous attacks of faithless 
France. He refused to believe the intelligence when it w^as 
first announced to him, and swmre that he had certain infor- 
mation that Count Louis bad been seen playing in the 
tennis-court at Paris, within so short a period as to make 
his presence in Hainaiilt at that moment impossible. 
Forced, at last, to admit the trath of the disastrous news's, 
he dashed his hat upon the ground in a fuiy, uttering im- 
precations upon the Queen Dowager of France, to wFose 
perfidious intiigues he ascribed the success of the enter- 
prise, and pledging himself to send her Spanish thistles 
enough in return for the Florentine lilies which she had 
thus bestow-ed upon him. || 

In the midst of the perplexities thus thickening around 
him, the Duke preserved ■ his courage, if not his temper 

Bor, vi. 378. Hoofd, vi. 238. — Compare Bemtivoglio, vi. 100, et seq. 5 
Meiidoza, y. 120, 121 ; Grotius. 
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BlmdecI, for a brief season^ by the rapid attacks made upon 
him, he had been uncertam whither to direct his vengeance. 
This last blow in so vital a quarter determined him at once. 
He fortluvith despatched Don Frederic to imdertake the 
siege of Mons, and eaimestly set about raising large rein- 
forcements to his army. Don Frederic took possession, 
without much, opposition, of the Bethlehem cloister in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, and with four thousand 
troops began tlie investment in due forni.=^ 

Alva had, for a long time, been most impatient to retire 
from the provinces. Even he was capable of human emo- 
tions. He was wearied with the unceasing execrations which 
assailed his ears. “T/ie hatred xdhich the ‘people hear me 
said he, in a letter to Philip, ‘‘because of the chastisement 
which it has been necessary for me to indict, although ivith 
all the moderation in the worlds makes all my efforts vain. 
A successor will meet more sympathy and prove more use- 
ful, f On the 10th June, the Duke of Medina Cceli, with a 
fleet of more than forty sail, arrived off Blankenburg, in- 
tending to enter the Scheld.]; Jtilian Romero, with two 
thousand Spaniards, was also on hoard the fleet. Nothing, 
of course, was known to the new comers of the altered con- 
dition of affairs in the Netherlands, nor of the unwelcome 
reception -which they were like to meet in Flushing. A few 
of the lighter craft having been taken by the patriot cruisers, 
the alarm was spread through all the fleet. Medina Cceli, 
with a few transports, was enabled to effect his escape to 
Siuys, whence he hastened to Brussels in a much less cere- 
monious manner than he had originally contemplated. 
Twelve Biscayan ships stood out to sea, descried a large 
Lisbon fleet, by a singular coincidence, suddenly heaving in 
sight, changed their course again, and with a favoring breeze 
bore boldly up the Hond, passed Flushing in spite of a se- 
vere cannonade from the forts, and eventually made good 
their entrance into Rammekens, whence the soldiery, about 
one-half of whom had thus been saved, were transferred at 
a very critical moment to Midd6lburg.§ 

Bor, vi. 384. Motevcn, iv. 71, 72* 
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Tlie great Lisbon fleet followed in the Arake of tlie Bis- 
cayans, with Bincli inferior success. Totally ignorant of the 
revolution which had occurred in the Isle of Walcheren, it 
obeyed the summons of the rebel fort to come to anchor, 
and, with the exception of three or four, the vessels Avere all 
taken. It was the richest booty -which the insurgents had 
yet acquired by sea or land. The fleet was laden with spices, 
money, jewelry, and the richest merchandize. Five hun- 
dred thousand crowns of gold were taken, and it was calcu- 
lated that the plunder altogether would suffice to maintain 
the war for two years at least. One thousand Spanish sol- 
diers, and a good amount of ammunition, were also captured. 
The unexpected condition of affairs made a pause natural 
and almost necessary, before the government could be de- 
corously transferred. Medina Coeli, with Spanish grandilo- 
quence, avowed his willingness to serve as a soldier, under 
a general whom he so much venei^ated, while Alva ordered 
that, in all respects, the same outward marks of resj)ect 
should he paid to his ap|)ointed successor as to himself. 
Beneath all this external ceremony, however, much mutual 
malice was concealed.^^ 

Meantime, the Duke, who was literally “ without a single 
real,”t was forced at last to smother his pride in the matter 
of the tenth penny. On the 24th June, he summoned the 
estates of Holland to assemble on the loth of the ensuing 
month. In the missive issued for this purpose, he formally 
agreed to abolish the whole tax, on condition that the estates- 
general of the Netherlands would furnish him with a yearly 
supply of two millions of florins Almost at the same mo- 
ment the King. had dismissed the deputies of the estates 
from Madrid, with the public assurance that the tax was to 
be suspended, and a private intimation that it was not 
abolished in terms, only in order to save the dignity of the 
Duke. I 

These' healing measures came entirely too late. The 
estates of Holland met, indeed, on the appointed day of 
July, but they assembled not in obedience to Alva, but in 
consequence of a summons from William of Orange. § They 

Mctcren, iv. 66. Archives de la Maisoii crOrange, iii. 440,442. Hoofd, 
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met, too, not at tlie Hague, but at Dort, to talce formal mea- 
sures for ranomicing the autlioiity of the Diike.^' The first 
congress of the Netherlaiid commonwealth still professed 
loyalty to the Crown, but was determined* to accept the 
policy of Orange without a question. 

Tiie Prince had again assembled an army in CTerniany, 
consisting of fifteen thousand foot and seyen thousand 
horse, besides a number of Netheiianders, mostly Walloons, 
amounting to nearly three thousand more.f Before taking 
the field, however, it was necessary that he should guarantee 
at least three months’ pay to his troops. This he could no 
longer do, except by giving bonds endorsed by certain cities 
of Holland as his securities. I tie had aecorclingiy ad- 
dressed letters in his own name to all the principal cities, 
fervently adjuring them to remember, at last, what w^as due 
to him, to the fixtlieiiand, and to their own character. Let' 
not a sum of gold,” said he, in one of these letters, “ be so 
dear to you, that for its sake you will sacrifice your lives, 
your wives, your children, and all your descendants, to the 
latest generations ; that you will bring sin and shame upon 
yourselves, and destruction upon us who have so heartily 
striven to assist you. Think what scorn you wdll incur 
from foreign nations, what a crime you will commit against 
the Lord God, what a bloody yoke ye will impose for ever 
upon yourselves and your children, if you now seek for sub- 
terfuges ; if you now prevent us from taking the field with 
the troops which we have enlisted. On the other hand, 
what inexpressible benefits you will confer on your country, 
if you nowhelp us to rescue that fatherland from the power 
of Spanish vultures and W''plves.”§ 

This and similar missives, circulated throughout the pro- 
vince of Holland, produced a deep impression. In accord- 
ance with his suggestions, the deputies from the nobility 
and from tw^elve cities of that province assembled on the 
15tli July, at Bort Strictly speaking, the estates or govern- 
ment of Holland, the body Avhich represented the whole 
people, consisted of the nobles and six great cities. On 
this occasion, however, Amsterdam being still in the pow’-er 
of the King, could send no deputies, while, on the other 

* Bor, Ti. 3S6. 
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liand, all the small towns were invited to send up their re- 
presentatives to the congress. Eight accepted th e prop osal ; 
the rest declined to appoint delegates, partly from motives 
of economy, partly from timidity.'* * * § ' 

These estates \Yeve the legitimate represen tatives of the 
people, but they had no legislative po^vers.f The people 
had never pretended to sovereignty, nor did they claim it 
now. The source from which the government of the Nether- 
lands was supposed to proceed -svas still the divine mandate. 
Even now the estates silently conceded, as they had ever 
done, the supreme legislative and executive functions to the 
land's master.]; Upon Philip of Spain, as representative 
of Count Dirk the Eirst of Holland, had descended, through 
many tortuous channels, the divine effluence originally sup- 
plied by Charles the Simple of France. That supernatu- 
ral power ivas not contested, but it ivas nmv ingeniously 
turned against the sovereign. The King's autboidty was 
invoked against himself in the person of the Prince of 
Orange, to whom, thirteen years before, a portion of that 
divine right had been delegated. The estates of Holland 
met at idort on the loth July, as representatives of the 
people, but they were summoned by Orange, royally com- 
missioned in 1559 as stadh older, and therefore the supreme 
legislative and executive officer of certain provinces. This 
was the theory of the provisional government.! The Prince 
represented the royal authority, the nobles represented both 
themselves and the people of the open country, while the 
twelve cities represented the whole body of burghers. 
Together, they were supposed to embody all authority, both 
divine and human, •which a congress could exercise. Thus 
the whole movement was directed against Alva and against 
Count Bossu, appointed stadholder by Alva in the |)lace of 
Orange. II Philip’s name -was destined to figure for a long' 
time at the head of documents by which moneys were 
raised, troops levied, and taxes collected, all to be used in 
deadly w^ar against himself. 

The estates wei’e convened on the loth July, when Paul 
Buys, pensionary of Leyden, the tried and confidential 

* Klult, Hist; der Hoi. Staaisreg., i. H, 46, et seq. ; and Bijlagen, W. 374, 
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friend of Orange, was elected AdYocate of Holland.'^' The 
coiiYention was then adjourned till the 18th, when Sainte 
Aldegonde made his appearance, with full powers to act 
provisionally in behalf of his Highness.f 

The distinguished plenipotentiary delivered before the 
congress a long and very effective harangue. He recalled 
the sacrifices and efforts of the Prince during previous 
years. He adverted to the disastrous campaign of 1568, in 
which the Prince had appeared full of high hope, at the 
head of a gallant army, but had been obliged, after a short 
period, to retire, because not a city had opened its gates, 
nor a Netherlander lifted his finger in the cause. Nevei’- 
theless, he had not lost courage nor closed his heart; and 
now that, through the blessing of God, the eyes of men 
had been oi>ened, and so many cities had declared against 
the tyrant, the Prince had found himself exposed to a bitter 
sUmggie. Although his own fortunes had been mined in 
the cause, he had been unable to resist the daily flood of 
petitions which called upon him to come forward once 
more. He had again importuned his relations and powerful 
friends; he had at last set on foot anew and well-appointed 
army. The day of payment had arrived. Over his own 
head impended perpetual shame, over the fatherland per- 
petual woe, if the congress should now refuse the necessary 
supplies. “ Arouse ye, then,” cried the orator, with feivor, 
“ awaken your own zeal and that of your sister cities. 
Seize Opportunity by the locks, who never appeared fairer 
than she does to-day.” J; 

The impassioned eloquence of Sainte Aldegonde produced 
a profound impression. The men who had obstinately re- 
fused the demands of Alva, now unanimously resolved to 
pour forth their gold and their blood at the call of Orange. 
“ Truly,” wrote the Duke, a little later, “ it almost drives 
me mad to see the difficulty with which your Majesty’s 
supplies are furnished, and tlie liberality with which the 
people place their lives and fortunes at the disposal of this 
rebel.” § It seemed strange to the loyal Governor that men 
should support their liberator with greater alacrity than that 

^ Eesol. Holl. 14fch Sept., 1574, b. 93. Wagenaer, yI 376. 
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with Avliicli they served their destroyer! It ivas resolved 
that the requisite amount should be at once raised, partly 
from the regular imposts and current “Requests,” partly by 
loans from the rich, from the clergy, from the guilds and 
brotherhoods, partly from superduous cliiircli ornaments 
and other costly luxuries. It was directed that subscriptions 
should be immediately opened throughout the land, that 
gold and silver plate, furniture, jewelry, and other ex- 
pensive articles should be received by voluntary contribu- 
tions, for which inventories and receipts should be given 
by the magistrates of each city, and that upon these money 
should be raised, either by loan or sale.-:' An enthusiastic 
and liberal spirit prevailed. All seemed determined rather 
than pay the tenth to Alva to pay the whole to the Prince.f 

The estates, furthermore, by unanimous resolution, de- 
clared that they recognized the Prince as the King’s lawful 
stadholder over Holland, Zeland, Friesland, and Utrecht, 
and that they w^ould use their influence with the other 
provinces to procure his appointment as Protector of all 
the Netherlands during the King’s absence. J His high-" 
ness was requested to appoint an Admiral, on whom, with 
cei’tain deputies from the Water- cities, the conduct of the 
maritime war should devolve. The conduct of the militaiy 
operations by land was to be directed by Dort, Leyden, and 
Enldmizen, in conjunction with the Count de la March. A 
pledge was likewise exchanged between the estates and the 
plenipotentiary, that neither party should enter into any 
treaty with the King, except by full consent and co-opera- 
tion of the other. With regard to religion, it was firmly 
established, that the public exercises of divine worship 
should be permitted not only to the Reformed Church, but 
to the Roman Catholic — the clergy of both being protected 
from all molestation. § 

After these proceedings, Count de la March made his 
appearance before the assembly. Plis commission from 
Orange was read to the deputies, and by them ratified. || 
The Prince, in that document, authorized “his dear cou- 
sin” to enlist troops, to accept the fealty of cities, to furnish 
them with garrisons, to re-establish all the local laws, mu- 
nicipal rights, and ancient privileges which had been sup- 

Bor, Vi. 3SS. Hoofd, vii. 349, 350. Wagetiaci', vi. 37S-~3S0. 

t “ Tanto fl.agrabanfc odio domiaatus,” says Gimius (Aim., ii. 5S), "omnia 
dabant ne dedinam dereiit." 

t Bor, vi. 38S, et seq. Hoofd, viL 250- Khiit, i. 50, efc scq. 

§ Boifvi. 3SS. • i] Ibid., 38D. Hoofd, vii. 250,251. 
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pressed. He ms to maintain, freedom of religion , under 
2)enaitg of 'death to those icho infringed it ; he was to restore 
all confiscated property; lie was, with advice of his comicil, 
to continue in office such city magistrates as were favorable, 
and to remove tliose adverse to the cause,'^* 

The Prince was, in reality, clothed with dictatorial and 
even regal powers. This authority had been forced upon 
Min by the prayers of the people, but he manifested no 
eagerness as he partly accepted the onerous station. He 
was provisionally the depositary of the whole sovereignty 
of the northern provinces, but he cared much less for 
theories of government than for ways and means. It was 
his object to release the country from the tyrant who, five 
years long, had been burning and butchering the people. It 
was his determination to drive out the foreign soldiery. To 
do this, he must meet his enemy in the field. So little was 
he disposed to strengthen his own individual power, that 
he voluntarily imposed limits on himself, by an act, sup- 
plemental to the proceedings of the Congress of Doi't. In 
this important ordinance made by the Prince of Orange, as 
a provisional form of government, f he publicly announced 
that fee -would do and ordam nothing except by the advice 
of the estates, by reason tiiat they were best acquainted with 
the circumstances and the humors of the inhabitants.” 
He directed the estates to appoint receivers for all public 
taxes, and ordained that ail military officers should make 
oath of fidelity to him, as stadholder, and to the estates of 
Holland, to he true and obedient, in order to liberate the 
land from the Albanian and Spanish tyranny, for the service 
■of his royal Majesty as Count of Holland. The provisional 
constitution, thus made by a sovereign prince, and actual 
dictator, was certainly as disinterested as it was sagacious. 

Meanwhile the war had opened vigorously in Hainault. 
Louis of Nassau had no sooner fotmd himself in possession 
of Mons than he had despatched Genlis to Prance, for those 
reinforcements which had been promised by royal lips.t 
On the other hand, Don Frederic held the city closely 
beleaguered; slump combats before the walls were of almost 
daily occurrence, but it was obvious that Louis would be 

* Sec the Coramission in Bor, 389— S91. 

* \ Ordonnantio eude Instructie van den Prince van Orange, voor die van 

Hollandt, oni by provisie *t Landt daai’ovaor geregeerd to -werdenr' — Groot 
Idaccaefc Book, D. iii. bl, 32. Vide Klnii, Hist dor Hoi, Staatsreg., i. 69, et scq. 

J Bor, vi. 397. Hoofd, vi. SSI.'-- ^ ^ 
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miabie to maintain the position into wiiicli he had so chi- 
valroiislj thrown himself nniess he should soon receive im- 
portant succor. The necessary reinforcements were soon 
tip on the tvay. Genlis had made good speed with his levy, 
and it tvas soon announced that he was advancing into 
Hainanlt, with a force of Huguenots, wdiose numbers report 
magnified to ten thousand veterans/^ Louis despatched an 
earnest message to his confederate, to use extreme caution 
ill his approach. Above all things he urged him, before at- 
tempting to throw reinforcements into the city, to effect a 
junction with the Prince of Orange, ivho had already crossed 
the Ehine with his new army. f 

Genlis, full of overweening conddence, and desirous of 
acquiring singly the whole glory of relieving the city, dis- 
regarded this advice.l tiis rashness proved his ruin, and 
the temporary prostration of the cause of freedom. Push- 
ing rapidly forward across the French frontier, he arrived, 
towards the middle of July, within two leagues of Mons. 
The Spaniards were aware of his approach, and well pre- 
pared to frustrate his project On the 19th, he found him- 
self upon a circular plain of about a league’s extent, sur- 
rounded with coppices and forests, and dotted wlfh farm- 
houses and Ivitchen gardens.! Here hejDaused to send out 
a reconnoitring party. The little detachment was, however, 
soon driven in, with the information that Don Frederic of 
Toledo, with ten thousand men, was coming instantly upon 
them. The Spanish force, in reality, numbered four thou- 
sand infantry, and fifteen hundred cavalry ; but three thou- 
sand half-armed boors had been engaged by Don Frederic, to 
swell his apparent force. j| The demonstration produced its 
eiYect, and no sooner had the first panic of the intelligence 
been spread, than Noircarmes came charging upon them 
at the head of his cavalry. The infantry arrived directly 
afterwards, and’ the Huguenots were routed almost as soon 
as seen. It was a meeting rather than a battle.lf The 
slaughter of the French was very gTeat, 1111110 but an in- 
signiilcant number of the Spaniards fell. Ciiiappin Yitelli 
was the hero of the day. It w^as to his masterly arrange- 
ments before the combat, and to his animated exertions 
upon the field, that the victory was owing. Having been 

* Bor, tL 397. Hoofd, vi, 251. — Compare Mendoza, vi. 141 ; Bentivo^lio, 
V. 102. 

t Bentivoglio, V, 102. Bor, vL 397- Hoofd, vi, 251, 

t Bor, ilooiVl, Boativoglio, uToi snp. § Momloza, vi. 139. 

11 Hoofd, vi. 251. Mendoza, vi, iso* % Beutivoglia, v, 102. 
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severelj m'otmcled in tlie thigli but a few days previonsly, lie 
eansed liimself to be earned upon a litter,'*' in a recumbent 
position, ill front of liis troops, and was everywhere seen, 
enconraging their exertions, and exposing himself, crippled 
as he was, to the whole brunt of the battle. To him the 
victory nearly proved fatal; to Bon Frederic it brought in- 
creased renown. Yitelli’s exertions, in his precaiious con- 
dition, bronght on severe inflainmation, under -which he 
nearly succumbed, while the son of Alva reaped extensive 
fame from the total overthrow of the veteran Huguenots, 
due rather to his lieutenant and to Julian Eomero.f 

The number of dead left by the French upon the plain 
amounted to at least twelve hundred, hut a much larger 
number was butchered in detail by the peasantry, among 
whom they attempted to take refuge, and who had not yet 
forgotten the barbarities inflicted by their countrymen in 
the previous war. I Many officers w^ere taken prisoners, 
among wdiom was the Commander-in-chief, Geniis. That 
luifortanate gentleman was destined to atone for his rash- 
ness and obstinacy with his life. Pie was carried to the 
castle of Antwerp, where, sixteen months aftenvards, he 
was secretly strangled by command of Alva, who caused the 
report to he circulated tliat he had died a natural death. § 
About one hundred foot soldiers succeeded in making their 
entrance into Mons,ll and this was all the succor which 
Count Louis w-as destined to receive from PTaiice, upon 
which country he had built such lofty and such reasonable 
hopes. 

While this unfortunate event was occurring, the Prince 
had already put his army in motion. On the 7th of July 
he had crossed the Bhine at Duisburg, with fourteen thou- 
sand foot, seven thousand horse, enlisted in Germany, be- 
sides a force of three thousand Walloons.'^t On the 2;jrd of 
July, he took the city of Boermond, after a sharp can- 
nonade, at which x>lace his troops already began to disgrac (5 
the honorable cause in which they were engaged, b}mmi- 
tating the cruelties and barbarities of their antagonists.. 
The persons and property of the burghers w^ere, with a very 
few exceptions, respected; but many priests and monks 

* Sn-ada, vii. 3C4. 

f Ibid., :5G:3— 3G5. Beutivoglio, y. X02. 

X Bor, -vi. 397, 398. Hoofd, Ti. 251, 252. Strada, Bentivoglio, tibi sup. 
Meteren, iv. 72. Mendoza, vi. 139, et aeq. 

§ Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 128X 

|j Hoofd, vi. 251. Mefccrcn, iv. 71. 
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were put to death by the soldiery under circumstances of 
great barbarity.^< The Prince, incensed at such conduct, 
but being unable to exercise very stringent authority over 
troops whose wages he was not yet able to pay in full, 
issued a proclamation, denouncing such excesses, and com- 
manding his followers, upon pain of death, to respect the 
rights of all individuals, whether Papist or Protestant, and 
to protect religious exercises both in Catholic and Preformed 
churches, f 

It was hardly to be expected that the troops enlisted by * 
the Prince in the, same great magazine of hireling sol- 
diers, Germany, from whence the Duke also derived his 
annual supplies, w^ould be likely to differ very much in 
their propensities from those enrolled under Spanish ban- 
ners ; yet there ’was a vast contrast between the characters 
of the two commanders- One leader inculcated the practice 
of robbery, rape, and murder, as a duty, and issued distinct 
orders to butcher ‘‘ every mother'’s son” in the cities which 
he captured ; the other restrained every excess to the ut- 
most of his ability, protecting not only life and property, 
but even the ancient religion. 

The Emperor Maximilian had again issued his injunc- 
tions against the military operations of Orange. Bound to 
the monarch of Spain by so many family ties, being at once 
cousin, brother-in-law, and fatber-in-law of Philip, it was 
difEcult for him to maintain the attitude which became 
him, as chief of that Empire to wdiich the peace of Passau 
had assured religious freedom. It had, however, been suf- 
ficiently proved that remonstrances and intercessions ad- 
dressed to Philip were but idle breath. It had, therefore, 
become an insult to require pacific conduct from the Prince 
on the ground of any past or future mediation. It was a 
still grosser mockery to call upon him to discontinue hos- 
tilities because the Netherlands were included in the Em- 
pire, and therefore protected by the treaties of Passau and 
Augsburg. Well did the Prince reply to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s summons in a temperate but cogent letter, | which 
he addressed to him from his camp, that all intercessions 
had proved fruitless, and that the only help for the Nether- 
lands was the sword. 

Bor, vi. 399. Hoofd, vii. 259, 260. 

t Ibid., vi. 399, 400. Ibid. , vii. ,259, ;260. , 

t See it in Gacbarcl, CoiTespondauce de Gruillanme le Tacit., iii, 63, et sc(i. 
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The Prince had been delayed for a month at Roermoncle, 
because, as he expressed it, “he had not a single soii/'’'v= 
and because, in consequence, the troops refused to advance 
into the Netherlands. Having at last been furnished with 
the requisite guarantees from the Holland cities for three 
iiiontlis’ pay, on the 27th of August, the day of the publica- 
tion of his letter to the Emperor, he crossed the Meuse and 
took his circuitous way through Blest, Tirlemoiit, Sieliem, 

^ Louvain, Mechlin, Termonde, Oudenarde, Nivelles, f Many 
’ cities and villages accepted his authority and admitted his 
garrisons. Of these Mechlin was the most considerable, in 
which he stationed a detachment of bis troops. Its doom 
was sealed in that moment. Alva could not forgive this 
act of patriotism on the part of a town which had so re- 
cently excluded his ownti’ooj^s. “ This is a direct permission 
of God,” he wrote, in the spirit of dire and revengeful pro- 
phecy/ “ for us to punish her as she deserves, for the image- 
breaking and other misdeeds done there in the time of 
Madame de Parma, which our Lord was not willing to pass 
over without chastisement.” | 

Meantime the Prince continued his advance. Louvain 
purchased its neutrality § for the time with sixteen thousand 
ducats ; Ermssels obstinately refused to listen to him, and 
was too powerful to be forcibly attacked at that juncture ; 
other important cities, convinced by the arguments and 
won by the eloquence of the various proclamations wdiich 
he scattered as he advanced, ranged themselves sponta- 
neously and even enthusiastically upon his side. Hovr 
different would have been the result of his campaign but 
for the unexpected earthquake w^hich at that instant was to 
appal Christendom, and to scatter all his well-matured plans 
and legitimate hopes. His chief reliance, under Providence 
and his own strong heart, had been upon French assistance. 
Although Genlis, by his misconduct, had sacrificed his army 
and himself, yet the Prince was still justly sanguine as to 
the policy of the French court. The papers which bad 
been found in the possession of Genlis by his conquerors 
. all spoke one language. “ You would be struck -with stupor,” 
wTOte xilva s secretary, “ could you see a letter which is now' 
in my po^ver, addressed hj the, Emg of France to Louis of 

* Croen v. Priust., Avciilves, ,41)0. 

t Bor, vL 400 — 402. Hoofd, viL 260, ei; seq. 

t Correapoiiuuiico do Phiilppo 11. * Si. 3,150. § Hoofd, vii. 2GD. 
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In that letter the King had declared Ms deter- 
iiiiDatioB. to employ all the forces which God had placed in 
his hands to rescue the Netherlands from the oppression 
under which they were groaning. In aecoiMance with the 
whole spirit and language of the French government, was 
the tone of Goligny in his correspondence with Orange. 
The Admiral assured the Prince that there was no doubt 
as to the earnestness of the royal intentions in behalf of 
the Netherlands, and, recommending extreme caution, an- 
nounced his hope within a few days to effect a junction 
with him at the head of twelve thousand French arqiie- 
busiers, and at least three thousand cavalry, f Well might 
the Prince of Orange, strong, and soon to be strengthened, 
boast that the Netherlands were free, and that Alva was in 
his power. I He had a right to be sanguine, for nothing 
less than a miracle could now destroy his generous hopes 
— and, alas ! the miracle took place— a miracle of perfidy 
and bloodshed such as the world, familiar as it had ever 
been and was still to be with massacre, had not yet wit- 
nessed. On the 11th of August, Goligny had written thus 
hopefully of his movements towards the Netherlands, sanc- 
tioned and aided by his King. A fortnight from that day 
occurred the “Paris wedding;” and the Admiral, with 
tliousands of his religious confederates, invited to confidence 
by superhuman treachery, and lulled into security by the 
music of august marriage-bells, was suddenly butchered in 
the streets of Paris by royal and noble hands. 

The Prince proceeded on his inarch, during wdiich the 
heavy news had been brought to him, but he felt convinced 
til at, with the very arrival of the awful tidings, the fate of 
that campaign was sealed, and the fall of Mons inevitable. 
In his own language, he had been struck to the earth “ with 
the blow of a sledge-hammer/’S — nor did the enemy draw a 
different augury from the great event. 

The crime was not committed with the connivance of the 
Spanish government. On the contrary, the two courts 
■were at the moment bitterly hostile to each other. In the 
beginning of the summer, Charles IX, and his advisers 
w^ere as false to Philip, as at the end of it they were 
treacherous to Goligny and Orange. The massacre of the 

Correspondence de Philippe II., ii, 1146. . 

t Groeiiv. Prinsb. , Archives, iii. 496--'500.',. t 5G1 — SOV- 

§ Archives de la Maisoii d’Oi’auge, iii, 501—507, and iv. 102.' 
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HngiieBots bad not even the merit of being a welbcontrived 
and intelligently-executed scheme. We have seen how 
steadily, seven years before, Catharine de Medici had 
rejected the advances of Alva towards the arrangement of a 
general plan for the extermination of all heretics within 
France and the F etlieiiands at the same moment. W e have 
seen the disgust with which Alva turned from the wretched 
young King at Bayonne, when he expressed the opinion 
that to take arms against his own subjects was wholly out 
of the question, and could only be follow^ed by general ruin. 

“ ’Tis easy to see that he has been tutored,"’^ wrote Alva to 
his master. Unfortunately, the same mother, who had then 
instilled those lessons of hypocritical benevolence, had now 
wrought upon her son’s cowardly but ferocious nature with 
a far different intent. The incomplete assassination of Co- 
ligny, the dread of signal vengeance at the hands of the 
Huguenots, the necessity of taking the lead in the inter- 
necine struggle, wme employed with Medicean art, and 
with entire success. The King was lashed into a frenzy. 
Starting to his feet, with a howl of rage and terror, “ I 
agree to the scheme,” he cried, “provided not one Hugue- 
not be left alive in France to reproach me with the deed.”f 

That night the slaughter commenced. The long-pre- 
meditated crime was executed in a panic, but the work w^as 
thoroughly done. The King, wrho a few days before had 
written with his own hand to Louis of Nassau, expressing 
his firm determination to sustain the Protestant cause both 
in France and the Netherlands, who had employed the 
counsels of Ooligny in the arrangement of his plans, and 
wiio had sent French troops, under Genlis and La None, 
to assist their Calvinist brethren in Flanders, now gave the 
signal for the general massacre of the Protestants, and with 
his own hands from his own palace windows, shot his sub- 
jects with his arquebus as if they had been wild beasts. 

Between Sunday and Tuesday, according to one of the 
most moderate calculations, five thousand Parisians of all 
ranks were murdered. Within the whole kingdom, the 
number of victims was variously estimated at from twenty- 
five thousand to one hundred thousand.l The heart of 

CoiTespoiidance do Philippe II., ii, 1168. Hoofd, vii. 262. 

f Yon Baunier, Geschichte Europa® seit dem Ende des funfzchnten Jahr«* 
hiindcrts (Leipzig, 1833), ii. 266. 

I Yon Raumcr, ii. 260. — Compavs 3)o Thou, t. yi. 1, ii, 430; Bor, yi. 402, 
403; Metereu, iy. 74. 
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Protestant Europe, foiv an instant, stood still mtli liorror. 
The Queen of England put on mourning weeds, and 
spurned the apologies of the French envoy witli contempt/^ 
At Eome, on the contrary, the news of the massacre created 
a joy heyond description. The Pope accompanied by his 
cardinals, went solemnly to the church of Saint Mark to 
render thanks to God for the gi^ace thus singularly vouch- 
safed to the Holy See and to all Christendom; and a 
Beim. was performed in presence of the same august as- 
semblage.'l 

But nothing could exceed the satisfaction which the event 
occasioned in the mind of Philip the Second. There was 
an end now of all assistance from the French govern- 
ment to the Netberiand Protestants. “ The news of the 
events upon Saint Baidholomew’s-day,” wrote the French 
envoy at Madrid, Saint Goard, to Charles IX., “ arrived on 
the 7th September. The Eing, on receiving the intelli- 
gence, showed, contrary to liis natural custom, so much 
gaiety, that he seemed more delighted than with all the good 
fortune or happy incidents which had ever before occuiTed 
to him. He called all his familiars about him in order to 
assure them that your Majesty was his good brother, and 
that no one else deserved the title of Most Christian. He 
sent his secretary Cayas to me with bis felicitations upon 
the event, and with the infonnation that he was just going 
to Saint Jerome to render thanks to God, and to offer his 
prayers that your Majesty might receive Divine support in 
this great affair, I went to see him next morning, and as 
soon as I came into his presence he began to laugh, and with 
demonstrations of extreme contentment, to praise your 
Majesty as deserving your title of Most Christian, telling 
me there was no King worthy to be your Majesty’s com- 
panion, either for valor or 2:>7'udence. He praised the stead- 
fast resolution and the long dissimulation of so great an 
enterprise, which all the world would not be able to compre- 
hend.” ^ “I thanked him,” continued the ambassa- 
dor, “ and I said that I thanked God for enabling your 
Majesty to 'prove to his master that his apprentice had learned 
Tiis trade, and deserved his title of Most Christian King. I 
added, that he ought to confess that he owed the preserva- 
tion of the Netherlands to your Majesty.”! 

Von Eaumcr, ii. 263- t Do Thon,t. yI. 1. liii, 442, 

•f Giroen y. Prinst., Ai’cliives, etc, j Supplement, 125. 
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Noth iiigeei^aiiilj could; in Philip’s apprehension, be more 
deliglitfiil than his most unexpected and most opportune in- 
telligence. Charles IX., %Those intrigues in the Netherlands 
he had long known, had now been suddenljconTerted bjthis 
stupendous crime into his most poAverM allj, while at the 
same time the Protestants of Europe would learn that there 
■was still another crowned head in Christendom more deserv- 
ing of abhorrence than himself. He wrote immediate!}' to 
Alva,'"' expressing his satisfaction that the King of France had 
disembarrassed himself of such pernicious men, because he 
■would now be obliged to cultivate the friendship of Spain, 
neither tlie English Queen nor the GermanPro’testants being 
thenceforth capable of trusting him. He informed the Duke, 
nioreover, that the French envoy, Saint Goard, had been 
urging liim to command the immediate execution of Genlis 
and his companions, who -had been made prisoners, as well 
as all the Frenchmen who -would be captured in Mens; 
and that he fully concurred in the propriety of the measure. 
“ The sooner,’' said PIrilip, “ these noxious plants are extir- 
pated from the earth, the less fear there is that a fresh crop 
will spring up.” The monarch therefore added, with his 
own hand, to the letter, I desire that if you have not already 
disemharrassed the world of them, you tvill do it immediately^ 
and inform me thereof for I see no reason why it should he 
deferred."' \ This is the demoniacal picture painted by the 
French ambassador, and by Philip s own hand, of the 
Spanish monarch’s joy that his “Most Christian ” brother 
had just murdered twenty-five thousand of his own sub- 
jects. In this cold-blooded way, too, did his Catholic 
Majesty order the execution of some thousand Huguenots 
additionally, in order more fully to carry out his royal 
brother’s plans; yet Philip could write of himself, “that 
all the world recognized the gentleness of his nature and 
tl'ie mildness of his intention s.”|; 

In truth, the advice thus given by Saint Goard on the sub- 
ject of the French prisoners in Alva’s possessions, was a 
natural result of the Saint Bartholomew. Here were officers 
and soldiers wiiom Charles IX. had himself sent into the 

^ Tiio letter is piiHisbed "by M. GacFard, “Particularity incites sur la 
Saint Bartb^Mmy.” — Bulletins deVAcad. Roy, de Beig.,xvi, 

t “ Y assi bolgare que si ya no los ubiero desbeebado del mnndo lo bagais 
luego, y tne aviscis dello, piies qtie no, voo quo aya cansa ni la ptieda aber por 
que esto so dexe de liazer.’"*— 'Letter of Philip, 18th September, 1672, nbi sup. 

t Letter to the Emperor. Groen v. Frinst., Archives, etc., Snppl. 46. 
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Netherlands to fight /or the Protestant cause against Philip 
and Alva. Already, the papers found upon them had placed 
Mm in some embarrassment, and exposed his duplicity to 
the Spanish government, before the great massacre had made 
such signal reparation for his delinquency. He had ordered 
Mondoiicet, his envoy in the Netherlands, to use dissimula- 
tioii to an unstinted amount, to continue his intrigues with 
the Protestants, and to deny stoutly all proofs of such con- 
nivance. “ I see that the papers found upon Genlis,'’ he 
wote’"' twelve days before the massacre, “ have been put into 
the hands of Assoiileville, and that they know everything 
done by Genlis to have been committed with my consent. 
Nevertheless, you will tell the Duke of Alva that these are 
lies invented to excite siispicion agamst me. You will also 
gi%^e him occasional information of the enemy’s affairs, in 
order to make him believe in your integrity. Even if he 
does not believe you, my pimpose wall be answered, provided 
you do it dexterously.! At the saine time you must keep 
up a constant communication with the Prince of Orange, faking 
great care to prevent (discovery of your intelligence uith him A I 
Were not these master strokes of diplomacy worthy of a 
King whom his mother, from boyhood upwards, had caused 
to study klacchiavelii’s “ Prince,” and who had thoroughly 
taken to heart the maxim, often repeated in those days, 
that the “ Science of reigning was the science of lying ?”§ 
The joy in the Spanish camp before Mods was un- 
bounded. It ^vas as if the only bulwark between the Ne^ 
theiiand rebels and total destruction had been suddenly 
withdrawn. With anthems in Saint Gudule,ll with bon- 
fires, festive illuminations, roaring artillery, with trumpets 
also, and with shawms, was the glorious holiday celebrated in 
court and camp, in honor of the vast murder committed by 
tlie Most Christian King upon his Christian subjects ; nor 
w’as a moment lost in apprising the Huguenot soldiers shut 

* These remarkable letters cseliangcd between Charles IX. and Mondoncct 
have recently been published by M. Emile Cachet (cbef du bureau pal^ogni- 
plnqno ims Archives de Belgique) from a manuscript discovered by him in the 
library at llhciras. — Comptc Kendu de la Com. Boy. d’Hist., iv. 340, sqq. 

t Encores qu'il no y acljoiiste foy, toutes fois ccla servira k man intention, 
pourveu que Ic tadez desirement.*' — ^Ibid. 

t Ibid. § “ Qui nescit clissimulare nescit regnaro.” 

li Letter of klondoucet, xtbi sup. Strada, vii. 366. — “ In Idispauonim 
castris sub priinas teiiebras, ingeritis laetitim signa hostes ederc, scloporum 
explosione ter repetitia, losto tyniisanonim tubarumque cantu, ae toto 6ii*cum 
vallo festis ignibus eollucente/^ etc., etc. 
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Up with Louis of Nassau in the heleaguerecl city of the great 
catastrophe which was to render all their valor fruitless. 

Twas a punishment,” said a Spanish soldier, who fought 
most courageously before Mons, and who elaborately de- 
scribed the siege afterwards, ‘‘well worthy of a king whose 
title is ‘The Most Christian,’ and it w^as still more honor- 
able to inflict it ^Yith his owm hands as he did.”'!- Nor was 
the observation a pithy sarcasm, but a frank expression of 
opinion, from a man celebrated alike for the skill with 
which he handled both his s-word and his pen. 

The French envoy in the Netherlands was, of course, im- 
mediately informed by his sovereign of the great event. 
Charles IX. gave a %^ery pithy account of the transaction. 

“ To prevent the success of the enterprise planned by the 
Admiral,” wrote the King, on the S6th of August, -svith hands 
yet reeking, and while the havoc throughout France was 
at its height, “ I have been obliged to permit the said 
Guises to rush upon the said Admiral,! which they have 
done, the said Admiral having been killed and all liis ad- 
herents. A very great number of those belonging to the 
new religion have also been massacred and cut to pieces. 
It is probable that the Are thus kindled will spread through 
all the cities of my kingdom, and that all those of the said 
religion will be made sure of.”']; Not often, certainly, in 
history, has a Christian king spoken thus calmly of butcher- 
ing his subjects while the work was proceeding all around 
him. It is to be observed, moreover, that the usual excuse 
for such enormities, religious fanaticism, cannot be even 
suggested on this occasion. , Catharine, in times past, had 
favored Huguenots as much as Catholics, while Charles had 
been, up to the very moment of the crime, in strict alliance 
with the heretics of both France and Flanders, and fur- 
thering the schemes of Orange and Nassau. Nay, even at 
this very moment, and in this very letter in ^Yhich he gave 
the news of the massacre, he chargetl' his envoy still to 
maintain the closest hut most secret intelligence with the Prmce 
of Orange; taking great care that the Duke of Alva should 
not discover these relations. His motives were, of course, 
to prevent the Prince from abandoning his designs, and 

* Mendoza, Tii. 146. 

t J’ay constraint permettro et doner moycn ansdits do Gnise de coiirir 
sns axidit Amiral,” etc.— Corrcspotidance deMondoucct, etc., xibi snp. 

% Corrcspondimce de Mondoucet, 
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from Qorning to make a disturbance in France. The King, 
now that the deed was done, w'as most anxious to reap aF 
the fruits of his crime,. “Now, M. de Moiidoucet, it is 
necessary in such affairs,” he continued, “ to have an eye 
to every possible contingency. I know that this news will 
be most agreeable to the Duke of AIyq., for it is most fa- 
vorable to his designs. At the same time, I don’t desire 
that he alone should gather the fruit. I don’t choose that 
he should, according to his excellent custom, conduct his 
affairs in such wise as to throw the Prince of Orange upon 
my hands, besides sending back to France Genlis and the 
other prisoners, as well as the French now shut up in 
Mons.”^" 

This Avas a sufficiently plain hint, which Mondoucet 
could not well misunderstand. “ Observe the Duke’s coun- 
tenance carefully when you give him this message,” added 
the King, ‘V and let me know his reply.” In order, how- 
ever, that there might be no mistake about the matter, 
Charles wrote again to his ambassador, five days afterwards, 
distinctly stating the regi’et wdiicli he should feel if Alva 
should not take the city of Mons, or if he should take it 
by composition. “Tell the Duke,” said he, “ that it is 
most important for the service of his master and of God 
that those Frenchmen and others in Mens should be cut in 
pieces.”! He wrote another letter upon the same day, 
such w^as his anxiety upon the subject, instructing the envoy 
to urge upon Alva the necessity of chastising those rebels 
to the French crown. “If he tells you,” continued Charles, 
“ that this is tacitly requiring him to put to death ail the 
French prisoners now in hand as well as to cut in pieces 
every man in Mons, you will say to him that this is exactly 
what he ought to do, and that he will be guilty of a great 
wrong to Christianity if he does otherwise.”]; Certainly, 
the Duke, having been thus distinctly ordered, both by bis 
own master and by his Christian Majesty, to put every one 
of these Frenchmen to deatii, had a sufficiency of royal 
%varrant. Nevertheless, he was not able to execute entirely 
these ferocious instructions. The prisoners already in his 
power were not destined to escape, but the city of Mons, 
in his own language, “ proved to have sharper teeth than 
he supposed. ”§ 

CoiTesponclance de Mondoucet. t t IHcI. 

§ Mondoucet to Charles IX,, 15th September, 1572. 
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Mondoiicot lost no time in placing before Alva tlie 
urgent necessity of accomplishing the extensive and cold- 
blooded massacre thus proposed. “ The Duke has replied^ 
wrote the envoy to his sovereign, “ that he is executing his 
prisoners every day, and that he has but a few left, hi ever- 
tlieless, for some reason which he does not mention, he is 
reserving the principal noblemen and chiefs. He after- 
wards informed his master that Genlis, Jiimelles, and the 
other leaders, had engaged, if Alva would grant them a 
reasonable ransom, to induce the Frencdi in Sloiis to leave 
the city, but that the Duke, although his language was 
growing less confident, still hoped to take the town by 
assault. “ I have urged him,” he added, “ to put them all 
to death, assuring him that he "would be responsible for the 
consequences of a contrary course.” “ Why does not your 
Most Christian master,” asked Alva, “ order these French- 
men in Alons to come to him under oath to make no dis- 
turbance? Then my prisoners will be at my discretion 
and I shall get my city.” “ Because,” answ'ered the envoy, 
“ they imll not trust his Most CJmstlan Majesty, .and ivill 
prefer to die in Mons^ f 

This certainly was a most sensible reply, but it is in- 
structive to witness the cynicism with which the envoy 
accepts this position for his master, wdiile coldly recording 
the results of all these sanguinary conversations. 

Such was the condition of affairs w’hen the Prince of 
Orange arrived at Peronne, between Binche and the Duke 
of Alva’s entrenchments, t The besieging army was rich 
in notabilities of elevated rank. Don Frederic of Toledo 
had hitherto commanded, but on the S7th of August, the 
Dukes of Medina Goeli and of Alva bad arrived in the 
camp. § Directly afterwards came the warlike Ai'cbbisbop 
of Cologne, H at the head of two thousand cavalry. IF There 
was but one chance for the Prince of Orange, and ex- 
perience had taught him, four years before, its slenderness. 
He might still provoke his adversai^r into a pitched battle, 
and he relied upon God for the result. In his own words, 
“he trusted ever that tlie great God of armies wtis -with 
him, and wmuld fight in the midst of his forces.” So long 

Hondoiicc-t to Charles IX., 5tla. Sept.,, 1572,. t Ibid., IStliSept., 1572. 

t Corrospoiidanco do Philippo lUj ii. 1158. Hoofd, yH. 252. 

§ .Ibid., vii. 257. . 

li Gon’esponthmeo de Philippe II., ii, 1158. Bor, W. 402. 

Letter of John of Nassau,. ArcMy^, etc., iii. 461. 
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as Alva remained in Ills impregnable camp, ifc was impos- 
sible to attack bim or to throw reinforcenients into Mons. 
The Prince soon found, too, that Alva was far too wise 
to hazard his position by a superfluous combat. The Duke 
knew that the cavalry of the Prince was superior to his 
own.'" He expressed himself entirely unwiilmg to play 
into the Prince’s hands, instead of winning the game Avhicii 
was no longer doubtfuL The Huguenot soldiers within 
Mons were in despair and mutiny ; Louis of Nassau lay in 
his bed consuming with a dangerous fever ; Crenlis ■was a 
prisoner, and his army cut to pieces; Goligny was mur* 
dered, and Protestant France paralyzed; the troops of 
Orange, enlisted but for thx^ee montiis, were already rebel- 
lious, and sure to break into open insubordination when 
the consequences of the Paris massacre should become 
entirely clear to them ; and there were, therefore, even 
more cogent reasons than in 1568, why Alva should remain 
perfectly still, and see his enemy’s cause founder before his 
eyes. The valiant Archbishop of Cologne was most eager 
for the fray. Pie rode daily at the Duke’s side, with har- 
ness on his hack and pistols hi his holsters, armed and 
attired like one of his own troopers, and urging the Duke, 
with vehemence, to a pitched battle with the Prince. The 
Duke commended, but did not yield to, the prelate’s en- 
thusiasm. Tis a fine figure of a man, with his corslet and 
pistols,” he wrote to Philip, “ and he shows great affection 
for your Majesty’s seiwice.”f 

The issue of the campaign was inevitable. On the 11th 
Septembei’, Don Frederic, with a force of four thousand 
picked men, established himself at Saint Florian, a village 
near the Havre gate of the city, while the Prince had en- 
camped at Hermigny, within half a league of the same place, 
whence he attempted to introduce reinforcements into the 
town. On the night of the 11th and 12th, Don Frederic 
hazarded an encamisada upon the enemy's camp, which 
proved eminently successful, and had nearly resulted in the 
capture of the Prince himself. A chosen band of six hun- 
dred arquebusiers, attired, as wa.s customary in these noc- 
turnal expeditions, with their shirts outside their armor, that 
they might recognize each other in the darkness,, were led 
by Julian Eomero, within the lines of the enemy. The 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 115$. 
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sentinels were cut down, the whole army surprised, and for 
a moment powerless, wMe, for two hours long, from one 
o’clock in the morning until three, the Spaniards butchered 
their foes, hardly aroused from their sleep, ignorant by how 
small a force they had been thus suddenly surprised, and 
unable in the confusion to distinguish between friend 
and foe/^ The boldest, led by Julian in person, made at 
once for the Prince’s tent. His guards and himself were in 
profound sleep, but a small spaniel, 'who always passed the 
night upon his bed, was a more faithful sentinel. The crea- 
ture sprang forward, barking furiously at the sound of hos- 
tile footsteps, and scratching his master’s face with his paws, f 
There was but just time for the Prince to mount a horse 
which was ready saddled, and to effect his escape through 
the darkness, before his enemies sprang into the tent. His 
servants vrere cut down, his master of the horse and two of 
his secretaries, who gained their saddles a moment later, ail 
lost their lives, I and but for the little dog’s '^aitchfulness, 
William of Orange, upon whose shoulders the whole weight 
of his country’s fortunes depended, would have been led 
■within a week to an ignominious death. To his dying day, 
the Prince ever afterwards § kept a spaniel of the same race 
in his bed-chamber. The midnight slaughter still continued, 
but the Spaniards, in their fury, set fire to the tents. The 
glare of the conffagration sho'wed the Orangists by how paltry 
a force they had been surprised. Before they could rally, 
ho\vever, Bomero led off his arquebusiers, eveiy one of 
whom had at least killed his man. Six hundred of the 
Prince’s troops had been put to the sword, while many others 
were burned in their beds, or drowned in the little rivulet 
which flowed outside their camp. Only sixty Spaniards 
lost their lives. |1 

This disaster did not alter the plans of the Prince, for 
those plans had already been frustrated. The whole mar- 
row of his enterprise had been destroyed in an instant 
by the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, He retreated to 
Peronne and Nivelles, an assassin, named Heist, a German 
by birth, but a French chevalier, following him secretly in 

* Mendoza, vii. 157. Strada, tU, 367, 368. 

t Strada, v\l 36S. Hoofd, viz. 263. j Hoofd, vii. 264. 

§ Hoofd, vii, 263. In the statnea of the Piince a little dog is frequently 
sculptured at his feet. 

11 Bentivoglio, v. 106, Mendoza, vii 167, et soq. Hoofd, vii. 263, 264. 
Bor, vii. 408. „ 
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Ills camp, pledged to take life for a large reward promised 
by x4.1va^'— an enterprise not destined, however, to be suc- 
cessful. The soldiers flatly refused to remain an hour 
longer in the fleld, or even to furnish an escort for Count 
Louis, if, by chance, he could be brought out of the town.-f 
The Prince was obliged to inform his brother of the despe- 
rate state of his affairs, and to advise him to capitulate on 
the best terms]; which he could make. With a heavy heart, 
he left the chivalrous Louis besieged in the city which he 
had so gallantly captured, and took his way across the Meuse 
towards the Rhine. A furious mutiny broke out among his 
troops. His life was, with difficulty, saved from the brutal 
soldiery — infuriated at his inability to j>ay them, except in 
the over-due securities of the Holland cities* — by the exer- 
tions of the officers who still regarded him with veneration 
and affection. § Crossing the Rhine at Orsoy, he disbanded 
his army and betook himself, almost alone, to Holland. || 
Yet even in this hour of distress and defeat, the Prince 
seemed more heroic than many a conqueror in his day of 
triumph. He went to Plolland, the only province which 
remained true, and which still looked up to him as its sa- 
viour, but he went thither expecting and prepared to perish.. 
“ There I leill make my sepulchre,''^ 'syb.b his simple and sub- 
lime expression in a private letter to his brother. 

He had advanced to the rescue of Louis, with city after 
city opening its arms to receive him. He had expected to 
be joined on the march by Coligny, at the head of a chosen 
army, and he was now obliged to leave his brother to his 
fate, having the massacre of the admiral and his confede- 
rates substituted for their expected araiy of assistance, and 
with every city and every province forsaking his cause, as 
eagerly as they had so lately embi^aced it ‘‘It lias pleased 
God,” he said, “ to take away every hope which we could 
have founded upon man ; the King has published that the 
massacre w^as by his orders, and has forbidden all his sub- 
jects, upon pain of death, to assist me ; he has, moreover, 
sent succor to Alva. Had it not been for this, we had been 

Letter of Kondoiicct to Charles IX. Comm. Roy. de THist., iv. 340. 
t Letter of Prince of Orange to John of Nassau. Archives de la Maison 
d’ Orange, etc., iii. 501 — BO'/, and the cypher exx^lained, in t. iv, c. h. 

X Hoofd, vii. 264. Meteren, iv. 75. ,■ 

§ Bor, vii. 40S. Meteren, iv. 75. ; 11 Hoofd, vii. 204. 

^ “ Arant delibere do faire illecq. nia s«5pulfcre.’* — Lotior to his hrothev 
John of Nassau. Groen v. Frinst., Archives, etc., iv. 4. 
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masters of the Bnke, and sliould have made him capi' 
tulate at oiir pkasnre.”'*' Yet even then he was not cast 
dowTi. 

Nor was his ]3olitical sagacity liable to impeachment by 
the extent to which he had been thus deceived by the 
French court. “ So far from being reprehensible that'l did 
not suspect siicli a crime,” he said, “I should rather he 
chargeable with malignity had I been capable of so sinister 
a suspicion. ’Tis not an ordinary thing to conceal such 
enormous deliberations under the plausible cover of a mar- 
riage festival.”! 

ifeanwbilo, Count Louis lay confined to his couch wdtii a 
burning fever. His soldiers refused any longer to liold the 
city, now that the altered intentions of Charles iX. -were 
known I and the forces of Orange wuthclrawn. Alva offered 
the most honorable conditions, and it rvas therefore impos- 
sible for the Count to make' longer resistance. The city 
was so important, and time was at that moment so valuable, 
that the Duke was willing to forego bis vengeanee upon the 
rebel whom he so cordially detested, and to be satisfied with 
depriving him of the prize which he had seized with such 
audacity, “ It vfould have aftorded me sincere pleasure,” 
wrote the Duke, “ over and above the benefit to God and 
your Majesty, to have had the Count of Nassau in my 
power.. I tvould overleap every obstacle to seize him, such 
is the particular hatred which 1 bear the man.| Under the 
circumstances, however, be acknowledged that the result of 
the council of war could only be to grant liberal terms. 

On the 19th September, accordingly, articles of capitula- 
tion were signed between the distinguished Be la None 
with three others on the one part, and the Seigneur de 
Noircarnies and three others . on the side of Spain. The 
town was given over to Alva, hut all the soldiex^s were to go 
out with their weapons and property. Those of the towns- 
people who had home arms against his Majesty, and all 
■who still held to the Eefonned religion, rvere to retire with 
the soldiery. The troops were to pledge themselves not to 
serve in future against the ICmgs of France or Spain, but 
from this provision Louis, with his English and German 
soldiers, was expressly excepted, the Count indignantly re- 

^ Atdiivcs do 111 Maisoii d’Orange, etc., ui* 501 — 507. 

, t Itiiil. X ViaDe la J^oTie, 75. 

§ Letter of Alva to PMlippo 11.- ‘ Correspoudimco de riiillppc IL, ii. 1102. 
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pudiatiBg the idea of such a pledge, or of discontinuing his 
hostilities for an instant. It was also agreed that convoys 
should be furnished, and hostages exchanged, for the due 
observance of the terms of the treaty. The preliminaries 
having been thus settled, the patriot forces abandoned the 
town."^" , ■ « . ' : _ 

Count Louis, rising from his sick bed, paid his respects 
in person to the victorious generals, at their request. He 
was received in Alva’s camp with an extraordinary shoAv of 
admiration and esteem. The Duke of Medina Goeli over- 
whelmed him with courtesies and bctsolomanos,'' while Don 
Frederic assured him, in the high-liown language of Spa- 
nish compliment, that there was nothing which he would 
not do to seiwe him, and that he would take a greater plea- 
sure in executing his slightest wish than if he had been his 
next of kin.i* 

As the Count next day, still suffering witli fever, and 
attired in his long dressing-gown, was taking his departure 
froin the city, he ordered his carriage to stop at the entrance 
to Don Frederic’s quarters. That general, who had been 
standing incognito near the door, gazing with honest ad- 
miration at the hero of so many a hard-fought field, with- 
drew as he approached, that he might not give the invalid 
the trouble of alighting.]; Louis, however, recognizing 
him, addressed him with the Spanish salutation, Per done 
miestra Senoria la pesedumbre,'’ and paused at the gate.§ 
Don Frederic, from politeness to his condition, did not 
present himself, but sent an aide-de-camp to express his 
compliments and good wishes. Having exchanged these 
courtesies, Louis left the city, conveyed, as had been agreed 
upon, by a guard of Spanish troops. There was a deep 
meaning in the respect with which the Spanish generals 
had treated the rebel chieftain. Although the massacre of 

* Bor, vii. 408, 409. iroofd,'vii. 2G5- Mcteren,iY. 76. Hciidoza, yii, 15S, 
159, ICO. 

■f “So haten anch Bon Fredcinco,le grand Prieni* gcimfit (which he certainly 
was not, however) nnd der Herzog de Medina Celi mit sondci’ chrcrhictnng 
Graf Ludwig in dem Alhanischen Lager selbst pcrsonlicli angosproclien nnd 
haben den Don Fed. vielbesolosmanosgcmachfcund under andern sieli erbotten 
wo or Grf. Lndwigeu frenndschaft nnd angenehinen willen werda zu erzeigen 
wissen, soli sein Gnad : sich des zn ihm gewiszlioh versehen das er solchs so 
gem nnd wiliig tlum wollo als ob ex" S. Gn. nochster verwandter were.” — 
Schwarz to Landgrave Will, of Hesse. Appendix to vol. iv. Archives de la 
Maison d’Orango, 17^ 

t Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iii. 5X5, 518. § Hoofd, vii. 265. 
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Saint Bartholomew met with Alva’s entire approhation, yet 
it was his cue to affect a holy horror at the event, and he 
avowed that he would “rather cut offdboth his hands than 
he guilty of such a deed”'^ — as if those hangman s hands 
had the right to protest against any murder, however whole- 
sale. Count Louis suspected at once, and soon afterwards 
thoroughly understood, the real motives of the chivalrous 
treatment which he had i*eceived.f He well laie\v that these 
very men would have sent him to the scaffold, had he fallen 
into their power, and he therefore estimated their courtesy 
at its proper value. 

It -was distinctly stated, in the capitulation of the city, 
that all the soldiers, as \vell as such of the inhabitants as 
had borne arms, should be allowed to leave the city, with 
all tlieir property. The rest of the people, it was agreed, 
might remain without molestation to their persons or 
estates.]: It has been the general opinion of historians 
that the articles of this convention w'ere maintained by the 
conquerors in good faith.§ Never was a more signal error. 
The capitulation wvas made late at night, on the 20th 
September, -witliout the provision which Cha)ies IX. had 
hoped for : the massacre, namely, of De la None and his 
companions . As for Genlis and those who had been taken 
prisoners at his defeat, tlieir doom had already been sealed. 
The city -was evacuated on the 21st September. Alva 
entei’ed it upon the 24th. Most of the volunteers departed 
with the garrison, hut many who had, most unfortunately, 
prolonged their farewells to their families, trusting to the 
w^ord of the Spanish Captain Molinos, were thrown into 
prison. 11 Noircarmes, the butcher of Yalenciennes, now 
made his appearance in Mons. As grand bailiff of Hainault, 
he came to the place as one in authority, and his deeds 
Avere now to complete the infamy which must for ever sur- 
round his name. In brutal violation of the terms upon 

* Letter of Louis of Kassaw. to Charles IX. (1st June, 1573). Grocn v. Prinst., 
Archives de la Maisou, etc,, iv. $6*, ,et seq. The letter is taken from the Ar- 
chives of Simancas. 

t Et que ch est6 la seulle^ cause de la courtoisie et fidelity dout le Due 
d' Alhe a ussii euvers le Conte h la pdMode la ville de Monts ; comme il a depiiis 
diet h plusicurs que e’estoit pour, mquste qti’il ne vouldroit point avoir faiet 
Ting si mediant acte qdavoit faicSilfe de France,” etc. etc.^ — Ibid. 

X Mendoza, vii. 157vo, l58vo. vii. 408, 409. 

§ Bor, Le Petit, Cuicciardini, et.sL • 

!1 Mons ; sous les Rapports Histo^qufcs et Btatisques, etc., par F, Paridacus 
(Mons, 1819), 77»>sqq. . _• 
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wMcli the town had surrendered, he now set about the 
work of massacre and pillage. A Commission of Troubles, 
in close imitation of the famous Blood-Council at Brussels, 
was established;^' the members of the tribunal being ap- 
pointed by Noircarmes, and all being inhabitants of the 
town. The council commenced proceedings by condemn- 
ing all the volunteers, although expressly included in the 
capitulation. Their wives and children were all bahisliecl ; 
their property all conhscated. On the 15th of December, 
the executions commenced. The intrepid De Leste, silk 
manufacturer, who had commanded a band of volunteers, 
and sustained during the siege the assaults of Alva’s troops 
with remarkable com’agefat a very critical moment, wars one 
of the earliest victims.f In consideration ‘‘ that he rvas a 
gentleman, and not among the most malicious,”]; he was 
executed by srvord. respect that he heard the mass, 

and made a sweet and Catholic end,” it rvas allorved that 
he should be “ buried in consecrated earth. ” § Many others 
followed in quick succession. Some were beheaded, some 
were hanged, some were brnmed alive. All who had borne 
arms or worked at the fortifications were, of course, put to 
death. Such as refused to confess and receive the Catholic 
sacraments perished by fire. A poor wretch, accused of 
having ridiculed these mysteries, had his tongue torn out 
before being beheaded. j| A cobbler, named Blaise Bouzet, 
was hanged for having eaten meat-soup upon Friday.^*' 
He w^as also accused of going to the Protestant preachings 
for the sake of participating in the alms distributed on 
these occasions;^'* a crime for which many other paupers 
were executed.fj- An old man ‘of sixty-two was sent to the 
scahbld for having permitted his son to hear arms among 
the To]unteers.];t At last, when all pretexts were wanting 
to justify executions, the council assigned as motives for 
its decrees an adhesion of heart on the part of the victims 

Paiidaens, 77 — S7. f IMfl. 

4 Sentence against Pierre de Leste apiid Altmeyer — Une Succnrsale an Tri- 
bnnal de Sang, 113, note 3. 

§ Ibid. — ‘‘ Ell consideration de sa belle fin, donlce et Catlioliqne ayec grande 
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11 Paridaens. • Sentence du 6mc llilars, 1673, et aiitres. 

Altmeyeiv 120, from the Archives Judidaircs de Hainaiit. Edgistre con- 
tenant Ics sentences criminelles. Ibid. 

tt Sentences dn 6me Mars, 1573, et antres, apud Paridaens, S2. 
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to tlie cause of tlie insurgents, or to the doctrines of the 
Eeformed Cburcli.^^ Ten, twelve, twenty persons ^Ye^e 
often hanged, burned, or beheaded in a single day.f 
Gibbets laden with mutilated bodies lined the public high- 
ways, wdiile NoiiCarmes, by frightfuT expressions of ap- 
probation, excited ■without ceasing the fury of his satellites.;;; 
This monster y/oukl perhaps be less worthy of execration 
had he been governed in these foul proceedings by fanatical 
Mgotij or by political hatred; but his motives were of the 
most sordid description. It was mainly to acquire gold for 
himself that he ordained all this carnage. With the same 
pen which signed the death-sentences of the richest victims, 
he drew orders to his own benefit on their confiscated 
property. § The lion s share of the plunder was appro- 
priated by himself. He desired the estate of Francois de 
Giarges, Seigneur d’Eslesmes. The gentleman had com- 
mitted no ofience of any kind, and, moreover, lived beyond 
the French frontier. Nevertheless, in contempt of inter- 
national law, the neighboring territory was invaded, and 
D'Eslesmes dragged before .the blood tribunal of Mons. 
Noircannes had drawn up beforehand, in his own handwrit- 
ing, both the terms of the accusation and of the sentence. 
The victim was innocent and a Catholic, but he was rich. 
He confessed to have been twice at the preaching, from 
curiosity, and to have omitted taking the sacrament at the 
previous Easter. For these olences he was beheaded, and 
his confiscated estate, adjudged at an almost nominal price 
to the secretary of Noirearmes, bidding for his master. |1 
“You can do me no greater pleasure,” wrote Noircannes 
to the council, “ than to make quick work witli all tliese 
rebels, and to proceed with the confiscation of their estates, 
real and personal Don’t fail to put all those to tfie torture 
out of wiiom anything can be got”'^[ 

Notwithstanding the unexampled docility 'of die com- 
missioners, they found it difficult to extract from their 
redoubted chief a reasonable share in the wages of blood. 

Paridaens, Sciiteneefs An Cme Mats, efe anircs. 
t Ibid., S3, Sentences des ISnie et 31 me I>cc. 1572, 17mG Jan, 1573, 
6me Mars, lOmc, lime, 13me Avnl, 9me Jnillet, 26me et 27mc Aont, 1573. 
t roid. 

§ Ibid., 84. Lettres anx Commissaires des ler Juin et 24Tne Hoy. 1573. 
li Ibid., 85. Orede de Mons., Sentence du 24me Fev. 1573. Lotire de 
Hoircannes Buzequies de SSmoHoY. .1573, cited by ‘Paridaous, 

*[f Altmeyer, 115, from the Ai'Chivcs de Hainaut. 
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They did not scruple, therefore, to display their own infamy, 
and to enumerate their own crimes, in order to justify their 
demand for higher salaries. “ Consider,'’ they said in a 
petition to this end, “ consider closely all that is odious in 
our office, and the great number of banishments and of 
executions which we have pronounced ajnong all ou^r oivn 
relations and friends.''^ 

It may he added, moreover, as a slight palliation for the 
enormous crimes committed by these men, that, becoming 
at last v/eary of their business, they urged Koirearmes to 
desist from the work of proscription. Longehaye, one of 
the commissioners, even waited upon him personally, with 
a plea for mercy in favor of “ the poor people, even beggars, 
■who, although having borne arms during the siege, might 
then be pardoned,” Noircarmes, in a rage at the pro- 
position, said that “ if he did not know the commissioners 
to he honest men, he should believe that their palms had 
been and forbade any farther words on the subject. 

When Longehaye still ventured to speak in favor of certain 
persons, “ who w'ere very poor and simple, not charged with 
duplicit}^ and good Catholics besides,” he fared no better, 
“ Aw^ay with you !” cried Noircarmes, in a great fiiryd adding 
that he had already written to have execution done upon 
the whole of them. “Whereupon,” said |>oor Blood-Coun- 
cillor Longehaye, in his letter to his colleagues, “ I retired, 
I leave you to guess how,”§ 

Thus the wnrk w^ent on day after da}", month after month. 
Till the 27th August of the following year (1573) the 
executioner never rested ; and wdien Eequesens, successor 
to Alva, caused the j)iisons of Mens to be opened, there 
were found still seventy-hve individuals condemned to the 
block, and awaiting their fate. |1 

It is the most dreadful commentary upon the times in 
which these transactions occurred, that they could sink 
so soon into oblivion. The culprits took care to hide 

* Coiisklerer de prSjs tout rodieus^fle nostro ciifXTg;o ot le grand norakro de 
■baiinissenicns et d’ executions quo nous avons pi*onoiuicdes milieu de tons txqs 
parous et amis.” — Lettres des Conimissaircs du 22me Juin, 1575; apud Pari- 
daeus, 80 ; from tlic Grelfc de Bfons. 

f ‘ « Vous ave veil la eollero de Monsoignour— -disaut qxiG so no nous 

eognoissoit gens do bien,auroit opinion quktvions lieu Ics mains engraisse'es.”-- . 
Letter of Longehaye in Altineyer, 125, .sqq. 

4: Eeplicqua, Arrifere i par grant furie," etc. — IHd. 

§ Sur quoy me retliiray, je vous laisse h,peuser comment.” — Ibid. 

11 Paridaens, SO, sqq. 
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the records of tbeir guilt, while succeeding horrors, on a 
more extensive scale, at other places, effaced the memory 
of all these comparatively obscure murders and spoliations. 
The prosperity of Mons, One of the most llourishmg and 
wealthy maniifactiiring towns in the. Netherlands, was an- 
niliilaied, but there "were so many cities in the same con- 
dition that its misery w^as hardly remarkable. Nevertheless, 
in our own days, the fall of a mouldering tow^er in the 
ruined Chateau de Naas at last revealed the archives of all 
these crimes. -‘v How the documents came to he placed 
there remains a mysteiy, but they have at last been brought 
to light. 

The Spaniards had thus recovered Mens, by which event 
the temporary revolution throughout the whole Southern 
Netherlands was at an end. The keys of that city unlocked 
the gates of every other in Brabant and Flanders. The 
towns which had so lately embraced the authority of Orange 
now hastened to disavow the Prince and to return to tbeir 
ancient, hypocritical, and cowardly allegiance. f The new 
oaths of fidelity w^ere in general accepted by Alva, but the 
beautiful archiepiscopal city of Mechlin was selected for an 
example and a sacrifice. 

There were heavy arrears due to the Spanish troops. To 
indemnify them, and to make good his blasphemous pro- 
phecy of Divine chastisement for its past misdeeds, Alva 
now abandoned this town to the licence of his soldiery. 
By his command Don Frederic advanced to the gates and 
demanded its smTender. He was ans\vered by a few shots 
from the gaiTison. Those cowardly troops, how^ever, having 
thus plunged the city still more deeply into the disgrace 
which, in xVlva’s eyes, they had incurred by receiving rebels 
within tbeir walls after having but just before refused admit- 
tance to the Spanish, forces, decamped during the night, 
and left the place defenceless. I 

Early next morning there issued from the gates a solemn 
procession of priests, with banner and crozier, followed by 
a long and suppliant throng of citizens, who attempted by 
this demonstration to avert the wrath of the victor. While 
the penitent psalms were resounding, the soldiers were 
busily engaged in heaping dried branches and rubbish into 
the moat. Before the religious exercises were concluded, 

* Paridacus, 279, noto E. , f Bor, yi. 415. 

X Bor, vi. 409. Moton, iv. 76, 
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tlionsands liad forced the gates or climbed the walls, and 
entered the city with a celerity which only the hope of' 
rapine could inspire. The sack instantly commenced. The 
property of friend and foe, of Papist and Calvinist, was in- 
discriminately rifled. Everything was dismantled and de- 
stroyed. “ Hardly a nail,” said a Spaniard, writing soon 
afterwards from Brussels, “ was left standing in the walls.” 
The troops seemed to imagine themselves in a Turkish 
town, and "wreaked the divine vengeance which Alva had 
denounced upon the city wdth an energy which met with 
his fervent applause. '5= 

Three days long the horrible scene continued, one day 
for the benefit of the Spaniards, two more for that of the 
Walloons and Germans. All the churches, monasteries, 
religious houses of every kind, were completely sacked. 
Every valuable article which they contained, the ornaments 
of altars, the reliquaries, chalices, embroidered curtains, 
and carpets of velvet or damask, the golden robes of the 
priests, the repositories of the host, the precious vessels of 
chrism and extreme unction, the rich clothing and jewelry 
adorning the effigies of the Holy Virgin, all were indis- 
criminately rified by the Spanish soldiers. The holy wafers 
were trampled under foot, the sacramental wine was poured 
upon the ground, and, in brief, ail the horrors which had 
been committed by the iconoclasts in their wildest mo- 
ments, and for a thousandth part of which enormities 
heretics had been burned in droves, w-ere now repeated in 
Mechlin by the especial soldiers of Christ, by Eoman 
Catholics who had been sent to the Netherlands to avenge 
the insults offered to the Boman Catholic faith. The mo- 
tive, too, which inspired the sacrilegious crew was not 
fanaticism, but the desire of plunder. The j)roperty of 
Bomanists was taken as freely as that of Calvinists, of 
which sect there \vere, indeed, but few in the archiejpiscopal 
city. Cardinal Granvelle’s house was rified. The pauper 
funds deposited in the convents were not respected. The 
beds were taken from beneath sick and dying w^omen, 

* Bor, VI. 409. Hoofd, vii. 266, 2G7. Correspondance de PMHppe IL, ii. 
1185. “ Bref il ii’y ha heu dglise, ny monast^re, soit d’homines ou de femmes, 

hospital ny lieu sacr^ anquel Ton aye porte respect, que tout n’aye este saccage 
jiisqiies aax iianges ct doniers d’epargue des povres.” — Bisconrs dii Pillage de 
Maliiies, 2mo Oct. 1572, p. 409 ; apud Willems. Mengelingeu van iiistorisch- 
vaderlandsten inhotid {Antwerpen, 1827 — 1830). The author of this contem- 
porary account was a citizen of Mechlin, and a Catholic, 
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wlietlier lady abbess or hospital patient, that the saddiiw 
might .bo torn to pieces in search of hidden treasure,^* 

The iconoclasts of 1566 had destroyed millions of pro- 
perty for the sake of an idea, but they had appropriated 
nothing. MoreoYer, they had scarcely injured a hnman 
being ; confining their Yvratli to graven images. The 
Spaniards at Mechlin spai’ed neither man nor woman. The 
murders and outrages would be incredible, were they not 
attested by most respectable Catholic witnesses. 'Men 
were butchered in their houses, in the streets, at the altars. 
Women were violated by hundreds in churches and in 
grave-yards, f Moreover, the deed had been as deliberately 
arranged as it was thorougbly performed. It was sanc- 
tioned by the highest authority. Don Frederic, son of 
Alva, and General Noircarmes were both present at the 
scene, and applications -were in vain made to them that the 
havoc might be stayed. “ They were seen whispering to each 
other in the ear on their arrival,” says an eye-witness and 
a Catholic, “ and it is well known that the affair had been 
resolved upon the pi'eceding day. The two continued to- 
gether as long as they remained in the city.” J; The work 
was, in truth, fully accomplished. The ultra -Catholic, 
JeanEichardot, member of the Grand Council, and nephew 
of the Bishop of AiTas, informed the state-council, that the 
sack of Mechlin had been so horrible that the poor and 
unfortunate mothers had not a single morsel of bread to 
put in the mouths of their children, who \Yere dying before 
their eyes — so insane and cruel had been the avarice of the 
plunderers. He could say more,” he added, “ if his hair 
did not stand on end, not only at recounting, hut even at 
remembering the scene. ”§ 

Biscoiirs du Pillage de MalhiGs, 2me OctoBre, 1572, 40(5, 407. “Voires 
no out e.st^ respeetez los rcpositoires et cyboires, oil estoyeut les salnctcs 
bostyes et pr<5cietix coi*ps de iiostre Seigneur et E(SclGmpteur, ny lc .<3 vaisscaiix 
des saint cliresme et extremes ' onciions, qui ont cst^ ravis par les soldats Es- 
pagnols «tire dehors le ciboix*e, gectant on terre les sainetes hosties,” etc. etc. 

“ Et y a la mater des noires-soeurs ha perda 6 florins de son espargne 

ct pardessus ha est^ tir6 h la diet© mater, gisant maladc, son Hct de dessoubz 
die ; cbmrae axissi iia este faiet avee infinite do femmes accoueheGs et dbuiltres 
avortdes et de malades.**— Biscours, etc,, 409. 

t Biscours, etc., 4X5. f Ibid., 411, 412. 

§ Letter of Jean Eichardot, npud Gachard; Eapport an Ministre do 
rieur sur les Archiyes de Lille, 234. 
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While tiuis Brabant and Flanders were scourged back to 
the chains which they had so recently broken, the affairs of 
the Prince of Orange were not improving in Zeland. 
Never was a twelvemonth so marked by contradictoiy for- 
tune, never were the promises of a spring followed by such 
blight and disappointment in autumn as in the memorable 
year 157^^. On the island of Walcheren, Middelburg and 
Amemuyde still held for the King — Oampveer and Flushing 
for the Prince of Orange. On the island of South Beve- 
land, the city of Goes or Tergoes was still stoutly defended 
by a small garrison of Spanish troops. As long as the place 
held out, the city of Middelburg could be maintained. 
Should that important city fall, the Spaniards would lose 
all hold upon Walcheren and the province of Zeland. 

Jerome de Zeraerts, a brave, faithful, but singularly un< 
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Inclc^r officer, commanded for the Prince in Walcherenpi' lie 
had attempted by Anions hastily-planned expeditions to give 
employment to his tmhnlent soldiery, bn t fortune had re- 
fused to smile upon his efforts. He had laid siege to Mid- 
delbiirg and failed. He had attempted Tergoes and Had 
been compelled ingloriously to retreat The citizens of Flush- 
ing, on his return, had shut the gates of the town in his 
face, and for seyeral days refused to admit him or his troops.f 
To retrieve this disgrace, which had sprung rather from the 
insubordination, of his followers and the dislike which they 
bore his |)erson than from any w^ant of courage or conduct 
on his part, he now assembled a force of seven thousand 
men, marched again to Tergoes, and upon the 26th of 
August laid siege to the place in form. J The garrison was 
very iiisufficieiit, and although they conducted themselves 
with great bravery, it was soon evident that unless rein- 
forced they must yield. With their overthrow it was ob- 
vious that the Spaniards would lose the important maritime 
province of Zeland, and the Duke accordingly ordered 
D’Avila, who commanded in Antwerp, to throw succor into 
Tergoes without delay. Attempts were made, by sea and 
by land, to this effect, but were all unsuccessful. The Ze- 
landers commanded the waters with their fleet, and were 
too much at home among those gulfs and shallows not to 
he more than a match for their enemies. Baffled in their 
attempt to relieve the town by water or by land, the Spaniards 
conceived an amphibious scheme. Their plan led to one 
of the most brilliant feats of arms which distinguishes the 
history of this war. 

The Scheld, flowing past the city of Antwerp and sepa- 
rating the provinces of Flanders and Brabant, opens wide 
its two arms in nearly opposite directions, before it joins 
the sea. Between these two arms lie the isles of Zeland, half 
floating upon, half submerged by, the waves. The town of 
Tergoes was the chief city of South Beveland, the most im- 
portant part of this ^archipelago, but South Beveland had 
not always been an island. Fifty years before, a tempest, 
one of the most violent recoiffled in the stormy annals of 
that exposed country, had overthrown all barriers, § the 
waters of the German Ocean, lashed by a succession of 

* Bor, vi. 392. t 394. Ibid. 

§ Mendoza, viii. 166, et scc[.— Oomparo Oiiicciardim and Bentivoglio, vii. 
109---114. 
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north winds, having been driven upon the low coast of 
Zeland more rapidly than they could be cai-ried off through 
the narrow straits of Dover. The dykes of the island had 
burst, the ocean had swept over the land, hundreds of vil- 
lages had been overwhelmed, and a tx'act of country torn 
from the province and buried for ever beneath the sea. This 
“ Drowned Land,” as it is called, now sejiarated the island 
from the main. At low tide it was, however, possible for 
experienced pilots to ford the estuary, which had usurped 
the place of the land. The average depth was between four 
and five feet at low water, while the tide rose and fell at 
least ten feet ; the bottom was muddy and treacherous, and 
it W’’as, moreover, traversed by three living streams or chan- 
nels, always much too deep to be fordable.f 

Captain Plomaert, a Fleming of great experience and 
bravery, warmly attached to the King’s cause, conceived the 
plan of sending reinforcements across this drowned district 
to the city of Tergoes. Accompanied by twn peasants of 
the country, w^ell acquainted with the track, he twice accom- 
plished the dangerous and difficult passage, which, from 
dry land to dry land, was nearly ten English miles in length. 
Having thus satisfied himself as to the possibility of the 
enterprise, he laid his plan before the Spanish colonel, 
Mondragon. I 

That courageous veteran eagerly embraced the proposal, 
examined the ground, and after consultation with Sancho 
d’Avila, resolved in person to lead an expedition along the 
path suggested by Plomaert. Three “thousand picked men, 
a thousand from each nation,§ — Spaniards, Walloons, and 
Germans, were speedily and secretly assembled at Bergen- 
op-Zoom, from the neighbourhood of wiiich city, at a place 
called Aggier,]} it was necessary that the expedition should 
set forth. A quantity of sacks were provided, in which 
a supply of biscuit and of powder was placed, one to be 
carried by each soldier upon his head. Although it was 
already late in the autumn, the weather w^as propitious ; the 
troops, not yet informed as to the secret enterprise for 
which they had been selected, w^ere already assembled at 
the edge of the water, and Mondragon, who notwithstand- 

* “ VerdroBicen Land.” — Bor, yi. 394. 

t Bor, Hoofd, Mendoza, Beniivoglio, etc., etc. 

t Hoofd, Til. 270, 271, Bentivoglio, 

§ Bentivoglio, yi. 112, 
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iiigliis age, liad resolTed lieadiiig the hazardous ex- 
pedition, now briefly, on the eYening of the 20th Octobeiv 
explained to them the nature of the semee. His state- 
ment of the dangers which they were about to encounter,, 
rather inflamed than diminished their ardor. Their enthu- 
siasm became unbounded, as he described the importance 
of the city which they were about to save, and alluded to 
the glory which would be won by those who thus courage- 
ously came forward to its rescue. The time of about half 
ebb-tide having anived, the veteran, preceded only by the 
guides and Plomaert, plunged gaily into the waves, followed 
by his army, almost in single file. The water was never 
lower than the breast, often higher than the shoulder. The 
distance to the island, three and a half leagues at least, was 
to be accomplished within, at most, six hours, or the rising 
tide would overwhelm them for ever. And thus, across the 
quaking and uncertain slime, which often refused them a 
footing, that adventurous band, five hours long, pursued 
their midnight march, sometimes swimming for their lives, 
and always struggling with the waves which eveiy instant, 
threatened to engulph them. 

Before the tide had risen to more than half-flood, before 
the day had dawned, the army set foot on dry land again, 
at the village of Irseken. Of the whole three thousand, 
only nine unlucky individuals had been drowned ; so much 
had courage and discipline availed in tliat dark and |>eril- 
ous passage tlirough the very bottom of the sea. =5- The 
Duke of Mva might %ell pronounce it one of the most 
brilliant and original achievements in the annals of \var,t 
The beacon fires were immediately lighted upon the shore, 
as agreed upon, to inform Sancho d’Avila, who was anx- 
iously awaiting the result at Bergen-op-Zoom, of the safe 
arrival of the troops. A brief repose was then allowed. 
At the approach of daylight, they set forth from Irseken, 
which lay about four leagues from Tergoes. The news 
that a Spanish army had thus arisen from the depths of 
the sea, flew before them as they marched. T’he besieging 
force commanded tiie water with their fleet, the land 
with their army; yet had these indomitable Spaniards 
found a path which was neither land nor water, and had 
thus stolen upon them in the silence of night. A panic 

* Bentivoglio, Mendoza, Bor, Hoofd, uU enp. Mefcercn, iv. 70, 77. 

t Correspondanre de Philippe II., ii. 1179. 
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preceded tlieEi as they fell upon a foe muchL siiperior in - 
number to their own force. It was impossible for ’tZeraerts 
to induce his soldiers to offer resistance. The patriot army 
fled precipitately and ignominioiisly to their ships, hotly 
pursued by the Spaniards, who overtook and destroyed the 
whole of their rear-guard before they could embark. This 
done, the gallant little garrison which had so successfully 
held the city, was reinforced with the courageous veterans 
who had come to their relief. Ilis audacious project thus 
brilliantly accomplished, the “ good old Mondragon, as, 
Ms soldiers called him, returned to the province of Bra- 
bant.f 

After the capture of Mons and the sack of Mechlin, the 
Duke of Alva had taken his way to Nimwegen, having 
despatched his son, Don Frederic, to reduce the northern 
and eastern country, which was only too ready to submit 
to the conqueror. Very little resistance was made by any 
of the cities -which had so recently, and with such enthu- 
siasm, embraced the cause of Orange. Zutphen attempted 
a feeble opposition to the entrance of the Kiug’s troops, 
and received a dreadful chastisement in consequence. 
Alva sent orders to his son to leave not a single man alive 
in the city, and to burn every house to the ground, f The 
Dukes command was almost literally obeyed. Don 
Frederic entered Zutphen, and wdthout a moment’s warn- 
ing put the whole garrison to the sword. The citizens 
next fell a defenceless prey; some, being stabbed in the 
streets, some hanged on the trees which decorated the 
city, some stripped stark naked, and turned out into the 
fields to freeze to death in the wintry night. As the work 
of death became too fatiguing for the butchers, five hun- 
dred innocent burghei’s were tied two and two, back to 
back, and drowmed like dogs in the river Yssel. A few 
stragglers who had contrived to elude pursuit at first, were 
afterwards taken from their hiding-places, and hung upon 
the g allows hj the feet, some of which victims suffered 
days and nights of agony before death came to tbeir relief. 
It is superfluous to add that the outrages upon -women 
were no less universal in Zutphen than they had been in 
every city captured or occupied by the Spanish troops. 

* El btieno viejo Mondragon,” — Correspondance de Philippe II.,, 1179. 

t Bentivoglio, Bor, Mendoza, Hoofd, Metearen, uM sup. 

t Oorrespoudauce de Philippe II., ;ii. 1180. 
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These hoijrors continued till scarcely chastity or life re- 
mained, throughout the miserable city. 

This attack and massacre had been so suddenly executed, 
that assistance would hardly have been possible, even had 
there been disposition to render it. There was, however, 
no such disposition. The whole country was already 
cowering again, except the provinces of Holland and Ze- 
land. No one dared approach, even to learn what had 
occurred within the walls of the town, for days after its 
doom had been accomplished. ''A wail of agony wbs 
heard above Zutphen last Smiday,” wrote Count Nieuwenar, 

“ a sound as of a mighty massacre, but we know not what 
has taken place.”! 

Count Van den Berg, another brother-in-law of Orange, 
proved himself signally unworthy of the hlustrious race to 
which he ■was allied. He had, in the earlier part of the 
year, received the homage of the cities of Gelderland and 
Overyssel, on behalf of the patriot Prince. He now basely 
abandoned the field where he had endeavoured to gather 
laurels while the sun of success had been shining. Having- 
written from Kampen, -w^hither he had retired, that he 
meant to hold the city to the last gasp, he immediately 
afterwards fled secretly and precipitately from the country. J; 
In his flight he w-as plundered by his own people, while 
his wife, Mary of Nassau, then far advanced in pregnancy, 
was left behind, disguised as a peasant girl, in an obscure 
village. § 

With the flight of Van den Berg, all the cities which, 
under his guidance, had raised the standard of Orange, 
deserted the cause at once. Friesland too, where Bohles 
obtained a victory over six thousand patriots, again sub- 
mitted to the yoke. But if the ancient heart of the free 
Frisians was heating thus feebly, there was still spirit left 
among their brethren on the other side of the Zuyder Zee. 
It was not while William of Orange w^as within her borders, 
nor while her sister provinces had proved reci-eant to him, 

* CorrespoTiflance de Philippe II., ii. 1180. Bor, vi. 415. Hoofd, vii. 2T4. 
Mefceren, iv. 78.— Compare Mendoza, viii. 172, and Bentivoglio, vi. 114, ivho 
glides rapidly over these scenes of horror with a smoothness all his own. 

t Anssi diet on quo dimanche pass6 on a ony nng grand jammergeschrey 
et tnerie dedans Zntfen, mais on no s^it ee q[ue e’est.^' — Comte Kienwenar to 
Bonis of Nassau. Archives de la Maison d’ Orange, etc., iv, 28. 

% Box* * * § , vi. 415. Meteren, iy. 78. , Hoofd, vii, 274, 

§ Correspondance d© Philipp© IB, ii, 1180. 
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that Holland would follow theii’ base example. No rebel- 
lion being left, except in the north-western exfe'eniities of 
the Netheiiands, Don Frederic was ordered to proceed 
from Zutphen to Amsterdam, thence to undertake the con- 
quest of Holland. The little city of Naarden, on the coast 
of the Ziiyder Zee, lay in his j)ath, and had not yet for- 
mally submitted. On the 22nd of November a company of 
one hundred troopers was sent to the city gates to demand 
its surrender. The small garrison which had been left by 
the Prince was not disposed to resist, but the spirit of the 
burghers was stouter than their walls. They answered the 
summons by a declaration that they had thus far held the 
city for the King and the Prince of Orange, and, with (rod’s 
help, hvould continue so to do. As the horsemen departed 
with this reply, a lunatic, called Adrian, mounted the ram- 
parts and discharged a culverine among them.^ No man 
was injured, but the w’ords of defiance, and the shot fired by 
a madman’s hand, were destined to be fearfully answered. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of the place, which w’as at 
best far from strong, and ill provided wdth arms, ammuni- 
tion, or soldiers, despatched importunate messages to 
Sonoy, and to other patriot generals nearest to them, 
soliciting reinforcements. Their messengers came back 
almost empty handed. They brought a little powder and 
a great many promises, but not a single man-at-arms, not a 
ducat, not a piece of artillery. The most infiuential com- 
manders, moreover, advised an honorable capitulation, if 
it were stiU possible, f 

Thus baffled, the buz'ghers of the little city found their 
proud position quite untenable. They accordingly, on the 
1st of December, despatched the burgomaster and a sena- 
tor to Amersfoort, to make terms, if possible, with Don 
Frederic, t When these envoys reached the place, they 
were refused admission to the general’s presence. The 
army had already been ordered to move forward to Naarden, 
and they were directed to accompany the advance guard, 
and to expect their reply at the gates of their own city. 
This command was sufficiently ominous. The impression 
which it made upon them was confirmed by the warning 
voices of their friends in Amersfoort, who entreated them 
not to return to Naarden. The advice was not lost upon 

* Bor, Ti. 417. t Ibid. % Ibid. Hoofd, vii. 276. 
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one of tlie two envoys. After tliey had advanced a little 
distance cit their journey, the burgomaster Laui’entszooii 
slid privately out of the sledge in which they were travel- 
ling, leaving his cloak behind him. “Adieu; I think I 
will not venture back to Naarden at present,” said he, 
calmly, as he abandoned his companion to his fate.” The 
other, who could not so easily desert his children, his wife, 
and his fellow-citizens, in the hour of danger, went forward 
as calmly to share in their impending doom. 

The army reached Bussem, half a league distant from 
Naarden, in the evening. Here Don Frederic established 
his head-quarters, and proceeded to invest the city. Senator 
Gerrit was then directed to return to Naarden and to bring 
out a more numerous deputation on the following morning, 
duly empowered to surrender the place. The envoy ac- 
cordingly returned next day, accompanied by Lambert 
Hortensius, rector of a Latin academy, together with four 
other citizens. Before this deputation had reached Bussem, 
they were met by Julian Bomero, who informed them that 
he was commissioned to treat with them on the part of 
Don Frederic. He demanded the keys of the city, and 
gave the deputation a solemn pledge that the lives and pro- 
perty of all the inhabitants should be sacredly respected. 
To attest this assurance, Don Julian gave his hand thi-ee 
several times to Lambert Hortensius. A^ soldier’s word 
thus plighted, the commissioners, without exchanging any 
written documents, surrendered the keys, and immediately 
afterwards accompanied Bomero into the city, who was 
soon followed by five or .six hundred musketeers, f 

To give tliese guests a hospitable reception, all the 
housewives of the city at once set about preparations for a 
sumptuous feast, to which the Spaniards did ample justice, 
v^hile the colonel and his officers were entertained by 
Senator Gerrit at his own house. | As soon as this con- 
viviality had come to an end, Bomero, accompanied by his 
host, walked into the square. The great hell had been 
meantime ringing, and. the citizens had been summoned to 
assemble' in the Gast Huis Church, then used as a town 
hall. § In the course of, a: few minutes five hundred had 

f ** Adieu, it Icomm uicrt ■wedey'biiHieji Haarden yoor difcpas." — Bor, vi. 417. 

i Ibid, Hoofd, vii. 277. 

4: HooM, vii. 278. § Bor, Hoofd. 
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entered the building, and stood quietly awaitmg whateyer 
measures might be offered for their deliberation.* Suddenly 
a priest, who had been pacing to and fro before the church 
door, entered the building, and bade them all prepare for 
death; but the announcement, the preparation, and the 
death, -were simultaneous.^' The door was flung open, and 
a band of armed Spaniards rushed across the sacred thresh- 
hold. They fired a single volley upon tlie defenceless herd- 
and then sprang in upon them with sword and dagger. A 
yell of despair arose as the miserable victims saw how hope- 
lessly they were engaged, and beheld the ferocious faces of 
their butchers. The carnage within that narrow space was 
compact and rapid. Within a few minutes all were de- 
spatched, and among them Senator Gerrit, from whose table 
the Spanish commander had but just risen. The church 
was then set on fire, and the dead and dying were con- 
sumed to ashes together.! 

Inflamed but not satiated, the Spaniards then rushed into 
the streets, thirsty for fresh horrors. The houses "were all 
rifled of their contents, and men were forced to carry the 
booty to the camp, who were then struck dead as their 
reward. The town was then fired in every direction, that 
the skulking citizens might be forced from their hiding- 
places. As fast as they came forth they were put to death 
by their impatient foes. Some were pierced with rapiers, 
some were chopped to pieces with axes, some were sur- 
rounded in the blazing streets by troops of laughing soldiers, 
intoxicated, not with wine but with blood, who tossed them 
to and fro with their lances, and derived a wild amusement 
from their dying agonies. Those who attempted resistance 
were crimped alive like fishes, and left to gasp themselves 
to death in lingering torture. J The soldiers becoming 
more and more insane, as the foul work went on, opened 
tlie veins of some of their victims, and drank their blood as 
if it were wine.§ Some of the burghers were for a time 
spared, that they might witness the violation of their wives 
and daughters, and were then butchered in company with 
these still more unfortunate victims. \\ Miracles of brutality 
were accomplished. Neither*^ chm’cli nor hearth was sacred. 

* Maar, aanseggen, bereydea on storren wm een diiig.”-“Hoofd, viL 278. 

t Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

t Hoofd, Tdi. 279. — ‘‘Als v5sseben gekorven cn lankzaamelyk gewentelt in 
,een taaye doodt.’* § Hoofd, ubi snp. 1! Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 
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Men were slain, women ontraged at the altarsV in the streets, 
in their Mazing homes. The life of Lambert Hortensins 
was spared, out of regard to his learning and genius, but 
he hardly, conlcl thank his foes for the boon, for they struck 
his only son dead,- and tore his heart out before his fatliers 
eyes. ^^ Hardly any man or woman survived, except by 
accident. A body of some hmidred burghers made tlieir 
escape aci’oss the snow into the open coimtiy. They were, 
howevoi’, overtaken, stripped stark naked, and hung upon 
the trees by the feet, to freeze, or to perish by a more 
lingering death. Most of them soon died, but twenty, who 
happened to be wealthy, succeeded after enduring much 
torture, in purchasing their lives of their ininiman perse- 
cutors. The principal burgomaster, Heinrich Lambertszoon, 
was less fortunate. Known to be afHuent, he was tortured 
by exposing the soles of his feet to a fire until they were 
almost consumed. On promise that his life should be 
spared, he then agreed to pay a heavy ransom ; but hardly 
had he furnished the stipulated sum when, by express order 
of Bon Frederic himself, he was haiiged in his own door- 
way, and his dissevered limbs afterwards nailed to the gates 
of the city.f 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Naarden, soldiers and citi- 
zens, were thus destroyed; and now Don Frederic issued 
peremptory orders that no one, on pain of death, should 
give lodging or food to any fugitive. He likewise forbade 
to the dead all that could now be forbidden them — a grave. 
Three weeks long did these unburied bodies pollute the 
streets, nor could the few wretched women who still 
cowered within such houses as had escaped the flames ever 
move from their lurking-places without treading upon the 
festering remains of what had been their husbands, their fa- 
thers, or their brethren. Such was the express command of 
him whom the flatterers called the “ most divine genius ever 
known.'’ Shortly afterwards came an order to dismantle 
the fortifications, which had certainly proved sufficiently 
feeble in the hour of need, and to raze wdiat was left of 

^ Bor, vL 41D. HoofcL — ^Itwasevea said that they devoured it ; jior was 
this the only act of caniiihalism of which they were accused, for it was said and 
helteved by many that the bodies of children were roasted and eaten by the 
soldiers. These last traits of hon'Or are, however, only mentioned by Hoofd 
as reports. The tearing out of the heart before the father's eyes is attested 
both by Mm and by Bor, 

t Hoofd, vii. 280. 
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the city from the surface of the earth. The work "was faith- 
fully accomplished, and for a long time Naardeii ceased to 
existd" 

Alva Avrote, with his usual complacency in such cases, to 
his sovereign, that “ they had cut the throats of the bur- 
ghers and all the garrison, and tliat they had not left a 
mother’s son alive.”! The statement was almost literally 
correct, nor Avas the cant Avith Avhich these bloodhounds 
commented upon their crimes less odious than their guilt. 

“ It w^as a permission of Godf said the Duke, “ that Qiese 
people should haA^e undertaken to defend a city, which was 
so AA^eak that no other persons Avould have attempted such 
a thing.” ! Nor Avas the reflection of Mendoza less pious. 
“ The sack of Naarden,” said that really brave and accom- 
plished caA^alier, “ w^as a chastisement Avhich must be 
believed to have taken place by express pemiission of a 
Dhlne Providence ; a punishment for having been the first 
of the Holland toAvns in Avhich heresy built its nest, Avlience 
it has taken flight to all the neighboring cities.”§ 

It is not Avithout reluctance, but still with a stern deter- 
mination, that the historian should faithfully record these 
transactions. To extenuate would be base ; to exaggerate 
impossible. It is good that the wmid should not forget 
hoAV much wrong has been endured by a single nation at 
the hands of despotism, and in the sacred name of God. 
There have been tongues and pens enough to narrate the 
excesses of the people, bursting from time to time out of 
slaA’-ery into madness. It is good, too, that those crimes 
should be remembered, and freshly pondered; but it is 
equally AAdiolesome to study the opposite picture. Tyranny, 
eA^er young and ever old, constantly reproducing herself 
with the same stony features, with the same imposing mask 

* Bor, vi. 41.9. HooM, Aii. 280. Meteren, iv. 78, 

t Dcgollarou iDurgesos y soldados, sin escaparse liombre nascido.*' — Corrc- 
spondaiice de Philippe II., ii. 1186. Every inhabitant of Naardcn was put to 
tlio sword, says the uitra-Catholic Renom de France, except the ecclesiastics 
and two or three persons of OLuality who were reserved. Then the city was 
pillaged, after which a fire was lighted, qui la cmisomma 
des Causes clcs R^voltes des Pays-Bas, MS., ii. xx. 

X Corrcsponclanco de Philippe II., ii. 1186. 

§ Mendoza, viii. 173. — The details of these acts of iniquity have only been 
preserved by the Dutch writers. Mendoza, and Cabrera (who always follows 
Mendoza), dismiss the sacking of each successive city with a phrase and a pious 
ejaculation. Alva briefly condenses the principal horrors in a few energetic 
lines. — Compare Wagenaer, Vad. Hist. vi..403 — 408; Meteren, iv. 78 ; Bonti- 
Yoglio, vi. 115- , ■ 
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wMcli she Ms worn througli all ages, cam never be too nii- 
nmtely examined, especiaM when she paints her own por- 
trait, and when the secret history of her guilt is furnished 
by the eoiifessions of her lovers. The perusal of her traits 
will not make us love popular libei’ty the less. 

The history of Alva’s administration in the Netherlands 
is one of those pictures which strike us almost dumh with 
wonder. Why has the Almighty suffered such crimes to be 
perpetrated, in His sacred name ? Was it necessary that 
many generations should wade through this blood in order 
to acquire for their descendants the blessings of civil and 
religious freedom ? Was it necessary that an Alva should 
ravage a peaceful nation with sword and fianie — -that deso- 
lation should be spx'ead over a happy land, in order that the 
pure and heroic character of a TOlIiam of Orange should 
stand forth more conspicuously, like an antique statue of 
spotless marble against a stormy sky? 

After the army which the Prince had so unsuccessfully led 
to the relief of Mons had been disbanded, he had himself 
repaired to Holland. He had come to Hampen shortly be- 
fore its defection from his cause. Thence he had been es- 
eorted across the Zuyder Zee to Enkhuizen/*' He came to 
that province, the only one which through good and ill report 
remained entirely faithful to him, not as a conqueror but as 
an unsuccessful, proscribed man. But there were warm 
lieaiTS beating within those cold lagunes, and no conqueror 
returning from a brilliant series of victories could have been 
received with more affectionate respect than William in that 
darkest hour of the country’s histoiy. He had but seventy 
horsemen at his back, all which remained of the twenty thou- 
sand troops which he had a second time levied in Germany, 
and he felt that it would be at that period hopeless for him 
to attempt the formation of a third army. He had now come 
thither to share the fate of Holland, at least, if he could not 
accomplish her liberation. He went from city to city, ad- 
vising with the magistracies and with the inhabitants, and ar- 
ranging many matters pertaining both to peace and war.f At 
Harlem the States of the Provinces, according to his request, 
had been assembled. The assembly begged him to lay be- 
fore them, if it were possible, any schemes and means which 
he might have devised for further resistance to the Duke of 

Bor, vi. 414. Hoofd, Tii. 2104. 

t Letter of St. Aldogondo in Ajrchires do la Maison d’Oranse, iv. 22. 
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llva. Thus solicited, the Prince, in a Yery secret session, 

; unfolded his plans, and satisfied them as to the fature pros- 
pects of the cause,'!' His speech has nowhere been pre- 
•serYed. His strict injunctions as to secrecy, doubtless, pre- 
Yented or effaced any record of the session. It is probable, 
however, that he entered more fully into the state of his 
negotiations with England, and into tlie possibility of a re- 
sumption by Count Louis of bis private intercourse with 
the French court, than it was safe, publicly, to divulge. 

After the conclusion of the sack and massacre of Naarden, 
Bon Frederic had hastened to Amsterdam, f where the Duke 
was then quartered, that he might receive the paternal bene- 
diction for his well-accomplished work. The royal appro- 
bation was soon afterwards added to the a^Dplause of his 
; parent, and the Duke was warmly congx^atulated in a letter 
i written by Philip as soon as the mm*derous deed was known, 
i that Don Frederic had so plainly shown himself to be his 
j father's son . I There was now more woi'k for father and son. 

1 Amsterdam was the only point in Holland which held for 

Alva, and from that point it was determined to recover the 
whole province. The Prince of Orange was established in 
the southern district ; Dieddch Sonoy, his lieutenant, was 
stationed in North Holland. § The important city of Flar- 
lem lay between the two, at a spot where the whole breadth 
of the territory, from sea to sea, was less tlian an hours 
walk. With the fall of that city the province would be cut 
in twain, the rebellious forces utterly dissevered, and all fur- 
ther resistance, it was thought, i*enclered impossible. 

The inhabitants of Harlem felt that danger. Bossu, Alva’s 
■ stadholder for Holland, had formally announced the system 
hitherto pursued at Mechlin, Zutphen, and Naarden, as the 
deliberate policy of the government. The King’s represen- 
tative had formally proclaimed the extermination of man, 
woman, and child in every city which opposed his authority, j| 

; but the promulgation and practice of such a system had an 

I opposite effect to the one intended., The hearts of the Hol- 

landers were rather steeled to resistance than awed into sub- 
mission by hie fate of Naarden. IF A fortunate event, too, 

Bor, vi. 41‘k Wageiiaer, Vacl. Hist,, vL 396, 397. 
t Bor, Ti. 420, 421. 

4^ Gorrespondance do Pliilippo II,, ii. 1197* 

§ Bor, Vi. 424. \\ Ibid., 417. 

i ^ Ibid., vi. 420. Hoofcl, vii. 2S0, 281. Mefceren, iv. 78. Bontivoglio, vj. 
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was accepted as a lucky omen for tlie coming contest. A 
little fleet of armed ressels, belonging to Holland, had been 
frozen up in the neighborhood of Amsterdam. Don Frederic, 
on his arrival from Naarden, despatched a body of picked 
men over the ice to attack die imprisoned vessels. The 
crews had, however, fortified themselves by digging a wide 
trench around, the whole feet, which thus became from 
the moment an almost impregnable fortress. Out of this 
frozen citadel a strong band of ^veil-armed and skilful 
musketeers sallied forth upon skates as the besieging force 
advanced. A rapid, brilliant, and slippery skirmish suc- 
ceeded, in which the Hollanders, so accustomed to such 
sports, easily vanquished their antagonists, and cDove them 
olf the field, with the loss of several hundred left dead 
upon the ice.^" “ ’Twas a thing never heard of before to- 
day,” said xilva, to see a body of arquebusiers thus skir- 
mishing upon a frozen sea.” f In the course of the next 
four- and- twenty hours a flood and a rapid thaw released 
the vessels, which all escaped to Enkhuizen, while a frost, 
immediately and strangely succeeding, made pursuit im- 
possible. J 

The Spaniards were astonished at these novel manoeuvres 
upon the ice. It is amusing to read their elaborate de- 
scriptions of the wonderful appendages which had enabled 
the Hollanders to glide so glibly into battle with a superior 
force, and so rapidly to glaiice away, after achieving a 
signal triumph. Nevertheless", the Spaniards could never 
be dismayed, and were always apt scholars, even if an 
enemy were the teacher. Alva immediately ordered seven 
thousand pairs of skates, and his soldiers soon learned to 
perform military evolutions with these new accoutrements 
as audaciously, if not as adroitly, as the Hollanders. § 

A portion of the Harlem magistracy, notwithstanding the 
spirit which pervaded the province, began to tremble as dan- 
ger approached. They were base enough to enter into secret 
negotiations with Alva, and to send three of their own num- 
ber to treat with the Duke at Amsterdam. One was wise 
enough to remain with the enemy. The other two were 

^ Mendoza, tIL 173. 

t Correspondance do Philippe H., iL 1186. --“Quo me pareco la mas iincva 
cosa qiie liasta oy se ha oido, escaramnmr arcabnzeria sohre la xuer altida,” 

% Hoofd, vii. 281. 

§ Bcntivoglio, vii. 122. Mendom, viii. 173, et al. 
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arrested on tlieir return, and condemned, after an impartial 
trial, to death."^ For, while these emissaries of a cowardly 
magistracy were absent, the stout commandant of the little 
garrison, ihpperda, had assembled the citizens and soldiers 
in the market-place. He warned them of the absolute neces- 
sity to make a last effort for freedom. In startling colors lie 
held up to them the fate of Mechlin, of Zutphen, of Naaiv 
den, as a prophetic mirror, in which they might read their 
own fate should they be base enough to surrender the city. 
There was no composition possible, he urged, with foes who 
were as false as the}^were sanguinary, and whose ibul pas- 
sions were stimulated, not slaked, by the horrors with which 
they had already feasted themselves.f 

Eipperda addressed men who could sympathize with his 
hold and lofty sentiments. Soldiers and citizens cried out 
for defence instead of surrender, as witli one voice, for there 
were no abject spirits at Harlem, save among the magistracy; 
and Sahite Aldegonde, the faithful minister of Orange, was 
soon sent to Harlem by the Prince to make a thorough 
change in that body. I 

Plarlem, over whose ruins the Spanish tyranny intended 
to make its entrance into Holland, lay in the narrowest part 
of that narrow isthmus which separates the Zuyder Zee 
from the German Ocean. The distance from sea to sea is 
hardly five English miles across. Westerly from the city 
extended a slender strip of land, once a morass, then a 
fruitful meadow, maintained by unflagging fortitude in the 
very jaws of a stormy ocean. Between the North Sea and 
the outer edge of this pasture surged those wild and fan- 
tastic downs, heaped up by wind and wave in mimicry of 
mountains; the long coils of that rope of sand, by which, 
plaited into additional strength by the slenderests of bul- 
rushes, § the waves of the North Sea were made to obey the 
command of man. On the opposite, or eastern side, Plar- 
iem looked to-vvards Amsterdam. That already flourishing 
city was distant but ten miles. The twu cities were separated 
by an expanse of inland water, and united by a slender cause- 
•way. The Harlem Lake, formed less tlian a century before 
by the bursting of four lesser meres during a storm which 
had threatened to swallow the whole Peninsula, extended it- 

^ Bor, Vi. 420, 421. Hoofd, vii. 282. Meteren, iv. 78. 

t Ibid, Ibid., 283. Ibid. 

t Bor, Hoofd, Meudoza, ubi sup. § Ai'undo areuam. 
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self on tlie soutli and east ; a sea of limited dimensions, 
being only fifteen feet in depth with seventy square miles of 
surface, blit, exposed as it lay to all the winds of heaven, 
often lashed into storms as dangerous as those of the Atlan- 
tic/^ Beyond the lake, towards the north, the waters of the 
¥ nearly swept across the Peninsula. This inlet of the Ziiy- 
der Zee was only separated if om the Harlem mere by a sen- 
der thread of land. Ovexvthis ran tlie causeway between the 
two sister cities, now so unfortunately in arms against each 
other. Midway between the two, the dyke was pierced and 
closed again -with a system of sinice->works, which, when 
opened, admitted the -waters of the lake into those of the 
estuaiy, and caused an inundation of the surrounding 
countiy.f 

The city was one of the largest and most beautiful in the 
Netherlands. It ivas also one of the \veakest4 The walls 
were of antique construction, tmTeted, but not strong. The 
extent and feebleness of the defences made a large garrison 
necessary, but unfortunately, the garrison was even weaker 
than the walls. The city’s main reliance was on the stout 
hearts of' the inhabitants. The streets ivere, for tliat day, 
spacious and regular; the canals planted with limes and 
poplars. The ancient church of Saint Bavon, a large im- 
posing structure of brick, stood almost in the centre of the 
place, the most prominent object, not only of the town but 
of the province, visible over leagues of sea, and of land more 
level than the sea, and seeming to gather the whole quiet 
little city under its sacred and protective wings. Its tall 
open-work leaden spire was surmounted by a colossal crown, 
which an exalted imagination might have regarded as the 
emblematic guerdon of martyrdom held aloft over the city, 
to reward its heroism and its agony. 

It was at once obvious that the watery expanse between 
Harlem and Amsterdam would be the principal theatre of 
the operations about to commence. The siege was soon 
begun. The fugitive burgomaster, Be Pries, had the effron- 
tery, with the advice of Alva, to address a letter to the 
citizens, urging them to surrender at discretion. The mes- 

* Bentivoglio, Tii. 118. Kendom, viii 176. Bor, vi, 422. Mcteren, iv. 
78.— This lake, the scene of so mny romantic events during the iDeriod with 
which we are oeciipied, has, within the last few years, been converted into dry 
land. The magnificent undertaking was completed .in the .year 18S3. 

t Bor, Meteren, Bentivoglio, Mendoza, nbi sup. X Bor, vi. 422. 
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seiiger was laanged^ — a cmel but practical answer, wliicii put 
an end to all further traitorous comniunicatipns.'i' This 
was in the first 'week of December. On the IQth, Don 
Frederic sent a strong detachment to capture the fort and 
village of Sparendam, as an indispensable preliminary to 
the commencement of tlie siege. A peasant having showui 
Zapata, the eommander of the expedition, a secret passage 
across the flooded and frozen meadows, the Spaniards 
stormed the place gallantly, routed the whole garrison, 
killed three hundred, and took possession of the works and 
village. Next day, Don Frederic appeared before the w-alls 
of Harlem, and proceeded regularly to invest the place. The 
misty weather favored his operations, nor did he cease rein- 
forcing himself, until at least thirty thousand men, including 
fifteen hundred cavalry, had been encamped around the city. 
The Germans, under Count Overstein, were stationed in a 
beautiful and extensive grove of limes and beeches, which 
spread between the souihem walls and the shore of Harlem 
Lake. Don Frederic, with his Spaniards, took up a position 
on the opposite side, at a place called the House of Kleef, 
the ruins of which still remain. The Walloons, and other 
regiments were distributed in different places, so as com- 
pletely to encircle the town.1 On the edge of the mere the 
Prince of Orange had already ordered a cluster of forts to 
be erected, by which the command of its frozen surface was 
at first secured for Harlem.]; In the course of the siege, 
however, other forts were erected by Don Frederic, so that 
the aspect of things suffered a change. 

Against this immense force, nearly equal in number to 
that of the whole population of the city, the garrison wnthin 
the walls never amounted to more than four thousand men. § 
In the beginning it was much less numerous. The same 
circumstances, however, which assisted the initiatoiy opera- 
tions of Don Frederic, were of advantage to the Hariemers. 

Hoofcl, Tii. 284. 
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A dense frozen fog hung continually over the surface of the 
lake. Covered by this curtain, large supplies of men, pro- 
visions, and ammunition ^yere da% introduced into the city, 
notwithstanding all the efEorts of the besieging force^^ 
Sledges skimming over the ice, men, women, and even 
children, moving on their skates as swiftly as the windf all 
hroogiit their contributions in the course of the short dark 
days and long nights of December, in which the wintry 
siege was opened.f The gaiiison at last numbered about 
one thousand pioneers or delvers, three thousand fighting 
men, and about three hundred fighting women. 1 The last 
■was a most efficient corps, all females of respeetabie cha- 
iBCter, armed with sword, musket, and dagger. The chief, 
Kanau Hasselaer, was a widow of distinguished family and 
unblemished reputation, about forty-seven years of age, 
who, at the head of her amazons, participated in many of 
the most fiercely-contested actions of the siege, both within 
and without the walls, § When such a spirit animated the 
maids and matrons of the city, it might be expected that 
tlie men wmuld hardly surrender the place without a struggle. 
The Prince had assembled a force of tliree or four thou- 
sand men at Leyden, which he sent before the middle of 
December towards the city under the command of De la 
Marck. H These troops werej however, attacked on the way 
by a strong detachment under Bossii, Noii’carmes, and 
Bomero. After a sharp action in a heavy snow-storm, De 
la Marck was completely routed. One thousand of his sol- 
diers were cut to pieces, and a large number carried off as 
prisoners to the gibbets, which were already conspicuously 
erected in the Spanish camp, and -which from the com- 
mencement to the close of the siege were never bare of 
victims.*^! Among the captives was a gallant officer, Baptist 
Van Trier, for whom De la Marck in vain offered two thou- 
sand crowns and nineteen Spanish prisoners. The propo- 
sition was refused with contempt. Van Trier was hanged 
upon the gallows's by one leg until he was dead, in return for 
which barbarity the nineteen Spaniards were immediately 

* Hoofd. 
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gibbeted by Be la Marck.^ With this interchange of cruel- 
ties the siege may be said to have opened. 

Bon Erederic had stationed himself in a position opposite 
to the gate of the Cross, -which was not very strong, but 
fortified by a ravelin. Intending to make a very short siege 
of it, he established his batteries immediately, and on the 
iSth, 19th, and 20th Becember directed a furious cannon- 
ade against the Cross-gate, the St. J ohn’s-gate, and the 
curtain between the two.f Six hundred and eighty shots 
were discharged on the first, and nearly as many on each of 
the two succeeding days. | The walls were much shattered, 
but men, w’-oiiien, and children worked night and day within 
the city, repairiaig the breaches as fast as made. They 
brought bags of sand, blocks of stone, cart-loads of earth 
from every quarter, and they stripped the churches of all 
their statues, which they threw by heaps into ilie gaps. § 
They sought thus a more practical advantage from those 
sculptured saints than they could have gained by only im- 
ploring their interposition. The fact, however, excited hor 
ror among the besiegers. Men who were daily butchering 
their fellow-beings, and hanging their prisoners in cold 
blood, affected to shudder at the enormity of the offence 
thus exercised against graven images. |1 

After three days’ cannonade, the assault was ordered, Bon 
Erederic only intending a rapid massacre, to crown his 
achievements at Zutphen and Naarden. The place, he 
thought, would fall in a week, and after another week of 
sacking, killing, and ravishing, he might sweep on to “ pas- 
tures new” until Holland was overwhelmed. Eomero ad- 
vanced to the breach, followed by a numerous storming 
party, but met with a resistance which astonished the 
Spaniards. The church bells rang the alarm throughout 
the city, and the -whole population swarmed to the walls. 
The besiegers were encountered not only with sword and 
musket, but with every implement which the burghers’- 
hands could find. Heavy stones, boiling oil, live coals, 
■^vere hurled upon the heads of the soldiers ; hoops, smeared 
with pitch and set on fire, were dexterously thrown upon 
their necks. Even Spanish courage and Spanish ferocity 

* Hoofd, v*n. 286. P. Sterlines:. 
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•were obliged to shrink before tbe stead}^ determination of a 
whole pop’ulation animated by a single spirit. Eomero lost an 
eye in the conflict, many officers were killed and wounded, 
and three or four luiiidred soldiers left dead in the breach, 
while only three or four of the townsmen lost their lives. 
The signal of recall was reluctantly given, and the Spaniards 
abandoned tlie assault. Don Frederic was now aware that 
Harlem w’ould not fall at his feet at the first sound of Ms 
trumpet. It was obvious that a siege must precede the 
massacre. He gave orders therefore that the ravelin should 
be undermined, and doubted not that, with a few days’ 
delay, the place would be in his hands.'* * * § ^ 

Meantime, the Prince of Orange, from his head>quarters 
at Sassenheim, on the southern extremity of the mere, 
made a fresh effort to throw succor into the place, f Two 
thousand men, with seven field-pieces, and many w^agon- 
loads of munitions, were sent forward under Batenburg. 
This officer had replaced Be la March, whom the Prince 
had at last deprived of his commission. J The reckless and 
unprincipled ■ freebooter was no longer to serve a cause 
which was more sullied by his barbarity than it could be 
advanced by his desperate valor. Batenburg’s expedition 
was, ho’wever, not more successful than the one made by his 
predecessor. The troops, after I’eacliing the vicinity of the 
city, lost their way in the thick mists, wffiicli almost perpe- 
tually enveloped the scene. Cannons were fired, fog-helis 
were rung, and beacon fires -were lighted on die ramparts, 
but the party was irretrievably lost. The Spaniards fell 
upon diem before they could find their way to the city. 
Many were put to die sword, others made their escape in 
different directions ; a very few succeeded in entering 
Harlem. Batenburg brought off a remnant of the forces, 
but all the provisions so much needed were lost, and the 
little army endrely*destroyed.§ 

De Honing, the second in command, was among the 
prisoners. The Spaniards cut off his head and threw it 
over the walls into the city, with this inscription : This 
is the head of Captain de Koning, who is on his way with 
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reinforcements for the good city of Harlem.” The citizens 
retorted ^Yith a practical jest, which was still more harharous. 
They cut off the heads of eleven prisoners and put them 
into a barrel, which they threw into the Spanish camp. A 
label upon the barrel contained these words; “Deliver 
these ten heads to Duke Alva in payment of his tenpenny 
tax. with one additional head for interest”*^' With such 
ghastly merriment did besieged and beiegers vary the 
monotonous horror of that winter siege. As the sallies 
and skirmishes were of daily occurrence, there was a con- 
stant supply of prisoners, upon w^hom both parties might 
exercise their ingenuity, so tliat the gallows in camp or city 
was perpetually garnished. 

Since the assault of the 2 ist December, Don Frederic had 
been making his subterranean attack by regular approaches. 
As fast, however, as the Spaniards mined, the citizens counter- 
mined. Spaniard and Netherlander met daily in deadly com- 
bat within the bowels of the earth. Desperate and frequent 
were the struggles within gangways so narrow’’ that nothing 
but daggers could be used, so obscure that the dim lanterns 
hardly lighted the death-stroke. They seemed the conflicts, 
not of men but of evil spirits. Nor were these hand-to-hand 
battles all. A shower of heads, limbs, mutilated trunks, the 
mangled remains of hundreds of human beings, often 
spouted from the earth as if from an invisible volcano. The 
mines were sprung with unexampled frequency and deter- 
mination. Still the Spaniards toiled on with undiminished 
zeal, and still the besieged, undismayed, delved below their 
works, and checked their advance by sword, and spear, and 
horrible explosions.! 

The Prince of Orange, meanwhile, encouraged the citi- 
zens to persevere by frequent promises of assistance. His 
letters, written on extremely small bits^of paper, were sent 
into the town by carrier pigeons.]; On the 28th of January 
he despatched a considerable supply of the two necessaries, 
powder and bread, on one hundred and seventy sledges 
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across the Harlem Lake, together with four liimdred veteran 
soldiers. The citizens continued to contest the approaches 
to the ravelin before the Cross-gate, but it bad become 
obvious tliat they could not hold it long. Secretly, stead- 
fastly, and swiftly they had, therefore, during the long 
wintry nights, been constructing a half moon of solid ma- 
sonry on the inside of the same portal, f Old men, feeble 
women, tender children, united with the able-bodied to ac- 
complish this work, by which tliey hoped still to maintain 
them’selves after the ravelin had fallen.]; 

On the 8 1st of January, after tw^o or three days’ cannon- 
ade against the gates of the Gross and of Saint John, and 
the intervening curtains, Don Frederic ordered a midnight 
assault. § The w^alls .had been much shattered, part of the 
John’s-gate was in ruins ; the Spaniards mounted the breach 
in great numbers; tbe city was almost taken by surprise; 
while the Commander-in-chief, sure of victory, ordered the 
whole of his forces under arms to cut off the population 
who were to stream panic-struck from every issue. The 
attack was unexpected, hut die forty or fifty sentinels de- 
fended tbe walls while they sounded the alarm. The tocsin 
bells tolled, and the citizens, whose sleep w^as not apt to be 
heavy during that perilous winter, soon manned the ram- 
parts again. The daylight came upon tliem while the fierce 
straggle w^as still at its height. The besieged, as before, 
defended themselves with musket and rapier, with melted 
pitch, with firebrands, with clubs and stones. Meantime, 
after morning prayers in the Spanish camp, the trumpet for 
a general assault wars sounded. A tremendous onset -was 
made upon the gate of the Cross, and the ravelin w-as 
carried at last. The Spaniards poured into this fort, so 
long the object of their attack, expecting instantly to sweep 
into the city with syord and fire. As they mounted its w^all 
they became for the first time aware of the new and stronger 
fortification which had been secretly constructed on the 
inner side. |1 The reason why the ravelin had been at last 
conceded w^as revealed. The half moon, whose existence 
they had not suspected, rose before them bristling with 
cannon. A sharp fire was instantly opened upon the be- 
siegers, while at the same instant the ravelin, which the 
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citizens had nnclermined, blew tip with a severe explosion, 
carryings into the air all the soldiers who had just entered 
it so triumphantly. This was the turning point. The 
retreat was sounded, and the Spaniards fled to their camp, 
leaving at least three hundred dead beneath the walls. 
Thus was a second assault, made by an overwhelming 
force and led by the most accomplished generals of Spain, 
signally and gloriously repelled by the plain burghers of 
Harlem. 'i' 

It became now almost evident that the city could be 
taken neither by regular approaches nor by sudden attack. 
It w^as therefore resolved that it should be reduced by 
famine. Still, as the winter wore on, the immense army 
without the w^alls were as great sufferers by that scourge as 
the population within. The soldiers fell in heaps before 
the diseases engendered by intense cold and insufficient 
food, for, as usual in such sieges, these deaths far out- 
numbered those inflicted by the enemy’s hand. The 
sufferings inside the city necessaiily increased day by day, 
the whole population being put on a strict allowance of 
fbod.f Their supplies were daily diminishing, and with 
the approach of the spring and the thawing of the ice on 
the lake, there was danger that they would be entirely cut 
off. If the possession of the water were lost, they must 
yield or starve; and they doubted whether the Prince 
would be able to organize a beet. The gaunt spectre of 
Famine already rose before them with a menace which could 
not be misunderstood. In their misery they longed for the 
assaults of the Spaniards, that they might look in the face 
of a less formidable foe. They paraded the ramparts daily, 
with drums beating, colors dying, taunting the besiegers to 
renewed attempts. To inflame the religious animosity of 
tlieir antagonists, they attired themselves in the splendid, 
gold-embroidered vestments of the priests, which they 
took from the churches, and moved about in mock proces- 
sion, hearing aloft images bedizened in ecclesiastical finery, 
relics, and other symbols, sacred in Catholic eyes, which 
they afterwai’ds hurled from tlie ramparts, or broke, with 
derisive shouts, into a thousand fragments. I 
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It was, lio-wever, at that season earnestly debated by the 
enemy whether or not to raise the siege.^' Don Frederic 
^Yas clearly of opinion, that enough had been done for the 
honor of the Spanish ai’ms. He was wearied with seeing 
his men perish helplessly around him, and considered the 
prize too paltry for the lives it must cost. His father 
thought di&irently. Perhaps he recalled the siege of Metz, 
and the unceasing regret with which, as he believed, his 
imperial master had remembered the advice received from 
him. At any rate the Duke now sent back Don Bernardino 
de Mendoza, whom Don Frederic had despatched to Nim- 
wegen, soliciting his father’s permission to raise the siege, 
with this reply; — “ Tell Don Frederic,” said Alva, “ that 
if he be not decided to continue the siege till the town be 
taken, I shall no longer consider him my son, whatever niy 
opinion may formerly have been. Should he fall in the siege^ 
I will my self take the field to maintain it, and when we 
have both perished, the Duchess, my wife, shall come from 
Spain to do the same.”t 

Such language was unequivocal, and hostilities were re- 
sumed as fiercely as before. The besieged welcomed them 
with rapture, and, as usual, made daily the most desperate 
sallies. In one outbreak the Harlemers, under cover of a 
thick fog, inarched up to the enemy’s chief battery, and at- 
ten^Dted to spike the guns before his face. They were all 
slain at the cannon’s mouth, whither patriotism, not vain- 
glory, had led tliem, and lay dead around the battery, with 
their hammers and spikes in their hands.J The same 
spirit was daily manifested. As the spring advanced, the 
kine -went daily out of the gates to their peaceful pasture, 
notwithstanding all the turmoil within and around; nor 
was it possible for the Spaniards to capture a single one of 
these creatines, without paying at least a dozen soldiers as 
its price. § “ These citizens,” wrote Don Frederic, do as 

much as the best soldiers in the world could do.”(| 

The frost broke up by the end of Febraary. Comit 
Bossu, who had been building a fleet of small vessels in 
Amsterdam^ soon afterwards succeeded in entering the lake 
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■with a few gun-boats, through a breach which he had made 
in the Overtoor^, about half a league from that city/'^ The 
possession of the lake Avas already imperilled. The Prince, 
however, had not been idle, and he, too, w’-as soon ready to 
send his hotilla to the mere, f At the same time, the city 
of Amsterdam was in almost as hazardous a position as 
Plaiiern. ' As the one on the lake, so did the other depend 
upon its dyke for its supplies. Should that great artificial 
road which led to Miiyden and Utrecht be cut asunder, 
Amsterdam might be starved as soon as Harlem. ' “ Since 
I came into the world,” wrote Alva, I have never been in 
such anxiety. If they should succeed in cutting off the 
communication along the dykes, we should have to raise 
the siege of Harlem, to surrender, hands crossed, or to 
starve.” I Orange was fully aware of the position of both 
places, hut he was, as usual, sadly deficient in men and 
means. He wTOte imploringly to his friends in England, 
in France, in Germany. He urged his brother Louis to 
bring a few soldiers, if it w^ere humanly possible. “ The 
whole country longs for you,” he wrote to Louis, “ as if you 
were the archangel Gabriel.” § 

The Prince, hovrever, did all that it was possible for 
man, so hampered, to do. He was himself, while anxiously 
writing, and hoping, and waiting for supplies of troops from 
Germany or France, doing his best with such volunteers as 
he could raise. He is still established at Sassenheim, on 
the south of the city, while Sonoy with his slender forces 
was encamped on the north. He now sent that general 
■v^dth as large a party as he could muster to attack the 
Biemerdyk. 1| His men entrenched themselves as strongly 
as they could between the Diemer and the Y, at the same 
time opening the sluices and breaking through the dyke. 
During the absence of their commander, who had gone to 
Edam for reinforcements, they were attacked by a large 
force from Amsterdam. A fierce amphibious contest took 
place, partly in boats, partly on the slippeiy causeway, 
partly in the w^ater, resembling in character the frequent 
combats between the ancient Batavians and Bomans during 
the wars of Givilis. The patriots were eventually over- 
powered. 
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Soiioyy who was on liis %Yay to their rescue, was frustrated 
ill his design by the unexpected faint-heartedness of the 
volunteers whom he had enlisted at Edam.* * * § ^ Braving a 
thousand perils, he advanced, almost unattended, in Ms 
little vessel, but only to wdtness the overtlmow and expul- 
sion of his hand, t It was too late for hini singly to at- 
tempt to rally the retreating troops. They had fought well, 
but had been forced to yield before superior numbers, one 
individual of the little army having performed prodigies of 
valor. John Haring, of Horn, had planted himself entirely 
alone upon the dyke, wdiere it w-as so narrow between the Y 
on the one side and the Diemer Lake on the other, that two 
men could hardly stand abreast. Here, armed with sword 
and shield, he had actually opposed and held in check one 
thousand of the enemy, during a period long enough to 
enable his owm men, if they had been willing, to rally, and 
effectively to repel the attack. It was too late, the battle 
was too far lost to be restored; but still the brave soldier 
held the post, till, by his devotion, he had enabled ail 
those of his compatriots who still remained in the entrench- 
ments to make good their retreat. He then plunged into 
the sea, and, untouched by spear or bullet, effected bis 
escape. I Had he been a Greek or a Boman, an Horatius 
or a Chahrias, his name would have been famous in history 
— his statue erected in the market-place ; for the bold 
Dutchman on his dyke had manifested as much valor in a 
sacred cause as the most classic heroes of pmtiquity. 

This unsuccessful attempt to cut off the comniunication 
between Amsterdam and the country strengthened the 
hopes of i^lva. Several hundreds of the patriots were 
killed or captured, and among the slain was Antony Oliver, 
the painter, through whose agency Louis of Nassau had 
been introduced into Mens. His head was cut off by two 
ensigias in Alva's service, who received the price which had 
been set upon it of two thousand caroli, § It w^as then 
labelled with its owner’s name, and thrown into the city of 
Harlem, jj At the same time a new gibbet was erected in 
the Spanish camp before the, city, in a conspicuous situa- 
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tion, upon ■wliicli ali the prisoners were hanged, some by 
the neck, some by the heels, in fhll view of their country- 
men.'*' As usual, this especial act of cruelty excited the 
emulation of the citizens. Two of the old board of magis- 
trates, belonging to the Spanish party, were still imprisoned 
at Harlem; together with seven other persons, among 
wdiom was a priest and a boy of twelve years. They were 
now condemned -to the gallows, f The wife of one of the 
ex-burgomasters and his daughter, who was a beguiii, went 
by his side as he was led to execution, piously exhorting 
him to sustain with courage the execrations of the populace 
and his ignominious doom. The rabble, irritated by such 
boldness, were not satisfied with wTeaking their vengeance 
on the principal victims, but after the execution had taken 
place they hunted the wife and daughter into the water, 
where they both perished. I It is right to record these in- 
stances of cruelty, sometimes perpetrated by the patriots 
as well as by their oppressors — a cruelty rendered almost 
inevitable by the incredible barbarity of the foreign in- 
vader. It was- a war of wolfish malignity. In the words of 
Mendoza, every man within and without Harlem “ seemed 
inspired by a spirit of special and personal vengeance.” § 
The innocent blood poured out in Mechlin, Zutphen, 
Naarden, and upon a thousand scaffolds, had been crying 
too long from the ground. The Hollanders must have 
been more or less than men not to be sometimes betrayed 
into acts which justice and reason must denounce. 

The singular mood which has been recorded of a high- 
spirited officer of the garrison, Captain Curey, illustrated 
. the horror witli which such scenes of carnage w- ere regarded 
by noble natures. Of a gentle disposition originally, but 
infiamed almost to insanity by a contemplation of Spanish 
cruelty, he had taken up the profession of arms, to which 
he had a natural repugnance. Brave to recklessness, he 
led his men on every daring outbx'eak, on every perilous 
midnight adventure. Armed only with his rapier, without 
defensive armor, he was ever found where the battle raged 
most fiercely, and numerous were the victims who fell be- 
fore his sword. On retmming, however, from such excur- 
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sioBs, he invariably shut himself in Ms quarters, took to his 
bed, and lay for days, with remorse, and bitterly ia- 
mentiiig all that bloodshed in which he had so deeply par- 
ticipated, and which a craei fate seemed to render necessai^. 
As the gentle mood subsided, his frenzy Avould return, and 
again he vrould rush to the held, to seek ne\v havoc and 
fresh victims for his rage. *2= 

The combats befoi’e the walls were of almost daily occur- 
rence. On the 25 th March, one thousand of the besieged 
naade a brilliant sally, drove in all the outposts of the 
enemy, burned three hundred tents, and captured seven 
cannon, nine standards, and many wagoB-loads of pro- 
visions, all which they succeeded in bringing with them 
into the city.f Having thus reinforced themselves, in a 
manner not often practised by the citizens of a beleaguered 
town, in the very face of thirty thousand veterans-— having 
killed eight hundred of the enemy, wdiich was nearly one 
for every man engaged, while .they lost but four of their 
own party ]: — ^the Harlemers, on their return, erected a 
trophy of funereal but exulting aspect. A mound of earth 
was constructed upon the ramparts, in the form of a colossal 
grave, in full view of the enemy’s camp, and upon it were 
planted the cannon and standards so gallantly won in the 
skirmish, wdth the taunting inscription fioating from the 
centre of the mound — “Harlem is the graveyard of the 
Spaniards. ”§ 

Such were the characteristics of this hmions siege during 
the winter and early spring. Alva might well write to his 
sovereign, that “ it was a war such as never before "was seen 
or heard of in any land on earth.” jj Yet the Duke had 
known near sixty years of warfare. He informed Philip 
that “ never loas a place defended with such shill and bravery 
as TIarlem, either by rebels or by men fighting for their 
lawful Prince.” If Certainly his son had discovered his 
mistake in asserting that the ci^ would yield in a w^eek ;■ 
while the father, after nearly six years’ experience, had 
found this “people of butter” less malleable than even 
those “ iron people” whom he boasted of having tamed. It 

* Hoofd, Tiii. 302. f Ibid. 

t Ibid. § P. Sterlincs. Hoofd, ubi stip. 

\\ Es guerra que basta oy se ha visto ny oydo semijante eiipais estrailo.” — 
CorrespoxidaGce de Philippe 11., ii. 1230. 

^ CoiTCspondance de Philippe IL, ii 1198. 
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was seen that neither the skies of Greece or Italy, nor the 
sublime scenery of Switzerland, were necessary to arouse 
the spirit of defiance to foreign oppression— spirit which 
beat as proudly among the wintry mists and the level 
meadows of Holland as it had ever clone mrder sunnier 
atmospheres and in more romantic lands. 

Mendoza had accomplished his mission to Spain, and 
had returned with supplies of money within six weeks from 
the date of his departure. -i' Owing to Ms representations 
and Alva’s entreaties, Philip had, moreover, ordered Ee- 
quesens, governor of Milan, to send forward to the Nether- 
lands three veteran Spanish regiments, which w'ere now 
more required at Harlem than in Italy, f While the land 
force had thus been strengthened, the fleet upon the lake 
had also been largely increased. The Prince of Orange 
had, on the other hand, provided more than a hundred sail 
of vaiious descriptions, J so that the whole surface of the 
mere was now alive with ships. Seafights and skirmishes 
took place almost daily, and it was obvious that the life and 
death struggle was now to be fought upon the water. So 
long as the Hollanders could hold or dispute the possession 
of the lake, it was still possible to succor Harlem from time 
to time. Should the Spaniards overcome the Prince’s deeh 
the city must inevitably starve. 

At last, on the 28th of May, a decisive engagement of 
the fleets took place. The vessels grappled with each other, 
and there was a long, fierce, hand-to-hand combat. Hnder 
Bossu were one hundred vessels; under Martin Brand, 
admiral of the patriot fleet, nearly one hundred and fifty, 
but of lesser dimensions. Batenburg commanded the troops 
ou board the Dutch vessels. After a protracted conflict, in 
which several thousands were killed, the victory was decided 
in favor of the Spaniards. Twenty-two of the Prince’s vessels 
being captured, and the rest totally routed, Bossu swept 
across the lake in triumph. The forts belonging to the 
patriots were immediately taken, and the Harlemers, with 
their friends, entirely excluded from the lake.§ 

This %vas the beginning of the end. Desjjair took posses- 
sion of the city. The whole population had been long sub- 
sisting upon an allowance of a pound of bread to each man, 

* Mendoza, ix. 192. t Ibid. % Bor, vi. 436. 

§ Ibid., 436, 437. Hoofd, Tiii. 306, 307. 
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and lialf-a-pouncl for each woman; but the bread was now 
exliausted, the famine had already began,- and with tlio 
loss of the lake staiwation was close at their doors. They 
sent argent entreaties to the Prince to attempt soniethino- 
in their behalf. Three weeks more they assigned as the 
longest term during which they could possibly hold out. t 
He sent them word by carrier-pigeons to endure yet a little 
time, for he was assembling a force, and would still succeed 
in furnishing them with supplies. | Meantime, through the 
month of June the sufferings of 'the inhabitants increased 
hoiiiiy. Ordinary food had long since vanished. The popu- 
lation now subsisted on linseed and rape-seed; as these 
supplies were exhausted they devoured cats, dogs, rats, and 
mice, and when at last these unclean animals had been all 
consumed, they boiled the hides of horses and oxen; they 
ate shoe-leather ; they plucked the nettles and grass from 
the graveyards, and the weeds which grew between the 
stones of the pavement, that with such food they might still 
support life a little longer, till the promised succor should 
arrive. Men, women, and children fell dead by scores in 
the streets, perishing with pure starvation, and the survivors 
had hardly the heart or the strength to bury them out of 
their sight. They who yet lived seemed to flit like shadows 
to and fro, envying those whose sufferings had already been 
terminated by death. § 

Thus wore away the month of June. On the 1st of July 
the burghers consented to a parley. Deputies were sent to 
confer with the besiegers, but the negotiations were abruptly 
terminated, for no terms of compromise were admitted by 
Don Frederic. (1 On the 3rd a tremendous cannonade was 
re-opened upon the city. One thousand and eight balls 
were discharged — the most which had ever been thrown in 
one day since the commencement of the siege.lT The walls 
wexB severely shattered, but the assault was not ordered, 
because the besiegers were assured that it was physically 
impossible for the inhabitants to hold out many days 

* Bor, Ti. 437, Hoofd,vm. 309. 

t Letter of Prince of Orange to Ms LrotLers, 16th May, 1573. — ^Archives, 
etc., iv, 95. 

t Bor, vi. 438, 439. Hoofd, yiii. 310. 

§ Ibid.,Yi. 436, 437- Hoofd, Txii. 309, 310. Heteren, iv. SO. Bentivoglio, 
Tii. 128. II Hoofd, viii. 310. Mendom, ix. 202, 203. 

^ Wagenaer, vi. 426. 
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longer. '^' A last letteiy written in blood, f was now de- 
spatched to the Prince of Orange, stating the forlorn con- 
dition to which they were reduced. At the same time, 
with the derision of despair, they flung into the hostile 
camp the few loaves of bread which yet remained within 
the city w^alls. A day or two later, a second and third 
parley were held, with no more satisfactory result than had 
attended the first. A black flag was now hoisted on tiie 
1 cathedral tower, the signal of despair to friend and foe, but 

i a pigeon soon afterwards flew into the town with a letter 

i from the Prince, begging them to maintain themselves two 

i days longer, because succor was approaching. J 
I The Prince had indeed been doing all which, under the 

I circumstances, was possible. ' He assembled the citizens of 

I Delft in the market-place, and announced his intention of 

! marching in person to the relief of the city, in the flice of 

the besieging army, if any troops could be obtained. § 
Soldiers there were none ; but there was the deepest sym- 
pathy for Harlem throughout its sister cities, Delft, Botter- 
dam, Oouda. A numerous mass of burghers, many of 
them persons of station, all people of respectability, volun- 
teered to march to the rescue. The Prince highly disap- 
proved II of this miscellaneous army, whose steadfastness 
he could not trust. As a soldier, he knew that for such a 
momentous enterprise, enthusiasm could not supply the 
place of experience. Nevertheless, as no regular troops 
could he had, and as the emergency allowed no delay, he 
drew up a commission, appointing Paulus Buys to be 
I m governor during his absence, and provisional stadholder, 
j should he fall in the expedition. Foim thousand armed 
volunteers, with six hundred mounted troopers, under 
Carlo de Noot, had been assembled, and the Prince now 
placed himself at their head- There was, however, a 
universal cry of remonstrance from the magistracies and 
burghers of all the towns, and from the troops themselves, 

; at this project, ff They would not consent that a life so 

j . * Hoofd, viii. 310. 

i t Letter of Don Frederic to Duke of Alva, Stli and 9th June, 1^73.— Cor- 

xespondaneo de Philippe 11., ii. 1239. 
t Hoofd, viii. 309, 310. § Bor, vi. 439, 440. 

I 11 See his letter of 18th July, 1573, in Bor, vi. 440. 

I ^ This Commission is pnhlished in Kluit, Hoi. Staatsreg., iii. 425 — 427* 

ft Eijalgen. 

: Hoofd, viii. 311. j' ' tt Bon, vi. 439. Hoofd. 
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precious, so indispensable to the existence of Holland, 
should he needlessly liazardech It was important to succor 
Harlem, hut the Prince was of more yalue than many 
cities. He at last reluctantly consented, therefore, to aban- 
don the command of the expedition to Baron Bateiiburg, 
the less williiigly from the want of confidence which he 
could not help feeling in the character of the forces. On 
the 8th of July, at dusk, the expedition set forth from 
Sassenlieim. t It numbered nearly fiye thousand men, who 
had "vyith them four hundred wagon4oads of provisions and 
seven field-pieces. I ; Among the volunteers, Oldeiibarne- 
veld, afterwaids so illustrious in tlie history of the Eepub- - 
lie, marched in the ranks, with his musket on his shoulder. § 
Such was a sample of the spirit which pervaded the popu> 
lation of the province. 

Batenburg came to a halt in the wnods of Nordw}dv, on 
the south side of the city, where he remained till midnight, jj 
All seemed still in the enemy’s camp. After prayers, he 
gave orders to push forward, hoping to steal through the 
lines of his sleeping adversaries, and accomplish the relief 
by surprise. He was destined to be bitterly disappointed. 
His plans and his numbers were thoroughly known to the 
Spaniai'ds, two doves, bearing letters which contained the 
details of the intended expedition, having been shot and 
brought into Don Frederic’s 

The citizens, it appeared, had broken through the curtain 
work on the side where Batenburg was expected, in order 
that a sally might be made in co-operation with the relieving 
force, as soon as it should appear, ff Signal fires had been * 
agreed upon, by which the besieged were to be made aware 
of the approach of their friends. The Spanish commander 
accordingly ordered a mass of green branches, pitch, and 
straw, to be lighted opposite to the gap in the city wall. . 
Behind it he stationed five thousand picked troops. H Five 
thousand more, with a force of cavalry, were placed in the 
neighborhood of the downs, with orders to attack the 
patriot army on the left. Six regiments, under Eomero, 
were ordered to move eastward, and assail their righti§§ 

* Bor, Hoofd, iibi sup. Moieren, iv. 80. f Bor, Hoofd. t Bor, nbi sup. 

§ Hoofd (viii. 311), to wliose father Oldenharneveld x*elated the anecdote. 

B Bor, Hoofd, viii. 311. t Bor, y1. 439. Hoofd, vhi, 311. 

, ** Hoofd, viii, 311. Mendoza, ts. 203. ft IhkL 

Ibid. 'Wagonaer, Ti, 428. |§ Hoofd, viiL 312. Wagenaer. 
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The dense mass of smoke concealed the beacon lights dis- 
played by Batenhurg from the observation of the towns- 
people, and hid the five thousand Spaniards from the 
advancing liollanders. As Batenburg emerged from the 
ivood, he found himself attacked by a force superior to his 
own, while a few minutes later he was entirely enveloped 
by overwhelming numbers. The whole Spanish army was, 
indeed, under arms, and* had been expecting him for tw’-o 
days. The unfortunate citizens alone \Yere ignorant of 
his arrival. The noise of the conflict they supposed to be 
a false alarm created by the Spaniards, to cliAW them into 
their camp ; and they declined a challenge which they 'were 
in no condition to accept, f Batenburg wras soon slain, 
and his troops utterly routed. The number killed was 
variously estimated at from six hundred to two and even 
three thousand. I It is, at any rate, certain that the -whole 
force -was entirely destroyed or dispersed, and the attempt 
to relieve the city completely frustrated. The death of 
Batenburg was the less regretted, because he '^vas ac- 
cused, probably with great injustice, of having been intoxi- 
cated at the time of action, § and therefore incapable of 
properly conducting the enterprise entrusted to him. 

The Spaniards now cut off the nose and ears of a prisoner 
and sent him into the city to announce the news, 'while a few 
heads were also thrown over the walls to confirm the intel- 
ligence. II When this decisive overthrow became known in 
Delft, there; was even an outbreak of indignation against 
Orange. According to a statement of Alva, which, however, 
is to be received with great distrust, some of the populace 
wished to sack the Prince’s house, , and offered him personal 
indignities. IT Certainly, if these demonstrations were made, 
popular anger 'was never more senseless ; but the tale rests 
entirely upon a vague assertion of the Duke, and is entirely 
at variance with every other contemporaneous account of 

Hoofd, Wagenaer. Bor, \L 439. t Hoofd, viii. 312, 

t Bor, ri. 440. Hoofd, viii. 312. Meteren, ir. SO. Wagetiaer, vi, 428, 
429. — Compare Mendoza, ix. 204; Bentivoglio, vii. 128 ; Oorrespon dunce de 
I^hilippe II., ii. 1254, The Dutch authorities give four thousand five huinired 
as the number of the whole force under Batenburg ; the Spanish put them as 
high as eight thousand. The number of the slain, according to the Nethorland 
.accounts, were five or six hundred, according to those of the victors from one 
thousand live hundred to three thousand, 

§ Bor, vi. 440. H P, Sterlincx, Hoofd, viii, 312, 

CoiTespondanee dc Philippe II., ii. 1254, , 
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tliese transactions. It had now become absolutely neces- 
sary, boweTer,for the iieroic but wretched town to abandon 
itself to its fate. It was impossible to attempt any tiling 
more in its behalf. The lake and its forts were in the 
hands of the enemy, the best force which could be mustered 
to make head against the besieging army had been cut to 
pieces, and the Prince of Orange, with a heavy heart, now 
sent -word that the bm’ghers were to make the best terms 
with the enemy. * * * § 5' 

The tidings of despair created a terrible commotion in 
the starving city. There was no hope either in submission 
or resistance. Massacre or starvation "were the only alter- 
native. But if there was no hope within the walls, without 
there wns still a soldier’s death. For a moment the gar- 
rison and the able-bodied citizens resolved to advance from 
the gates in a solid column, to cut their way through the 
enemy’s camp, or to perish on the field, f It w£is thought 
that the helpless and the infirm, wdio wnuld alone be left 
in the city, might be treated with indulgence after the 
fighting men had all been slain. At any rate, by remaining, 
the strong could neither protect nor coiiifort them. As 
soon, however, as this resolve w^as known, there w^as such 
wailing and outcry of wnmen and children as pierced the 
hearts of the soldiers and burghers, and caused them to 
forego the project, t They felt that it w’as cowm’dly not to 
die in their presence. It was then determined to form all 
the females, the sick, the aged, and the children, into a 
square, to surround them with all the. able-bodied men wiio 
still remained, and thus arrayed to fight their w^ay forth 
from the gates, and to conquer by the strength of despair, 
or at least to perish all together. § 

These desperate projects, which the besieged were thought 
quite capable of executing, were soon known in the Spanish 
camp. Don Frederic felt after what he had witnessed in 
the past seven months, that there w^as nothing which the 
Plaiiemers could not do or dare. He feared lest they 
should set fire to their city, and consume their houses, 
themselves, and their children, to ashes together;!', and he 

* Hoofd, viii. 312, 313, Wagenaei*, 'vi. 429. 

t Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, 313. Mto'en, iv. SO- Mendoza, is. 204. 

i Hoofd, Meteren, Mendoza. 

§ Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 313* Meteren, iv. 80. Mendoza, ix. 204* 
li Hoofd, viii, 313. 
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was unwilling that the fruits of his victory, purchased at 
such a vast expense, should he snatched from his hand as 
he was about to gather them. A letter was accordingly, by 
his order, sent to the magistracy and leading citizens, in the 
name of Count Overstein, commander of the German forces 
in the besieging army, This despatch invited a surrender 
at discretion, but contained the solemn assurance that 
no punishment should be indicted except upon those who, 
in the judgment of the citizens themselves, had deserved 
it, and promised ample forgiveness if the town should 
submit without further delay, f At the moment of sending 
this letter, Don Fi’ederic was in possession of strict orders 
from his father not to leave a man alive of the garrison, ex- 
cepting only the Germans, and to execute besides a large 
number of the burghers. | These commands he dared not 
disobey, even if he had felt any inclination to do so. In 
consequence of the semi-official letter of Overstein, however, 
the city formally surrendered at discretion on the I2th 
July.§ 

dDhe great hell w^as tolled, and orders were issued that all 
arms in the possession of the garrison or the inhabitants 
should be brought to the Town House. || The men were 
then ordered to assemble in the cloister of Zyl, the women 
in the cathedral.lF On the same day, Don Frederic, ac- 
companied by Count Bossu and a numerous staff, rode into 
the city. The scene which met his view might have moved 
a heart of stone. Everywhere was evidence of the miseiy 
which had been so bravely endured during that seven 
months' siege. The smouldering rains of houses, which 
had been set on fire by balls, the shattered fortifications, 
the felled trunks of trees, upturned pavements, broken 
images, and other materials for repairing gaps made by the 

* Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, Tin. 313. Wagenaer, 429, 430. 

t Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 313, — Even Mendoza admits tliat a message 
promising mercy, was sent into tlie city in order to induce the besieged to 
abandon tlieir desperate resolution. — Se embio aviso del eampo qne todoslos 
que qnisiossen qnedar en la villa h mereed, so usariacon ellos de misericordia.” 
— ix. 204. The assurance in Count Overstein’s letter, according to the nniform 
testimony of Butch historians, was to the effect stated in the text, “ Bat er 
alsnoch vergiffeiiis ten beste was, Zoo zy tot oovergift versiaan wilden ; mde 
nimiancl gestraft zoude worden, oft hy hadde naa him eighen oordeel, ver- 
dient.” — Hoofd, viii. 313. i Con*espondance de Philippe 11. , ii. 125.3. 

§Bor, vi, 440. Hoofd, viii. 313. Metefeu,iv. 80. Mendoza says the 14th 
July. — ix. 205. 

11 P. Sterlincx. Bor, vi. 441. Hoofd, vm. 314, 315, 

P. Sterlincx. Bor. Hoofd. Mendoza, is. 205. 
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daily. cannonade, stremi. around' in all directions., .tlie. skele- 
.toiis 'of unclean animals" from . which .the flesh had. been: , 
gii.awecl, the iiiibnriecl bodies of men and women who had 
ialleii dead in the piibiic thoroiighfai’es-~-more than . all, the 
gaunt and ernaeiated foiins of those who still siirvivecl, the 
ghosts of. their former selves^ all might have induced at 
least, a doubt whether the siiflering inflicted already were 
not a sufficient pimisiimen't, even for crimes' so deep as 
heresy and schism. But this was far from being the senth 
211 ent of Don Frederic. He seemed to read, deflaiiee as well, 
as despair in the sunken, eyes which glared upon .him as lie, 
entered the place, and he took no thought of the pledge 
which he had informally hut sacredly giTeii. 

All the ofiicers of the garrison ivere at once arrested. 
Some of them had anticipated the sentence of their con- 
queror by a Toliintary death. Captain Bordet, a French 
officer of distinction, like Brutus, compelled his servant to 
hold the sivord upon -which lie fell, rather than yield him* 
seif alive to the vengeance of the Spaniards.'^' Traits of 
generosity were not wanting. Instead of Peter Hasselaer, 
a young officer who had displayed rema:^able bravery 
throughout tlie siege, the Spaniards by mistale arrested his 
cousin Nicholas. The prisoner was suflering himself to be 
led aw’ay to the inevitable scaffold %vitliout remonstrance, 
when Peter Hasselaer pushed his way violently through the 
ranks of the captors. “ If you w’-ant Ensign Hasselaer, I 
am the man. Let this innocent person depart,” he cried.j* 
Before the sun set his head had fallen. All the officers 
•were taken to the house of Kleef, where they -were im- 
mediately executed. T Captain Eipperda, wiio had so he- 
roically rebiiked the craven conduct of the magistracy, 
whose eloquence had inflamed tlie soldiers and citizens to 
resistance, and ivhose skill and courage had sustained the 
siege so long, was among the first to suffer. § A natural 
son of Cardinal Granvelle, who could have easily saved his 
life by proclaiming a parentage which he loathed, |1 and 

* Bor, vi. 440. HooM, Motereii, Mendoza.— According to Bierre Sfceiiinex, 
the instrument of death selected was. an arquebus, Bordet’s ^vords to his ser- 
vant being ; “ Et toy, mon ami, qiii m’avoz faictplusieurs services, faitez moy 

astheure la dernifere, me donnant tm^conp d’harquebouze” “ het welcko,” 

continues Sterlincs, “ den Iniegt naar lange weygherenvolbragt hceffc.” — Korte 
Beschxyv., etc., etc. 

t Hoofd, vixi. 316. t Bor, vi. 441. | P. Sterlincx. Hoofd, vni. 315. 

Hoofd, viii. 315. 'Wixgeiiaeir, vi. 431«- 
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Lancelot Brederocle, an illegitimate scion of tliat ancient 
house, were also among these earliest victims. 

The next day Alva came over to the camp. He rode 
ahoLit the place, examining the condition of the fortih- 
catlons from the outside, but returned to Amsterdam with- 
out laiving entered the city.-i' On the following morning 
the massacre commenced. The plunder had been com- 
muted for two Iiiiiidred and forty thousand guilders, which 
the citizens bound themselves to pay in four instalments ;! 
but murder was an indispensable accompaniment of victory, 
and admitted of no compromise. Moreover, Alva had al- 
ready expressed the determination to effect a general mas- 
sacre upon this oecasion.l The garrison, during the siege, 
had been reduced from four thousand to eighteen hundred. § 
Of these the Germans, six hundred in numbej:, were, by 
Alva’s order, dismissed, on a pledge to serve no more 
against the King. Ail the rest of the garrison were im- 
mediately butchered, -with at least as many citizens. Drum- 
mers went about the city daily, proclaiming that all who 
harbored persons having, at any former period, been fugi- 
tives, were immediately to give them up, on pain of being 
instantly hanged themselves in their own doors. Upon 
these refugees and upon the soldiery fell the brunt of the 
slaughter; although, from day to day, reasons were per- 
petuariy discovered for putting to death every individual at 
all distinguished by service, station, wealth, or liberal 
principles ; for the carnage could not be accomplished at 
once, but, with all the industry and heartiness, employed, 
was necessarily protracted through several days. Five ex- 
ecutioners, with their attendants, were kept constantly at 
work ; and when at last they were exhausted with fatigue, 
or perhaps sickened with horror, three hundred wretches 
were tied two and two, back to back, and dromed in the 
Harlem Lake.] 

Hoofd, viii- 315. t Bor, vi. 441. Metercn, !v. SO. 

t “ Comma ie Due d’Alibe mo dist maorea hier se conrortiru eii jnstiee, car il 
n’est pas dsSlibere d’eu laisser eschapper pas uuffJ* - Letter of Moudoucet, 14tli 
J Lily, 1573 . Correspondanco Obarles IX. and Moudoucet, Com. Roy, do THist., 
iv. 34-0, sqq. 

§ Hoofd, viii. 31G. 

|j ?. Sterliacx. — ^Bor, vi. 441. Hoofd, Yiii- 315, 316. Meteren, iv. 81. 

Compare Mendoza, ix. 205 ; Bentivoglio, vii, 129 ; Correapondance do Phi- 
lippe II., 1257; Cabrera, Filipo Segundo, x. 754- -759. Even Bentivoglio is. 
shoclced at the barbarities committed after the surrender of the city. Piii di 
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At last, after twenty-three hundred human creatures had 
been murdered in cold blood, within a city where so many 
thousands had previously perished by viofent or by linger- 
ing deaths, the blasphemous farce of a pardon was en- 
acted, f Fifty-seven of the most prominent burghers of 
the place were, liowever, excepted from the act of amnesty, 
and taken into custody as security for the future good 
conduct of the other citizens. Of these hostages some were 
soon executed, some died in prison, and all would have been 
eventually sacrificed, had not the naval defeat of Bossu soon 
afterwards enabled the Prince of Oi’ange to rescue the re- 
maining prisoners. | Ten thousand two hundred and fifty- 
six shots had been discharged against the walls during the 
siege. § Twelve thousand of the besieging army had died 
of wounds or disease, during the seven months and two 
days, between the investment and the surrender. || In the 
earlier part of August, IT after the execution had been satis- 
factorily accomplished, Bon Frederic made his triumphal 
entry, and the first chapter in the invasion of Holland was 
closed. Such was the memorable siege of Harlem, an event 
in which we are called upon to wonder equally at human 
capacity to inflict and to endure misery. 

The Spaniards celebrated a victory, while in Utrecht they 
made an effigy of the Prince of Orange, which they carried 
about in procession, broke upon the wheel, and burned.^’''!' 
It was, however, obvious, that if the reduction of Harlem, 
were a triumph, it was one which the conquerors might well 
exchange for a defeat. At any rate, it was certain that the 
Spanish empire was not strong enough to sustain many 

Eorriditi pei* maniera i camefici stessi* resto in du'b'bio, se fossero stati piti 

atroci, b da una parte i falli commessi h daU’ altra i supplicij escgiiiti.’" — ^Ben- 
tivoglio, nbi sup. 

Cabrera, on the contrary, expresses great disgust that any one should ho 
moved to compassion for the fate of those heretics. 

* This is the number given by Alva. (Correspondancede Philippe II., ii. 1257.) 
The Dutch historians make the amount of slaughter less than it is estimated by 
the Spanish mdters, who, as usual, exaggerate these achievements, which they 
think commendable. Only Meteren, among the Hetherland authorities, puts 
the number of the executed as high as two thousand, three hundred less than 
that stated by Alva, while Camero raises it to thi'ee thousand. —ComiDare Bor, 
Hoofd, Meteren, Beiitivoglio, et al. 

t Bor, vi. 442, 443. Meter<^, iv. 80, 82. % Bor, vi, 443. Meteren. 

§ Mendoza, ix. 203. 

It According to Hoofd, viii. 316, and Bor, vi. 444. The Spanish writers 
timate the number at four or five thousand. — ^Mendosa, ix. 206. Cabrera, x. 
60. 1 Wagenaer, vi, 433. , Ibid., vi. 433, 434. 
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more such victories. If it had required thirty thousand 
choice troops, among which were three regiment^ called by 
Alva respectively, the ‘‘ Invincibles,” the Immortals,” and 
the None-such,”'^ to conquer the weakest city of Holland 
in seven months, and with the loss of twelve thousand men; 
how many men, how long a time, and how many deaths 
W'Ould it require to reduce the rest of that little province? 
For, as the sack of Naarden had produced the contrary effect 
from the one intended, infiaming rather than subduing the 
spirit of Butch resistance, so the long and glorious defence 
of Harlem, notwithstanding its tragical termination, had only 
served to strain to the highest pitch the hatred and patriot- 
ism of the other cities in the province. Even the treasures of 
the New^ World were inadequate to pay for the conquest of 
that little sand-bank. Within five years, twenty-five millions 
of florins had been sent from Spain for war expenses in the 
Hetheiiands.f Yet, this amount, with the addition of large 
sums annually derived from confiscations, I of five millions, 
at which the proceeds of the hundredth penny was estimated, 
and the two millions yearly, for which the tenth and 
bventieth pence had been compounded, was insufficient to 
save the treasury from beggary and the unpaid troops from 
mutiny. 

Nevertheless, for the moment the joy created was intense. 
Philip was lying dangerously ill at the wood of Segovia, § 
when the happy tidings of the reduction of Harlem, with its 
accompanying butchery, arrived. The account of all this 
misery, minutely detailed to him by Alva, acted like magic. 
The blood of twenty-three hundred of his fellow-creatm-es — 
coldly murdered, by his orders, in a single city — proved for 
the sanguinary monarch the elixir of life : he di'ank and 
was refreshed. “ The principal medicine which has cured his 
Majesty^ wrote Secretary Cayas from Madiid to Alva, ‘‘ is 
the joy caused to him by the good news which you have com- 
municated of the surrender of In the height of 

his exultation, the King forgot how much dissatisfaction he 
had recently felt with the progress of events in the Nether- 

* Mcteren, iy, 81. 

t From 1509-1572. Vide Kluit, Hoi. Staatsreg. , iy. 512, 513, and Van 
Wyn'op. Wagen., d. i. bl. 287, and d, vi. 17. In June, 1559, Pliilij} kid to pay 
Ms army in the Netherlands, 8,689,581 floilns of arrearage. 

t According to Meteren, iv. 86, eight millions annually ; Tbut the statement 
is a great exaggeration. 

§ Corresxiondance de Philippe II., ii, 1259. 
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dfmds; ^iiow mudi treasure 'had been annually expended 
with an insufficient result. “ Knowing your necessity,” 
^■:€ontiiiued' Oayas,. '“his Majesty instantly sent for Doctor 
[Velasco, and ordered him to provide you with funds, if he 
had to descend into the earth to dig for it,” '^' While such 
was the exultation of the Spaniards, the Prince of Orange 
W'US neither dismayed nor despondent. As usual, he trusted 
to a higher Power than naan. “ I had hoped to send you 
better news,” he wu’ote to Count Louis, “nevertheless, since 
it has otherwise pleased the good God, we must conform 
ourselves to Ms divine ■will. I take the same God to wit- 
ness that I have done everything according to my means, 
which was possible, to succor the city.”f A few days later, 
writing in the same spirit, he informed liis brother that the 
Zelanders had succeeded in capturing the castle of Piam- 
mekens, on the isle of Walclieren. “ I hope,” he said, 
“ that this will reduce the pride of our enemies, who, after 
the surrender of Harlem, have thought that they were about 
to swallo w us alive. I assure myself, however, that they 'will 
find a very different piece of work from the one which they 

expect.” t 

Corresponclanco do Pliilippo II., ii. 1259. 
t Groen V. Prinst,, Arcliives, etc., iv. 175. 
i ArcMves de la liaison d’Orange, iv. ISl. 
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Position of Alva — Hatred entertained for Mm by elevated personages — Quarrels 
between iiini and Medina Cceli — Departure of tbe latter — Complaints to the 
King by each of the other — Attempts at conciliation addressed by govern- 
ment to the people of the Netherlands — Grotesque character of the address — 
Mutinous demonstration of the Spanish troops — Secret overtures to Orange 
— Obedience, with difficulty, restored by Alva — Commencement of the siege 
of Alkniaar — Sanguinary menaces of the Duke — ^Encouraging and enthusi- 
astic langxiage of the Prince — ^Preparations in Alkmaar for defence — ^The first 
assault steadily repulsed-— Refusal of the soldiers to storm a second time — 
Expedition of the eai’penter-envoy— Orders of the prince toflood tiio country 
— The carpenter’s despatches in the enemy’s- hands— Effect iirodnced upon 
the Spaniards — The siege raised— Negotiations of Count Louis with France — 
Uneasiness and secret correspondence of the Duke — Convention with the 
English government— Objects pursued by Orange— Cruelty of Dc la March — 
His dismissal from office and subsequent death— Negotiations with France — 
Altered tone of the French court wfith regard to the St. Bartholomewr— 111 
effects of the crime upon the royal projects— Hypocrisy of the Spanish go- 
vernment — Letter of Louis to Charles IX. — Complaints of Cbailes IX.— Se- 
cret aspirations of that monarcli and of Philip — Intrigues concerning the 
Poll^ll election — Renewed negotiations between Schoniberg and Count Louis, 
with consent of Orange — ■Conditions prescribed by the Prince — Articles of 
secret alliance— Remarkable letter of Count Louis to Charles IX. — Re.spon- 
sible and isolated situation of Orange — The Address” and the “Epistle” — 
Pteligiuus sentiments of the Prince— Naval action on the Ziiyder Zee — ‘Cap- 
tivity of Rossu, and of Salute Aldegonde — Odious iiosition of ftlva — His un- 
eeasiug cruelty — Execution of Tlitenhoove — Fraud practised by Alva upon 
his creditors— Arrival of Eeqiiesens, the now Governor- General — ^Dej>arture 
of Alva-— Concluding remarks upon his administration. 

¥or tlie sake of continuity in tlie narratiye, tlie siege of 
Haiiein has been related until its conclusion. This great 
•event constituted, moreover, the principal stuff in Nether- 
land history, up to the middle of the year 1573. A few 
loose threads must be now taken up before we can proceed 
further. 

Alva had for some time felt himself in a false and uncom- 
fortable position. While he continued to be the object of 
a popular hatred as intense as ever glowed, he had gradiiiilly 
lost his hold upon those who, at the outset of his career, had 
been loudest and lowest in their demonstrations of respect 
^‘Believe me,” wrote Secretary Alhornoz to Secretary Gayas, 
this people abhor our nation worse than they abhor the 
devil. As for the Duke of Alva, they foam at the mouth 
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wliexi tliey iiear Ills Yigliiis, altlioiigli still main- 

taining smooth relations %vith the Governor, had been, in 
reality, long since estranged from him. Even Aerschot, for 
whom the Duke had long maintained an intimacy half affec- 
tionate, half contemptnous, now began to treat him with a 
coiitmnely which it -was difficult for so proud a stomach 
to digest.f 

But the main source of discomfort t-as doubtless the 
presence of Medina Coeli. This w^as the perpetual thorn in 
his side, wdiich no cunning could extract. A successor who 
would not and could not succeed him, yet who attended 
him as his shadow^ and his evil genius — a confidential col- 
league who betrayed his confidence, mocked his projects, 
derided his authority, and yet complained of ill treatment- — 
a rival wdio Avas neither compeer nor subaltern, and wiio 
affected to be his censor — a functionary of a purely anoma- 
lous character, sheltering himself under his abnegation of 
an authority which he h,ad not dared to assume, and criti- 
cising measures wdiich he w^as not competent to grasp ; — 
such was the Duke of Medina Coeli, in Alva’s estimation. 

The bickering between the two Dukes became unceasing 
and disgraceful. Of course, each complained to the King, 
and each, according to his own account, was a martyr to the 
other’s tyranny, hut the meekness manifested by Alva, in all 
his relations with the new comer, was wonderful, if we ar^ 
to believe the accounts furnished by himself and by his 
confidential secretary. J On the other hand, Medina Coeli 
wrote to the King, complaining of Alva in most unmitigated 
strains, and asserting that he was Mmself oiever allowed to 
see my desj^atches, nor to have the slightest information as 
to the policy of the governments He reproached the Duke 
wdth shrinldng from personal participation in military 
operations, and begged the royal forgiveness if he withdrew 
from a scene where he felt himself to be superfluous. || 
Accordingly, towards the end of Novemher, he took his 
departure wdthout paying his respects. The Governor com- 
plained to the King of this unceremonious proceeding, and 
assured his Majesty that never were courtesy and gentle- 
ness so ill requited as his had been by this ingrate and 
cankered Duke. “ He told me,” said Alva, that if I did 

* *''Eseupeu en oir sn nombve.’* — Oon-espondance de Philippe 11. , ii. 120&. 
t Correspondaiice de Philippe II., ii. 1177, 1298. 

+ Ibid., ii. 1174, 1177, 1178. , ■ § Ibid., ii. 1178, }j Ibid. 
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not stay in tlie field, he would not remain with me in peace- 
ful cities, and he asked me if I intended to march into 
Holland with the troops which were to winter there. I 
answered, that I should go 'wherever it was necessary, even 
should I he obliged to swim through all the canals of Hol- 
land.” After giving these details, the Duke added, with 
great appearance of candor and meekness, that he was cer- 
tain Medina Cpeli had only been influenced by extreme zeal 
for his Majesty’s service, and that, finding so little for him 
to do in the Netherlands, he had become dissatisfied with 
his position.f 

Immediately after the fall of Harlem, another attempt 
was made by Alva to win back the allegiance of the other 
cities* by proclamations. It had become obvious to the 
Governor that so determined a resistance on the part of the 
first place besieged augured many long campaigns before 
the whole province could be subdued. A circular was ac- 
cordingly issued upon the 26th July from Utrecht, and 
published immediately afterwards in all the cities of the 
Netherlands. It was a paper of singular character, com- 
mingling an affectation of almost ludicrous clemency, with 
honest and hearty brutality. There was consequently 
something very grotesque about the document. Philip, in 
the outset, was made to sustain towards his un dutiful sub- 
jects the characters of the brooding hen and the prodigaFs 
father. “ Ye are well aware,” thus ran the address, “that 
the King has, over and over again, manifested his willing- 
ness to receive his children, in however forlorn a condition 
the prodigals might return. His Majesty assui-es you once 
more that your sins, however black they may have been, 
shall be forgiven and forgotten in the plenitude of royal 
kindness, if you repent and I'eturn in season to his Majesty’s 
embrace. Notwithstanding your manifold crimes, his 
Majesty still seeks, like a hen calling her chickens, to gather 
yon all under the •parental wing. The King hereby warns 
you once more, therefore, to place yourselves in his royal 
hands, and not to ivaitfor his rage, cruelty, and fury, mid. the 
approach of his army.” 

The affectionate character of the address, already fading 
to-wards the end of the preamble, soon changes to bitter- 
ness. “But if,” continues the monarch, ‘^ye disregard 

* CorrespondancG de Pliilippe II., ii, 1193. 


t Ibid. 
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'these offers of mercy,, receiving tliem closed; ears, , as ■ 
heretofore, then we warn you that there is no rigor, , rior 
cruelty, however great, which you are not to expe.ct, by 
laying wvaste, starvation, and the sword, in such manner 
that nowhere shall remain a relic of that ivMeh at jn^esent 
m'ste, hut his Majesty will strip bare and ntterhj depopidate 
the land, and cause it to be inhabited ajjain hy strangers; 
since otherwise liis Majesty could not believe that the trill 
of God ami of his Majesty had been accomplished.” 

It is almost superfluous to add that this circular reniainecl 
fruitless. 

The next point of attack was the city of Alkmaar, situate 
quite at the termination of the peninsula, among the iagmies 
and redeemed prairies of North Holland. The Prince of 
Orange had already provided it with a small garrison.f 
The city had been summoned to surrender by the middle 
of July, and had. returned a bold refusal. |. Meantime, the 
Spaniards had retired from before the walls, while the sur- 
render and chastisement of Harlem occupied them during 
the next succeeding weeks. The month of August, more- 
over, was mainly consumed by Alva in quelling a dangerous 
and protracted mutiny, which broke out among the Spanish 
soldiers at Harlem, § between three and four thousand of 
them having been quartered upon the ill-fated population 
of that city, 1| Unceasing miseiy -was endured by the in- 
habitants at the hands of -the ferocious Spaniards, flushed 
with victory, mutinous for long arrears of pay, and greedy 
for the booty which had been denied. At times, however, 
the fury of the soldiery was more violently directed against 
their own commanders than against the enemy. A project 
was even formed by the malcontent troops to deliver Harlem 
into the hands of Orange. A party of them, disguised as 
Baltic merchants, waited upon the Prince at Delft, and 
were secretly admitted to his bedside before he had risen. 
They declared to him that they were Spanish soldiers, who 
had compassion on his cause, were dissatisfied with their 
own government, and were ready,, upon the receipt of forty 
thousand guilders, to deliver the city into his hands. The 
Prince took the matto into consideration, and promised to 
..accept the offer if he could raise the required sum. This, 

* Tlio docxmient is imblished in Boi*, Ti. 445, 446. 

f Bor, Yl 444, % Ibid., vii. 444, 445. 

§ Ibid, lioofd, ■viii. 317. j} Bor, vi. 449. 
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however, he found himself unable to do within the stipu- 
lated time, and thus, for want of so paltry a sum, the offer 
•was of necessity declined. 

Various were the excesses committed by the insubor- 
dinate troops in every province in the Netherlands upon 
the long-suffering inhabitants. ‘‘ Nothing,” wrote Alva, 
“ had given him so much pain during his forty years of 
service.”! He avowed his determination to go to Ainster- 
clam in order to offer himself a hostage to the soldiery, if 
by so doing he could quell the mutiny. I He vcent to Am- 
sterdam accordingly, where, by his exertions, ably seconded 
by those of the Marquis Vitelli, and by the payment of 
thirty crowns to each soldier — fourteen on account of arrear- 
ages and sixteen as his share in the Harlem compensation 
mone3' — the rebellion was appeased, and obedience re- 
stored.! 

There vms now leisure for the General to devote his 
•whole energies against the little city of Alkmaar. On that 
bank and shoal, the extreme verge of habitable earth, the 
spirit of Holland’s Freedom stood at bay. The grey towers 
of Egrnont Castle and of Eginont Abbey rose between the 
city and the sea, and there the troops sent by the Prince of 
Orange were quartered during the very brief period in 
which the citizens wavered as to receiving them. The die 
was soon cast, however, and the Prince’s garrison admitted. 
The Spaniards advanced, burned the village of Egrnont to 
the ground as soon as the patriots had left it, and on the 
21st of August, Don Frederic, appearing before the walls, 
proceeded ibrmaUy to invest Alkmaar. |1 In a few days this 
had been so thoroughly accomplished that, in Alva’s lan- 
guage, “ it was impossible for a sparrow to enter or go out 

^ Metercii, iv. 81. Hoofd (Yiii. SIS) also tells the story, hut does not vouch 
'.for it, ■ . 

t Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1260. $ Ibid. 

§ Hoofd, viil. 318. CoiTcspondanee de Philippe II., ii. 1264. 

li Hanning van Forcest. Een Korfc Werhael van de strenghe Belcgheringo 
endo Affcrek der Spangiaerden van de Sthdt Alckmaar. — Delft, 1573. 

This is much the most important and detailed account of the siege of Alkmaar. 
The story is told with vigor and ferocity, by a man who was daily and nightly 
on the w'lills during the whole siege, and who wrote his narrative as soon as the 
Spaniards had been repulsed* 

The author, who was a magisti*ate and a pensionary of the city, observes that 
his “’slumberous and sleepy fellow burghers were converted hi to oxpc-rienced 
soldiers by the Spaniard, who summoned them, every moment out of bed to the 
■walls.’’~P. 41. 

Gomi>are Hoofd, viii. 317—319. Wagenaor, vi. 441. 
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of tlie city.”'-' The odds “svere soniewliat tinequal. Sixteen 
thousand veteran troops constituted the besieging force f 
"Within the city were a garrison of eight hundredX soldiers, 
together with thirteen htmdred burghers, capable of bearing 
arms. § The rest of the population consisted of a very fe^Y 
refugees, besides the women and children. Two thousand 
one hundred able-bodied men, of whom only about one- 
third were soldiers, to resist sixteen thousand regulars' 
Nor -was there any doubt as to the fate which was re- 
served for them, should they succumb. The Duke was 
vociferous at the ingratitude with which his clejnency h^d 
hitherto been requited. He complained bitterly of the ill 
success -which had attended his monitory circulars ; re- 
proached himself w'ith incredible vehemence for his previous 
mildness, and protested that, after having executed only 
twent3^-three hundred persons at the surrender of Harlem, 
besides a fe\v additional burghers since, he had met with 
no correspondent demonstrations of affection. He pro- 
mised himself, however, an ample compensation for all this 
ingratitude in the wholesale vengeance which he purposed 
to wreak upon Alkmaar. Already he gloated in anticipa- 
tion over the havoc which -would soon be let loose within 
those walls. Such ravings, if invented by the pen of fic- 
tion, would seem a puerile caricature ; proceeding, authen- 
tically, from his own, they still a|)pear almost too exagge- 
rated for belief. “ If I take Alkmaar,” he wu'ote to Philip, 
“lam resolved not to, leave a single creature alive; the 
knife shall be put to every throat. Since the example of 
Harlem has proved of no use, ^perhaps an example of cruelty 
will bring the other cities to their senses.” H He took 
occasion also to read a lecture to the party of conciliation 
in Madrid, whose counsels, as he believed, his sovereign 
was beginning to heed. Nothing, he maintained, could be 
more senseless than the idea of pardon and clemency. 
This had been sufficiently proved by recent events. It 
was easy for people at a distance to talk about gentleness, 
but those upon the spot knew better. Gentleness had pro- 
duced nothing, so far; violence alone could succeed in 

* Corrcspondance de Philippe II., ii.. 1264. 

t Wagenaer, vi. 441. Hoofd, viii. 321, 

X "Wagenaer, vhi. 441, 442, Hoofd. § Ibid. Hoofd, viii. 321. 

11 Esfcoy resnelto en no dexax* eriafcnra con la vida, sino hazeiios passax* 
todos h, cuchillo qxxiza con al exeinplo de la cnieldad, veman las demas yilias.’’* 
— -JCorrespondance de Philippe II., ii, 1264. 
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future, “Let your Majesty,” lie said, “be disabused of 
the impression, that -with kindness anything can be done 
■with these people. Already have matters reached such a 
point that many of those born in the country, who have 
hitherto advocated clemency, are now undeceived, and ac- 
knowledge their mistake. They are of opinion that not a 
living soul should he, left in Alhmam\ hut that every individual 
shoiild he imt to the swordd'^^ At the same time he took 
occasion, even in these ferocious letters, which seem drip- 
ping with blood, to commend his own natural benignity of 
disposition. “Your Majesty may be certain,” he said, 
“ that no man on earth desires the path of clemency more’ 
than I do, notwithstanding my particular hatred for here- 
tics and traitors.” f It was therefore with regret that he 
saw himself obliged to take the opposite course, and to 
stifle all his gentler sentiments. 

Upon Biedrich Sonoy, Lieutenant-G-overnor for Orange 
in the province of North Holland, devolved the immediate 
responsibility of defending this part of the country,]; As 
the storm rolled slowly up from the south, even that expe- 
rienced officer heceme uneasy at the unequal conflict im- 
pending. He despatched a letter to his chief, giving a 
gloomy picture of his position. § It was hoped, too, that 
some resource had been provided in a secret foreign alli- 
ance. “If your princely grace,” wrote Sonoy, “has made 
a contract for assistance with any powerful potentate, it is 
of the highest importance that it should he Imown to all 
the cities, in order to put an end to the emigration, and to 
console the people in their affliction.” || 

The answer of the Prince was full of lofty enthusiasm. 
He reprimanded with gentle but earnest eloquence the 
despondency and little faith of his lieutenant and other 
adherents. lie had not expected, he said, that they would 
have so soon forgotten their manly courage. They seemed 
to consider the whole fate of the country attached to the 
city of Harlem. He took God to witness that he had 
spared no pains, and would willingly have spared no drop 

* Correspoiidancc de Pliilippe IL,.ru 1266. 

t “ "V* * * § M. sea cierto que iiadie en la tien*a desea mas cl caiarao de la "blan- 
dura que yo ; atinque es odio paiiiietilar el qtie tengo coa los hereges y trai- 
dores,” etc. etc. — CoiTespondance de Philippe II,, ii. 1266. 

i Hoofd, viii. 321. Bor, Ti. 451, .452, 

§ Bor (Yi. 4-46, 447) puhlishes the letter, 0 Bor, uhi sup. 
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of Ms, blood, to save, that -detoted city. “ But as, iiotwith- ' 
standing our efforts,” he continued, ‘4t has pleased Gocl 
Almigiity to dispose of Harlem according to bis divine 
wiii, slndl we, therefore, deny and deride his holy word ? 
Has the .strong arm of' the Lord thereby' grown Vreiiker? 
Has Ms eliiircli. therefore come to. nought ? You ask if I 
have. e.iitered into' a firm treaty with any great king or po- 
tentate, to which I answer,, that before I ever took up : the 
cause of the oppressed- Christians in these provinces, I had 
entered into a close alUame ivith the King of Jmigs ; and I 
am firnily convinced that -all who put their trust in Him, 
shall be saved by his almighty- hand. The - God of armies 
will raise up armies for us to do battle with our enemies 
and his own. In conclusion, he stated his preparations 
for attacking the ene.my by sea. as w^ell as by land, and en- 
couraged his lieutenant and the citizens of the northern 
quarter to maintain a bold front before the advancing foe.^!' 

And iiow^ with the dismantled and desolate Harlem 
before their eyes, a prophetic phantom, perhaps, of their 
own imminent fate, did the handful of people shut up 
■within Alkmaar prepare for the worst. Their main hope 
lay in the friendly sea. The vast sluices called the Zjp, 
through which an inundation of the whole northern pro- 
vince could be very soon effected, were but a few miles 
distant. By opening these gates, and by piercing a few 
dykes, the ocean might be made to fight for them. To 
obtain this result, however, the consent of the irjbabifcants 
was requisite, as the destruction of all the standing crops 
would be inevitable. The city was so closely invested, that 
it wars a matter of life and death to venture forth, and it 
was difficult, therefore, to fnd an envoy for this hazardous 
mission. At last, a carpenter in the city, Peter Ymi der 
Mey by name, undertook the adventure, f and was en- 
trusted with letters to Sonoy, to the Prince of Orange, and 
to the leading personages in several cities of the province. 
These papers were enclosed in a hollow walking-staff, care- 
fully made fast at the top. I 

Affairs soon approached a crisis within the beleaguered 
city. Daily skirmishes, without decisive result, had taken 
place outside the walls. At last, on the. 18th of September, 

See tills remarkable and doqtieirt letter, dated Dort, August 9, 1573 , in 
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after a steady eannoiiade of nearly twelve lionrs, Don 
Frederic, at three in the afternoon, ordered an assault.'^' 
Fotwitlistandliig his seven months’ experience at Harlem, 
he still believed it certain that he should carry Mkniaar by 
storm. The attack took place at once upon the Frisian 
gate and upon the red tower on the opposite side. Two 
choice regiments, recently arrived from Lombardy, led the 
onset, rending the air with their shouts, and confident of 
an easy victory. They ^vere sustained by what seemed an 
overwhelming force of disciplined troops. Yet never, even 
in the recent history of Harlem, had an attack been received 
by more dauntless breasts. Eveiy living man was on. the 
avails. The storming parties were assailed with cannon, 
with maisketry, with pistols. Boiling water, pitch and oil, 
molten lead, and unslaked lime, were poured upon them 
every moment. Hundreds of tarred and burning hoops 
were skilfully quoited around the necks of the soldiers, who 
struggled in vain to extricate themselves from these fiery 
ruffs, while as fast as any of the invaders planted foot upon 
the breach, they were confronted face to face with sword 
and dagger by the burghers, who hurled them headlong 
into the moat below, f 

Thrice w^'as the attack renewed with ever-increasing rage 
— ^thrice repulsed with undinching fortitude. The storm 
continued four hours long. During all that period, not one 
of the defenders left his post, till he dropped from it dead or 
wounded, I The wmmen and children, unscared by the 
balls flying in every direction, or by the hand-to4iand con- 
flicts on the rami^arts, passed steadily to and fro from the 
arsenals to the fortifications, constantly supplying their 
fathers, husbands, and brothers with powder and ball. § 
Thus, every human being in the city that could walk had 
become a soldier. At last darkness fell upon the scene. 
The trumpet of recall was sounded,, and the Spaniards, 
utterly discomfited, retired from the walls, leaving at least 
one tliousand dead in the trenches, || wdiile only thirteen 
burghers and twenty-fom of the garrison lost their lives. ^ 
Thus was Alkmaar preserved for a little longer — thus a 

* Bor, vi. 453. Hoofd, viii. 323. Mendoza, x. 217 — 219. 

t Nanning van Foreest, p. 34, Bor, vi. 453. Hoofd, Yiii. 323. 

t Bor, Hoofd. — Compare Mendoza, x. 216 — ^219. N. van Foreest. 

§ Nanning van Foreest, 33. Hoofd, viii. 324. 

il Bor, vi, 453. Hoofd, viii. 324. • If Hoofd. Nanning van. Foreest, 3S. 
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i«»ir LapTSti 

batt ements, reported that he had seen- “neifll ! 
nor h^-ness,” as he looked down into the eft? 
plain-looking people, generally dressed likffiS.r^* 
phMootipg Lad dafeaW £ 

-The citizens felt encouraged by the results nf +iio<- i > 
wk. Moreover, they already pisessed such ® 

concerning the condition of affairs in the camp of the Sw 
as gave them additional confidence. A Spaniard 
Jeronimo, had been taken prisoner and brought into the 
city. + On receiving a promise of pardon, he had m vL Si 
many secrets concerning the position and intentions of the 
besiegmg mmy. It is painful to add that the misont" 
notwithstanding his disclosures and the promise mX; 
which tliey had been made, was treacheroudy executed ^ 
He begged hard for his life as he was led to Ve Sows' 
offeiing fresh revelations, which, however, after the amnle 
communications already made, were esteemed sunerflT^^ 
Ftadtog .LU „.u' he primbed 
feet Simplicity, to go down on Ms knees and wonhl^T, 
devil jereasely as they did, § if by so doing he mi-^ht XtS 
mercy. It may he supposed that such a proposition 
notlikely to gain additional favor for him in the eye= of 

hmger “■* ** f”" ««££g? 

The day following the assault, a fresh cannonade wns 
opened upon the city. Seven himdred shots ha^X bXn 
discharged, the attack was ordered. It was in vain • Neither 
thrpts nor enti-eat.es could induce the Spaniarfs 'ifitherm 
so indomitable, to mount the breach. The place seemed 
to tlieir imagination protected by more than m^tal powX 
.itherwise how was it possible that a few half-stm4ed few 

men could Mready have so triumphantly overthrown the 
time-honored legions of Snaiu Tt it-oo tne 

that the devil, whom they worshipped would 

pr.tee. Li, .LiId„Li; 


Hoofd, Tii. 324. K. van Foreest. 
t Bor, vi. 453. Hoofd, viii. 323 323, 
1 Bor, vi, 453. Hoofd, viii, 333** 


§ Bor, Hoofd, uTbi sup. 
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menaces of Don Frederic were of any avail. Several sol- 
diers allowed themselves to be run through the body by 
their own officers, rather than advance to the walls ; and the 
assault was accordingly postponed to an- indefinite period.'^ 
Meantime, as Governor Sonoy had opened many of the 
dykes, the land in the neighborhood of the camp was be- 
coming plashy, although as yet the threatened inundation 
had not taken place. The soldiers were already very un- 
comfortable and very refractory. The carp enter- envoy had 
not been idle, having, upon the 26 th September, arrived at 
Sonoy ’s quarters, bearing letters from the Prince of Orange. 
These despatches gave distinct dkections to Sonoy to flood 
the country at all risks, rather than allow 411 ™aar to fall 
into the enemy’s hands. The dykes and sluices were to be 
protected by a strong guard, lest the peasants, in order to 
save their crops, should repair or close them in the night- 
time. The letters of Orange were copied, and, together 
with fi*esh communications from Sonoy, delivered to the 
carpenter. A note on the margin of the Prince’s letter, 
directed the citizens to kindle four beacon fires in specified 
places, as soon as it should prove necessary fo resort do ex- 
treme measures. Wiien that moment should arrive, it was 
solemnly promised that an inundation should be created 
which should sweep the whole Sjianish army into the sea. 
The work had, in fact, been commenced. The Zyp and 
other sluices had already been opened, and a vast body of 
Walter, driven by a strong north-west wind, had rushed in 
from the ocean. It needed only that rivo great dykes should 
be pierced to render the deluge and the desolation com- 
plete. The harvests were doomed to destruction, and a 
frightful loss of property rendered inevitable, but, at any 
rate, the Spaniards, if this last measm*e were taken, must 
fly or perish to a man. t 

This decisive blow having been thus ordered and pro- 
mised, the carpenter set fortli towards the city. He -was, 
however, not successful in accomplishing his entrance un- 
molested, as he had been in eflecting his departure. He 
narrowly escaped with his life in passing tlnough the 
enemy’s lines, and while occupied in saving himself was so 
unlucky, or, as it proved, so fortunate, as to lose the stick 
in wffiich his despatches were enclosed. He made good his 

* Hoofd, viii. 324. — Compare Mendoza, x, 219, 220. 

t Bor, vi. 454. Hoofd, -viiii 325. Mendoza, x. 219, 220, 
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' eBtmice into city, inhere, by word of montli, die en-' 
conraged Ms fellow-burgliers as to the intentions of the 
Prince and Sonoy. In the meantime his letters were laid 
^ before the general of the besieging 'army. The resolution 
taken by Orange, of which Don Drederic was thus iminten- 
tionally made aware, to flood the country far and near, rather 
than fail to protect Alkmaar, made a profound impression 
upon his mind. It was obvious that he was dealing with a 
determined leader and with desperate men. His attempt 
to cany the place by storm had signally failed, and he could 
not deceive himself as to the temper and disposition of his 
troops ever since that repulse. When it should become 
known that tliey were threatened with submersion in the 
ocean, in addition to all the other horrors of rvar, he hacl 
reason to believe that they wnuld retire ignominiously from 
that remote and desolate sand-hook, wfoere, by remaining, 
they could only find a watery grave. These views having 
been discussed in a council of officers, the result wars reached 
tliat sufficient had been already accomplished for the glory 
of Spanish arms. Neither honor nor loyalty, it wars thought, 
required that sixteen thousand soldiers should be sacrificed 
in a contest, not with man, but with the ocean.-'' 

On the Sth of October, accordingly, the siege, which had 
lasted seven wBeks, wms raised, f and Don Frederic rejoined 
his father in Amsterdam, Eeady to die in the last ditch, 
and to overwhelm both themselves and their foes in a com- 

* Bor and Hoofd, uM sup. — Compare Mendoza, s. 219, 220. 
t Bor, Hoofd, Mendoza. Letter of Noirearmes to Ms brother De Sclles, in 
Corresp. de Philippe II., ii. 1280. Hanning -van Poreest. Horte Verhaal, etc. 
The stout pensionary, after recording the events of the siege, before the smoke 
had fairly rolled away, gives Ms readers two ballads ; eliusions of the same 
spirit which hacl pervaded the city dming its energetic resistance. They are, 
ns usual, martial and jocular a single verse may he translated as a specimen. 

Be stad van Alkmacr hehielt de kroon, 

Zj gaaven de Spangaerds kranssen, 

Pypen en trommeln gingen daer schoon. 

Men spelde daer vr*eeinde danssen. 

Be Spangaerds stonden daar vergaart 
Zy tansten eceenieuwe Spaansche galjaert. 

Maar zy-vergeten te komen in de schaussen,” etc. etc. 

With douhle-quiek time the Spaniard proud 
Against Alkmaar advances, 

The piping and drumming are merry and loud. 

We play them the. hest of dances. 

The Spaniards stop — though they look very hig — 

They dance a very new Spanish fig. 

But forget the use of their lances,— etc. etc. 
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iiion catastroplie, the Hollanders had at last compelled their 
haughty enemy to hy from a position which he had so inso- 
lently assumed. ■ 

These public transactions and military operations were 
not the only important events which affected the fate of 
Holland and its sister provinces at this juncture. The secret 
relations which had already been renewed between Louis of 
Nassau, as plenipotentiary of his brother and the Trench 
oGurt, had for some time excited great uneasiness in the 
mind of Alva. Count Louis was known to be as skilful a 
negotiator as he was valiant and accomplished as a soldier. 
His frankness and boldness created coixMence. 

Alva secretly expressed to his sovereign much suspicion, 
of France.-!' He reminded him that Charles IX., during the 
early part of the preceding year, had given the assurance 
that he was secretly dealing with Louis of Nassau, only that 
he might induce the Count to 2mss over to Philip's service.]' At 
the same time Charles had been doing all he could to suc- 
cor Mons, and had written the memorable letter which had 
fallen into Alva’s hands on the capture of Genlis, and which 
expressed such a fixed determination to indict a deadly blow 
upon the King, whom the wuiter was thus endeavoring to 
cajole, I All this the Governor recalled to the recollection 
of his sovereign. In view of the increasing repugnance of 
the English court, Alva recommended that fair words should 
be employed; hinting, however, that it would be by no 
means necessary for his master to consider himself very 
strictly bound by any such pledges to Elizabeth, if they 
should happen to become inconveniently pressing. “A 
monarch’s promises,” he delicately suggested “were not to 
boi considered so sacred as those of humbler mortals.§ Not 
that the King should directly violate his word, but at the 
same time,” continued the Luke, “ I have thought all my 
life, and I have learned it from the Emperor, your Majesty’s 
father, that the negotiations of kings depend upon different 
principles from those of us private gentlemen who walk the 
world ; and in this manner I always observed that your Ma- 
jesty’s father, who was so great a 'gentleman and so power- 
ful a prince, conducted his affahs.”j| The Governor took 

* Correspondaiice do Philippe 11., ii. 1211. t Ibid. 

t Ibid., ii. 269, note. § 1211. 

li Quo las negodaciones do los reyes pendrian. de miiy difibrcnes cabos quo 
los negodos do los particulares cavalleros qtto andamos poi* el mixndo, r desta 
maneraloTitratar a su padre deV. M, queeratan gran cavalleroy tan prindpe.’* 

n D S 
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occasion, likewise, to express his regrets at the awkward 
manner in w-hich the Eidolfi scheme had been managed. 
Had he been consulted at an earlier day, the affair could 
have been treated much more delicately ; as it was, there 
could be little doubt but that the discovery of the plot had 
prejudiced the mind of Elizabeth against Spain. “From 
that dust, ” concluded the Duke, “ has resulted all this dirt.”'^ 

It could hardly be matter of surprise, either to Philip or his 
Viceroy, that the diseoveiy by Elizabeth of a plot upon their 
parts to take her life and place the crown upon the head of 
her hated rival, should have engendered unamiable feelings 
in her bosom towards them. For the moment, however, 
Alva’s negotiations were apparently successful. 

On the 1st of May, 1573, the articles of convention be- 
tween England and Spain, with regard to the Netherland 
difficulty, had been formally published in Brussels.! The 
Duke, in communicating the termination of these arrange- 
ments, quietly recommended his master thenceforth to take 
the English ministry into his ];)ay. In particular he advised 
his Majesty to bestow an annual bribe upon Lord Burleigh, 

“ who iield the kmgdom in his hand ; for it has always been 
my opinion,” he continued, “that it "was an excellent prac- 
tice for princes to give pensions to the ministers of other 
potentates, and to keep those at home wdio took bribes from 
nobody.”! 

On the other hand, the negotiations of Orange with the 
English court were not yet successful, and he still found it 
almost impossible to raise the requisite funds for carrying 
on the w’^ar. 

At the same time, his enforcement of toleration to both 
religions excited calumny against him among the hig#ted 
adherents of both. By the Catholics he w'as accused of 
having instigated the excesses which he had done every- 
thing ill his power to repress. The enormities of De la 
Marck, which had inspired the Prince’s indignation, were, 
even laid at the door of him who had risked his life to pre- 
vent and to chastise them. De la Marck had, indeed, more 
than counterbalanced his great service in the taking of Brill, 
by his subsequent . cruelties. At last, Father Cornelius 

* “ Porqiie Y. M. sea cieirto que de aqucllos polvos lian .salido todos cstos 

odos.’' — Correspondance de PMlippe IL, ii. 1211. 

t Correspondance de Ptdlippe II., ii, 333, 334. Meteren. 

X Ibid., ii. 1221. 
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Musius, pastor of Saint Agatha, at the age of seventy-two, 
a man highly esteemed by the Prince of Orange, had" been 
put to torture and death by this barbarian, under circum- 
stances of great atrocity. The horrid deed cost the Prince 
many tears, aroused the indignation of the estates of liol- 
land, and produced the dismission of the perpetrator from 
their service. It was considered expedient, ho-wever, in 
view of his past services, his powerful connections, and his 
troublesome character, that he should be induced peaceably 
to leave the country.=5« 

It was long before the Prince and the estates could suc- 
ceed in ridding themselves of this encumbrance. He created 
several riots in different parts of the province, and boasted 
that he had many fine ships of war and three thousand men 
devoted to him, by whose assistance he could make the estates 
dance after his pipe.” At the beginning of the fbliowing 
year (1574), he was at last compelled to leave the provinces, 
which he never again troubled with his presence. Some 
years afterwards, he died of the bite of a mad dog ; an end 
not inappropriate to a man of so rabid a disposition, f 
While the Prince was thus steadily striving for a lofty 
purpose, he was, of course, represented by his implacable 
enemies as a man playing a game which, unfortunately for 
himself, was a losing one. “ That poor Prince,” said Gran- 
velle, “ has been ill advised. I doubt now whether he will 
ever be able to make his peace, and I think we shall rather 
try to get rid of him and his brother as if they were Turks, 
The marriage with the daughter of Maurice, tinde 7nala et qida 
ijjse tails, and his brothers have done him much harm. So 
have Schwendi and German intimacies. I saw it all very 
plainly, but he did not choose to believe me.”]; 

The main reliance of Orange was upon the secret negotia- 
tions which his brother Louis was then renewing with the 
French government. The Prince had felt an almost insur- 
mountable repugnance towards entertaining any relation with 
that blood-stained court, since the massacre of Saint Bartho- 

Hoofd, vii. 2S1, 2S2. Bor, vi. 422. Brandt, Hist, tier Ref., x. 5,38—540 
(d. i.). “Be tijding van so vervlockt oen liandel koste den prlnee klagten. on 
ti’aeiieii ; decse onmcusclielijkkeit deed den Staaten wee, en strekte den pleegcr 
self een trap tot sijne ondergank,”^ — Bi’andt. Hoofd. 

t Meteren. Strada. Hoofd, vii. 289, 290. Bor, vi. 424 — 431. W’^agenaer, 
Vi. 434—436. 

t Cardinal Granvolle to Moiillon, IStk Marek, 1573, in Groen van Prinsi, 
Arckives, iv, 35'^^ 
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lomew. But a new face had recentty'heen put: upon that , : 
transaction. Instead of gloiying in tlieir .crime, the Sing- ■ 
aiicl Ms mother now assumed, a tone . of compunction, and 
averred that the deed had been .unpremeditated ; that it had' 
been .the result of, a panic- or an ecstasy of -tear iiispired.by. . 
the suddenly-discovered designs of the HiiguenotS'; and. that, ■ ' 
ill the instinct of self-preservation, the King with his family 
and immediate friends, had plunged into a crime which they 
now?- bitterly lamented.-’' The French envoys at the difierent 
courts of Europe were directed to impress this view upon the 
minds of the inoiiarchs to ivhom they were accredited. It ivas 
certainly a veiy different instruction from that which they had 
at first received. Their cue had originally been to claim a 
full meed of praise and thanksgiving iii' behalf of their so- 
vereign for his meritorious exploit. The salvos of artillery, 
the illuminations and rejoicings, the solemn processions and 
masses hy wiiicli the auspicious event had bean celebrated, 
ivere yet fresh in the memory of men. The ambassadors 
were sufficiently embaiTassed by the distinct and determined 
approbation wiiich they had recently expressed. x4.Uh.ough 
the King, by formal proclamation, had assumed the whole 
responsibility, as he had notoriously been one of the chief 
perpetrators of the deed, his agents w^ere now^ to stultify 
themselves and their monarch by representing, as a de- 
plorable act of frenzy, the massacre wffiich they had already 
extolled to the echo as a skilfully-executed and entirely com- 
mendahle achievement, t 

To humble the power of Spain, to obtain the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth for the Duke d’Aleiicon, to establish an in- 
sidious kind of |)rotectarate over the Protestant princes of 
Germany, Jo obtain the throne of Poland for the Bukemf 
Anjou, and even to obtain the impeiial crowui for the lioiise 
of Yalois — all these cherished projects seemed dashed to the 
ground by the Paris massacre and the abhorrence which it 
had created, Charles and Catharine were not slow" to dis- 
cover the false position in which they had placed themselves, 
while the Spanish jocularity at the immense error committed 
by France w"as visible enough through the assumed mask of 
holy horror. 

M. Groeii van Frinsterci*,.!^ tli6f second part of vol. iv. of the Archives de 
la Maison d’Orange Nassau.— Compare De Thou, lib. Iv. t. vi. 590, et seq. 

t See the letters in the second part of vol. iv. Archives de la Maison. 
d^Orange. 
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Philip and Alva listened with mischievous ioy to the howl 
of execration which s^vept through Christendom upon every 
wind. They rejoiced as heartily in the humiliation of the 
malefactors as they did in the perpetration of the crime. 
“ Your Majesty,” wrote Louis of Nassau, very bluntly, to 
King Charles, sees how the Spaniard, your mortal enemy, 
feasts himself full with the desolation of your affairs ; how 
he laughs, to split his sides, at your misfortunes. This mas- 
sacre has enabled him to weaken your Majesty more than he 
could have done by a war of thirty years.”"" 

Before the year had revolved, Charles had become tho- 
roughly convinced of the fatal impression produced by tlie 
event. Bitter and almost abject were his winnings at the 
Catholic King’s desertion of his cause. “He knows well,” 
wrote Charles to Saint Goard, “ that if he can terminate 
these troubles and leave me alone in the dance, he wiU have 
leisure and means to establish his authority, not only in the 
Netherlands, but elsewhere, and that he will render himself 
more grand and formidable than he has ever been. This is 
the return they render for the good received from me, ivhich is 
such as every one laiowB.”f 

Gaspar de Schomberg, the adroit and honorable agent of 
Charles in Germany, had at a veiy early day warned his 
royal master of the ill effect of the massacre upon all the 
schemes which he had been pursuing, and especially upon 
those -which referred to the crowns of the Empire and of 
Poland. The iirst project was destined to be soon abandoned. 
It ^vas reserved neither for Charles nor Philip to divert the 
succession in Germany from the numerous offspring of 
Maximilian ; yet it is instructive to obseiwe the unprincipled 
avidity wdth which the |)rize was sought by both. Each 
^vas willing to effect its purchase by abjuring what were 
supposed his most cherished principles. Philip of Spain, 
whose mission "was to extirpate heresy thi'oughout his realms, 
and who, in pursuance of that, mission, had already perpe- 
trated more crimes, and waded more deeply in the blood of 

“ Quo S. M. voii FEspagiiol,soa enaomy moi’tcl,faircses cboiis: gras de la 
dt^olation de ses affaires, se rire-^ g-orge ouverte do scsmalhours, efc employer 
tout sou iiidustric et estude h cutreteiiir les troubles cu sou royanme,; s’asseu- 
rant avcc bonne raison que c’est lo sen! moyen. de parvenir h> ses fins sans coup 
frapper, vou quo desja, tant les guems passees quo par le dernier massacre et 
troubles prdseiis, TEspagnoI a plus affoibli S, M. que s’E oust, faiet la guen*©- 
trcnto ans.”— Arcbiyes de la Maison; d’Orange, 

t Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iv. 33*.,. 
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liis subjects, than monarcb bad often clone before; Pliilip, 
for ^ylioni bis apologists had never found any defence, save 
that he believed it bis duty to God rather to depopulate his 
territories than to permit a single heretic within their 
limits— norr entered into secret negotiations wdth the princes 
of the Empire. He pledged himself, if they would confer 
the crown upon him, that he would withdraw the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands ; that he would tolerate in those pro- 
vinces the exercise of the Eeformed religion ; that he would 
recognize their union with the rest of the German Empire, 
and their consequent claim to the benefits of the Passaii 
treaty; that he would restore the Prince of Orange '‘ and 
all his accomplices” to their former possessions, dignities, 
and condition; and that he would cause to he observed, 
throughout every realm incorporated with the Empire, all 
the edicts and ordinances which had been constructed to 
secure religious freedom in Germany.'^' In brief, Philip 
w^as willing, in case the crown of Charlemagne should be 
promised him, to undo the work of his life, to i’einstate the 
arch-rebel whom he had hunted and proscribed, and to 
bow before that Eefonnation whose disciples he had so long 
burned and butchered. So much extent and no more bad 
that religious conviction by which he had for 3"ears had the 
efirontery to excuse the enormities practised in the Nether- 
lands, God would never forgive him so long as one heretic 
remained unhurned in the provinces; yet give him the 
imperial sceptre, and every heretic, without fors%vearing his 
heresy, should he pm-ged with hyssop and become whiter 
than snow. 

Charles IX., too, although it was not possible for him to 
recall to life the countless victims of the Parisian wedding, 
was yet ready to explain those murders to the satisfaction 
of every unin'ejudiced mind. This had become strictly 
necessary. Although the accession of either his Most 
Christian or Most Catholic Majesty to the throne of the 

* « Le roy d'Espagne^t Testat deTEmperetir vcu les lionestes offres q-u’!! 

lenr propose, a sgavoir si les princes veulcnt eonsentir St Teslire Empercnr, il 
pro met qu’avant qne d’entrer en ceste dignity, ilostcra les Espagnols dn Pays- 
Bas ; qu’il r^miira le diet Pays-Bas an corps de PEmpire, qu'ii remettera le 
Prince d’Orange et tons ses complices en leur 1)1611 et premier estat, ct qu’il fera 
observer ct maintenir dedans tons les pays de son obtiissanee, qui auroxeiit este 
on seront incorporesj h PEmpire, les, mfemes edicts ct ordonnances qui out 6t6 
establis et se gardent par le reste d’AUemagne snr le faict de la religion.” — G, 
de Sclidmberg an Due d* Anjou, Paris, lOme Feb. 1573, in Groen y, Prinstcrer, 
Ai'cidves, etc. etc., iv. 30*, See also tbe samo volume, p, 2, 
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Caesars was a most improbable event, yet tbe bumbler 
elective throne actually vacant was indirectly in tbe gift of 
the same powers. It was possible that tbe crown of Poland 
might be secured for tbe Dulve of Anjou.'^ That key un- 
locks the complicated policy of this and the succeeding 
year. The Polish election is the clue to the labyxdiithian 
intrigues and royal tergiversations during the period of the 
interregnum. Sigismund Augustus, last of the Jagellons, 
had died on the 7th July, 157‘2.f The prominent candi- 
dates to succeed him were the Archduke Ernest, son of the 
Emperor, and Henry of Anjou. The Prince of Orange 
was not forgotten. A strong party were in favor of com- 
passing his election, as the most signal triumph which 
Protestantism could gain, but his ambition had not been 
excited by the prospect of such a prize. Plis own work 
required all the energies of ail his life. liis influence, 
however, was powerful, and eagerly sought by the partisans 
of Anjou. The Lutherans and Moravians in Poland were 
numerous, the Protestant party there and in Germany 
holding the whole balance of the election in their hands. 

It was difficult for the Prince to overcome his repugnance 
to the very name of the man whose crime had at once made 
Prance desolate, and blighted the fair prospects under which 
he and his brother had, the year before, entered the Nether- 
lands. Nevertheless he was willing to listen to the state- 
ments by which the King and his ministers endeavored, 
not entirely without success, to remove irom their repu- 
tations, if not from their souls, the guilt of deep design. It 
was something, that the murderers now affected to expiate 
their offence in sackcloth and ashes — it Avas something that, 
by favoring the pretensions of Anjou, and by listening with 
indulgence to the repentance of Charles, the siege of 
Eochelle could be terminated, the Huguenots restored to 
freedom of conscience, and an alliance with a powerful na- 
tion established, by aid of which the Netherlands might once 
more 'lift their heads.t The French government, deeply 
hostile to Spain, both from passion and policy, was capable 
of rendering much assistance to the revolted provinces. “ I 
entreat you most humbly, my good master,” wrote Sehom- 
berg to Charles IX., “ to beware of allowing tiie electors to 

Coxaparo Dd Thou, t. vi. lih. iv. v. t Ibid., t. -vi. iiii. 448. 

t Letters in Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ir., part ii., passim. — Compare 
De Thoix, vi. 1. 53 and 55, et al. 
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take into their heads that you are favoring the affairs of the 
King of Spa, in in any manner whatsoever. Gommlt against 
him no act of open hostility v you think that impriident ; 
but look sharp 1 if you do not wish to be thrown clean out of 
your saddle. I should split with rage if I should see you, 
in ''consequence of. 'the wicked calumnies of. your enemies, 
fail to secure the prize.” Orange was induced, therefore 
to accept, however distrustfully, the expression of a repent- 
ance which w^as to be accompanied with healing measures. 
He aliow^ed his brother Louis to resume negotiations with 
Schdrnberg, in Oermany. He drew up and transmitted to 
him the outlines of a treaty which he was willing to make 
with Charles, t He stipulated that the King of France 
should immediately make peace with his subjects, declaring, 
expressly that he had been abused by those, who, under 
pretext of his service, had sought them owm, profit at the 
price of ruin to the crown and people. The King should 
make religion free. The edict to that effect should be con- 
firmed by all the parliaments and estates of the kingdom,, 
and such confirmations should be distributed Avithout re- 
serve or deceit among all the princes of Germany. If his 
Majesty were not inclined to make Avar for the liberation of 
the Netherlands, he Avas to furnish the Prince of Orange 
with one hundred thousand crowns at once, and every tlmee 
months with another hundred thousand. The Prince Avas 
to have liberty to raise one thousand cavalry and scabii 
thousand infantry in Fiance. Every city or toAAui in the 
provinces which should be conquered by his arms, except 
in Holland or Zeland, should be placed under the sceptre 
and in the hands of the King of France. . The provinces of 
Holland and Zeland should also be placed under his pro- 
tection, hut should he governed by their own gentlemen 
and citizens. Perfect religious liberty and maintenance of 
the ancient constitutions,, prmleges, and charters Avere to 
be guaranteed ‘‘without any cavilling Avhatsoever.”! The 
Prince of Orange, or the estates of Holland or Zeland^ 
Avere to r'eimburse. his Christian Majesty for the sums 
which he was to advance. In this last clause Avas the only 
mention Avhich the Prince made of himself, excepting, in 
the stipulation, that he was to be alioAved a levy of troops in 

G-roon y. Prmst., Archives, etc., iv. 15*, 16*. f Ihid., iv. 116 — 118. 

i “ Sans coatredit. ou cavniationDL-quelconKiue.” — v. Prinst., Areiuves,. 

iv. 118 . 
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France. His only personal claims were to enlist soldiers to 
fight the battles of freedom, and to pay their expense, if 
it should not be provided for by the estates. At nearly the 
same period, he furnished his secret envoys, Liimbres and 
Doctor Taijaert, who were to proceed to Paris, with similar 
instructions.'^’ 

The indefatigable exertions of Schomberg, and the al- 
most passionate explanations on the part of the court of 
France, at length produced their effect. You will con- 
stantly assure the princes,” wwote the Duke of Anjou to 
Schomberg, ‘‘ that the. things written to you concerning 
that which had happened in tliis kingdom are true ; that 
the events occiirr ed siiddenlyy ^^ithout ha\dng been in any 
manner premeditated ; that neither the King nor myself 
have ever had any mtellig erne with the Eing of Spain, against 
those of the religion, and that all is titter imposture which 
is daily said on this subject to the princes. ”f 

Count Louis required, peremptorily, however, that the 
royal repentance should bring forth the fruit of salvation 
for the remaining victims. Out of the nettles of these dan- 
gerous intrigues his fearless hand plucked the ' ‘flower of 
safety” for his down-trodden cause. He demanded not 
words, but deeds, or at least pledges. lie maintained with 
the agents of Charles and with the monai'cli himself the 
same hardy scepticism wdiich was manifested by the Hu- 
guenot deputies in their conferences with Catharine de 
Medicis. “ Is the word of a king,” said the dowager to the 
commissioners, who were insisting upon guarantees, “is 
the word of a king not sufficient ?” “ No, madam,” replied 
one of them, Saint Bartholomew, no !”| Count Louis 
told Schomberg roundly, and repeated it many times, that 
he must have in a very few days a categorical response, “ not 
to consist in -svorcls alone, but in deeds, and that he could 
not, and would not, risk for ever the honor of his brother, 
nor the property, blood, and life of those poor people, who 
favored the cause.” § 

On the 23rd of March, 1573, Schomberg had an inter- 
view -with Count Louis, which lasted seven or eight hours, 

Groen v. Prinst., Arcliives, eto., iv. 109 — 124, and 43’'’ to 48’=-. — Compare 
Be Tlioii, vL liv. Iv". 593, et seq. 

t Groen v. Priiist,, Archives, etc., iv. 26'*^ and 27*^. 
i VideBanmer. Gosch. Eiir., ii 265. 

§ Groen v. Prinst., Archives, .etc., iT. SS*. - 
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In that interview the enterprises of the Count, “which,” 
said Seliomberg, “ are assuredly grand and beautiful,” were 
thoroughly discussed, and a series of conditions, drawn up 
partly in the hand of one, iDartly in that of the other nego- 
tiator, definitely agreed upon. These conditions were on 
the basis of a protectorate over Holland and Zeland for 
the King of France, with sovereignty over the other places 
to be acquired in the Netherlands. They were in strict ac- 
cordance with the articles furnished by the Prince of 
Orange, Liberty of worship for those of both religions, 
sacred preservation of municipal charters, and stipulation 
of certain annual subsidies on the |)art of France, in case 
his Majest}'' should not take the field, were the principal 
features, t 

Ten days later, Seliomberg wrote to his master that the 
Count was willing to use all the influence of his family to 
procure for Anjou the crown of Poland,]; while Louis, 
having thus completed his negotiations with the agent, ad- 
dressed a long and earnest letter to the royal principal. § 
He painted the hivorable position in which the King had 
been placed previously to the fatal summer of 1572. The 
Queen of England was then most amicably disposed towards 
him, and inclined to a yet closer connection ivith his family. 
The German princes were desirous to elect him King of the 
Bomans, a dignity for which his grandfather had so fruit- 
lessly contended. The Netherlanders, driven to despair by 
the tyranny of their own sovereign, “were eager to throw 
themselves into his arms. All this had been owing to bis 
edict of religious pacification. How changed the picture 
now ! “ Your Majesty to-day,” said Louis, earnestly and 

plainly, “ is near to ruin. The state, crumbling on every 
side and almost abandoned, is a prey to any one who wishes 
to seize upon it ; the more so, because your Majesty, having, 
by the late excess and by the wars previously made, endea- 
vored to force men’s consciences, is now so destitute, not 
only of nobility and soldiery, but of that which constitutes the 
strongest column of the throne, the love and good wishes of 
the lieges, that your Majesty resembles an ancient building 
propped up, day after day, with piles, hut which it will be 

* Groen v. Prinst., Ax’cMves, eto./iv. 43% et seq. 

t Ibid., iv. 43*-~48*. t Ibid., iv. 53% 

§ June 1st, 1573.-0x0611. v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv. 81^—90*. 
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impossible long to prevent from falling to the earth, Cer- 
tainty, here were wholesome truths told in straightforward 
style. 

The Count proceeded to remind the King of the joy which 
the “ Spaniard, his mortal enemy,” had conceived from the 
desolation of his affairs, being assured that he should, by 
the troubles in France, be enabled to accomplish his own 
purposes without striking a blow.f This, he observed, had 
been the secret of the ’ courtesy with which the writer him- 
self had been treated by the Duke of Alva at the surrender 
of Mens. I Louis assured the King, in continuation, that 
if he persevered in these oppressive courses towards his 
subjects of the new religion, there was no hope for him, 
and that his two brothers would, to no purpose, take them 
departure for England and for Poland, leaving him with a 
difEcult and dangerous war upon his hands. So long as he 
maintained a hostile attitude towards the Protestants in his 
owm kingdom, his fair words would produce no effect else- 
where. “ We are beginning to be vexed,” said the Count,. 
“ with the manner of negotiation practised by France. Men 
do not proceed roundly to business there, but angle with 
their dissimulation as with a hook.’^§ 

He bluntly reminded the King of the deceit which he 
had practised tow’’ards the Admiral — a sufficient reason why 
no reliance could in future be placed upon his word. Signal 
vengeance on those concerned in the attemi)ted assassination 
01 that great man had been promised, in the royal letters to 
the Prince of Orange, just before St. Bartliolome^v. “ Two 
days afterwards,” said Louis, “ ?/ewr Majesty took that ven- 
(feance, but in rather ill fashion It w^as certain that the 
King was suiTOunded by men wffio desired to work his ruin^ 
and who, for their own purposes, would cause him “io 
bathe still deeper tha?i he had done before in the blood of Im 
subjects. ®j[ This ruin his Majesty could still avert, by making 
peace in his kingdom, and by ceasing to torment his poor 
subjects of the religion. 

“ Qu’olle resemble 5. mig bastimeut qit’on appuye tons les jours de 
qiiulq,ucs pillotis, mais eufin on ne le peult emposcbei* de tomber.” — Groea y, 
Priiist., Arebives, etc., iv. 85'^. t Ibid. 

X Letter of Count Louis to Charles IX., June 1st, 1573. Groen v. Prinst., 
Archives, etc., iv. 86*. 

§ “ Deseouvrant qu’on ne procede point rondement et ne serfc-on quo de dis- 
simulation, comme ung hamegon.” — Oroen v. Piinst., Archives, etc., iv. 87'^'. 

11 “ A deux jours de 1&. elle la fist assez mal.” — Ihid., 88*. 

^ Mais pour le faire, plus quo devant, baigner au sang de scs subjets.’' — • 
Ibid., 89*. « Ibid. 
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In conclusion, tlie Count, with, a few simx3le hut eloquent 
phrases, aliuded to the impossibility of chaining men’s 
thoughts. The soul, being immortal, w^as beyond the reach of 
kings. Conscience ^ms not to. be conquered, nor the religious 
spirit imprisoned. This had been discovered by the Emperor 
Charles, who had taken ail the cities and great personages 
of Germany captive, but who had nevertheless been unable 
to take religion captive. “ That is the sentiment,” said 
Louis , ' ‘ deeply rooted in the hearts of men, tohicli is mot to be 
plucked otit by force of arms. Let your Majesty, therefore, 
not he deceived by the flattery of those who, like bad physi- 
cians, keep their patients in ignorance of their disease, 
whence comes their ruin.” ^ 

It would be impossible, without insight into these private 
and most important transactions, to penetrate the heai*t of 
the mystery which enwrapped at this period the relations 
of the great powers with each other. Enough has been 
seen to silence for ever the plea, often entered in behalf of 
religious tyranny, that the tyrant acts in obedience to a 
sincere conviction of duty ; that, in performing Ms deeds of 
darkness, he believes himself to be accomplishing the will 
of Heaven. Here we have seen Philip, offering to restore 
the Prince of Orange, and to establish freedom of religion 
in the Netherlands, if by such promises he can lay hold of 
the imperial diadem. Here also we have Charles IX. and 
his mother — their hands , reeking with the heretic blood of 
St. Bartholomew — ^making formal engagements with here- 
tics to protect heresy everywhere, if by such pledges the 
crown of the Jagellons and the hand of Elizabeth can be 
secm’ed. 

While Louis w^as thus busily engaged in Germany, 
Orange was usually established at Delft. He felt the want 
of his brother daily, f for the solitude of the Prince, in the 
midst of such fiery trials, amounted almost to desolation. 

Our affairs are in pretty good condition in Holland and 
Zeland,” he wrote, “ if I only had some aid. ’Tis impos- 
sible for me to support alone so many labors, and the 
weight of such great affairs as come upon me hourly — 
financial, military, political* I have no one to help me, 
not a single man, wherefore 1 leave you to suppose in what 
trouble I find myself.” | 

* Groen v. Prinst., ArcMves, etc,, iy. 90^. 
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The estates of the Netherlands had been foniially 
assembled by Alva in September, at Brussels, to devise 
ways and means for continuing the stniggle/^:' It seemed 
to the Prince a good opportunity to make an appeal to the 
patriotism of the whole country. He furnished the pro- 
vince of Holland, accordingly, with the outlines of an 
address which ’was forthwith despatched in their own and 
his name, to the general assembly of the Netherlands, f 
The document w^as a nervous and rapid review of the 
course of late events in the provmces, with a cogent state- 
ment of the reasons which should influence them all to 
unite in the common cause against the common enemy. It 
referred to the old affection and tinie-heartedness with which 
they had formerly regarded each other, and to the certainty 
that the inquisition would be for ever established in the 
land, upon the ruins of all their ancient institutions, unless 
they now united to overthrow it for ever. It asked the 
people, thus assembled tlmough their representatives, how 
they could endure the tyranny, murders, and extortions of 
the Duke of Alva. The Princes of Flanders, Burgundy, 
Brabant, or Holland, had never made ’war or peace, coined 
money, or exacted a stiver from the people without the 
consent of the estates. How could the nation now consent 
to the daily impositions which wei’e practised? Had Am- 
sterdam and Middelbui’g remained time ; had those im- 
portant cities not allowed themselves to be seduced from 
the cause of freedom, the northern provinces would have 
heen impregnable. “ ’Tis only by the Netherlands that the 
Netherlands are cmshed,” said the appeal. “ Whence has 
the Duke of Alva the power of which he boasts, but from 
yourselves — from Netherland cities ? Whence his ships, 
supplies, money, weapons, soldiers? From the Nether- 
land people. ^Wiy has poor Netherland thus become de- 
generate and bastard ? Whither has fled the noble spirit 
of our brave forefathers, that never brooked the tyranny of 
foreign nations, nor suffered a stranger even to hold office 
■within our borders ? If the little province of Holland can 
thus hold at bay the power of Spain, what could not all the 
Netherlands — Brabant, Flanders, Friesland, and the rest 
united— -accomplish?! In conclusion, the estates-general 
were earnestly adjured to come forward like brothers in 

* Bor, vi. 459. t See'the Address in Bor, yL 459— 4G4. ■ 

X Address, etc., Bor, vi. 461. 
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blood, and join bands with Holland, that togetber tbey 
Blight rescue the fatherland and restore its ancient pros- 
perity and bloom.'!' 

At almost the same time the Prince drew up and put in 
circulation one of the most impassioned productions which 
ever came from bis pen. It was entitled, an “ Epistle, in 
form of supplication, to his royal Majesty of Spain, from the 
Prince of Orange and the estates of Holland and Zeland.^i 
The document produced a profound impression throughout 
Ciiristendom. It was a loyal appeal to the monarch’s 
loyalty— a demand that the land privileges should he re- 
stored, and the Duke of Alva removed. It contained a 
startling picture of his atrocities and the nation’s miseiy, 
and, with a few energetic strokes, demolished the pretence 
that these sorro^vs had been caused by the people’s guilt. 
In this connection the Prince alluded to those acts of con- 
demnation which the Governor- General had promulgated 
under the name of pardons, and treated with scorn the 
hypothesis that any crimes had been committed for Alva to 
forgive. “We take God and your Majesty to witness,” said 
the epistle, “ that if we have done such misdeeds as are 
charged in the pardon, we neither desire nor deserve the 
pardon. Like the most abject creatures wMcli crawl the 
eaiih, we will be content to atone for our misdeeds with 
our lives. We will not murmur, O merciful King, if we be 
seized one after another, and torn limb from limb, if it can 
be proved that we have committed the crimes of wiiich 'we 
have been accused.”! 

After having thus set forth the tyranny of the govern- 
ment and the innocence of the people, the Prince, in his 
owui name and that of the estates, announced the determi- 
nation at which they bad arrived. “ The tyrant,” be con- 
tinued, “ would rather stain every river and brook with 
our blood, and bang our bodies upon every tree in the 
country, tban not feed to the full bis vengeance, and steep 
himself to the lips in our misery. Therefore we have taken 
up arms against the Duke of Alva and his adherents, to 
free ourselves, our wives, and children, from his blood- 

* Address, etc., Bor, vi. 464. 

t “ Seiidbrief in forme van, snpplieatie aen Coningldijke Majesteit van 
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tliirsty hands. If he prove too strong for ns, we will rather 
die an honorable death and leave a praiseworthy fame, than 
bend oiir necks, and reduce our dear fatherland to such 
slavery. Herein are all our cities pledged to each other to 
stand every siege, to dare the utmost, to endure every pos- 
sible misery, yea, rather to set fire to all our homes, and be 
consumed with them into ashes together, than ever submit 
to the decrees of this cruel tyrant/’ 

The happy termination of the siege of Alkmaar was fol- 
lowed, three days afterwards, by another signal success on 
the part of the patriots. Count Bossu, who had constructed 
or collected a considerable fleet at Amsterdam, had, early 
in October, sailed into the Zuyder Zee, notwithstanding 
the sunken wrecks and other obstructions by which the 
patriots had endeavored to render the passage of the Y 
impracticable, f The patriots of North Holland had, how- 
ever, not been idle, and a fleet of flve-and-twenty vessels, 
under Admiral Dirkzoon, was soon cruising in the same 
waters. A few skirmishes took place, but Bossu s ships, 
which were larger, and provided with heavier camion, were 
apparently not inclined for the close quarters which the 
patriots sought. I The Spanish Admiral, Plollander as he 
was, knew the mettle of his countiymen in a close en- 
counter at sea, and preferred to trust to the calibre of his 
cannon. On the 11th October, how^ever, the whole patriot 
fleet, favored by a strong easterly breeze, bore down upon 
the Spanish armada, which, numbering now thirty sail of 
all denominations, was lying off and on in the neighbor- 
hood of Horn and Enkhuizen. After a short and geneial 
engagement, nearly all the Spanish fleet retired with pre- 
cipitation, closely pursued by most of the patriot Butch 
vessels. Five of the King’s ships were eventually taken, 
the rest effected their escape. Only the Admiral remained, 
who scorned to yield, although his forces had thus basely 
deserted him. § His ship, the ‘‘Inquisition,” || for such 
was her insolent appellation, was far the largest and best- 
manned of both the fleets. Most of the enemy had gone 
in pursuit of the fugitives, but four vessels of inferior size 
had attacked the “Inquisition” at the commencement of 

* Scndbrief, etc., Bor, vi. 471. 
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tbe action. Of these, one had soon been silenced, 
the other tliree had grappled themselves iiiextrical)ly to her 
sides and prow. The four drifted together, beibre vind 
and tide, a severe and savage action going on iiicessnntlv, 
during wliicli the navigation of the ships was entirely aban- 
doned. No scientific gmineiy, no military or navid' tactics 
were displayed or required in such a conflict. It was a 
life-and-death combat, such as always occurred when 
Spaniard and Netherlander met, whether on land or ^vater.. 
Bossii and Ms men, armed in bullet-proof coats of mail, 
stood with shield and s^vord on the deck of the Inquisi- 
tion,” ready to repel all attempts to hoard. The Hollander, 
as usual, attacked with pitch hoops, boiling oil, and molten 
lead. Eepeaiedly they effected their entrance to the Ad- 
miral’s ship, and as often they were repulsed and slain in 
heaps, or hurled into the sea. The battle began at three 
in the afternoon, and continued wdtlioiit intermission 
through the whole night. The vessels, drifting together,, 
struck on the shoal called the Nek, near Wydeness. In 
the heat of the action the occurrence was hardly heeded. 
In the moming twilight, John Haring, of Horn, the hero 
wdio had kept one thousand soldiers at bay upon the 
Diemer dyke, clambered on board the “ Inquisition,” and 
hauled her colors dowm. The gallant but premature 
achievement cost him his life. He was shot through the 
body and died on the deck of the ship, which w^as not 
quite ready to strike her flag. In the course of the fore- 
noon, however, it became obvious to Bossu that further re- 
sistance was idle. The ships were aground near a hostile 
coast, his own fleet was hopelessly dispersed, three quarters 
of his crew w^ere dead or disabled, wMle the vessels wdth 
which he wms engaged were constantly recruited by boats 
from the shore, which brought fresh men and ammunition, 
and removed their killed and wounded. At eleven o’clock 
Admiral Bossu surrendered, and with three hundred pri- 
soners w^as carried into Holland. Bossu was himself im- 
prisoned at Horn, in which city he was received, on his 
arrival, with great demonstrations of popular hatred. The 
massacre of Botterdam, due to his cruelty and treachery, 
had not yet been forgotten or forgiven.^' 

This victory, following so hard upon the triumph at 
Alkmaar, was as grati^ing to the patriots as it was galling 
* Bor, Hoofd. Letters of Atva'«jad of Bossu, uM sup. Mendoza, x. 214. 
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to Alva. As Ms aclministration drew to a close it was 
marked by disaster and disgrace on land and sea. The 
brilliant exploits by which he had struck terror into the 
heart of the Nether'laoders, at Jemmingeii and in Brabant, 
had been effaced by the valor of a handful of Hollanders, 
without discipline or experience. To the patriots, the 
opportune capture of so considerable a personage as the 
Admiral and Governor of the northern province ■was of 
great advantage. Such of the hostages from Harlem as 
had not yet been executed, now escaped with their lives. 
Moreover, Sainte Aldegonde, the eloquent j)atriot and confn 
dential friend of Orange, who was taken prisoner a few 
weeks later, in an action at Maeslandsluis, ''' was pi’eserved 
from inevitable destruction by the same cause. The Prince 
hastened to assure the Duke of Alva that the same mea- 
sure would be dealt to Bossu as should be meted to Sainte 
Aldegonde. f It w^as, therefore, impossible for the Governor- 
General to execute his prisoner, and he was obliged to 
submit to the vexation of seeing a leading i*ebel and heretic 
in his power, whom he dared not strike. Both the distin- 
guished prisoners eventually regained their liberty. 

The Duke was, doubtless, lower sunk in the estimation 
of all classes than he had ever been before, during his long 
and generally successful life. The reverses sustained by 
his army, the belief that his master had growm cold towards 
him, the certainty that his career in the Netherlands was 
closing without a satisfactory result, the natural weariness 
produced upon men’s minds by the contemplation of so 
monotonous and unmitigated a tyranny during so many 
years, all contributed to diminish his reputation. He felt 
himself odious alike to princes and to plebeians. With his 
cabinet councillors he had long been upon unsatisfactory 
terms. President Tisiiacq had died early in the summer, 
and Vigliiis, much against his will, had been induced, pro- 
visionally, to supply his place. I But there was now hardly 
a pretence of friendship between the learned Frisian and 
the Governor. Each cordially detested the other. Alva 
was weary of Flemish and Frisian advisers, however sub- 
servient, and was anxious to fill the ■whole council with 

Hoofd, viii. 331. CoiTespondsutiee dePlulippe 1283. Meteren, iv. 
85. Bor, Vi. 472. 
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Spaniards of the Yai-gas stamp. He had forced Yiglius 
once more into office, only that, hy a little delay, he might 
esepel him ami every Netherlander at the same moment. 

‘‘ Till this ancient set of dogmatizers be removed,” he 
mote to Philip, “mth Yiglins, their chief, •who teaches 
them all their lessons, nothing will go right. ’T is of no 
nse adding one or two Spaniards to -fill vacancies ; that is 
only pouring a flask of good wine into a hogshead of vine- 
gar; it changes to vinegar likewise.^- Your Majesty will 
soon be able to reorganize the council at a blow; so that 
Italians or Spaniards, as you choose, may entirely govern 

the country.”! 

Such being his private sentiments with regard to his 
coirffdential advisers, it may be supposed that his inter- 
course with his council during the year was not like to be 
amicable. Moreover, he had kept himself, for the most 
part, at a distance from the seat of government. Huriiig 
the military operations in Holland, his head-quarters had 
been at Amsterdam. Here, as the year drew to its close, 
he had become as unpopular as in Brussels. The time- 
serving and unpatriotic burghers, w^ho, at the beginning of 
the spring, set up his bust in their bouses, now broke bis 
images and tore his portaits from their walls, for it was 
evident that the power of his name was gone, both with 
prince and people. Yet, certainly, those fferce demonstra- 
tions which had formerly surrounded his person with such 
an atmosphere of terror had not slackened or become less 
frequent than heretofore. He continued to prove that he 
could be barbarous, both on a grand and a minute scale. 
Even as in preceding years, he could ordain wholesale 
massacres wi'tli a breath, and superintend in person the 
execution of individuals. This was illustrated, among other 
instances, by the cruel fate of XJitenlioove. | That unfortu- 
nate nobleman, who had been taken prisoner in tbe course 
of the summer, was accused of having been engaged in the 
capture of Brill, and was, therefore, condemned hy tbe 
Duke to be roasted to death before a slow fire. He was 
accordingly fastened by a chain, a few feet in length, to a 
stake, around which the fagots were lighted. Here he was 

* CoiTespondance de Philippe IL, 1234. — Yendo los poniendo poco h poco, 
los que esLhn gastan & los quo entiuh, quo es como hechar un jarro de hueu vino 
on cuha de vinagre, que lo convierte luego en vinagre.” 

i Correspondance de Philippe 1234. 

% Brandt, Hist, der Ref. in de, H^erl., d. i. b. s. 546. Hoofd, viii. 433. 
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kept in slow torture for a long time, insulted by the gibes 
of the laughing Spaniards who surrounded him— until the 
executioner and his assistants, more humane than their 
superior, despatched the victim with their spears — a miti- 
gation of punishment which was ill received by Alva.* The 
Governor had, however, no reason to remain longer in 
Amsterdam. Harlem had fallen; Alkmaar was relieved; 
and Leyden — destined in its second siege to furnish so 
signal a chapter to the history of the war — was beleaguered, f 
it was true, but, because known to be imperfectly supplied, 
^vas to be reduced by blockade rather than by active opera- 
tions. Don Francis Valdez was according left in command 
of the siege, I which, however, after no memorable occur- 
rences, was raised, as will soon be related. 

The Duke had contracted in Amsterdam an enormous 
amount of debt, both public and private. He accordingly, 
early in November, caused a proclamation to be made 
throughout the city by sound of trumpet, that all persons 
having demands upon him were to present their claims, in 
person, upon a specified day.§ During the night preceding 
the day so appointed, the Duke and his train very noise- 
lessly took their departure, without notice or beat of drum. |1 
By this masterly generalship his unhappy creditors were 
foiled upon the very eve of their anticipated triumph ; the 
heavy accounts which had been contracted on the faith of 
the King and the Governor, remained for the most part 
unpaid, and many opulent and respectable families were 
reduced to beggary.1i Such was the consequence of the 
unlimited conscience which they had reposed in the honor 
of their tyrant. 

On the 3 7th of November, Don Luis de Eequesens y 
Cuniga, Grand Commander of Saint Jago, the appointed 
successor of Alva, arrived in Brussels, where he was received 
with great rejoicings. The Duke, on the same day, wrote 

* Bi-andt, Hoofd, ubi sup. t Bor, vi. 472. 

i Ibid. Hoofd, viii. 330. § Hoofd, vxii. 329, 330. 

i{ Ibid. — Compare Correspondance Charles IX. and Mondoueet ; Com. Koy. 
deTHist.jiv. 340, sqq. — “Et cKiignant,’* says tbe envoy, ‘Hontes sortes de 
pevsonues k qii’il est den argent qrte se tenir ainsi resexT^ ne soit nng coin- 
meiKiomcnt ponr pen h pexi se partir tout en nng coup sans dire adieu, man- 
qnant son credit en Anvers ot adlenrs coinme iiz voient qn'il faict. Co qne je 
ne puis croyre qn’il venille faire, et qne avee la disgrace des afltaires pnblicqnes 
qn’ii laisse en manvais estat, il venijie ainsi engager son pax-ticniier, Nons 
verrons,” etc. etc. 

% Hoofd, viii. 329, 330. 
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to the King, kissing his feet” for thus relieving him of his 
functions. There ■was, of course, a profuse in terchange of 
courtesy between the departing and the newly-arrived Gover- 
nors. Alva was willing to remain a little while, to assist 
his successor with his advice, but preferred that the Grand 
Commander should immediately assume the reins of office. 
To tills Requesens, after much ies|)ectful reluctance, at 
length consented. On the 29th of November he accordingly 
took the oaths, at Brussels, as Lieutenant-Governor and 
Captain- General, in presence of the Duke of Aerschot, 
Baron Berlaymont, the President of the Coimcil, and other 
functionaries.'* * * § ' 

On the 18th of December the Duke of Alva departed 
from the provinces for ever. f With his further career this 
history has no concern, and it is not desirable to enlarge' 
upon the personal biography of one whose name certainiy 
never excites pleasing emotions. He had kept his bed for 
the greater part of the time during the last few weeks of his 
govemment— partly on account of his gout, partly to avoid 
being seen in his humiliation, but mainly, it was said, to 
escape the pressing demands of his creditors.]; He ex- 
pressed a fear of travelling homeward tlirough France, on 
the ground that he might very probably receive a shot out 
of a window as he ’went by. He complained pathetically 
that, after all his labors, he bad not “ gained the approba- 
>tion of the Eling,” while he had incurred the malevolence 
and lumversal' hatred of every individual in the country,” 
Mondoueet, to whom he' made the observation, was of the 
same opinion, and inffirmed. Ms master that the Duke “had 
engendered such an extraordinary hatred in the hearts of 
all persons in the land, that' they would have fireworks in 
honor of his departure if they dared.” § 

On his journey fi'om the Netherlands, he is said to have 

* Bor, vi. 474. Hoofd, viii. 331. Corrosp. do Philippe 11. , ii. 1283, 1284. 

t CoiTCSpondance de Philippe II., ii. 1291. 

t <c jj a toujonrs gard6 le liet, soifc quMl a les gouttes, on hien qu’il ne 

se venille monstrer au monde pour, maiiTais sucees qiVil a eus ^il laissa lelyct 

sans encores passer oxitre, pins It ce qne Je Yeois de crainte des importnnifeez et 
demaiideinens d'argent dont il est fort pressd."’ — Corresp. Charles IX. and 
Mondoncet. Com. Eoy. de PHist., Sv. 340, sqq. 

§ CoiTesp. cle Charles IX. ei .Mondoncet. Com. Eoy, de I’Hist., iv, 340, 

• sqq, — ^The Dnke used nearly ihe, language -which the poet, at a little later 
epoch, -was placing in the month of another tyi-ant. 

“ There is no creatoe loves me. 

And, if I die, no sonlwiil jjity mQ/’^King Edward ill. 
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“bGasted that he had caused eighteen thousand six hundred 
inhabitants of the provinces to be executed during the period 
of his government.'^ The number of those who had perished 
by battle, siege, starvation, and massacre, defied computation. 
The Duke was well received by his royal master, and remained 
in favor until a new adventure of Don Frederic brought father 
and son into disgrace. Having deceived and abandoned a 
iiiaid of honor, he suddenly espoused his cousin, in order 
to avoid that repai’ation by marriage which was demanded 
for his offence, f In consequence, both the Duke and Don 
Frederic were imprisoned and banished, nor was Alva re- 
leased till a general of experience was required for the con- 
quest of Portugal. I Thither, as it were with fetters on his 
legs, he went. After, having accomplished the military en- 
terprise entrusted to him, he fell into a lingering fever, at 
the termination of which he was so much reduced that he 
was only kept alive by milk, which he drank from a woman’s 
breast. § Such was the gentle second childhood of the man 
who had almost literally been drinking blood for seventy 
years. He died on the 12th of December, 1582. || 

The Duke’s militaiy feme w^as unquestionable when he 
came to the provinces, and both in stricken fields and in 
long campaigns, he showed how thoroughly it had been de- 
served ; yet he left the Netherlands a baffled man. 

As a commander, therefore, he gained, upon the whole, 
no additional laurels duiing his long administration of the 
Netherlands. As a financier, he exhibited a wmnderful ig- 
norance of the first principles of political economy. 

xis an administrator of the civil and judicial affairs of the 
country, he at once reduced its institutions to a frightful 
simplicity. He strode with gigantic steps over haughty 
statutes and popular constitutions; crushing alike the mag- 
nates who claimed a bench of inonarchs for their jury, and 
the ignoble artisans who could appeal only to the laws of 
their land. From the pompous and theatrical scaffolds of 
Egmont and Horn, to the nineteen halters prepared by 
Master Karl, to hang up the chief bakers and brewers of 
Brussels on their own thresholds — from the beheading of 

Bor, vi. 474. Hoofd, viii. 332. Beidani, 1. i, 10. Apologio d’Orange, 88- 
t Vie dll Duo d’Albo, ii. Hoofd, 332. 
t Vic du Due d'Albc. Hoofd, ubi sup. 

§ Von Baiimer, Gescb, Europas., iii. 170. 
ill Vie du Due d’Albe. Hoofd, ubi 8U]?, 
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tlio twenty nobles on tlie Horse-market, in tlie opeiiino- of 
the Governor’s career, to the roasting alive of Uiteiilioove 
at its close — from the block on which fell the honored head 
of Antony Straalen, to the obscure chair in which the an- 
cient gentlewoman of Amsterdam suffered death for an act 
of vicarious mercy — from one year’s end to another’s — from 
tlie most signal to the most squalid scenes of sacrifice, the 
eye and hand of the great master directed, without weari- 
ness, the task imposed by the sovereign. 

With all the bloodshed at Mons, and Naarden, and Mech- 
lin, and by the Council of Tumults, dally, for six years long, 
still crying from the ground, he taxed himself with a mis- 
placed and foolish tenderness to the people. lie assured 
the King that when Alkmaar should he taken, he would not 
spare a “ living soul among its whole population and, as 
his parting advice, he recommended that every city in the 
Netherlands should he hurried to the ground, except a few which 
could he occupied permanently by the royal troops.^* On 
the whole, so finished a picture of a perfect and absolute 
tyranny has rarely been presented to mankind by history, 
as in Alva’s administration of the Netherlands. 

The tens of thousands, in those miserable provinces who 
fell victims to the gallows, the sword, the stake, the living 
grave, or to living banishment, have never been counted; 
for those statistics of barbarity are often effaced from human 
record. Enough, however, is known, and enough has been 
recited in the preceding pages. No mode in which human 
beings have ever caused their fellow-creatures to suffer, was 
omitted from daily practice. Men, women, and children, 
old and young, nobles and paupers, opulent burghers, hos- 
pital patients, lunatics, dead bodies, all were indiscriminately 
made to furnish food for the scaffold and the stake, f j\Ien 
were tortured, beheaded, hanged by the neck and by the 
legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to death with reddiot 
tongs, broken upon the wheel, starved, and flayed alive. 
Their skins, stripped from the living body, were stretched 

* Correspondancc do Philippe H., ii. 1276. 

I Plondoroii, rovcii eo: ruiten, vevjtigen on verwoesteii, in’t vaiigen en 

spaniien, in ’t bannen, Tei’drijveii en goederen confisqueren, ja in ’t branden en 
blaukeu, baiigen, koppen, backen, raoybraken mot afgrijselijke tormcnten 
pijnigen. en vermoorden de ondersaten, so wel edele als onedele, arme als rijke, 
jonk als oud, weduvren en weesen, mannen, vronweu en maegden.” — Sendbrief 
in forme Ton Snpplicatie, etc., in Bor, Ti. 467. 
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tipon drams, to be beaten in the march of their brethren to 
the gallows.'*' The bodies of many who had died a natural 
death were exhumed, and their festering remains hanged 
upon the gibbet, on pretext that they had died without re- 
ceiving the sacrament, but in reality that their property 
might become the legitimate prey of the treasury.! Mar- 
riages of long standing were dissolved by order of go- 
vernment, that rich heiresses might be married against their 
will to foreigners whom they abhorred. | Women and chil- 
dren were executed for the ci-ime of assisting their fugitive 
husbands and parents with a penny in their utmost need, 
and even for consoling them with a letter in their exile. § 
Such was the regular course of affairs as administered by the 
Biood-Council. The additional barbarities committed amid 
the sack and ruin of those blazing and starving cities, are al- 
most beyond belief ; unborn infants were tom from the living 
bodies of their mothers ; women and children were violated 
by thousands ; and whole populations burned and hacked to 
pieces by soldiers in every mode which cruelty, in its wan- 
ton ingenuity, could devise. |1 Such was the administration, 
of which Vargas affirmed, at its close, that too much mercy, 
“ nmm mtsmcwdirg” had beeii its ruin.1T 

The character of the Duke of Alva, so far as the Nether- 
lands are concerned, seems almost like a caricature. As a 
creation of fiction, it would seem grotesque : yet even that 
hardy, historical scepticism, which delights in reversing the 
judgment of centuries, and in re-establishing reputations 
long since degraded to the dust, must find it difficult to 
alter this man’s position. No historical decision is final ; 
an appeal to a more remote posterity, founded upon more 
accurate evidence, is always valid ; but when the verdict has 
been pronomiced upon facts which are undisputed, and upon 
testimony from the criminars lips, there is little chance of 
a reversal of tiie sentence.^* It is an affectation of philoso- 

* Sendbrief, etc., Bor, yi. 467. 

t Ibid. % Ibid. § Ibid. 

!1 Ibid. IT Meteren, iv. 86. 

The time is past Yrhen it could be said that the cruelty of Alva, or the 
enormities of his administration, have been exaggerated by party Tiolenco. 
Human invention is incapable of outstripping the truth upon this subject. To 
attempt the defence of either the man or his measures at the present day is to 
eonvict oneself of an amount of ignorance or of bigotry against which history 
and argument are alike powerless. The publication of the Duke’s letters in 
the correspondence of Simancas and in the Besan^on papers, together with that 
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pliical caiido:! to extemtate- vices wliicli. are not only: avowed 
but oiainiecras virtues. 

compaefc mass of lioiTor, loBg before the world under the title of “ Sententieii 
van Alva,” in which a portion only of the sentences of death and hanishmeut 
pronounced by him during his reign, have been copied from the ofiicial records 
—these ill themselves would be a snificient justification of all the charges ever 
brouglit by the most bitter contemporai'y of Holland or Flanders. If "’the in- 
vestigator should remain sceptical, however, let him esamine the “ Eegistre 
des C'ondaiim^s et Baimis h Cause des Troubles des Pays-Bas,” in three, toge- 
ther with the Records of the Gonseil des Troubles,” in forty- tinee folio 
volumes, in the Royal Archives at Brussels. After going through all these 
chronicles of iniquity, the most detennined historic doubter will probably 
throw up the case. 
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Previous career of Eequeseus — ^Pliilip’s passion for detail — Apparent and real 
purposes of government — Universal desire for peace — Corresj>ondence of 
leading royalists -with Orange — ^Bankruptcy of the exchequer at Alva's de- 
parture — Expensive nature of the war — Pretence of mildness on the part of 
the Commander — His private views — ^Distress of Mondragon at Middelhmg 
—Crippled condition of Holland — Orange’s secret negotiations with Franco 
— St. Aldegonde’s views in captivity — Expedition to relieve Middelhurg — 
Countei'-preparations of Orange— Defeat of the expedition— Capitulation of 
Mondragon— Plans of Orange and his brothers — An amy under Count Louis 
crosses the Ehine — Measures taken by Eequesens— Manoeuvi’es of Avila and 
of Louis — ^The two armies in face at Mook — Battle of Mook-heath— Over- 
throw and death of Count Louis— The phantom battle — Character of Louis 
of Nassau — Painful uncertainty as to his fate— Periodical mutinies of the 
Spanish troops characterized— Mutiny after the battle of Mook— Antwerp 
attacked and occ\ipied— Insolent and oppressive conduct of the mutineers — 
Offers of Bequesens refused — Mutiny in the citadel — ^Exploits of SalvatieiTa— 
Terms of composition— Soldiers’ feast on the mere— Successful expedition of 
Admiral Boisot. 

The horrors of Alva’s administration had caused men to 
look back with fondness upon the milder and more vacil- 
lating tyranny of the Duchess Margaret. From the same 
cause the advent of the Grand Commander was hailed with 
pleasure ^ and with a momentary gleam of hope. At any 
rate, it was a relief that the man in whom an almost impos- 
sible perfection of cruelty seemed embodied was at last to 
be withdrawn. It was certain that his successor, however 
ambitious of following in Alva’s footsteps, would never be 
able to rival the intensity and the unswerving directness of 
purpose which it had been permitted to the Duke’s nature 
to attain. The new Governor- General was, doubtless, 
human, and it had been long since the Netheiiaiiders 
imagined anything in common between themselves and the 
late Viceroy. 

Apart from this hope, however, there w^'as little encourage- 
ment to be derived from anything positively known of the 
new functionary, or the policy which he was to represent. 
Don Luis de Bequesens and Cuhiga, Grand Commander of 
Castile and late Governor of Milan, was a man of mediocre 
abilities, who possessed a reputation for moderation and 

* Bor, vli 477. 
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sagacitr wliieli lie bardlj deserved. His military prowess 
had been chiefiy displayed in the Moody and barren battle 
of Lepanto, where his conduct and counsel were supposed 
to have contributed, in some measure, to the victorious re- 
sult, His administration at Milan had been characterized 
as hrm and moderate. f Nevertheless his character was 
regarded with anything but favorable eyes in the Nether- 
lands. jMen told each other of his broken faitli to the Moors 
in Granada, and of his unpopularity in Milan, where, not- 
withstanding his boasted moderation, he had, in reality, so 
oppressed the people as to gain their deadly hatred. They 
complained, too, that it was an insult to send, as Governor- 
General of the provinces, not a prince of the blood, as used 
to be the case, but a simple “ gentleman of cloak and 
swurd.’’! 

It had been industriously circulated that a change of 
policy was intended. It was even supposed by the more 
sanguine that the Duke had retmed in disgrace. A show 
of coldness was manifested towards him on his return by 
tlie King, wdiile Vargas, who had accompanied the Governor, 
was peremptorily foi'bidden to appear within five leagues of 
the court. § The more discerning, however, perceived much 
affectation in this apparent displeasure. Saint Guard, the 
keen observer of Philip’s moods and measures, wrote to his 
sovereign that he had narrowly observed the countenances 
of both Philip and Alva; that he had informed himself as 
thoroughly as possible with regard to the course of policy 
intended; that he had arrived at the conclusion that the 
royal chagrin xvas but dissimulation, intended to dispose the 
Netheiianders to thoughts of an impossible peace, and that 
he considered the present merely a breathing time, in which 
still more active preparations' might be made for crushing 
the rebellioii.il It was now evident to the world that the 
revolt had reached a stage in which it could be terminated 
only by absolute conquest or concession. 

To conquer the people of the provinces, except by exter- 
mination, seemed difficult — ^to judge by the seven years of 
execution, sieges, and campaigns, which had now passed 

* Strada, -vin. 405 — 408. Hieaidoza, x. 223, 223, 

t mid. Groen t. 'm 250, 260. 

t Correspondaiice ds et Charles IX. Com. Boy. d’Hist. iv. 

340, seq, 

§ Letter of Samfc Goard to Cteles.IX., 4tli, of April, 1574, ArcHves, etc., iv. 
361. ’ li Ibid. 
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Yvitlioiit a definite result. It ms, therefore, thought ex- 
pedient to employ concession. The new Governor accord- 
ingly, in case the Netherlanders would ahandon every object 
for which they had been so heroically contending, was em- 
powered to concede a pardon. It was expressly enjoined 
upon him, however, that no conciliatory measures should 
be adopted in which the King’s absolute supremacy, and the 
total prohibition of eveiy form of worship but the Eonian 
Catholic, were not assumed as a basis. Kow, as the people 
had been contending at least ten years long for constitu- 
tional rights against prerogative, and at least seven for 
liberty of conscience against papistry, it was easy to foretell 
how^ much effect any negotiations thus commenced were 
likely to produce. 

Yet, no doubt, in the Netherlands there was a most 
earnest longing for peace. The Catholic portion of the 
population were desirous of a reconciliation with their 
brethren of the new religion. The universal vengeance 
which had descended upon heresy had not struck the here- 
tics only. It was difficult to find a fireside, Protestant or 
Catholic, which had not been made desolate by execution, 
banishment, or confiscation. The common people and the 
grand seigniors were alike ■weary of the war. Not only 
Aerschot and Viglius, but Noircarmes and Berlaymont, 
■were desirous that peace should be at last compassed upon 
liberal terms, and the Prince of Orange fully and uncondi- 
tionally pardoned, f Even the Spanish commanders had 
become disgusted with the monotonous butchery which had 
stained their swords. Julian Eomero, the fierce and un- 
scrupulous soldier upon whose head rested the guilt of the 
Naarden massacre, addressed several letters to William of 
Orange, full of courtesy and good wishes for a speedy ter- 
mination of the war, and for an entire reconciliation of the 
Prince with his sovereign.]; Noircarmes also opened a 
correspondence with the great leader of the revolt, and 
offered to do all in his powei* to restore peace and pros- 
perity to the country. The Prince answered tire courtesy 
of the Spaniard with equal, but barren, courtesy ; for it was 
obvious that no definite result could be derived from such 

* Letter of Philip IX, to Eequesens, 30th March, 1574, Correspondance de 
GTiillatimo le Tacit., in. 395. 

t Letter of Kequesens to Philip II. Gachard, CoiTespondance de Philii>pe 
n., ii. 1293. 

i Gachard, Correspoiidance de Gnillaum© le Tacit., in. 81—87. 
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iofomial negotiations. To Noircarmes lie responded in 
.terms of gentle but grave rebuke,-^ expressing deep regret 
that a Netlieiiaiid noble of such eminence, with so many 
others of rank and authority, should so long have supported 
•the ..King in his tyranii}". He, however, expressed, liis. satis- 
faction that their eyes, however late, had opened to the 
enormous iniquity which had been practised in the country; 
and he accepted the offers of friendship as frankly as they 
had been made. Hot long afterwards, the Prince fur- 
nished his correspondent with a proof of his sincerity, by 
forwarding to him two letters which had been intercepted,! 
from certain agents of government to Alva, in which Noir- 
carmes and others W'ho had so long supported the King 
against their own country, were spoken of in terms of 
menace and distrust. The Prince accordingly warned his 
new correspondent that, in spite of all the proofs of uncom- 
promising loyalty which he had exhibited, he was yet 
moving upon a dark and slippery pathway, and might even, 
like Egmont and Horn, find a scaffold as the end and the 
reward of his career. So profound was that abyss of dis- 
simulation which constituted the royal policy towards the 
Netherlands, that the most unscrupulous partisans of go- 
vernment could only see doubt and danger with regard to 
their future destiny, and were sometimes only saved by an 
opportune death from disgrace and the hangman's bands. 

Such, then, were the sentiments of many eminent per- 
sonages, even among the most devoted loyalists. All longed 
for peace ; many even definitely expected it, upon the 
arrival of the Grand Commander. Moreover, that fimctionaiy 
discovered, at his first glance into the disorderly state of the 
exchequer, that at least a short respite was desirable before 
proceeding with the interminable measures of hostility 
. against the rebellion. If any man had been ever disposed 
to give Alva credit for administrative ability, such delusion 
must have vanished at the spectacle of confusion and bank- 
ruptcy which presented itself at the termination of his go- 
vernment. He resolutely declined to give his successor 
any information whatever as to his financial position. I So 
far from furnishing a detailed statement, such as might 

* See the correspondence ip Groeh v. Prinsi, Areliives, etc., iv. 301, 303. 

t Gacliard, Correspondance de Onillatraie le Tacit., in. 94, et seq. 

i Letter of Bequesens to Philip It,, in Gachard, Correspondance de Philippe 
IX., ii. 12S5. 
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iiattirally be expected upon so momentons an occasion, he 
informed the Grand Commander that even a sketch was 
entirely ont of the question, and would require more time 
and labor than he could then afibrd.=i' He took his depar- 
ture, accordingly, leaving Bequesens in profound ignorance 
as to his past accounts; an ignorance in which it is pro- 
bable that the Duke himself shared to the fullest extent. 
His enemies stoutly maintained that, however loosely his 
accounts had been kept, he had been very careful to make 
no mistakes against himself, and that he had retired full of 
wealth, if not of honor, from his long and terrible aclininis- 
tfation. t His own letters, on the contrary, accused the 
King of ingratitude, in permitting an old soldier to ruin 
himself, not only in health, but in fortune, for want of pro- 
per recompense during an arduous administration.]; At 
any rate it is very certain that the rebellion had already 
been an expensive matter to the Crown. The army in the 
Netheiiands numbered more than sixty-two thousand men, 
eight thousand being Spaniards, the rest Walloons and 
Germans. Forty millions of dollars had already been 
sunk,! and it seemed px-obable that it would require nearly 
the whole annual produce of the American mines to sus- 
tain the war. The transatlantic gold and silver, disinteiTed 
from the depths where they had been buried for ages, were 
employed, not to expand the current of a healthy, life-giving 
commerce, but to be melted into blood. The sweat and 
the tortures of the King’s pagan subjects in the primeval 
forests of the New World, were made subsidiary to the ex- 
termination of his Netherland people, and the destruction 
of an ancient civilization. To this end had Columbus dis- 
covered a hemisphere for Castile and Aragon, and the new 
Indies revealed their hidden treasures ? 

Forj-y millionsS of ducats had been spent. Six and a half 
millions of arrearages || were due to the army, while its cur- 
rent expenses were six hundred thousand a month.1I The 
military expenses alone of the Netherlands were accordingly 
more than seven millions of dollars yearly, and the mines 

^ Letter of Bequesens to Philip II., in Gachard, Con’espondance de Philippo 
II., ii. 1285, 

t Hoofd, viii. 334. 

t Letter of Roqiicsens. Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 1288. 

§ Meteren, v. 103. 

!1 Letter of Bequesens to Philip II, Correspondance de Philippe IL, ii, 
1294. H Ihid. 
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of tfce Hew Worl^ produced, during the half-century of 
Philip’s reign, an annual average of only eleven."^ Against 
this constantly-increasing deficit, there was not a stiver in 
the exchequer, nor the means of raising one.f The tenth 
penny had been long virtually extinct, and was soon to be 
tbrmally abolished. Confiscation had ceased to afford a 
permanent revenue, and the estates obstinately refused to 
grant a dollar. Such was the condition to which the unre- 
lenting tyranny and the financial experiments of Alva had 
reduced Ihe country. 

It was therefore obvious to Bequesens that it would be 
useful at the moment to hold out hopes of pardon and re- 
conciliation. He saw, what he had not at first com pre-' 
bended, and what few bigoted supporters of ahsolutism in 
any age have ever comprehended, that national enthusiasm, 
when profound and general, makes a rebellion more expen- 
sive to the despot than to the insurgents. “Before my 
arrival,” wrote the Grand Commander to his sovereign, “ I 
did not miderstand how the rebels could maintain such 
considerable fleets, wdiile your Majesty could not support a 
single one. It appears, however, that men who are fighting 
for their lives, their firesides, their property, and their false 
religion, for their own cause, in short, are contented to re- 
ceive rations only, without receiving pay.”I The moral 
which the new Governor drew from his correct diagnosis of 
the prevailing disorder was, not that this national enthu- 
siasm should be respected, but that it should be deceived. 
He deceived no one but himself, however. He censured 
Hoircarmes and Bomero for their intermeddling, hut held 
out hopes of a general pacification. § He repudiated die 
idea of any reconciliation between the King and the Prince 
of Orange, but proposed at the same time a settlement of 
the revolt. II He had not yet learned that the revolt and 
William of Orange were one. Although the Prince himself 
had repeatedly offered to withdraw for ever from the coun- 
try, if his absence would expedite a settlement satisfactory 
to the provinces, there was not a patriot in the Hetherlands 
who could contemplate his departure without despah\ 
Moreover, they all knew better than did Bequesens, the 

* HtimUoldt. Essai sur la Nouvella Espagne, iii. 428 (ed. 2n{l). 

t Letter of Req;Uesens, Correspoadance do Philippe II., ii. 1285. 

t Correspondaiice do Philippe IL, ii. 1291. 

§ Ibid., iL 1293. lima. 

If Oorrespondance da Guillaume le Tacit., 394—400. 
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inevita’ble result of tlie pacific measures wliicli had been 
daily foreshadoY-ed. 

The appointment of the Grand Commander Y"as in truth 
a desperate attemj)t to deceive the Netheiianders. He ap- 
proved distinctly and heartily of Alva’s policy, -i' but vo’ote 
to the King that it was desirable to amuse the people with 
the idea of another and a milder scheme. He affected to 
believe, and p)erhaps really did believe, that the nation 
would accept the destruction of all their institutions, pro- 
vided that penitent heretics were allowed to be reconciled 
to the Mother Church, and obstinate ones permitted to go 
into perpetual exile, taking with them a small portion of 
their worldly goods. Eor being willing to make this last 
and almost incredible concession, he begged pardon sin- 
cerely of the King. If censurable, he ought not, he thought, 
to be too severely blamed, for his loyalty xvas known. The 
world was aware how often he had risked his life for his 
Majesty, and how gladly and how many more times he was 
ready to risk it in future. In his opinion, religion had, 
after all, but very little to do with the troubles, and so he 
confidentially informed his sovereign. Egmont and Horn 
had died Catholics, the people did not rise to assist the 
Prince’s invasion in 1568, and the new religion ^vas only a 
lever by which a few artful demagogues had attempted to 
overthrow the King’s authority.]* 

Such views as these revealed the measures of the new 
Governor’s capacity. The people had really refused to rise 
in 1568, not because they were without sympathy for Orange, 
but because they were paralyzed by their fear of Alva. Since 
those days, however, the new religion had increased and 
multiplied everywhere, in the blood which had rained upon 
it. It was now difficult to find a Catholic in Holland and 
Heiand, who was not a government agent. J Yet the Grand 
Commander persuaded himself that religion had little or 
nothing to do with the state of the* Netherlands. Nothing 
more was necessary, he thought, or affected to think, in 
order to restore tranquillity, than once more to spread the 
net of a general amnesty. 

The Duke of Alva knew better. ■ That functionary, with 

* Letter of Eequesens, Corresporidance do Philippe II., ii. 1291. — “ A mi 
parecer ha tenido mneha razon,” etc. etc. 

t Lettei" of P^equesens. Correspondance do Philippe II., ii. 1293. 
t Letter of Prince of Orange, 28th Septemheiv 11174, in Groen v. Prinst., 
Archives, t. 73. 
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whoiH, before liis departure from the provinces, Eequesens 
had been commanded to confer, distinctly stated his opinion 
that there was no use of talking about pardon. Brutally, 
hut candidly, he maintained that there was nothing to be 
done but to continue the process of extermination. It was 
necessary, he said, to reduce the country to a dead level of 
unresisting misery, before an act of oblivion could be se- 
curely laid down as the foundation of a new and permanent 
order of society.*'^’ He had already given his advice to his Ma- 
jesty, that every tovm in the country should be burned to 
the ground, except those which could be permanently occu- 
pied by the royal troops. The King, however, in his access 
of clemency at the appointment of a ne'w administration, in- 
structed the Grand Commander not to resort to this measure 
unless it should hecome strictly necessary.]' Such were the 
opposite opinions of the old and new Governors with regard 
to the pardon. The learned Viglius sided with Alva, 
although manifestly against his will. “ It is both the 
Duke s opinion and my own,” wTote the Commander, “ that 
Yiglius does not dare to express his real opinion, and that 
he is secretly desirous of an arrangement with the rebels.]; 
With a good deal of inconsistency, the Governor was 
offended, not only with those who opposed his plans, but 
with those who favored them. He was angry with Yiglius, 
who, at least nominally, disapproved of the pardon, and 
with Noircarmes, Aerschot, and others, who manifested a 
wish for a pacification. Of the chief characteristic ascribed to 
the people by Julius Cmsar, namely, that they forgot neither 
favors nor injuries, the second half only, in the Grand 
Commanders opinion, had been retained. Not only did 
they never forget injuries, but their memory, said he, was -so 
good that they recollected many which they had never re- 
ceived. § 

On tlie whole, however, in the embarrassed condition of 
affairs, and while waiting for further supplies, the Com- 
mander was secretly disposed to try the effect of a pardon. 
The object was to deceive the people and to gain time ; for 
there was no intention of conceding liberty of conscience, 
of withdraAving foreign troops, or of assembling the statcs- 
general. It was, however, not possible to apply these hy- 
pocritical measures of conciliation immediately. The wur 

Correspondance do Philippe 1293. f Ibid., ii. 1287- 
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was ill full career and could not be arrested even in that 
•wintry season. The patriots held Mondragoii closely be- 
sieged in Middelbiirg/^' tlie last point in the Isle of Wal- 
cheren which held for the King. There \vas a considerable 
treasure in money and merchandize shut up in that city ; 
and, moreover, so deserving and distinguished an officer as 
Mondragon could not be abandoned to his fate. At the 
same time, famine was pressing him sorely, and, by the 
end of the year, garrison and townspeople had nothing but 
rats, mice, dogs, cats, and such repulsive substitutes for 
food, to support life withaLf It was necessary to take im- 
mediate measures to relieve the place. 

On the other hand, the situation of the patriots was not 
very encouraging. Their superiority on the sea ^vas un- 
cpiestionable, for the Hollanders and Zelanders were the 
best sailors in the world, and they asked of their country 
no payment for their blood but thanks. The land forces, 
however, were usually mercenaries, who were apt to mutiny 
at the commencement of an action if, as was too often the 
case, their wages could not be paid. Holland was entirely 
cut in twain by the loss of Harlem and the leaguer of Ley- 
den, no communication between the dissevered portions 
being possible, except with difficulty and danger.t The 
estates, although they had done much for the cause, and were 
prepared to do much more, were too apt to wrangle about 
economical details. They irritated the Prince of Orange by 
buxteringabout subsidies to a degree which he could hardly 
brook. § He had strong hopes from Trance. Louis of 
Nassau had held secret interviews with the Duke of Alencoii 
and the Duke of Anjou, now King of Poland, at Slamont. jj 
Alencon had assured him secretly, affectionately, and 
warmly, that he would be as sincere a friend to the cause, 
as w-ere his two royal brothers. The Count had even re- 
ceived one hundred thousand livres in hand, as an earnest 
of the favorable intentions of Trance, II and was now busily 
engaged, at the instance of the Prince, in levying an army 

Bor, vii. 479. Mctcron, r. SS. ■ 

t Letter of De la Klimdcrin feroen y. Priust., Arclavcs, etc., iv, 307, 30S. 

X Bor, vii. 47S. 

§ Bor, Yii, Kluit, Hist. Hull. Staatsreg., tL, Hoofdst. aiul Bijiage, L 
401—415. 

11 Groeii y. Prinst., iy. 263— 278. De Thou, t. yii. vii. 2$— 37. Hooid, 
EX. 343, 344. 
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ill Germany for the relief of Leyden and the rest of Hol- 
land, ivhile William, on his part, was omitting nothing, 
wdiether by representations to the estates or by secret fo- 
reign missions and correspondence, to further the cause of 
the suffering country. 

At the same time, the Prince dreaded the effect of the 
promised pardon. He had reason to he distrustful of the 
general temper of the nation when a man like Saiiite Alde- 
gonde, the enlightened patriot and his own tried friend, was 
influenced, by the discouraging and dangerous position in 
which he found himself, to abandon the high ground upon 
which they had both so long and so firmly stood. Sainte 
Aklegonde had been held a strict pidsoner since his capture 
at Maeslandsluis, at the close of Alva’s administratioiLf It 
w^as, no doubt, a predicament attended with much keen suf- 
fering and positive danger. It had hitherto been the 
xmiform policy of the government to kill all prisoners, of 
wdiatever rank. Accordingly, some had been drowned, 
some had been hanged, some beheaded, some poisoned in 
their dungeons — all had been murdered. This had been 
Alva’s course. The Grand Commander also highly ap- 
proved of the system, but the capture of Count Bossu by 
the patriots had necessitated a suspension of such rigor. § 
It was certain that Bossu ’s head would fall as soon as Sainte 
Aldegonde’s, the Prince having expressly warned the go- 
vernment of this inevitable result. IJ Kotwithstaiiding that 
security, however, for his eventual restoration to liberty, a 
Netherland rebel in a Spanish jmison could hardly feel 
himself at ease. There were so many foot-marks into the 
cave and not a single one coming forth. Yet it was not 
singular, however, that the Prince should read with regret 
the somewhat insincere casuistry with which Sainte Aide- 
gonde sought to persuade himself and his fellow-conn try- 
men that a reconciliation with the monarch was desirable, 
even upon umvorthy terms. He wais somewhat shocked 
that so valiant and eloquent a supporter of the Ivefonnatioii 
should coolly express his opinion that the King would proba- 
bly refuse liberty of conscience to the Ketherlaiiders, but 
would, no doubt, peimit heretics to go into banishment. 

Bor, viii. 479, 4S8, 400. Ho6fa,,ix. 334, 344. 

■t Bor, Yii. 481, 482. Arclims efc CJorrespondanco, iv, 237. 
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“ Perhaps, after we have gone into exile,” added Salute Alde- 
goiide, almost with baseness, “ Ood may give us an oppor- 
tunity of doing siicii good service to the King, that he will 
lend us a more favorable ear, and, peradventure, permit our 
return to the country. 

The most pressing matter, upon the Grand Commander’s 
arrival, was obviously to relieve the city of Middelburg. 
Mondragon, after so staunch a defence, would soon be 
obliged to capitulate, unless he should promptly receive 
supplies. Eequesens, accordingly, collected seventy-five 
ships at Bergen-op-Zoom, which were placed nominally 
under the command of Admiral de Giimes, but in reality 
under that of Julian Ptomero. Another fleet of thirty vessels 
had been assembled . at. Antwei’p mider Sancho d’Aviia. 
Both, amply freighted with provisions, were destined to 
make their way to Middelbtirg by the two different pas- 
sages of the Honde and the Eastern Scheld.f On the 
other hand, the Prince of Orange had repaired to Flushing 
to superintend the operations of Admiral Boisot, who 
already, ill obedience to Ms orders, had got a powerful 
squadron in readiness at that place. Late in January, 1574, 
I) ’Avila arrived in the neighborhood of Flushing, where he 
awaited the arrival of Eomero’s fleet. United, the two com- 
manders were to make a deteimined attempt to reinforce 
the starving city of Middelburg. | At the same time, 
Governor Eequesens made his appearance in f erson at 
Bergen-op-Zoom to expedite the departure of the stronger 
fleet, § hut it was not the intention of the Prince of Orange 
to allow this expedition to save the city. The Spanish 
generals, however valiant, were to learn that their genius 
was not amphibious, and that the Beggars of the Sea wei’e 
still invincible on their own element, even if their brethren 
of the land had occasionally quailed. 

Admiral Boisot’s fleet had already moved up the Scheld 
and taken a position nearly opposite to Bergen-op-Zoom. || 
On the 90th of January the Prince of Orange, embarking 
from Zierick Zee, came to make them a visit before the im- 
pending action. His galley, conspicuous for its elegant 

* Seo tiie letter of Sainto Aldegondo, in Con* * * § espondanee de Guillanme le* 
Taeit., iii. 78, etscq. 

t Bor, vii. 479, Hoofd, is. 335. 3deteren, v, 88. 

t Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, uM sup. 
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decorations, was exposed for some time to tlie artillery of 
tlie fort, but providentially escaped miliarmed. He assem- 
bled all tbe officers of Iris armada, and, in brief but eloquent 
language, reminded them how necessary it was to the salva- 
tion of the whole country that they should prevent the city 
of Middelburg — the key to the whole of Zeland, already 
upon the point of falling into the hands of the patriots-— 
from being now wrested from their grasp. On the sea. at 
least, the Hollanders and Zelanders wnre at home. The 
officers and men, with one accord, rent the air with their 
cheers. They swore that they would shed every drop of 
blood in tlreir veins but they would sustain the Prince and 
tbe country ; and they solemnly vowed not only to serve, if 
necessary, without 'wages, but to sacrifice all that they . pos- 
sessed in the world rather than abandon the cause of their 
fatherland. Having by his presence and his language 
aroused their valor to so high a pitch of enthusiasm, the 
Prince departed for Delft, to make arrangements to drive the 
Spaniards from the siege of Leyden, f 

On the ‘29th of January, the fleet of Eomero sailed from 
Bergen, disposed in three divisions, each numbering 
twenty -five vessels of different sizes. As the Grand Com- 
mander stood on the dyke of Schakerloo to witness the de- 
parture, a general salute was fired by the fleet in his honor, 
but with most unfortunate augury. The discharge, by 
some accident, set fire to tbe magazines of one of the ships, 
which blew up with a terrible explosion, every soul on 
board perishing. The expedition, nevertheless, continued 
its way. Opposite Romerswael, the fleet of Boisot awaited 
them, drawn up in battle array. J As an indication of the 
spirit which animated this hardy race, it may be mentioned 
that Sehot, captain of the flag-ship, had been left on shore, 
dying of a p)estilential fever. Admiral Boisot had appointed 
a Flushinger, Klaaf Klaafzoon, in his place. Just before 
the action, however, Scliot, “ scarcely able to blow a feather 
from his mouth,” staggered on board his ship, and claimed 

* Letter of Be la Klutider in Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iv. 307. — 
* Tenement encoiiragea Ics soldats quo tons d^ino ineme voix respondiront 
qtt*Us ^toient prets d’assister h son Bjacc. Jnsqnes h la demifere gontto de leur 
sang, et qne pins tot quo d’ahaadoimer la cause, ayineroiont niicixb: do servir 
tin an sans recevoir maille, voire h, enohanger tout ce qu’ils ont en ce mondc.” 

t Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iv. 247, et seq. 
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the command.’^ There was no disputing a precedeiiev 
which he had risen from his death-bed to vindicate. There 
^yas, however, a short discussion, as the enemy’s fleet ap- 
proached, between these rival captains regarding the manner 
in which the Spaniards should be received. Kiaafzoon was 
of opinion that most of the men should go below till after 
the enemy’s first discharge. Schot insisted that all should 
remain on deck, ready to grapple with the Spanish fleet, and 
to board them without the least delay. The sentiment of 
Schot prevailed, and all hands stood on deck, ready with 
boarding-pikes and grappling-irons. f 

The first division of Eomero came nearer, and delivered 
its first broadside, when Schot and Kiaafzoon both fell 
mortally wounded. Admiral Boisot lost an eye, | and 
many officers and sailors in the other vessels were killed or 
■wounded. This was, however, the first and last of the 
cannonading. As many of Eomero ’s vessels as could be 
grappled with in the narrow estuary found themselves 
locked in close embrace with their enemies. A murder- 
ous hand-to-hand conflict succeeded. Battle-axe, boarding- 
pike, pistol, and dagger were the weapons. Every man 
who yielded himself a prisoner was instantly stabbed and 
tossed into the sea by the remorseless Zelanders. Fighting 
only to kill, and not to plimcler, they did not even stop to 
take the gold chains which many Spaniards wore on 
their necks. It had, however, been obvious from the be- 
ginning that the Spanish fleet were not likely to achieve 
that triumph over the patriots •which was necessary before 
they could relieve Middelburg, The battle continued a 
little longer ; but after fifteen ships had been taken and 
twelve hundred royalists slain, the remainder of the enemy’s 
fleet retreated into Bergen. § Eomero himself, whose ship 
had grounded, sprang out of a port-hole and swam ashore, 
followed by such of his men as were able to imitate him. 
He landed at the veiy feet of the Grand Commander, who, 
wet and cold, had been standing all day upon the dyke of 
Schakeiioo, in the midst of a pouring rain, only to witness 
the total defeat of his armada at last. |1 I told your ex- 
cellency,” said Eomero, coolly, as he climbed, all dripping, 

Hoofd, ix. 336. — “ Zoo iiaast als by eon vecler vanden mondt blaazca kan 
qnam met nocli ungenesen lickaam woeder t* selieep.” 
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on the bank, ‘‘ tlmt I was a land-figliter, and not a sailor. If 
yon were to give me the command of a hundred fleets, I 
believe that none of them Avould fare better than this has 
done.”t- The Govern or and his discomfited, but philosophi- 
cal lieutenant, then retm-ned to Bergen, and thence to 
Bmssels, acknowledging that the city of Middelburg must 
fall, while Sancho d’Avila, hearing of the disaster which had 
befallen his countrymen, brought his fleet, with the greatest 
expedition, back to Antwerp . Thus the gallant Mon dragon 
was abandoned to his fate, t 

That fate could no longer be protracted. The city of 
Middelburg had reached and passed the starvation point. 
Still Mondragoii w^as detei'mined not to yield at discretion, 
although very willing to capitulate. The Prince of Orange, 
after tire victory of Bergen, was desirous of an uncondi- 
tional surrender, believing it to be his right, and knowing 
that he could not be supposed capable of practising upon 
Middelburg the vengeance which , had been wreaked on 
Naarden, Zutphen, and Harlem. 'Mon dragon, however, 
swore that he would set Are to the city in twenty places, 
and perish with eveiy soldier and burgher in the flames to- 
gether, rather than abandon himself to the enemy's mercy 
The Prince knew that the brave Spaniard was entirely 
capable of executing his threat. He granted honorable 
conditions, which, on the 18 th February, were drawn up 
in five articles, and signed. § It was agreed that Mondragon 
and his troops should leave the place, with their arms, 
ammunition, and all their personal property. The citizens 
who remained were to take oath of fldelity to the Prince, 
as stadholder for bis Majesty, and were to pay besides a sub- 
sidy of three hundred thousand florins. Mondragon was, 
furthermore, to procure the discharge of Sainte Aldegoiide, 
and of four other prisoners of rank, or, failing in the 
attempt, was to return within two months, and constitute 
himself prisoner of war. The Catiaolic priests were to take 
away from the city none of their property but their clothes. i| 

-X- « YhlQ Escollencia bieii saMa quo yo no era marhiero sino infimte, no me 
entroguo mas armadas, porque si cieuto me diesse es do temer qne las pierda 
todas ” — Mendoza, xL 227. 

t Bor, viL 479 , 480. Metoren, v. 89., HooM, ix. 338. 
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In accordance with tills capitulation, Mondragon j and those 
who Avished to accompany him, left the city on the Slst of 
February, and AA’^ere conA^eyed to the Flemish shore at 
Neuz. It Avill be seen in the sequel that the Governor 
neither granted him the release of the five prisoners, nor 
permitted him to return, according to his parole. A few 
days afterAvards, the Prince entered the city, reorganized 
the magistracy, received the allegiance of the inhabitants, 
restored the ancient constitution, and liberally remitted 
two-thirds of the sum in aa^McIi they had been mulcted.^ 

The Spaniards had thus been successfully drwen from 
the Isle of Walcheren, leaAung the Hollanders and Ze- 
landers masters of the sea-coast. Smce the siege of Alk- 
maar had been raised, however, the enemy had remained 
Avithin the territory of Holland. Leyden Avas closely ii> 
A^ested, the country in a desperate condition, and all com- 
munication betAveen its different cities nearly suspended.! 
It was comparatwely easy for the Prince of Orange to 
equip and man his fleets. The genius and habits of the 
people made them at home upon the water, and inspired 
them AAith a feeling of superiority to their adA^ersaries. It 
Avas not so upon land. Strong to resist, patient to sutler, 
the Hollanders, although terrible in defence, had not the 
necessary discipline or experience to meet the A^eteran 
legions of Spain, Avith confidence, in the open field. To 
raise the siege of Leyden, the main reliance of the Prince 
was upon G omit Louis, who Avas again in Gl ermany. In 
the latter days of Alva’s administration, William had Avritten 
to his brothers, urging them speedily to arrange the de- 
tails of a campaign, of Avhich he forwarded them a sketch. | 
As soon as a sufficient force had been leAued in Germany, 
an attempt aA'ES to be made upon Maestricht. If that failed, 
Louis Avas to cross tlie Meuse, in the neighborhood of 
Stochem, make his Avay towards the Prince’s mvn city of 
G ertruidenberg, and thence make a junction Avith his 
brother in the neighborhood of Delft. They Avere then 
to take up a position together betAA^een, Harlem and Leyden. 
In that ease it seemed probable tliat the Spaniards would 
find themselves obliged to fight at a great disadvantage, or 
to abandon the country. In short," said the Prince, “ if 
this enterprise be arranged with due diligence and discre- 

* Bor, vii. 481. t IMd., vii. 47S. 
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tion, I hold it as the only certain means for putting a 
speedy end to the war, and for driving these devils of 
Spaniards out of the country, before the Duke of Alva has 
time to raise another army to support them.”'- 

In pursuance of this plan, Louis had been actively en- 
gaged all the eai'lier part of the winter in levying troops 
and raising supplies. He had been assisted by the French 
princes with considerable sums of money, as an earnest of 
what he was in future to expect from that source. Fie had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to effect the capture of 
Bequesens, on his “way to take the government of the Ne- 
therlands. He had then passed to the frontier of France, 
tvhere he had held his important interview with Catharine 
de Medici and the Duke of Anjou, then on the point of de- 
parture to ascend the throne of Poland. Fie had received 
liberal presents, and still more liberal promises, Anjou 
had assured him that he -would go as far as any of the Ger- 
man princes in rendering active and sincere assistance to 
the Protestant cause in the Netherlands. The Due 
d’Alen^on^ — soon, in his brothei^s absence, to succeed to 
the chieftainship of the new alliance between the poli- 
tiques” and the Huguenots — had also pressed his hand, 
whispering in his ear, as he did so, that the government of 
France no-w belonged to him, as it had recently done to 
Anjou, and that the Prince might reckon upon his friend- 
ship with entire security, f 

These fine words, which cost nothing when whispered 
in secret, were not destined to fructify into a very rich har- 
vest, for the mutual jealousy of France and England, lest 
either should acquire ascendancy in the Netherlands, made 
both governments prodigal of promises, while the common 
fear entertained by them of the power of Spain rendered 
both languid, insincere, and mischievous allies. Count 
John, however, was indefatigable in aiTanging the finances 
of the proposed expedition, and in levying contributions 
among his numerous relatives and allies in Germany, while 
Jjouis had profited by the occasion of Anjou’s passage into 
Poland, to acquire for himself two thousand German and 
French cavahy, who had served to escort that Prince, | and 
who, being now thrown out of employment, were glad to 

* ArcliivGs do la Maison d’Orango,, iw 246, 247, seq. 
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have a job offered them by a general who was thought to 
be in lunds. Another thousand of cavalry and six thou- 
sand foot were soon assembled/^^ from those ever-swarming 
nurseries of mercenary wmwiors, the smaller German states. 
With these, towards the end of February, Louis crossed 
the Eliine in a heavy snow-storm, and bent his course 
towards Maestricht. All the three brothers of the Prince 
accompanied this little army, besides Duke Christopher, 
son of the Elector Palatine, f 

Before the end of the month the army reached the Meuse, 
and encamped wdthin four miles of Maestricht, on the 
opposite side of the river. J The garrison, commanded by 
Montesdocca, was weak, but the news of warlike preparations 
in Germany had preceded the ariival of Count Louis. 
Eequesens, feeling the gravity of the occasion, had issued 
orders for an immediate levy of eight thousand cavalry in 
Germany, with a proportionate number of infantry. At 
the same time he had directed Don Bernaidino de Men- 
doza, with some companies of cavalry, then stationed in 
Breda, to throw himself without delay into Maestricht. 
Don Saiicho d’Avila was entrusted with the general care of 
resisting the hostile expedition. That general had forth- 
with collected all the troops which could be spared from 
every town where they were stationed, had strengthened 
the cities of Antwerp, Ghent, Nimwegen, and Valenciennes, 
where there were known to he many secret adherents of 
Orange; and with the remainder of his forces had put 
himself in motion, to oppose the entrance of Louis into 
Brabant, and his junction with his brother in Holland. 
Braccamonte had been despatched to Leyden, in order in- 
stantly to diw off the forces which w^ere besieging the city. 
Thus Louis had already effected something of importance 
by the veiy news of his apj) roach. § 

Meantime the Prince of Orange had raised six thousand 
infantry, whose rendezvous was the Isle of Bommel. He 
was disappointed at the paucity of the troops which Louis 
had been able to collect, hut he sent messengers imme- 
diately to him, with a statement of his own condition, and 

Metcrcn, v. 90. — Compare Bor, vii. 4S9 ; Meadoza, xi. 231, 

t Bor, vii. 489, 490. 

X Bor, vii. 490. Mendoza, xi. 231, 233. Archives ofc Corresponclance, iv. 
327. 

§ Mendoza, xi. 232, 233. Hoofd, ix. 344, Bor, vii. 488—490. Metcren, 
V, 90. 
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with d join Mm in the Isle of Boiimiel, as soon 

as MaestriGlit should be reduced. It was, however, not in 
the destiny of Louis to reduce Maestricht. His expedition 
had been marked with disaster from the beginning. A 
dark and threatening prophecy had, even before its com- 
mencement, enwrapped Louis, his brethren, and his little 
army, in a funeral pall. More than a thonsancl of his men 
had deserted before he reached the Meuse. When he en- 
camped, opposite Maestricht, he found the river neither 
frozen nor open, the ice obstructing the navigation, but 
being too Aveak for the weight of an army.'’^ While he was 
thus delayed and emharrassed, Mendoza arrived in the 
city with reinforcements. It seemed already necessary for 
Louis to abandon his hopes of Maestricht, but he was at 
least desirous of crossing the river in that neighborhood, 
in order to effect his junction with the Prince at the earliest 
possible moment. 'VWiile the stream w-as still encumbered 
with ice, however, the enemy removed all the boats. On 
the 3rd of March, Avila arrived with a large body of troops 
at Maestricht, and on tile 18th Mendoza crossed the river 
in the night, giving the patriots so SQYere eai enGamisada^ 
that seven hundred were killed, at the expense of only seven 
of his own party. Harassed, but not dispirited by these 
disasters, Louis broke up his camp on the ‘21st, and took a 
position farther down the river, at Fauquemont and Gulpen, 
castles in the Duchy of Limburg. On the 3rd of April, 
Braccamonte arrived at Maestricht, with twenty-five com- 
panies of Spaniards and three of cavalry, while on the same 
day Mondragon reached the scene of action with his six- 
teen companies of veterans, f 

It w’as now obvious to Louis, not only that he should not 
take Maestricht, but that his eventual junction with his 
brother was at least doubtful, every soldier who could pos- 
sibly be spared seeming in motion to oppose his progress. 
He was, to be sure, not yet outnumbered, but the enemy 
was increasing, and his own force diminishing daily. More- 
over, the Spaniards were highly disciplined and experienced 
troops; while his own soldiers were mercenaries, already 
clamorous and insubordinate, f On the 8th of April he 
again shifted his encampment, and took his course along 

Bor, vil. 490. Mendoza, xi. S33. 

' t Mendoza, xL Z34, 236, 237. Hoofd, ix. 346. Bor, vii. 490. 
i Meteren, v. 90, 91. 
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tlie right bank of the Meuse, between that river and the 
Bhine, in the direction of Nimwegen. Avila promptly 
decided to follow him, upon the opposite banks of the 
Meuse, intending to throw himself between Louis and the 
Prince of Orange, and by a rapid march to give the Count 
battle, before he could join his brother. On the 8th of 
April, at early dawn, Louis had left the neighborhood of 
Maestricht, t and on the IStli he encamped at the village of 
Mook, on the Meuse, near the confines of Cleves. I Sending 
out his scouts, he learned, to his vexation,, that the enemy 
had outmarched him, and were now within cannon-shot. 
On the IBtli, Avila had constructed a bridge of boats, over 
which he had effected the passage of the Meuse with his 
whole army,! so that on the Count’s arrival at Mook, he 
found the enemy facing him, on the same side of the river, 
and directly in his path. (I It was, therefore, obvious that, 
in this narrow space between the Waal and the Meuse, 
wdiere they were now all assembled, Louis must achieve a 
victory unaided, or ahan don his expedition, and leave the 
Plollanders to despair. He was distressed at tiie position 
in which he found himself, for he had hoped to reduce 
Maastricht, and to join his brother in Holland. Together, 
they could, at least, have expelled the Spaniards from that 
territory, in which case it w^as probable that a large part of 
the popidation in the different provinces would have risen. 
According to present aspects, the destiny of the country, for 
some time to come, was likely to hang upon the issue of a 
battle which he had not planned, and for which he was not 
fully prepared. Still he was not the man to be disheartened, 
nor had he ever possessed the courage to refuse a battle when 
offered. Upon this occasion, it would be difficult to retreat 
without disaster and disgrace, but it was equally difficult to 
achieve a victory. Thrust, as he was, like a wedge into 
the very heart of a hostile country, he was obliged to force 
his way through, or to remain in his enemy’s power. More- 
over, and worst of all, his troops were in a state of mutiny 
for their wages.f While he talked to them of honor, they 
howled to him for money. It was the custom of these 
mercenaries to mutiny on the eve of battle — of the Spaniards, 
after it had been fought. By the one course, a victory was 

* Bor, ■vii 490. t Mendoza, xi. 238. 

t Mendoza, xi. 239. Bor, vii, 490. § IMd.j Xi. 238, 239. 

|j Ilbid., vi. 239. Bor, vii. 490. Hoofd, ix. 347. *il Meteren, y. 91. 
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often lost which might have been achieved; bj the other, 
when won, it was rendered fruitless. 

Avila had chosen his place of battle with great shill. On 
the right hank of the Meuse, upon a narrow plain which 
spread from the river to a chain of hills within cannon-shot 
on the north, lay the little village of Mook.-i^ The Spanish 
general knew that his adversary had the superiority in 
cavalry, and that within this coin23ressed space it would not 
be possible to derive much advantage from the circum- 
stance. 

On the 14th, both armies were drawn up in battle array 
at earliest dawn, f Louis having strengthened his position 
by a deep trench, which extended from Mook where he had 
stationed ten com]Danies of infantry, which thus rested on 
the village and the river. Next came the bulk of his in- 
fantiy, disposed in a single square. On their right w^as 
his cavalry, arranged in four squadrons, as well as the 
narrow^ limits of the held would allow. A small portion of 
them, for w-ant of space, were stationed on the hill side. J 
Opposite, the forces of Don Sancho were drawn up 
in somewhat similar fashion. Twenty-hve companies of 
Spaniards were disposed in four bodies of pikemen and 
musketeers ; their right resting on the river. On their left 
was the cavalry, disposed by Mendoza in the form of a half- 
moon — the horns garnished by two small bodies of sharp- 
shooters, In the front ranks of the cavalry were the 
mounted carabineers of Schenck ; behind were the Spanish 
lancers. The village of Mook lay between the twn armies.§ 
The skirmishing began at early dawn, w^itli an attack 
upon the trench, and continued some hours, without bring- 
ing on a general engagement Towards ten o’clock. Count 
Louis became imt^atient. All the trumpets of the patriots 
now rang out a challenge to their adversaries, 1| and the 
Spaniards were just retmming the defiance, and preparing 
a general onset, when the Seigneur de Hierges and Baron 
Chevreaux arrived on the field. They brought with them 
a reinforcement of more than a thousand men, and the in- 
telligence that “Valdez was on his way with nearly five 

^ Mendoza, xi. 23£). Bontivoglio, vm. 142, 143. 

■f Mendoza, xi. 241. Bor, vii, 491. 

i Mendoza, xi. 239, 240. Beativoglxo, viii. 142, 143. Bor, Tii. 491, 492* 
i Mendoza, Bontivoglio, Bor, wM sup. Hoofd, ix, 347, 348. 

]| Mendozia, xi. 241. 
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tlioiisand more.'-' As he might he expected on the follow- 
iDg morning, a short deliberation was held as to the expe- 
diency of deferiing the action. Count Louis was at the 
head of six thousand foot and two thousand cavalry. Avila 
mustered only four thousand infantry and not quite a thou- 
sand horse, f This inferiority would be changed on the 
morrow into an overwhelming superiority. Meantime, it 
was well to remember the punishment endured by Arem- 
berg at Heiliger-Lee, for not wmtingtill Meghems arrival. 
This prudent counsel was, however, very generally scouted, 
and by none more loudly than by Hiei*ges and Chevreaux, 
who had brought the intelligence. It was thought that at 
this juncture nothing could be more indiscreet than discre- 
tion. They had a -wary and audacious general to deal with. 
While they were waiting for their reinforcements, he w’as 
quite capable of giving them the slip. He might thus effect 
the passage of the stream and that union with his brother 
which had been thus far so successfully prevented. This 
reasoning prevailed,! and the skirmishing at the trench 
\vas renewed with redoubled vigor, an additional foi^ce 
being sent against it. After a short and fierce struggle it 
was carried, and the Spaniards rushed into the village, but 
were soon dislodged by a larger detachment of infantry, 
which Count Louis sent to the rescue. § The battle no w’’ 
became general at this point. 

Nearly all the patriot infaiitiy were employed to defend 
the post ; nearly all the Spanish infantry w^ere ordered to 
assail it. The Spaniards, dropping on their knees, accord- 
ing to custom, said a Paternoster and an Ave hlaria, and 
then rushed, in mass, to the attack. After a short but 
sharp conflict, the trench was again carried, and the patriots 
completely routed. Upon this, Count Louis charged with 
all his cavalry upon the enemy’s horse, which had hitherto 
remained motionless. With the first shock the mounted 
arquebusiers of Schenk, constituting the vanguard, were 
broken, and fled in all directions. So great w^as their panic, 
as Louis drove tliem before him, that, they never stopped 
till they had swmm or been drowmed in the river, the sur- 
vivors carrying the news to Grave and to other cities that 

^ Mcnrloza, ixlji sup, Hoofd, ix. 348. 

t 3tI(indoza, xL 240. Bentivo8:Uo, viii. 1,41. 

t Hoofd, ix. 348. Beutivoglio, Mendoza, ixbi sup. Bor, vii. 491, 492. ,Ca- 
b.rera, x. 784, 785. § Mendoza, xL 242. Hoofd, 
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tlie royalists, liad been completely routed. .This was, bow-* 
ever, very far from the tratli. ■ The patriot cavidry,, in ostly 
carabineers, wheeled after the first discharge, and retired to 
reload their pieces, but before they were ready for another 
attack, the Spanish lances- and the. German black troopers,, 
who had all remained firm, set upon them with greirt spirit. 
A fierce, bloody, and confused action succeeded, in which 
the patriots w’ere completely overthrowii.f 

Count Louis, finding that the day w-as lost, and his army 
cut to pieces, rallied around him a little band of troopers, 
among whom were his brother, Count Henry, and Duke 
Christopher, and together tliey made a final and desperate 
charge.! It was the last that was ever seen of them on 
earth. They ail Avent ' down together, in the midst of the 
fight, and Avere never heard of more. The battle termi- 
nated, as usual in those conliicts of mutual hatred, in a 
horrible butchery, hardly any of the patriot army being Idft 
to tell the tale of their disaster. At least four thousand 
AA^ere killed, including those avIio were slain on the field, 
those Avho Avere suffocated in the marshes or the river, and 
those Avho Avere burned in the farm-houses Avhere they had 
taken refuge. ;j: It Avas uncertain AAdiich of those various 
modes of death had been the lot of Count Louis, his brother, 
and his friend. The mystery Avas ndver solved. They had, 
probably, all died on the field; but, stripped of their cloth- 
ing, Avith their faces trampled upon by the hoofs of horses, 
itwvas not possible to distinguish them from the less illus- 
trious dead. It Avas the opinion of many that they had 
been droAvned in the river; of others, that' they had been 
burned.§ There w^as a ABgue tale that Louis, bleeding but 

Mciulosa, XI, 2-12—^244. Hoofcl, \x. 350.- Motoroii, a’-. 01. 

f Tloai'd, ix. 350, 351. Mcndoxa, xi. 244. Bentivog'lio, viii. 145, 

t BeBtivoglio, Tiii. 145. — Compare Cabrera, x. J'Sl — 780 ; Momlcza, IToofd,. 
■abi lap. According to Mendoza, but forty of the Spanish army -^v-crc killed ; 
according to ilio Xhitob historians, about two hundred. 

§ Mcteren, v. 91, Bor, Adi. 491, 493. Hooid, Bentirogho, nbi .sup. The 
Walloon historian, occasionally cited in these pages, has a more suinruary 
manner of accounting for the fate of these distinguished personages. Accord- 
ing to his statement, the leaders of the Protestant forces dined and loade juerry 
at a convent in the neighborhood ..upon Good Friday, five days before the 
battle, using the sacramental chalices at flio banquet, and mixing consecrated 
wafers Avith tlioii* whic. As a punishment for this saorilcge, llie army was 
utterly overthro^vn, and the devil him&dt jlew away with the chlcytain^^ body 
and mul, 

** Circs Bien permit quo cinq jotns,apt*^s no restait de lenrs prmcipanlx ebefe 
tmgBOuivif; que plus cst, outre Ics corps morts plusieurs do ces seigneurs 
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not killed, liad struggled forth from the heap of corpses 
where lie had been thrown, had crept to the river-side, and, 
while washing his wounds, had been surprised , and butchered 
hj a party of rustics.'^' The story was not generally credited, 
hut no man knew, or w^as destined to learn, the truth. 

A dark and fatal termination to this last enterprise of 
Goiint Louis had been anticipated by many. In that super- 
stitious age, when emperors and princes daily investigated 
the future, by alchemy, by astrology, and by books of fate, 
filled with formuhe, as gravely and precisely set forth as al- 
gebraical equations ;t wdien men of every class, from monarch 
to peasant, implicitly believed in supernatural portents and 
prophecies, it was not singular that a somewhat striking ap- 
pearance, observed in the sky some weeks previously to the 
battle of Mookerhejde, sliGuld have inspired many persons 
with a shuddering sense of impending evil. 

Early in February five soldiers of the burgher guard at 
IT tree! it, being on their midnight watch, beheld m the sky 
above them the representation of a furious battle. The sky 
was extremely dark, except directly over their heads, wdiero, 
for a space equal in extent to the length of the city, and in 
breadth to that of an ordinary chamber, two armies, in battle 
array, were seen advancing upon each other. The one moved 
rapidly up from the north-west, with banners waving, spears 
hashing, trumpets sounding, accompanied by heavy artillery 
and by squadrons of cavalry. The other came slowly for- 
ward from the south-east, as if from an entrenched camp, to 
encounter tbeir assailants. There was a fierce action for a 
few moments, the shouts of the combatants, the heavy dis- 
charge of cannon, the rattle of musketry, the tramp of heavy- 
armed loot soldiers, the rush of cavalry, being distinct^ 
heard. The firmament trembled with the shock of the con- 

:roni o; y rctroiivys nonabstant toufce curiousc roclierclie ; h eeste cause Ton creui 
du eomenebement qne ils estoient escbtippcis, ctdcpiiis qiieils etuieiit eiuportdrf 
cn cor[>s ct en anio.” — lluiiOEi dc France,; MS., U. c. sxx. 

■' b'raucifc'ci Haraci Ann. Tinmilt, Belg*., iin 203, S&racla alludes to tlio 
story without confirming' it.— rviii. 383. , 

t The conjuring booka, in many folio volumes, containing tlie tables of 
wizard logariihins, l)y which Angiistns of Saxony was accustomed to steer ids 
coui-se upon the sea of life, and by the aid of which ho considered himsdf com- 
patesit to ascertiiin all future events, and their effect upon Ids destiny, may still 
be seen in the library of Dresden. No doubt the Elector consulted these tables 
most anxiously at tlic time when dount Louis and Buko Ghristophex’ were 
riUirehing towa,r<ls the Mouse. With still more intensity ho studied their com- 
binations when the projected marriage betvyeea the Prince of Orange and Char- 
lotte of Bourbon was first announced to him. 
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tending hosts, and ‘was lurid with the rapid discharges of 
their artillery. After a short, fierce engagement, the north- 
western army was beaten back in disorder, but rallied again, 
after a breathing time, formed again into solid column, and 
again advanced. Their foes, arrayed, as the witnesses af- 
firmed, in a square and closely-serried grove of spears and 
muskets, again awaited the attack. Once more the aerial co- 
horts closed upon each other, all the signs and sounds of a 
desperate encounter being distinctly recognized by the eager 
witnesses. The struggle seemed but short The lances of 
the south-eastern army seemed to snap “ like hemp-stalks,” 
while their firm columns all went down together in mass, 
beneath the onset of their enemies. The overthrow was 
complete, victors and vanquished had faded, the clear blue 
space, surrounded by black clouds, was empty, when sud- 
denly its whole extent, where the conflict had so lately raged, 
was streaked with blood, flowing athwart the sky in broad 
orimson streams ; nor was it till the five witnesses had fully 
watched and pondered over these portents that the vision 
entirely vanished.'!' 

So impressed were the grave magistrates of Utrecht with 
the account given next day by the sentinels, that a formal 
examination of tlie circumstances was made, the deposition 
of each witness, under oath, duly recorded,! and avast deal 
of consultation of soothsayers’ books and other auguries 
employed to elucidate the mystery. It was universally con- 
sidered typical of the anticipated battle between Count Louis 
and the Spaniards. When, therefore, it was known that the 
patriots, moving from the south-east, had arrived at Mooker- 
heyde, and that their adversaries, crossing the Bleuse at Grave, 
had advanced upon them from the north-west, the result of 
the battle was considered inevitable ; the phantom battle of 
Utrecht its infallible precursor. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Vague rumors of the catastrophe bad spread far and wide. 
It was soon certain that Louis had been defeated, but, for a 
long time, conflicting reports were in circulation as to the 
fate of the leaders. The Prince of Orange, meanwhile, 
passed days of intense anxiety, expecting hourly to hear 
from his brothers, listening to dark rumors, which he refused 

^ Bor, vii. 492. 

t Ibid. Hoofd also relates the stoi^, promising that lie could hardly omit 
doing 80 , since the magistrates of Dtreoht considored the sxxbject worthy of a 
formal iftveBtigation. — ix, 302. 
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to credit and could not contradict, and writing letters day 
after day, long after the eyes which should have read the 
friendly missives w^ei'e closed.'^ 

The victory of the King’s army at Mooherheyde had been 
rendered comparatively barren by the mutiny which broke 
forth the day after the battle, f Three years’ pay were due 
to the Spanish troops, and it was not surprising that upon 
this occasion one of those x^eriodic rebellions should break 
forth, by which the royal cause was frequently so much 
weakened, and the royal governors so intolerably perplexed. 
These mutinies \vere of almost regular occurrence, and at- 
tended by as regular a series of phenomena. The Spanish 
troox)s, living so far from their own country, but surrounded 
by their %vomen, and constantly increasing swarms of chil- 
dren, constituted a locomotive city of considerable popula- 
tion, permanently established on a foreign soil It was a 
city walled in by bayonets, and still further isolated from 
the peox3le around by the impassable moat of mutual hatred. 
It was a city obeying the articles of war, governed by des- 
potic authority, and yet occasionally revealing, in full force, 
the irrepressible democratic element. At periods which 
could almost be calculated, the military populace were wont 
to rise upon the privileged classes, to deprive them of office 
and liberty, and to set up in their x^lace commanders of 
their own election, A governor-in-chief, a sergeant-major, 
a board of councillors, and various other functionaries, were 
chosen by acclamation and universal suffrage. The Eietto, 
or chief officer thus appointed, was clothed with supreme 
power, but forbidden to exercise it. He was surrounded by 
councillors, who watched his every motion, read all his cor- 
respondence, and assisted at all his conferences, while the 
councillors were themselves narrowly w'atched by the com- 
monalty. These movements were, however, in general, 
marked by the most exemplary order. Anarchy became a 
S 3 '\stem of government ,* rebellion enacted and enforced the 
strictest rules of discipline ; theft, drunkenness, violence to 
w^ornen, were severely punished. I As soon as the mutiny 

* Arcliives et CoxTCspoudance, iv. 372. 

f Bor, vii. 401, et seq. Keteren, v. 91. Hoofd, is. 352 — 359. Mendoza, 
xi. xii. 24G, 247. Bentivoglio, viii. 146—149. Tiie account given by the last- 
moiitioned 'historian is tlie clearest and most elegantly- written aceonnt of this 
mutiny which exists. As a specimen of a system, from which, many important 
consequences were destined to flow at difiex'cnt periods, tlie subject demands 
especial attention. t Bentivogiio, viii. 147. 
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broke forth, the first object was to take possession of the 
nearest city, where the Eletto was usually established in 
the Town House, and the soldiery quartered upon the citi- 
zens. hlothing in the shape of food or lodging was too 
good for these marauders. Men who had lived for years 
on camp rations— coarse knaves who had held the plough 
till compelled to handle the musket— now slept in fine linen, 
and demanded from the trembling burghers the daiii ties t 
viands. They ate the land bare, like a swarm of locusts. 

“ Chickens and partridges,” says the thrifly chronicler of 
Antwerp, “ capons and pheasants, hares and rabbits, two 
kinds of wines ;— for sauces, capers and olives, citrons and 
oranges, spices and sweatmeats ; wheaten bread for their 
dogs, and even wine, to wash the feet of their horses — 
such wns the entertainment demanded and obtained by the 
mutinous troops. They were very willin g both to enj oy the 
luxury of this forage, and to induce the citizens, from weari- 
ness of affording compelled hospitality, to submit to a 
taxation by which the military claims might be liquidated. 

A city thus occupied was at the mercy of a foreign sol- 
diery, which had renounced all auiliority hut that of self- 
imposed laws. The King’s officers were degraded, perhaps 
murdered; while those chosen to supply their places had 
•only a nominal control. The Eletto, day by day, proclaimed 
from the balcony of the Town House the latest rules and re- 
gulations. If satisiactory, there was a clamor of applause ; 
U objectionable, they were rejected with a tempest of hisses, 
with discharges of musketry. The Eletto did not govern ; 
lie was a dictator who could not dictate, but could only 
register decrees. If too honest, too firm, or too dull lor 
his place, ho was deprived of bis office and sometimes of 
liis life. Another ivas chosen in his room, often to suc- 
ceeded by a series of others, destined to the same 
Such were the main characteristics of those form i liable 
mutinies, the result of the unthriftiness and dishonesty by 
which the soldiery engaged in these interminable hostilities 
ivere deprived of their dearly-earned wages. The exiumse 
of the ivar was bad enough at best, hut wlien it is reiuem- 
hered that of three or four dollars sent from Spain, or con- 
tributed by the provinces, for the support of the army, 
hardly one reached the pockets of the soldier, f the Ifigbtiul 
, * Hetew, v, 303. 

f Eea^ieseus to Philip. CoXTesiJoiatlaaeo de Pbilippo IB, ii. 1202, p. 457. 
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expenditure whidi took place maj be imagined. It was not 
surprising that so much peculation should engender revolt. 

. The mutiny which broke out after ■ the defeat .of 'Goiiiit 
/Lbiiis was marked with the most xoronpunced and inflamma- 
tory of these symptoms. Three years’ pay was due: to the 
Spaniards, who, having just achieved a signal victory, were 
disposed to reap its fruits, by fair means or by force. On 
receiving nothing but promises, in answer to their clamor- 
ous demands, they mutinied to a man, and crossed the 
Meuse to Grave, whence, after accomplishing' the usual 
elections, they took their course to x^ntwerp. Being in sucdi 
strong force, they determined to strike at the capital. Ru- 
mor iiew before them, Ghampagny, brother of Granvelle, 
and royal governor of the city, wrote in haste to apprise 
Eequesens of the approaching danger. The Grand Oom- 
inaiider, attended only by Yiteili, repaired instantly to Ant- 
werp. Ghampagny advised throwing Tip a breastwork with 
bales of merchandize, upon the esplanade, between the 
citadel and the town,! for it was at this point, where the 
connectionbetweenthefortiiicatioiis of the castle and those 
of the city had never been thoroughly conipleted, I that the 
invasion might be expected. Eequesens hesitated. He 
trembled at a condict with his own soldiery. If successfiil, 
he could only be so by trampling upon* the flower of his 
army. If defeated, what would become of the King’s au- 
thority, with rebellious troops triiimpliant in rebellious pro- 
vinces ? Sorely perplexed, the Commander could think of 
no expedient. Not knowing what to do, he did nothing. 
In the meantime, Ghampagny, who felt himself odious to 
the soldiery, retreated to the New-town, and barricaded him- 
self, with a few follov/ers, in the house of the Baltic mer- 
chants. § 

On the ‘2Gth of April, the mutinous troops, in perfect ordei% 
marched into tlio city, effecting their entrance precisely at 
the weak point where they had been expected. Numbering 
at least three thousand, they encamped on the esplanade, 
where Eequesens appeared before them alone on horseback, 
and made them an oration. . They listened with composure, 
but answered briefly ancVwith one accoi’d, “ Dineros y non 
palabras,” dollars not speeclies. Eequesens promised pro- 

* r^Ieiidoza, Ruiitivoglio, Boi% HooM, Metercn, ulbi sup. 

t Boi% vii. 49 B t Beiitivoglio, Bor, Mcteren, ct al, 

§ “ Oubtorsfo Hms,” — ^Bor, vii. 494. Meteron. HoolU. 
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fasely, Mt the time was past for promises. Hard silver / 

dollars would alone content an army which, after three years \ 

of bloodshed and starvation, had at last taken the law into J 

their own hands. Bequesens withdrew to consult the Broad | 

Council of the city. He was without money himself, but 
he demanded four hundred thousand crowns of the city.-'' 

This -was at first refused, hut the troops knew the strength 
of their position, for these mutinies were never repressed, 
and rarely punished. On this occasion the Commander 
was afraid to employ force, and the burghers, after the army 
had been quartered upon them for a time, would gladly pay 
a heavy ransom to be rid of their odious and expensive ^ 

guests. The mutineers, foreseeing that the work might 
last a few weeks, and determined to proceed leisurely, took 
possession of the great square. The Eletto, with his staff 
of councillors, was quartei^ed in the Town House, while the 
soldiers distributed themselves among the houses of the 
most Opulent citizens, no one escaping a billet who was rich 
enough to receive such company ; bishop or burgomaster, 
margrave or merchant, f The most famoiis kitchens were 
naturally the most eagerly sought, and sumptuous apart- 
ments , luxurious dishes, delicate wdnes, were daily demanded. 

The hmghers dared not refuse. | 

The six hundred Walloons, who had been previously 
quartered in the city, were expelled, and for many days the 
mutiny reigned paramount. Day after day the magistracy, 
the heads of guilds, all the representatives of the citizens, 
were assembled in the Broad Council. The Governor- 
General insisted on his demand of four hundred thousand 
crowms, representing, with gi'eat justice, that the mutineers , 

w^ould remain in the city until they had eaten and drunk to 
that amount, and that there would still be the arrearages, 
for which the city would be obliged to raise the funds. On 
the 9th of May, the authorities made an offer, which was 
duly communicated to the Eletto. That functionary stood 
forth on a window-sill of the Town House, and addressed 
the soldiery. He informed them that the Grand Com- 
mander proposed to pay ten months’ arrears in cash, live 
months’ in silks and woollen cloths, and the balance in pro- 

* Meteren, v. 92. Hoofd, Box', nisi sup. 

t Bor, vii. 494, 495. HooM. Metereu. 

i Meteren, v. 92. Boi‘, vii. 404, 495. Hoofd, is. 355, 356. Bentivoglio, 
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mises, to be fulfilled within a few days/^ The terms \vere 
not considered satisfactory, and w^ere received with groans 
of derision. The Bletto, on the contrary, declared them 
very liberal, and reminded the soldiers of the perilous con- 
dition in which they stood, guilty to a man of high treason, 
with a rope round every neck. It was well worth their 
while to accept the offer made them, together with the abso- 
lute pardon for the past, by which it was accompanied. 
For himself, he washed his hands of the consequences if 
the offer were rejected. The soldiers answered by deposing 
the Eletto, and choosing another in his room.f 

Three days after, a mutiny broke out in the citadel — an 
unexampled occurrence.]; The rebels ordered Sancho 
d’ Avila, the commandant, to deliver the keys of the for- 
tress. He refused to surrender them but with his life. 
They then contented themselves with compelling his lieu- 
tenant to leave the citadel, and with sending their Eletto to 
confer with the Grand Commander, as well as with the 
Eletto of the army. After accomplishing his mission, he 
returned, accompanied by Cliiappin Vitelli, as envoy of the 
Governor- General. No sooner, however, had the Eletto 
setjbot on the drawbridge than he was attacked by Ensign 
Salvatierra of the Spanish garrison, who stabbed him to the 
heart and threw him into the moat. The ensign, who was 
reiiowmed in the army for his ferocious courage, and who 
wore embroidered upon his trunk hose the inscription, “El 
castigador de los Flamencos, ”§ then rushed upon the ser- 
geant-major of the mutineers, despatched him in the same 
way, and tossed him likewise into the moat.|j These pre- 
liminaries being settled, a satisfactory arrangement was ne- 
gotiated between Yitelli and the rebellious garrison. Par- 
don for the past, and payment upon the same terms as those 
off’ered in the city, Avere accepted, and the mutiny of the cita- 
del was quelled. IF It was, however, necessary that Salvatierra 
should conceal himself for a long time, to escape being torn 
to pieces by the incensed soldiery. 

Meantime, affairs in the city were more difficult to adjust. 
The mutineers raised an altar of chests and bales upon the 
public square, and celebrated mass under the open sky, 

* Bor, Metoren, Hoofd, iibi sup. d* Hoofd, ix. 359, 

t ‘‘ Los soldat-los del Castillo se amotmaroin, alteracion rpac jauias ha heeho 
la nacion Espailola, hallandose en Castillo.” — Mendoza, xii. 247. 

§ Metercn, v. 93. Hoofd, ix. 35&i ‘‘The chastiser of the Flemings.” 

il Mendoza, Meteren^ Hoofd. ^ Ibid. 
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solemnly swearing to be true to each other to the last.'*' 
The scenes of carousing and merry-m akin g were renewed 
at the expense of the citizens, who were again exposed to 
nightly alarms from the boisterous mirth and ceaseless mis- 
chief-making of the soldiers. Before the end of the moiitli, 
the Broad Council, exhausted by the incubus whicli had 
afflicted them so many \veeks, acceded to the demand of 
Bequeseiis. The four hundred thousand crowns were fur- 
nished, the Grand Commander accepting tlmm as a loan, 
and giving in return bonds duly signed and countersigned, 
together with a mortgage upon all the royal domains.f The 
citizens received the documents, as a matter of form, but 
they had handled such securities before, and valueil them 
but slightly; The mutineers now agreed to settle widi the 
Governor-General, on condition of receiving all their wages, 
either in cash or cloth, together with a solemn promise of 
pardon for all their acts of insubordination. This pledge 
was formally rendered, wdtii appropriate religious ceremo- 
nies, by Eequesens, in the cathedral. ; The payments were 
made directly afterwards, and a great banquet was Iield on 
the same day, by the whole mass of the soldiery, to ceiebrate 
the event. The feast took place on the place of the Ivlere, 
and wars a scene of furious revelry. ' The soldiers, moro 
thoughtless than children, had arrayed themselves in ex- 
temporaneous costumes, cut from the cloth which tljcy had 
at last received in payment of their sufferings and their 
blood. Broadcloths, silks, satins, and gold-embroidered 
brocades, worthy of a queen’s w^ardrobe, w^ere liung in fan- 
tastic drapery around the sinewy forms and bronzed laces 
of the soldiery, who, the day before, had bseii cloihed in 
rags. The mirth was uproarious ; and scarce ^vas the ])an- 
quet finished before every drum-head became a g:immg- 
table, around which gathered groups eager to sacrifice in a 
moment their dearly-bought goid.| 

The fortunate or, the prudent had not yet succeeded in 
entirely 2)lundering their companions, when the distant 
, booming of cannon was heard from the river. Insiaiitly, 
accoutred as they were, in their holiday and fantastic cos- 
tumes, the soldiers, no longer mutinous, were sumnioued 
from banquet and gaming-table, and were ordfured Ibitli 
upon the dykes. The paUiot^ Admiral Boisot, who had so 

Hoofd, ix, t Bor, vi,l 49 fi 4:'5. 

t Beativoglio, viii. 149, ' ^ | Hoofd, ix. 359, 3G0. 
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recently defeated the fleet of Bergen, under tlie eyes of the 
Grand Gommander, had nnexpectedly sailed up the Scheld, 
determined to destroy the fleet of Antwerp, Avhich iipon 
that occasion had escaped. Between the forts of Lillo and 
Callao, he met with twenty-two vessels under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Haemstede. After a short and sharp action, 
he was completely victorious. Fourteen of the enemy’s 
ships were burned or sunk, with all their crews, and Ad- 
miral Haemstede wms taken prisoner. The soldiers opened 
a ivarm fire of musketry upon Boisot from the dyke, to 
which he responded with his cannon. The distance of the 
combatants, however, made the action unimportant, and the 
patriots retired down the river, after achieving a complete 
victory. The Grand Commander was further than ever 
from obtaining that foothold on the sea, -which, as he had 
informed his sovereign, was the only means by which the 
Netherlands could be reduced. 

Bor, vii. 495, 40G. Hoofd, ix. B59, 360, Bentlroglio, viii. 149. Letter 
of the Prince of Orange, in Archwss, etc,, v, 11, 12. 
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First siege of Leyden — Commeneement of tiae second— Description of tlie city— 
Preparations for defence— Letters of Orange — Act of amnesty Issued by Ec- 
qnesens — Its conditions — Its reception by tbe Hollanders — Correspondence 
Of tbe Glippers— Sorties and fierce combats beneath the walls of Leyden— 
Position of tbe Prince— His project of relief— Magnanimity of tbe people— 
Breaking of tbe dykes— -Emotions in tbe city and tbe besieging camp — Letter 
of tbe estates of Holland — Dangerous illness of tbe Prince — The “ wild Zo- 
landers — Admiral Boisot commences bis voyage — Sanguinary combat on tbe 
Land-Scbeiding — Occupation of that dyke and of the Green Way — Pauses 
and progress of the fiotilla — Tbe Prince visits the fleet — Horrible sufferings 
in the city — Speech of Van dor Werf— Heroism of tbe inhabitants — Tbe Ad- 
miral’s letters — The storm — Advance of Boisot — Laminen fortress — An anx- 
ious night — Midnight retreat of tbe Spaniards — Tbe Admiral enters the city 
— Thanksgiving in tbe great church — The Prince in Leyden — Parting words 
of Valdez— Mutiny — Leyden University founded — Tbe charter — Inaugura- 
tion ceremonies. 

The invasion of Louis of Nassau had, as already stated, 
effected the I'aising of the first siege of Leyden. That 
leaguer had lasted from the 31st of October, 1573, to the 
2 1st of March, 1574,’^ when the soldiers were summoned 
away to defend the frontier. By an extraordinary and cul- 
pable carelessness, the citizens, neglecting the advice of the 
Prince, had not taken advantage of the breathing time thus 
afforded them to victual the city and strengthen the gar- 
rison.f They seemed to reckon more confidently upon the 
success of Count Louis than he had even done himself ; 
for it was very probable that, in case of his defeat, the siege 
wouid be instantly resumed. This natural result was not 
long in following the battle of Mookerheyde. * 

On the 26th of May, Valdez reappeared before the place, 
at the head of eight thousand Walloons and Germans,! and 
Leyden was now destined to pass through a fiery ordeal. 
This city was one of the most beautiful in the Netherlands. 
Placed in the midst of broad and fruitful pastures, which 
had been reclaimed by tbe hand of industry from the bottom 
of tbe sea, it was fringed with smiling villages, blooming 
gardens, fruitful orchards. The ancient and, at last, de- 
crepit Bhine, flowing languidly towards its sandy death-bed, 
had been multiplied into innumerable artificial currents, by 

* Bor, vii. 502, f Bor, vii. 502, X Ibid., 504. 
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wliicli the city was completely interlaced. These watery streets 
were shaded by lime-trees, poplars, and willows, and crossed 
by one hundred and forty-hve bridges, mostly of hammered 
Stone. The houses were elegant, the squares and streets 
spacious, airy, and clean, the chui’ches and public edifices 
imposing, wdiile the whole aspect of the place suggested 
thrift, industry, and comfort. Upon an artificial elevation, 
in the centre of the city, rose a ruined tower of unknown 
antiquity. By some it was considered to he of Eomaii 
origin, wliile others preferred to regard it as a work of 
the Anglo-Saxon Heiigist raised to commemorate his con- 
quest of England.'''* Surrounded by fruit-trees, and over- 
grown in the centre with oaks, it afforded, from its moulder- 
ing battlements, a charming prospect over a wide expanse 
of level country, with the spires of neighboring cities rising 
in every direction. It w^as from tins commanding height, 
during the long and terrible summer days wiiicli w’-ere ap- 
proaching, that many an eye was to be strained anxiously 
seaward, watching if yet the ocean had began to roll over 
the land. 

Valdez lost no time in securing himself in the possession 
of Maeslandsluis, Vlaardingen, and the Hague. Five hun- 
dred English, under command of Colonel Edwmxl Ches- 
ter, abandoned the fortress of Valkenburg, and fled to- 
wards Leyden. Eefused admittance by the citizens, who 
now% with reason, distrusted them, they surrendered to 
Valdez, andw^ere afteiwvards sent back to England.f In the 
course of a few" days, Leyden was thoroughly invested, no 
less than sixty-tw"o i^edoubts, some of them having remained 
un destroyed from the previous siege, now girdling the city, 
while the besiegers already numbered nearly eight thousand, 
a force to be daily increased. On the other hand, there 
were no troops in the town, save a small corps of “ free- 

Guicciardini, Descript. Holl. ct Zelaiidiaj. Bor, vii. 502, Bentivoglio, 
vin, 151. 

‘‘ Putatur Engistus Biitanno 
Orbe I'cdux posiiisse victor,” etc. etc., 

;aeeordiiig to tlie celebrated poem of John Van der Does, tlie accomplished and 
valiant Commandant of the city. The tower, which is doubtless a Eoinan one, 
presents, at tlie present day, almost precisely the same appearance as that 
described by the contemporaneous historians of the siege. The verses of the 
Commandant show the opinion, that the A.nglo-Saxoii' conquerors of Britain 
went from Holland, to liave been a common one in the sixteenth century. 

t Mendoza, X:ii. 251, who says that the lives of these English prisoners wore 
spared at his express solicitation. He was at that juncture sent by the Grand 
Commander on a mission to Queen Elizabeth, and obtained this boon of his 
superior as a personal favor to himself. 
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booters/’ 3 ncl five companies of the btirgiier guard. eJolin 
¥aii der Does, Seigneur of Nordwyck, a geBtlemaii of dis- 
tinguished family, but still more distinguished for his learn- 
ing, his poetical genius, and his valor, had accepted the, 
office of military command ant. -i' 

The main reliance of the city, under God, was on the 
stout hearts of its inhabitants within the walls, and on the 
sleepless energy of William the Silent without. The Prince, 
hastening to comfort and encourage the citizens, althoughlie 
had been justly irritated by their negligence in having 
omitted to provide more sufficiently against the emergency 
while there had yet been time,t how reminded them that 
they vvere not about to contend for themselves alone, but 
that the fate of their country and of unborn generations 
would, in all human probability, depend on the issue about 
to be tried* Eternal glory would be their portion if they 
manifested a courage worthy of their race and of the sacred 
cause of religion and liberty. lie implored them to hold 
out at least three months, assuring them that he would, 
within that time, devise the means of their deliverance.:!: 
The citizens responded, courageously and confidently, to 
these missives, and assured the Prince of their firm con- 
fidence in their own fortitude and his exertions.§ 

It was now thought expedient to publish the amnesty 
which had been so long in j^reparation, and this time the 
trap was more' liberally baited. The pardon, which had, 
passed the seals upon the 8th of March, was formally 
issued by the Grand Commander on the Gth of June. || 
By the temis of this document the King invited all his 
erring and repentant subjects to return to his arms, and to 
accept a full forgiveness for their past offences, upon the 
sole condition that they should once more throw them- 
selves upon the bosom of the Mother Church. There 
were but few exceptions to the amnesty, a small number of 
individuals, all mentioned by name, being alone excluded ; ^i' 
but although these tepas were ample, the act was liable to 

Hoofd, ix. 362, Bor, -vii. 505, Ouicdardini. — “Jamim Bcaistaii, viram 
nobilem, Toptircliam Nordo^icentiBi, utraqtic lingiia doctitjsimiini, ot poctaui 
egreginm.”' — Desc. HolL, ed. nsa., 238, 239. Juan Buso, Scfior de Nortwyck 

— gen til poeta eti la liatinaJ-— Mendoza, xii. 264. “ Giovanni Bonza 

poeta nobile di qnol temp) no oomponimonti latini c molto noTbile ancora per 
quality di sangue o per altro prerogative di inento.” — Bentivoglio, viii. 163. 
t xirtiMvos et CoiTcspondanoe', y; 19. 

% Letter of Orange in Bor, Tii. B05. § Ibid. Hoofd, ix, 363, 364. 

11 Bor, vii. 510. Meteren, v. 93. Hoofd, ir. 368. 

The pardon is given in full by Boi^ vii 510^ — 513. 
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a few stem,, objections. It was easier now' for.tlie IIol- 
landers ..to. go .to their graves than to- mass,, for .the contest,, 
in its progress, had now entirely assumed . the aspect of a 
religious war. Instead of a limited number of heretics in 
a state which, although constitutional, was Catholic, there 
was now hardly a Papist to be found among the natives. 
To accept the pardon then was to concede the vietoiy, and 
the Hollanders had not yet discovered that they were con- 
quered. They were resolved, too, not only to be conquered, 
hut aiiniliilated, before the Boman Church should be re- 
established on their soil, to the entire exclusion of the 
Eeformed worship. They responded with steadfast en- 
tliusiasiii to the sentiment expressed by the Prince of 
Orange, after the second siege of Leyden had been com- 
menced; “As long as there is a living man left in the 
country, we will contend for our liberty and our religion.”*^ 
The single condition of the amnesty assumed, in a phrase, 
what Spain had fruitlessly striven to establish by a hundred 
battles, and’ the Hollanders had not faced their enemy on 
land and sea for seven years to succumb to a phrase at last. 

For a moment the Prince had feared lest the pardon 
might produce some effect upon men wearied by inter- 
minable suffering, but the event proved him wrong. It 
was received with universal and absolute contempt. ISlo 
man came forward to take advantage of its conditions, save- 
one brewer in Utrecht, and the son of a refugee pedlar 
from Leyden. ‘With these exceptions, the only ones re- 
corded, Holland remained deaf to the royal voice, f The 
city of Leyden was equally cold to the messages of mercy 
which were especially addressed to its population by Valdez 
and Ills agents. Certain Netherlanders, belonging to the 
lung’s party, and familiarly called “ Clippers,” despatched 
from the camp many letters to their rebellious acquaintances 
in tile city. In these? epistles the citizens of Leyden Avere 
urgently and even pathetically exhorted to submission by 
their loyal brethren, and were implored “ to take pity upon 
their poor old fathers, their daughters, and their wives.” 
But tlie burghers of Leyden thought that the best pity 
which they could show to those poor old Hthers, daughters, 
and AvivGS, was to keep them from th^ clutches of the 

* Commo anssi do nostro costel noits sommes icy rcsolixz do no quitter la 
deffenso do sa Farollo et do nostro jusqiies an deniicr lioinine,” — Ar- 

,,cliives do la Maison d'Orangc, v. 27'* f Bor, vii. 5i6‘. 
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Spaialsli soldiery ; so they made no answer to the Glippers, 
save by this single line, which they wrote on a sheet of 
paper, and forwarded, like a letter, to Valdez: 


Fistula dulce cauit, volucrem cum deeipit aiiceps.” 

According to the advice early given by the Prince of 
Orange, the citizen had taken an account of their provisions 
of all kinds, including the live stock. By the end of June 
the city was placed on a strict allowance of food, all the 
provisions heing purchased by the authorities at an equit- 
able price. Half a pound of meat and half a pound of 
bread was allotted to a fuil-grown man, and to the rest a 
due proportion. The city being strictly invested, no com- 
munication, save by carrier pigeons, and by a few swift and 
skilful messengers, called jumpers, was possible. Sorties 
and fierce combats were, however, of daily occurrence, and 
a handsome bounty was offered to any man who brou<^ht 
into the city gates the head of a Spaniard* The reward 
was paid many times, but the population was becomino- so 
excited and* so apt, that the authorities felt it dangeroiis to 
permit the continuance of these conhicts. Lest the city, 
little by little, should lose its few disciplined defenders, it 
was now proclaimed, by sound of church bell, that in future 
no man should leave the gates, f 

The Prince had his head-quarters at Delft and at Botter- 
dam. Between those two cities, an important fortress 
called Polderwaert, secured him in the control of the alluvial 
quadrangle, watered on two sides by the Yssel and the 
Meuse. On the 29th June, the Spaniards, feeling its value, 
had made an unsuccessful effort to carry this fort by storm! 
They had been beaten off, with the loss of several hundred 
men, the Prince remaining in possession of the position, 
from which alone he could hope to relieve Leyden, | He 
still held in his hand the keys with which he could unlock 
the ocean gates and let the waters in upon the land, and he 
had long been convinced that nothing could save the citv 

* J;in Fruytiers. Corte Bescliryvinglie vim cler stronglie Bolegerinniie en 

wondcbacrlijcke Verlossinge der stadt Leyden met byroegliiim- «fi 3 dor 

Brieveii die an de van dor Stadt gescbreven aijn.—Ghedraokt tot i>elf/ a i> 
1577. This contemporary and very rare volume is much the best aiitiioritv 
for the details of the memorablo siege which it dcsciibes. It was the main 
source of the historian Pieter Bor., Compare Meteren, v. 94. Hoofd x 304 
t Jan Fruytiers. Bor, m 653. Meteren, v. Hoofd, ix, 366*. ^ 

t Bor, vii, 548. 
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but to break the dykes. Leyden was not upon the sea, but 
he could send the sea to Leyden, although an army fit to 
encounter the besieging force under Valdez could not be 
levied. The battle of Mookerheyde had, for the present, 
quite settled the question of land relief, but it was possible 
to besiege the besiegers with the waves of the ocean. The 
Spaniards occupied the coast from the ‘Hague to Vlaar- 
dingen, but the dykes along the Meuse and Yssel were in 
possession of the Prince. He determined that these should 
be pierced, while, at the same time, the great sluices at 
Botterdam, Schiedam, and Delftshaven should be opened.^ 
The damage to the fields, villages, and growing crops 
would be enormous, but he telt that no other course could 
rescue Leyden, and with it the whole of Holland, from 
destruction. His clear expositions and impassioned elo- 
quence at last overcame all resistance. By the middle of 
July the estates fully consented to his plan, and its execu- 
tion was immediately undertaken. “ Better a drowned land 
than a lost land,”'j* cried the patriots, with enthusiasm, as 
they devoted their fertile fields to desolation. The enter- 
prise for restoring their territory, for a season, to the waves, 
from which it had been so patiently rescued, was conducted 
with as much regularity as if it had been a profitable under- 
taking. A capital was formally subscribed, for ■#hich a 
certain number of bonds were issued, payable at a long 
date.]; In addition to this preliminary fund, a monthly 
allowance of forty-five guldens was voted by the estates, 
until the work should he completed, and a large sum was 
contributed by the ladies of the land, who freely famished 
their plate, jewelry, and costly furniture to the furtherance 
of the scheme. § 

Meantime, Valdez, on the 30th July, issued most urgent 
and ample, offers of pardon to the citizens, if they would 
consent to open their gates and accept the King’s authority; 
but his overtures were received with silent contempt, not- 
■withs tan ding that the population were already approaching 
the starvation point. Although not yet fully informed of 
the active measures taken by the Prince, yet they still chose 
to rely upon his energy and their own fortitude, leather 

* Bor, yH. 54S. Metcren, v. 94. Hoofd, is. 370. 

t “ Licver bedorven dau verloreu land.” — Fruytiers, 16. Metcren, Hoofd, 
nbi Slip. 

t Bor, vii. 549. Hoofd, is. 370, 371. ' § Hoofd, is. 370. 
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than upon the honeyed words which had formerly heeii heard 
at the gates of Harlem and of Naardeii. On the Brd of 
August, the Prince, accompanied by Paul Buys, chief of 
the commission appointed to execute the enterprise, went 
in person along the Yssel, as far as Kappelle, and sixper- 
in tended the rupture of the dykes in sixteen ])laces. The 
gales at Schiedam and Botterdam w^ere opened, and the 
ocean began to pour otrer the land, While waiting for the 
waters to rise, provisions were rapidly collected, according 
to an edict of the Prince, in all the principal towns of the 
neighboidiood, and some two hundred vessels, of various 
sizes, had also been got ready at Botterdam, Pelfthaven, 
and other ports. 

The citizens of Leyden were, however, already becoming* 
impatient, for their bread rvas gone, and of its substitute, 
malt cake, they had but slender provision. On the P2th 
of August they received a letter from the Prince, encou- 
raging them to resistance, and assuring them of a speedy 
relief, and on the 21st they addressed a despatch to him in 
reply, stating that they had now Miilled their original pro- 
mise, for they had held out two months with food, and 
another month without food, f If not soon assisted, human 
strength could do no more ; their malt cake would last but 
four Ays, and after that was gone, there was nothing left 
but starvation. Upon the same clay, hoAvever, they received 
a letter, dictated by the Prince, who now lay in bed at Bot- 
terdam with a violent fever, assuring them that the dykes 
were all pierced, and that the water was rising upon the 

Land-sebeiding,” the great outward barrier -which sepa- 
rated the city from the sea. He said nothing, however, of 
his own illness, which would have cast a deep shadow over 
the joy which now broke forth among the burghers.; 

The letter -was read publicly in the market-place, and 
to increase the cheerfulness, Burgomaster Yan der Werf, 
knowing the sensibility of his countrymen to music, or<lered 
the city musicians to perambulate the streets, pdaying 
lively melodies and martial airs. Salvos of cannon xvere 
likewise bred, and the starving city for a brief sx)ace put on 

* Jan Frnytiers. Bor, V3% B49, 550. Iloofd, iis. 371. 

t Te weteu, de eerste twe inaaeadern mot brood, en do derdo maend met 
arraoede.” — Jan Fruyiiem. 

X Letter of FL de and K. Brnnynolo to Count Jolm of Hassan, in 

■Arebiw do k Maison d'Ox'ang'o, v.'. Bor, vii 530. 
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tbe aspect of a liolidaj, xQueli to tile astoiiisliioeiit of the 
"besieging forces, who were not yet aware of the Prince’s 
efibrts. They perceived very soon, however, as the water 
everywhere about Leyden had risen to the depth of ten 
inches, that they -stood in a perilous position. It wvas no 
trilling danger to be thus attacked by the waves of the 
ocean, which seemed about to obey with docility the com- 
inaricl of William the Silent. Yaidez became anxious and 
uncomfortable at the strange aspect of affairs; for the be- 
sieging army was now in its turn beleaguered, and by a 
stronger power thaii man’s. He consulted with the most 
experienced of his officers, with the country people, with 
the most distinguished among the Glippers, and derived 
encouragement from their views concerning the Prince's 
plan, They pronounced it, utterly futile and hopeless. 
The Glippers knew the country well, and ridiculed the des- 
perate project in unmeasured terms. 

Even in the city itself, a dull distrust had succeeded to 
the first vivid gleam of hope, while the few royalists among 
the population boldly taunted their fellow-citizens to their 
faces with the absurd vision of relief which they had so 
fondly welcomed. “ Go up to the tower, ye Beggars,” was 
the Irequent and taunting cry, “ go up to the tower, and 
tell us if ye can see the ocean coming over the dry land to 
your relief and <lay after day they did go up to the 
ancient tower of llengist, with heavy heart and anxious 
eye, watching, hoping, praying, fearing, and at last almost 
despairing of relief by God or man. On the STtli they ad- 
dressed a desponding letter to tlie estates, complaining that 
the city had been forgotten in its utmost need, and on the 
same day a prompt and waim-hearted reply \vas received, 
in which the citizens were assured that every human effort 
was to he made for their relief. “ Pi,ather,”said the estates, 
‘‘Avill "we see our wffiole land and all our possessions peiish 
in the waves, than forsake thee, Leyden. We know full 
well, moreover, that with Leyden, all Holland must perish 
also.” They excused themselves for not having more fre- 
quently written, upon the ground that the whole maiitige- 
ment of the measures for their relief had been entrusted to 

Iloofd, ix, 372. Boi*, vii. 551- 

t “ Gaet eii op dcu toron gy Geuskens cti slot liofc Maeswatar te gemoot,’* 
■etc. ete. — Jau Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 551. Hoofd, is. 374. 
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fhe Prince, by whom alone all the details had been adnii- 
nistered, and all the correspondence conducted.* 

® of the Pidnce had, meanwhile, reached its 

height. He lay at Eotterdam, utterly prostrate in body, 
and with mind agitated nearly to delirium, by the perpetual 
and almost unassisted schemes which he was constructing. 
Belief, not only for Leyden, but for the .whole country, now 
apparently sinking into the abyss, was the vision which he 
pursued as he tossed upon his restless couch. Never was 
illness more unseasonable. His attendants were in despair, 
for it was necessary that his mind should for a time be spared 
the agitation of business. The physicians who attended 
him agreed, as to his disorder, only in this, that it was the 
result of mental fatigue and melancholy, and could be cured 
only by removing all distoessing and perplexing subjects 
from his thoughts ; but all the physicians in the w^orld could 
not have succeeded in turning his attention for an instant 
from the great cause of his countiy. Leyden lay, as it were, 
anxious and despairing at his feet, and it was impossible for 
him to close his ears to her cry. Therefore, from his sick 
bed he continued to dictate -words of counsel and encourage- 
ment to the city; to Admiral Boisot, commanding the fleet, 
minute directions and precautions, f Towards the end of 
August a vague report had found its way into his sick 
chamber that Leyden had fallen, and although he refused 
to credit the tale, yet it served to harass his mind, and to 
heighten fever. Cornelius van Mierop, Eeceiver-General 
of Holland, had occasion to visit him at Eotterdam, and 
strange to relate, found the house almost deserted. Pene- 
trating, unattended, to the Prince’s bed-chamber, he found 
him lying quite alone- Inquiring what had become of all 
his attendants, he was answered by the Prince, in a very 
feeble voice, that he had sent them all away. The Eeceiver- 
General seems, from this, to have rather hastily arrived at 
the conclusion that the Prince’s disorder w’-as the pest, and 
that his servants and friends had all deserted him from 
cowardice.^ This was very far from being the case. His 

* Sec the letter in Bor, vii. 561, 552. 

t Letters of N. Bruiiynok, Arch, et Correspond., t. 39, 46. Bor, 
561,552. ' 

t Bor, vii. 551. Hoofd, ix. 372, 373, — Such was the information given by 
Mm to the historian Box*, whose account is followed hy Hoofd and others. TIj^ 
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private secretary and liis maitre d’hotel watclied, day and 
night, by his couch, and the best physicians of the city 
were in constant attendance. By a singular accident, all 
had been despatched on different errands, at the express 
desire of their master, but there had never been a suspicion 
that his disorder was the pest, or pestilential. Nerves of 
steel and a frame of adamant could alone have resisted the 
constant anxiety and the consuming fatigue to which lie 
had so long been exposed. His illness had been aggra- 
vated by the rumor of Leyden’s fall, a fiction which Corne- 
lius Mierop was now enabled ffatly to contradict. The 
Prince began to mend from that hour. By the end of the 
first W'eek of September, he wrote a long letter to his bro- 
ther, assuring him of his convalescence, and exj)ressing, as 
usual, a calm confidence in the divine decrees — “ God will 
ordain for me,” said he, all which is necessary for my good 
and my salvation. He will load me with no more afflictions 
than the fragility of this nature can sustain.”-' 

The preparations for the relief of Leyden, which, not- 
withstanding his exertions, had grown slack during his 
sickness, w’ere now vigorously resumed. On the Ist of 
Sei^tember, Admiral Boisot arrived out of Zeland wdtli a 
small number of vessels, and with eight hundred veteran 
sailors. A wild and ferocious crew were those eight hun- 
dred Zelanders. Scarred, hacked, and even maimed, in 
the unceasing conflicts in which their lives had passed; 
wearing crescents in their caps, with the inscription, “ Ba- 
ther Turkish than Popish ; ” renowned far and wide, as 
much for their ferocity as for their nautical skill ; the ap- 
pearance of these wdldest of the “ Sea-beggars ” %vas both 
eccentric and tenific. They were known never to give nor 
to take quarter, for they went to mortal combat only, and 
had sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, neither king, 
kaiser, nor pope, should they fall into their power.]* 

More than two hundred vessels had been now assembled, 
carrying generally ten pieces of cannon, with from ten to 
eighteen oars, and manned with twenty-five hundred vete- 

lottcrs of Secretary Bninynck and of Nnyulicm prove, ou tlie contrary, the 
solicitude with which tlio Prince was attended in his illness.— Archives cfc 
Coiwespondance, v. 38 — 56. 

Archives ct Correspondance, etc., 53. 

t Liever Tarx dan Pans.”— Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 552. Hoofd, ix, 374, 
Mctoren, v. 94. 
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rans, experienced both on land and water,* The work was 
now undertaken in earnest. The distance from Leyden, to 
the outer d^’ke, over whose ruins the ocean had already 
been admitted, was nearly fifteen miles. This reclaimed 
territory, however, was not maintained against the ^ea by 
these external barriers alone. The flotilla made its rvay 
with ease to the Land-scheiding, a strong dyke within five 
miles of Leyden, but here its progress was arrested, f The 
approach to the city was surrounded by many strong ram- 
parts, one within the other, by which it was defended 
against its ancient enemy, the ocean, precisely like the 
circumvallations by means of which it \vas now assailed by 
its more recent enemy, the Spaniard. To enable the fleet, 
however, to sail over the land, it w’as necessary to break 
through this two-fold series of defences. BetAveen the Land- 
scheiding and Leyden ■were severed dykes, which kept out 
the w^ater ; upon the level territory, thus encircled, wv*.re 
many villages, together wdth a chain of sixty-two forts, wliich 
completely occupied the land. All these villages and Ibr- 
ti’esses were held by the veteran troops of the King ; the 
besieging force being about four times as strong as that 
•which W' as coming to the rescue. 

The Prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, 
which w'as still one-and-a-half foot above water, sliould be 
taken possession of, at every hazard. On the night of the 
10th and 11th of September thiswTcS accomplished, by sur- 
prise, and in a masterly manner, § The few*' Spaniards who 
had been stationed upon the dyke wnre all despatched or 
driven off, and the patriots fortified themselves upon it, 
wdtbout the loss of a man. As the day clawmedtbe Spaniard.s 
sav the fatal error which they had committed in leaving 
this bulwark so freely defended, and from two villages 
which stood close to the dyke, the troops no\v mdied in 
considerable force to recover what they had lost. A hot 
action succeeded, but. the patriots had too securely esta- 
blished themselves. They completely defeated tbe enemy, 
who retired, leaving hundreds of dead on tbe field, and the 
patriots in comx>lete possession of the Land-sclK3iding\ -j 
This first action w^as sanguinaiy and desperate. It gave an 

* MetereTi,v, 04. Bor,vii552; . j" Bor, v!L 652-— 554. noof.jpx. 375* 

% The (irniy of Valdes jiunidiorecl at least 10,000. — Hoof.l, ix. SS7 
3m Fniytiers. — Cam|mre Bor, vii, 554. Hoofd, ix. 375, 

a Bor, vii, 554. Hoofd, is. 375^ 376. 
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earnest of wliat these people, who came to relieve their 
hrethren, bj sacrificing their property and their lives, were 
determined to effect. It gave a revolting proof, too,* of the 
intense hatred which . nerved their arms.. ^ M , Zelancler, 
having struck down a Spaniard on the dyke, knelt on his 
bleeding enemy, tore his heart from his bosom, fastened 
his teeth in it for an instant, and then threw it to a dog, 
with the exclamation, “ ’Tis too bitter.”’^" The Spanish 
heart was, how^evei% rescued, and kept for years, with the 
iiiarks of the soldier’s teeth upon it, f a sad testimonial of 
the ferocity engendered by this war lor national existence. 

The great dyke having been thus occupied, no time vras 
lost in breaking it through in several places, a work which 
was accomplished under the very eyes of the enemy. The 
fleet sailed through the gaps but, after their passage had 
been effected in good order, the Admiral found, to his sur- 
prise, that it was not the only rampart to be carried. The 
Prince had been informed, by those who claimed to know 
the country, that, when once the Land-sclieiding had been 
passed, the Avater Avould hood the countiy as far as Leyclen, 
but the “ Greenwvay,” another long dyke, three-quarters of 
a mile further inward, now rose at least a foot above the 
W'ater, to oppose their fuither progress. Fortunately, by a 
second and still more culpable carelessness, this dyke had 
])een left by the Spaniards in as unprotected a state as the 
first had been. Promptly and audaciously Admiral Boisot 
took possession of this barrier also, levelled it in many 
places, and brought his flotilla, in triumph, over its ruins. 
Again, however, he Avas doomed to disappointment. A, 
large mere, called the Fresli-Avater Lake, Avas known to ex- 
tend itself directly in his path about midAvay between the 
Land-scheiding and the city. To this piece of Avater, into 
wiiieli lie expected to have instantly floated, bis only pas- 
sage lay tlirough one deep canal. The sea Avbich had tiiiis 
for borne him on, now diffusing itself over a very Avide sur- 
face, and under the inffuence of an adverse Avind, had be- 
come too sIialioAV for his ships. The canal alone Avas deep 

" Bor, vii. 554. Motcmi, Y, 94. Hcofd, ix. 370. 

t “ Bit gtibetcu liovtc met (leu fekeiieu clei* tanden is Immeii Belf clacr ua 
van veie luBvamligc luideu gesiea oia 'xyn cltier lui ook, coinige curaiiiia 
uitgegeveu/’ etc. — Bor, vii. 554. • . 

One of tlic ‘‘'carmina,’' thus alluded to by tbo bistoriau, was a Latin poem 
by Uu) Commandant Van der Does, in •whicb, tlie progress of tlio siego is 
described 'witli inucli spirit and elegance. 
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enoxigli, but it led directly towards a bridge, strongly occu- 
pied by tlie enemy. Hostile troops, moreover, to the 
amount of three thousand, occupied both sides of the canal/*' 
The bold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his pas- 
sage, if possible. Selecting a few of his strongest vessels, 
his heaviest artillery, and his bravest sailors, he led the van 
himself, in a desperate attempt to make his way to the mere. 
He opened a hot fire upon the bridge, then converted into a 
fortress, while his men engaged in hand-to-hand combat 
with a succession of skirmishers from the troops along the 
canal. After losing a few men, and ascertaining the im- 
pregnable position of the enemy, he was obliged to with- 
draw, defeated, and almost despairing, f 

A week had elapsed since the great djdce had been 
pierced, and the flotilla now lay motionless in shallow 
water, having accomplished less than two miles. The wind, 
too, was easterly, causing the sea rather to sink than to 
rise. Everything wore a gloomy aspect, when, fortunately, 
on the 3 <Sth, the wind shifted to the north-west, and for 
three days blew a gale. The waters rose rapidly, and before 
the second day was closed the armada was afloat again, 
Some fugitives from Zoetermeer village now arrived, and 
informed the Admiral that, by making a detour to the right, 
he could completely circumvent the bridge and the mere. 
They guided him, accordingly, to a comparatively low 
dyke, which led between the villages of Zoetermeer and 
Benthuyzen. A strong force of Spaniards was stationed 
in each place, hut, seized with, a panic, instead of sallying 
to defend the barrier, they fled inwardly towards Leyden, 
and halted at the village of North Aa.| It was natural 
that they should be amazed. Nothing is more appalling 
to the imagination than the rising ocean tide, when man 
feels himself within its power ; and here were the waters, 
hourly deepening and closing around them, devouring the 
earth beneath their feet, while on the waves rode a flotilla, 
manned by a determined race, whose courage and ferocity 
were known throughout the world. The Spanish soldiers, 
brave as they were on land, were not sailors, and in the 
naval contests which had taken place between them and 
the Hollanders had been almost invariably defeated. It 

Bor, vii. 555. Hoofd, tsr. 376. 
t Bor, Hoofd, nX)! sup.—- Cotnjmte Mendoza, xii. SCO — 2G2. 
t Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Moiidom, xii. 2C2* 
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was not surprising, in these amphibious skirmishes, where 
discipline was of little avail, and habitual audacity faltered 
at the vague dangers which encompassed them, that the 
foreign troops should lose their presence of mind. 

Three barriers, one within the other, had now been 
passed, and the flotilla, advancing with the advancing 
waves, and driving the enemy steadily before it, was draw- 
ing nearer to the beleaguered city. As one circle after 
•another was passed, the besieging army found itself com- 
pressed within a constantly contracting field. The “Ark 
of Delft,” an enormous vessel, with shot-proof bulwarks, 
< and moved by paddle-wheels'^ turned by a crank, now 

• arrived at Zoetermeer, and was soon followed by the whole 

fleet. After a brief delay, sufficient to allow the few re- 
maining villagers to escape, both Zoetermeer and Bent- 
: huyzen, with the fortifications, were set on fire, and aban- 

I doned to their fate. The blaze lighted up the desolate and 
watery waste around, and was seen at Leyden, where it was 
hailed as the beacon of hope. Without further impediment, 
the armada proceeded to North Aa, the enemy retreating 
from this position also, and flying to Zoeterwoude, a strongly- 
fortified village, but a mile and three quarters from the city 
j walls. It was now swarming with troops, for the hulk of 

I the besieging army had gradually been driven into a naiTOW 

; circle of forts, within the immediate neighborhood of Ley- 

1 den. Besides Zoeterwoude, the two posts where they were 

I principally established were Lanimen and Leyderdorp, each 

I within three hundred rods of the town. At Leyderdorp 

I 'were the head-quarters of Yaldez; Colonel Borgia com- 

J manded in the veiy strong fortress of Lammcn.f 
] The fleet was, however, delayed at North Aa by another 

I barrier, called the “Kirk- way.” The watex^s, too, spreading 

j once more over a wider space, and diminishing under an 

j east wind, which had again arisen, no longer permitted 

i their progress, so that very soon the whole armada was 

i stranded anew. The waters fell to the depth of nine 

; inches, while the vessels required eighteen and twenty. 

Day after day the fleet lay motionless upon the shal- 
;■ low sea. Oraiige, rising from his sick bed as soon as 

f he could stand, now came on board the fleet. His presence 

diffused universal joy ; his words inspired his desponding 

■ Jan Friiyticrs, Boi% vii. 556. Hoofd, is. 377. Mendoza, xii. 262. 

I t Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Meudom. 
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army witli fresli hope. . He- rebuked the impatient spirits' 
who, weary of their Gompulsory idleness, had sliowii symp- 
toms of iil-timed ferocity, and those eight hundred mad 
Zelanders, so frantic in their hatred to the foreigners, who 
had so long profaned their land, w^ere as docile as children 
to the Prince. He reconnoitred the whole ground, and 
issued orders for tlie immediate destruction of the Kirk- 
■way, the last important barrier which separated the fleet 
from Leyden. Then, after a long conference with Admiral * 
Boisot, he returned to Delft. 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. Tire 
burghers had been in a state of uncertainty for many days ; 
being aware that the fleet had set forth for their relief, 
but knowing full well the thousand obstacles u-hicli it had 
to surmount. They had guessed its progress by the illu- 
mination from the blazing villages ; they had heard its 
salvos of artillery, on its arrival at North Aa; but sineo then, 
all had been dark and mournful again, hope and fear, in 
sickening alternation, distracting every breast. They knew 
that the -wind was unfavorable, and at the da'wn of each 
day every eye Avas turned wistfully to the vanes of the 
steeples. So long as the easterly breeze prevailed, they 
felt, as they anxiously stood on towers and housetops, that 
they must look in vain for the welcome ocean. Yet, while 
thus patiently w^aiting, they were literally starving; for even 
the misery endured at Harlem had not reached that depth 
and intensity of agony to wdhch Leyden was now reduced. 
Bread, malt-cake, horseflesh, had entirely disappeared; 
dogs, cats, rats, and other vermin, were esteemed luxuries. 
A small number of cows, kept as long as possible for their 
milk, still remained; but a few were killed from day to clay, 
and distributed in minute proportions, hardly sufficient to 
support life among the famishing population. Starving 
wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where these 
cattle were slaughtered, contending for any morsel which 
might fall, and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran along the- 
pavenient ; while the hides, chopped and boiled, were 
greedily devoured. ’Women and children, all day long, 
were seen searching gutters and dunghills for morsels of 
food, wliich they disputed •fiercely with the famishing clogs. 
The green leaves -were shipped from the trees, every living 
herb was converted into human food, hut these expedients 
* Bor, i?ii 66C. Hoofd, is. 380. 
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could not avert starvation. The daily mortaliw vras fright- 
ful — iihknts starved to death on the maternal Ineasts, 
rvhich iknilne had lurched and withered; mothers dropped 
dead in the streets, with their dead children in their arms. 
In inariv a house the watchmen, in their rounds, found a 
rvhole feiiiily of corpses, father, mother, children, side hy 
side, for a disorder called the plague, naturally engendered 
of hardship and famine, now came, as if in kindness, to 
abridge the agony of the people. The pestilence stalked at 
noomlay through the city, and the doomed inliubitaiits fell 
like grass beneath its scythe. From six thousand to eight 
thousand human beings sank before this scourge alone, 
yet the people resolutely held out — women and men mu- 
tually encouraging each other to resist the entrance of 
their foreign foe — an evil more horrible than pest or 
lainine.'"' 

The missives from Valdez, who saw’ more vividly than 
the besieged could do, the uncertainty of his ov;n position, 
now poured daily into the city, the enemy becoming more 
prodigal of bis vows, as he felt that the ocean might vet 
save tlie victims from his grasp. Tlie inliabitaiits, in their 
ignorance, had gradually abandoned their hopes of relief, 
hut they spurned the summons to surrender. Leyden W’as- 
sublime in its despair. A few muiinurs “were, however, 
occasionally heard at the steadfastness of tlie magistrates, 
and a, dead body was placed at the door of the. burgomaster, 
as a silent witness against his inflexibility, f A party of 
tim more iiunt-iiearted even assailed the heroic Adrian van 
der W'QVi with threats and reproaches as he passed through 
the streets. A evowd had gathered around him, as he 
reached a triangular place in the centre of the town, into 
which many of the principal streets emptied themselves, 
and upon one side of which stQod tire church of Saint 
Pancras, with its high brick tower surmounted two 
pointed iurrels, and W’ith two ancient lime-trees at its en- 
trance. There stood the burgomaster, a tall, haggard, im- 
posing figure, with* dark visage, and a tranquil but com- 
manding eye. He waved his broad-leaved felt hat for 
silence, and then exclaimed, in language which has been 

Jim TniyliQVii. Bor, vii. 557. Hoofd, ix. m. Moteven, v. <Xl Wiuv 
doza’s e;-tlrei\le of It.e entire population, as imn’iberiu"' only fourteen iIiou.-:uul 
iHifore the siege (xii. 25(5), is evidently erroneous. It was probably nearer 
fifty tliousaiul. f Hoofd, ix, 381, 382. Bor, Tii. 557. 
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almost literally preserved, “What would ye, my friends? 
"Why do ye murmur that we do not break our vows and sur- 
render the city to the Spaniards ? a fate more horrible than 
the agony which she now endures. I tell you I have made 
an oath to hold the city, and may God give me strength to 
keep my oath ! l ean die but once; whether by your 
hands, the enemy’s, or by the hand of God. My own "fate 
is indifferent to me, not so that of the city entrusted to my 
care. I know that we shall starve if not sooii relieved ; but 
staiwation is preferable to the dishonored death whicli is 
the only alternative. Your niehaees move me not ; my life 
is at your disposal; here is my sword, plunge it into my 
breast, and divide my flesh among you. Take my body to 
appease your hunger, but expect no surrender, so long as 
I remain alive.” 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new cou- 
rage in the hearts of those who heard him, and a shout of 
applause and defiance arose from the famishing but enthu- 
siastic crowd. They left the place, after exchanging new 
vows of fidelity with their magistrate, and again ascended 
tower and battlement to watch for the coming fleet. From the 
ramparts they huiied renewed defiance at the enemy. “ Ye 
call us rat-eaters and dog-eaters,” they cried, “ and it is true. 
So long, then, as ye hear dog bark or cat mew within the 
walls, ye may know that the city holds out. And when all 
has perished but ourselves, be sure that we will each devour 
our left arms, retaining our right to defend our w'omen, our 
liberty, and our religion, against the foreign tyrant. Should 
God, in his wrath, doom us to destruction, and deny us all 
relief, even then will w^e maintain ourselves for ever against 
your entrance. When the last hour has come, with our 
hands we will set fire to the city, and perish, men, women, 
and children together, in the fianies, rather than suffer our 
homes to be polluted, and our liberties to be crushed.” f 
Such words of defiance, thundered daily from the battle- 
ments, sufficiently informed Valdez as to his chance of con- 
quering the city, either by force or fraud, but at the same 
time, iie felt comparatively relieved by the inactivity of 
Boisot’s fleet, which still lay stranded at North Aa. “As 
well,” shouted the Spaniards^ derisively, to the citizens, 
“as well can the Prince of Orange pluck the stars from 

* Jan Fraytiers. Hoofd, iXi. 379, Moteren, v, 94. 

t Jan Frnytiers, 35. Meteim, y. 94, Hoofd, ix. 379, 380. 
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tlie sky as bring tlie ocean to the walls of Leyden for your 
relief.''' 

On the S8th of September, a dove flew into the city, 
bringing a letter from Admiral Boisot.f In this despatch^ 
the position of the fleet at North Aa was described in en- 
conraging terms, and the inhabitants were assured that in a 
very few days at furthest, the long-expected relief would enter 
their gates. The letter was read publicly upon the market- 
place, and the bells were rung for joy. Nevertheless, on 
the morrow, the vanes pointed to the east, the waters, so far 
from rising, continued to sink, and Admiral Boisot was al- 
most in despair. He wrote to the Pnnce, that if the spring- 
tide, now to be expected, should not, together with a strong 
and favorable wind, come immediately to their relief, it 
would be in vain to attempt anything further, and that the 
expedition would, of necessity, be abandoned. The tempest 
came, to their relief. A violent equinoctial gale, on the 
night of the 1st and 2nd of October, came storming from 
the north-west, shifting after a few hours full eight points, 
and then blowing still moi*e violently from the south- 
west The waters of the North Sea were piled in vast 
masses upon the southern coast of Holland, and then 
dashed furiously landward, the ocean rising over tlie earth, 
and sweeping with unrestrained power across the ruined 
dykes. I 

In the course of twenty-four hours the fleet at North Aa, 
instead of nine inches, had more than two feet of water. 
No time was lost. The Kirk- way, which had been broken 
through according to the Prince’s instructions, was now 
completely overflowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in , 
the midst of the storm and darkness. A few sentinel ves- 
sels of the enemy challenged them as they steadily rowed 
towards Zoeterwoiide. The answer was a flash from Boisot s 
cannon, lighting up the black waste of waters. There was 
a fierce naval midnight battle ; a strange spectacle among 
the branches of thoise quiet orchards, and with the chimney 

“ Bat bat deu Prinse so oumbgelijk was oni Leyden te ontsctten als bet 
lienluiden mogclijk was te sterren mettei* band to reiken, on grijpcn.’*— ‘J-jor, 
vii. 557. 

t Boi% vii. 557. — See also tbo text of tbe letter transmitted on the same day 
and in the same inannei’, from the Admiral to the Corainaiidant Kcrdtwyck, 
in Groeii v. Prirtsterer. Tlie tone of the letter is spirited, cheerful, and almost 
jocular. The writer claims the hospitality of the Commandant, assuring him, 
that ho shall soon arrive in Beyden, to he a guest in his house, — Archives de la 
Maisoii d’ Orange, v. 67, 68. t Bor, vii. 557. 
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stacks of lialf-siibmerged farm-houses rising around the 
contending vessels. '‘t The neighboring village of Zoeter- 
'vvoiide shook with the discharges of the Zelanders’ cannon, 
and the Spaniards assembled in that fortress knew that tlie 
rebel Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. The 
enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their crews hurled into the 
waves. On went the fleet, sweeping over the broad waters 
which lay, between Zoeterwoude and Zwieten. As they 
approached some shallows, which led into the great mere, 
the Zelanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength 
shouldered every vessel through. Two obstacles lay still in 
their path — ^the forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammen, distant 
from the city five hundred and two hundred and fifty yards 
respectively. Strong redoubts, both well supplied with 
troops and artillery, they -were likely to give a rough recep- 
tion to the light flotilla, but the panic, which had hitherto 
driven their foes before the advancing patriots, laid reached 
Zoeterwoude. Hardly was the fleet in sight when the Spa- 
niards in the early morning, poured out from the fortress, 
and fled precipitately to the left, along a road which led in 
a westerly direction towards the Hague. Their nari’ow path 
was rmpidly vanishing in the waves, and hundreds sank 
beneatli the constantly-deepening and treacherous flood. 
The "svild Zelanders, too, sprang from their vessels upon 
the crumbling dyke and drove their retreating foes into the 
sea. They hurled their harpoons at them, with an accuracy 
acquired in many a polar chase ; they plunged into the 
waves in the keen pursuit, attacking them with boaMiook 
and dagger'. The numbers who thus fell beneath tiiese 
corsairs, wdio neither gave nor took quarter, w’ere never 
counted, but probably not less than a thousand perished. 
The rest effected their escape to the Hague, f 

The first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, set on fire, 
and passed, and a few strokes of the oars brought the -wliole 
fleet close to Lammen. This last obstacle rose formidable 
and frowning directly across their path. Swarming as it 
was with soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed to 
defy the armada either to caaTy it by storm or to pass under 
its guns into the city4 It appeared that the enterprise 
was, af‘ter all, to founder within sight of the long expecting 

* Bor, vii. 557- Hoofd, ix. S6S5. Metereu, v. 95. Mendoza, xli. 2f)3. 

t 3im Frtivliers. Bor, viL 5^.- Hoofd, ix. 383. Mendoza, xii. 204. 

i Bor,' 559. Hoofd, ix. -384. " Moteren, y. CS. 
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aacl expected haven. Boisot anchored his fleet within a 
respectful distance, and spent what remained of the clay in 
carefully reconnoitring the fort, wdiich seemed only too 
strong. In conjunction with Leyderdorp, the head-quarters 
of Yaidez, a mile and a half distant on the right, and within 
a mile of the city, it seemed so insuperable an impediment 
that Boisot wrote in despondent tone to the Prince of 
Orange, tie announced his intention of carrying the fort, 
if it were possible, on the following morning, but if obliged 
to retreat, he observed, with something like despair, that 
there would be nothing for it but to wait for another gale of 
•wind. If the -v^^ate^’s should rise sufficiently to enable them 
to make a wide detour, it might he possible, if, in the mean- 
time, Leyden did not starve or surrender, to enter its gates 
from the opposite side. =^y 

]\Ieantime, the citizens had growm wild with expectation. 
A dove had been despatched by Boisot, informing them of 
his precise position, and a number of citizens accompanied 
the burgomaster, at nightfall, toward the tower of Kengist 
— “ Yonder,” cried the magistrate, stretching out his hand 
towards Lammen, yonder, behind that fort, are bread and 
meat, and brethren in thousands. Shall all this be de- 
stroyed by the Spanish guns, or shall we rush to the rescue 
of our friends?” “We will tear the fortress to fragments 
•with our teeth and nails,” was the reply, “ before the relief, 
so long expected, shall be wrested from us.”t It was re- 
solved that a sortie, in conjunction -with the operations of 
Boisot, should be made against Lammen with the earliest 
dawn. Night descended upon the scene, a pitch dark 
night, full of anxiety to the Spaniards, to the armada, to 
Leyden. Strange sights and sounds occurred at different 
• moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long pro- 
cession of lights issuing from the fort was seen to flit aci-oss 
the black face of the waters, in the dead of night, and tlm 
W'hole of the city w^all, between the Gow-gate and the Tower 
of Burgundy, foil with a loud crash. The horror- st.riiclc 
citizens thought that the Spaniards were upon them at 
last; the Spaniards imagined the noise to indicate a despe- 
rate sortie of the citizens. J Everything was vague and 
mysterious. 

Day dawned, at length, after the feverish night, and the 

^ Bor, yii 550, Hoofd, Sx. 3S5,. f Bor, vii. 553. 

J Jan Friiytiei’S. Ik>r,TO. 550, , Mefcercn, v. 05. Mencloxtt,, sii. 2(15, 
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Admiral prepared for the assault. Within the fortress 
reigned a death-like stillness, which inspired a sickening 
suspicion. Had the city, indeed, been carried in the night ; 
had the massacre already commenced ; had all this labor 
and audacity been expended in vain? Suddenly a man was 
descried, wading breast-high through the water from Lam- 
men towards the fleet, while at the same time, one solitary 
boy was seen to wave his cap from the summit of the fort. 
After a moment of doubt, the happy mystery was solved. 
The Spaniards had fled, panic-struck, during the darkness. 
Their position would still have enabled them, with firmness, 
to frustrate the enterprise of the* patriots, but the hand of 
Ood, which had sent the ocean and the tempest to the de- 
liverance of Leyden, had struck her enemies with terror 
likewise. The lights which had been seen moving during 
the night were the lanterns of the retreating Spaniards, and 
the boy who was now waving his triumphant signal from 
the battlements had alone witnessed the spectacle. So 
confident was he in the conclusion to which it led him, that 
he had volunteered at daybreak to go thither all alone. The 
magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated for a moment to be- 
lieve the truth, which soon, however, became quite evident.-^ 
Valdez, flying himself from Leyderdorp, had ordered Colonel 
Borgia to retire with all his troops from Lammen. Thus, 
the Spaniards had retreated at the very moment that an extra- 
ordinary accident had laid bare a whole side of the city for 
their entrance. The noise of the wall, as it fell, only in- 
spired them with fresh alarm ; for they believed that the 
citizensthad sallied forth in the darkness, to aid the advanc- 
ing flood in the work of destruction. All obstacles being 
now removed, the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen, and 
entered the city on the morning of the 8rd of October. Ley- 
den was relieved, f 

The quays were lined with the famishing population, as 
the fleet rowed through the canals, every human being who 
could stand coming forth to greet the preservers of the city. 
Bread was thrown from every vessel among the crowed. The 
poor creatures who for two months had tasted no wholesome 
human food, and who had literally been living within the 
jaws of death, snatched eagerly the blessed gift, at last too 
lihex-ally hestow^ed. Many choked themselves to death, in 

* Jan Fruyticrs. Bor, ’vii. 559. Hoofd, ix. 385. 

t Jan, Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 560. , , Hoofd, Meteren, snp. 
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tlie greediness with which tliey devom'ed their bread ; others 
became ill with the effects of plenty thus suddenly succeed- 
ing starvation ; — but these were isolated cases, a repetition 
of which was prevented. The Admiral, stepping ashore, 
■was welcomed by the magistracy, and a solemn procession 
was immediately formed. Magistrates and citizens, wild Ze- 
landers, emaciated burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, 
children, — nearly every living person within the walls, all 
repaired without delay to the great church, stout Admiral 
Boisot leading the way. The starving and heroic city, 
which had been so firm in its resistance to an eai'thly king, 
now bent itself in humble gratitude before the King of 
kings. After prayers, the whole vast congregation joined 
in the thanksgiving hymn. Thousands of voices raised the 
song, but few were able to carry it to its conclusion, for the 
universal emotion, deepened by the music, became too full 
for utterance. The hymn was abruptly suspended, while 
tlie multitude wept like children. This scene of honest 
pathos terminated, the necessary measures for distributing 
the food and for relieving the sick were taken by the ma- 
gistracy. A note dispatched to the Prince of Orange, was 
received by him at two o’clock, as he sat in church at Delft. 
It was of a somewhat different purport from that of the 
letter which he had received early in the same day from 
Boisot ; the letter in which the Admiral had informed him 
that the success of the enterprise depended, after all, upon 
the desperate assault upon a nearly impregnable fort. The 
joy of the Prince may be easily imagined, and so soon as 
the sermon was concluded, he handed the letter just rdfceived 
to the minister, to be read to the congregation. Thus, all 
pai'ticipated in his joy, and united with him in thanksgiving. 

^ The next day, notwithstanding the. urgent entreaties of 
" his friends, who were anxious lest his life should be en- 
dangered by breathing, in his scarcely convalescent state, 
the air of the city where so many thousands had been dying 
of the pestilence, the Prince repaired to Leyden. He, at 
least, had never doubted his own or his country’s fortitude. 
They could, therefore, most sincerely congratulate each 
other, now that the victory had been achieved. “ If we are 
doomed to perish,” he had said a little before the commence- 
ment of the siege, f “ in the name of God, be it so 1 At any 

* Jan Fmyticrs. Hoofd, ix. 3S6. Bor, viu 600. Metcreii, y. 95. 

t Letter to Count John, lih May, 157'4., . Arohivcs, etc., iv, 3S6 — 398, 
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rate, we sliali the honor to have done what no uation 
ever did before ns, that of having defended and maintained 
ourselves, unaided, in so small a country, against the tre- 
mendous efforts of such pow^erful enemies. So long as the 
XDOor inhabitants here, though deserted by all the world, 
hold firm, it will still cost the Spaniards the half of Spain, 
in money and in men, betoe they can make an end of us,” 
The termination of the tei’rible siege of Leyden was a 
convincing proof to the Spaniards that they had not yet 
made an end of the Hollandei-s. It furnished, also, a suffi- 
cient x^resumption that until thejliati made an end of them, 
even unto the last Hollander, there w’^ould never be an end 
of the struggle in which they w^'ere engaged. It was a 
slender consolation to the Governor-General, that his troops 
had been vanquished, not by the enemy, but by tlie ocean. 
An enemy whom the ocean obeyed with such docility might 
well he deemed invincible by man. In the head-quarters 
of Yaldez, at Leyderdorp, many x)lans of Leyden and the 
neighborhood were found lying in confusion about the 
room. Upon the table was a hurried farewell of that 
General to the scenes of his cliscoiniiture, written in a 
Latin worthy of Juan Vargas : “Yale civitas, valete castelli 
parvi, qui relicti estis propter aquam et non per vim inimi- 
corum 1” In his precipitate retreat before the advancing 
rebels, the commander had but just found time for this 
elegant effusion, and for his parting instructions to Colonel 
Borgia that the fortress of Lammen was to be forthwith 
abandoned. These having been reduced to writing, Yaldez 
had flid so to give rise to much censure and 

more scandal. He was even accused of having been bribed 
by the Hollanders to desert his post, a tale which many 
repeated, and a few believed. On the 4th of October, the 
day following that on -which the relief of the city w’as 
effected, the wind shifted to the north-east, and again blew 
a tempest. It was as if the waters, having now done their 
work, had been rolled back to the ocean by an Omnipotent 
hand, for in the course of a few days, the land was l)are 
again, and the w^ork of reconstructing the dykes commenced.*’'" 

* Bor, vii. 560. Metereii, v. ,95. HooM, Jx, 3S3. Moiidoza, -xli. 265. — 
The best ai^thority, after Fruytiors, for the history of this nicTnorable siege, 
is Box*, ■who WHS living at Utrecht the time. He afterwards, In writing his 
Ohromcle, used the account drawn up by Jan Fruytiors, from iiubnnation and 
documents furnished by the magistrates and many persons present at the siege. 
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After a brief interv-al of repose, Leyden had regained its 
former position. The Prince, with advice of the estates, had 
granted tho city, as a reward for its sufferings, a ten days’ 
annual fair, without tolls or taxes, and as a further mani- 
festation of the gratitude entertained by the people of Hol- 
land and Zeland for the heroism of the citizens, it was 
resolved that an academy or university should he forthwith 
established within their walls, f The University of Leyden, 
afterwards so illustrious, was thus founded in the very 
darkest period of the country’s straggle. 

The university w’as endowed with a handsome revenue, 
principally derived from the ancient abbey of Egmont, f and 
was provided with a number of professors, selected for their 
genius, learning, and piety among all the most distinguished 
sehoIa.T*s of the Netherlands. The document by which the 
institution was founded was certainly a masterpiece of pon- 
derous irony, for as the fiction of the .King’s sovereignty 
was still maintained, Philip was gravely made to estaldish 
the universily^ as a reward to Leyden for rebellion to him- 
self. “Considering,” said this wonderful charter,! “that 
during these present %vearisome wars within our provinces 
of Holland and Zeland, all good instruction of youth in 
the sciences and liberal arts is likely to come into entire ob- 
livion. . . . Considering the differences of religion — 

considering that wo are inclined to gratify our cUg of Legden^ 

Eor liad ulso enjoyed frequent communications witli tlio Seigneur de Nord- 
•\vj'ck, commandant of the city during tho siege, with Dirk do Montfort, at 
whose house the Prince of Oi’ange lodged on tiie 4tli of Oetober, and with 
other individuals. Ho had read in the original every letter which Ife quotes 
in his histoiy. Ho cites also, wnth amusing gravity, a variety of acrostics, ana- 
grams, and other poetical effusions, wonderful specimens all of the uncouth 
gambols by which the poets of that day and country were in the habit of 
cxhil)iting their enthnsinsivu Among other productions of tlie Tuuse elicited 
by tho triiiinphaut ternffnation to the siege, he alludes with emotion to a poem 
whicli he Ijoped was soon to see the light. This Was xin Ode on the Siege of 
Leyden, “ in six hundred and eleven stanzas of eight lines each,” — whidi the 
re-ader was at liberty “ to sing or to read,” as best suited him. To sing six 
hundred and eleven stanzas, eight lines each, of a Dutch poem, t>nc would 
think ahiiost as formidable a doom as to endure the horrors of the siege which 
it eelchruted. — Bor, vii. 5dl. Bon Bernardino do MendoAi is tho chief 
Spanish axtihority. — Compare Beiitivoglio, lib. \nii. 151— 15C; aiul Cabrera, 
Hist. Don Filipe Segunclo, lib. x, cap, xvii. xix. xxi. The last historian sees 
nothing wortity of admiration or respect iff the conduct of the Holhuidors, and 
he is incensed with Gcrouimo Prtmohi for having wasted nearly the w'liole of 
one hook on an account of the inemorahle relief, 

* Bor, vii. 5(51. f Ibid., viii. 693. Meteren, v. 95. X Ibid., v ill. 503. 

§ Bee the text of tho Octroi by which tho University Wics established, in 
Bor, viii. 501, 593. 
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with its hiirgJiers, on account of the heavy burthens sustained by 
them during this war ivith such faithfulness— WQ have resolved, 
after rii^ely deliberating with our dear cousin, William, Prince 
of Orange, stadholder, to erect a free public school and uni- 
versity,” etc. etc. etc. So ran the document establishing this 
famous academy, all needful regulations for the govemment 
and police of the institution being entrusted by Philip to 
his “above-mentioned dear cousin of Orange.” 

The university having been founded, endowed, and sup- 
plied with its teachers, it was solemnly consecrated in the 
following winter, and it is agreeable to contemplate this 
scene of harmless pedantry, interposed, as it was, between 
the acts of the longest and dreariest tragedy of modern 
time. On the 5 th of February, 1575, the city of Leyden, 
so lately the victim of famine and pestilence, had crowned 
itself with flowers. At seven in the morning, after a solemn 
religious celebration in the Church of St. Peter,'’' a grand 
procession -was formed. It was preceded by a military es- 
cort, consisting of the bui'gher militia and the five companies 
of infantry stationed in the city. Then came, drawn by 
four horses, a splendid triumphal chariot, on which sat a 
female figure, arrayed in snow-white garments. This was 
the Holy Gospel. She was attended by the Four Evangelists, 
who walked on foot at each side of her chariot. Next fol- 
low^ed Justice with sword and scales, mounted, blindfold, 
upon a unicorn, while those learned doctors, Julian, Papinian, 
Ulpian, and Tribonian, rode on either side, attended by two 
lackeys and four men at arms. After these came Medicine, 
on horseback, holding in one hand a treatise of the healing 
art, in the other a garland of drugs. The curative goddess 
rode betvreen the four eminent physicians, Hippocrates, 
Galen, Dioscorides, and Theophrastus, and w'as attended by 
two footmen and four pike-bearers. Last of the allegorical 
personages came Minerva, prancing in complete steel, with 
lance in rest, and bearing her Medusa shield. Aristotle and 
Plato, Cicero and Virgil, all on horseback, with attendants 
in antique armor at their back, surrounded the daughter of 
Jupiter, while the city band, discoursing eloquent music 
from hautboy and viol, came upon the heels of the allegory. 
Then followed the mace-bearers and other officials, escorting 
the orator of the day, the newly-appointed professors and 
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doctors, the magistrates and dignitaries, and the body of the 
citizens generally completing the procession. 

Marshalled in this order, through triumphal arches, and 
over a pavement strewed with dowers, the procession moved 
slowly up and down the different streets, and along the quiet 
canals of the city. As it reached the Nuns’ Bridge, a barge 
of triumph, gorgeously decorated, came floating slowly clown 
the sluggish Ehine. Upon its deck, under a canopy en- 
wreathed with laurels and oranges, and adorned with tapestry, 
sat Apollo, attended by the Nine Muses, all in classical cos- 
tume; at the helm stood Neptune with his trident. The 
Muses executed some beautiful concerted pieces; Apollo 
twanged his lute. Having reached the landing-place, this 
deputation from Parnassus stepped on shore, and stood 
awaiting the arrival of the procession. Each professor, as 
he advanced, was gravely embraced and kissed by Apollo 
and all the Nine Sluses in turn, who greeted their arrival 
besides wd,th the recitation of an elegant Latin poem. This- 
classical ceremony terminated, the whole procession marched 
together to the cloister of Saint Barbara, the place prepared 
for the new university, where they listened to an eloquent 
oration by the Bev. Caspar Kolhas, after which they partook 
of a magnificent banquet. With this memorable feast, in 
the place where famine had so lately reigned, the ceremonies 
were concluded.* 


* Bor, viii. 594, 595. 
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liatter daj-s of the Blood- Cpimcil— Informal and insincere negotiations for 
peaec— Characteristics of the negotiators and of their diplomatic correspon- 
dencc — Br. Junius — •’Secret conferences between Br. Beoniiiiis and Orange 
— Stedfastness of the Prince — Changes in the internal govcrnniciit of the 
northern }irovinces — Generosity and increasing power of the municipalities 
— Incipient jealousy in regard to Orange rebuked— His offer of rcsSignatioii 
refused by the estates — His elevation to almost xmliinited power — Renewed 
mediation of Maximilian — Views and positions of the parties — ^ Advice of 
Orange — Opening of negotiations at BredU' — Propositions and eountor-pro- 
Xiositions — Adroitness of the plenipotentiaries on both sides — Insinocrc 
diplomacy and unsatisfactory results — Union of Holland and Zeland under 
the Prince of Orange — Act defining bis powers — Charlotte do Bourbon — 
Character, fortunes, and fate of Anna of Saxony— Marriage of Orange with 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon — Indignation thereby excited — Horrible tortures 
inflicted upon Papists by Sonoy in North Holland—Oudewater and Schoo- 
lioven taken by Hierges — The isles of Zeland — A submarine exjiedition 
projected — Details of the adventure — Its entire success — Death of Chiappin 
Vitelli — Deliberations in Holland and Zeland concerning the renunciation 
of Philip’s authority — Declaration at Delft — -Doubts as to which of the 
Great Powers the sovereignty should be offered — Secret interiiatiorikl rela- 
tions — Mission to England— Unsatisfactoiy negotiations with Elizabeth— 
Position of the Grand Commander — Siege of Zierickzee — Generosity of 
Count John — Desperate project of the Prince— Death and character of 
Be<iiiesens, 

Tpie Council of Troubles, or, as it will be for ever denomi- 
nated in history, the Council of Blood, still existed, altlioiigb 
■ the Grand Commander, upon his miivai in the Netherlands, 
had advised his sovereign to consent to the immediate abo- 
lition of so odious an institution. Philip, accepting the 
advice of his Governor and his cabinet, had accordingly 
authorized him, by a letter of the 10th of March, 1 574, to take 
that step if he continued to believe it advisable.f 

Beejuesens bad made use of this permission to extort 
money from the obedient portion of the provinces. An 
assembly of deputies was held at Brussels on the 7 th of 
June, 1574, and there was a tedious interchange of protocols, 
reports, and remonstrances 4 The estates, not satisfied 
\Ylth the extinction of a tribunal which had at last worn 
itself out by its own violence, and had become inactive 

^ Lettro de Beavesons h Philippe II,, Dec. 30, 1673, aiuid Gaclitird, Notice, 

, t Gacl'iard, Notice, etc,, 24 — , i Bor, vhi. 517 — 523, so<p 
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tlirougl^ lack of -victims, insisted on greater cancessions. 
They demaridecl the departure of the Spanish troops, the 
establishment of a council of Netherlander s in Spain for 
Netheiiand affairs, the restoi^ation to offices in the pro- 
Tiiices, of natives and natives only for these drawers of 
doemnents thought it possible, at that epoch, to recover by 
pedantry what their brethren of Holland and Zeland were 
maintalniiig by the sword. It was not the moment for 
Mstorical disquisition, citations from Solomon, nor chop- 
ping of logic ; yet with such lucubrations were reams of 
paper -fflled, and days and weeks occupied.f The result 
was what might have been expected. The Grand Com- 
mander obtained but little money ; the estates obtained 
none of their demands ; and the Blood -Council remained, 
as it were, suspended in mid-air. It continued to transact 
business at intervals during , tlm administration of Be- 
quesens, J and at last, after nine years of existence, was 
destroyed by the violent imprisonment of the Council of 
State at Brussels. This event, however, belongs to a sub- 
sequent page of this history. 

Nbircarmes had argued, from the tenor of Sainte Aide- 
goiide’s letters, that the Prince would be ready to accept his 
pazvion upon almost any terms. § Noiz^carmes was dead, || 
but Sainte Aldegonde still remamed in prison, very anxious 
for his release, and as well disposed as ever to render ser- 
vices in any secret ziegotiation. It will be recollected that, 
at the capitulation of Middeiburg, it had been distinctly 
stipulated by the Pidnce that Colonel Mondragon should at 
once effect the liberation of Sainte Aldegonde, with certain 
other prisoners, or himself return into confinement. He 
had done neither the one nor the other. The patriots still 
languished in prison, some of them being subjected to ex- 
ceedingly harsh ti’eatment, but Mondzagon, although ve- 
peatedly summozied as an officer and a gentleman, by the 
Prince, to return to captivity, had been forbidden by the 
Grand Commander to redeem his phnlge.^ 

Saijite Aldegonde was now released from prison upon pa- 

- Bor, viii. 517--523, scq. t Vide Bor, rii. 517-523, seq. 

t Gaeliard, Kotico, etc., 27, 28, and note, p. 27 . 

§ Correspondence de Guillaume le Tacit., ili. 359—373. 

{{ He died Marcb 4tb, 1574, at XJti*eclit, of poison, according to susj)iciQn.— 
Bor, vii. 493. 

Vide Gacliard, Corrcspondanco deGaillattmole Tacit., iii., dxmii. nxLxy* 
Compare Grocn van Prinst., Ai’QMves,etc., v 74? 72, 
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role, and despatclied on a secret mission to tlie Prince and 
estates.^ As before, be was instructed that two points were 
to be left untouched — the authority of the King and the 
question of religion.f The result of negotiations upon 
such a basis was easily to be foreseen. Breath, time, and 
paper were profusely wasted and nothing gained. The 
Prince assured his friend, as he had done secret agents 
previously sent to him, that he was himself ready to leave 
the land, if by so doing he could confer upon it the bless- 
ing of peace ; J but that all hopes of reaching a reasonable 
conclusion from the premises established was futile. The 
envoy treated also with the estates, and received from them 
in return an elaborate report which was addressed immedi- 
ately to the King. § The style of this paper w^as bold and 
blunt, its substance bitter and indigestible. It informed 
Philip, what he had heard often enough before, that the Spa- 
niards must go and the exiles come back, the inquisition 
be abolished and the ancient privileges restored, the Roman 
Catholic religion renounce its supremacy, and the reformed 
religion receive permission to exist unmolested, before he 
could call himself master of Holland. With this paper, 
which was entrusted to Sainte Aldegonde, by him to be deli- 
vered to the Grand Commander, who was, after reading it, to 
forward it to its destination, the negotiator returned to his 
prison. II Thence he did not emerge again till the course 
of events released him upon the 15th of October, ] 574.11 

This report w^as far from agreeable to the Governor, and 
it became the object of a fresh correspondence between his 
confidential agent, Champagny, and the learned and astute 
Junius de Jonge, representative of the Prince of Orange and 
Governor of Veere.** The communication of De Jonge 
consisted of a brief note and a long discourse. The note 
was sharp and stinging, the discourse elaborate and some- 
what pedantic. Unnecessarily bistorical and unmercifully 
extended, it was yet bold, bitter, and eloquent. The pre- 
sence of foreigners was proved to have been, from the be- 

* Bor, -vii. 534. Gachard, Corrcspondance do Gmllaxiine le Tacit,, iii. 400, 
seq,. t Ibid. Ibid. 

X ** Quant ^ luy il content, si cenlx ISi le trenvoient bon de se retirer dit 
pays, afin quo tant mieuls ilz pnisgent parvenix' ce que dossns,” etc. — Ga* 
cbard, Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 400. § Bor, vii. 535. 

{{ See the “ Vertooning" in Bor,, vii. 535, seq. 

^ Gacbard, Guillaume le Tacit., iii, 101. Boi% vii. 

** See the -eoiTespondenee in Bor, vii. 535, 536, 
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ginning of Philip’s reign, the cnrse of the country. Doctor 
Sonnins, with his hatch of bishops, had sowed the seed of 
the first disorder, A prince, ruling in the N etherlands, had 
no right to turn a deaf ear to the petitions of his subjects. 
If he did so, the Hollanders would tell him, as the old 
woman had told the Emperor Adrian, that the potentate 
who had no time to attend to the interests of his subjects, 
had not leisure enough to he a sovereign. While tlollaiid 
refused to how its neck to the inquisition, the King of Spain 
dreaded the thunder and lightning of the Pope. The Hol- 
landers would, with pleasure, emancipate Philip from his 
owm thraldom, but it was absurd that he, who was himself 
a slave to another potentate, should affect unlimited control 
over a free people. It was Philip’s councillors, not the Hol- 
landers, wdio 'were his real enemies ; for it was they wdio 
held him in the subjection by which his power wus neutrah 
ized and his crown degraded.^?' 

It may be supposed that many long pages, conceived in 
this spirit and expressed with great vigor, would hardly 
smootia the way for the more otFicial negotiations which 
were soon to take place, yet Doctor Junius fairly and faith*’ 
fully represented the sentiment of his nation. 

Towairds the close of the year. Doctor Elbertus Leoninas, 
professor of Louvain, together with Hugo Bonte, ex-pen- 
sionary of Middelburg, was commissioned by the Grand 
Commander to treat secretly with the Prince.f . He was, 
however, not found very tractable when the commissioners 
opened the subject of his own pardon and reconciliation 
with the King, and he absolutely refused to treat at all ex- 
cept with the co-operation of the estates.! He, moreover, 
objected to the use of the word “pardon” on the ground 
that he had never done anything requiring his Majesty’s 
forgiveness. If adversity should visit him, he cared but 
little for it : he had lived long enough, he said, and should 
die with some glory, regretting the disorders and oppres- 
sions which had taken place, but conscioixs that it had not 
been in his power to remedy them. When reminded by 
tlie commissioners of tlie King’s power, he replied that he 
knew his Majesty to be vexy mighty, but that there was a 

* See tlie discourse of Junius in Bor, Tii. 536— 544. 

t The letters and documents conceraing this secret negotiation are puh* 
Hshed in Gacliax*d, Guillaume ie Tacit., iii. 403 — 430. See also Bor, vii. 585. 

t See ihe*accotuit by Bonte, in Gacbard, CoiTespondance de Gmllauino le 
Tacit., iii. 378, 379. 
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King more powerful still— even God the Creator, wlio, as 
he humbly hoped, was upon Ms side. 

At a subsequent interview with Hugo Bonte, the Prince 
declared it almost impossible fpr hixnself or the estates to 
hold any formal communication with the Spanish govern- 
ment, as such communications were not safe. Ho trust 
could be reposed either in safe-conducts or hostages. Faith 
had been too often broken by the administration. The 
promise made by the Duchess of Pamia to the nobles, and 
afterwards violated, the recent treachery of Mondragon, the 
return of three exchanged prisoners from the liague, who 
died next day of poison administered before their release, 
the frequent attempts upon Ms own life-— all such constantly- 
recurring crimes made it doubtful, in the opinion of the 
PiTiice, whether it would be possible to find commissioners 
to treat -with his Majesty’s government. All wmld fear 
assassination, afterwards to be disavowed by the King and 
pardoned by tlie Pope.f After much conversation in this 
vein, the Prince gave the Spanish agents warning that he 
might eventually be obliged to seek the protection of some 
foreign power for the provinces. In this connection he 
made use of the memorable metaphor, so often repeated 
afterwards, that “ the country was a beautiful damsel, who 
certainly did not lack suitors able and willing to accept her 
and defend her against the world.” J As to the matter of 
religion, he said he was willing to leave it to be settled by 
the estates-general ; but doubted whether anything short of 
entire liberty of worship w^ould ever satisfy the people. § 

Subsequently there were held other conferences, between 
the Prince and Doctor Leoninus, with a similar result, all 
attempts proving fruitless to induce him to abandon his 
position upon the subject of religion, or to accept a pardon 
on any terms save the departure of the foreign troops, the 
assembling of the estates-general, and entire freedom of re- 
ligion. Even if he were willing to concede the religious 
question himself, he observed that itw^as idle to hope either 
from the estates or people a hand’s-breadtli of concession 
upon that point Leoninus w’^as subsequently admitted to 
a secret conference with the estates of Holland, where his 

* See the accouBt by Bonto, ih Uachard, — CoiTospondance de Guillaume le 
Taeit., iii. STK 3S0. t Ibid., SS3. 

X Ibid-, 387.~“Compai»0 Bor, rtii 013. 

§ Correspondaiice de Guiilaumo k Tacit., iii, 3S7, — Compare Bor, -nii. 613. 
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represelitations were fimilj met by tlae same argameiits as 
those already lised by the Prince. 

These proceedings on the part of Sainte Aldegonde,Cham- 
pagny, Jmiius, and Elbertus Leoniniis extended through the 
whole summer and autumn of 1674, and were not termi* 
iiated until January of the following year. 

Changes fast becoming necessary in the intemal govern- 
ment of the provinces, were also undertaken during this 
year. Hitherto the Prince had exercised his |)Ower under 
the convenient fiction of the King’s authority, systematically 
conducting the rebellion in the name of his Majesty, and 
as his Majesty’s stadholder. By this process an immense 
power was lodged in Ms hands'; nothing less, indeed, than 
the supreme executive and legislative functions of the land ; 
while, since the revolt had become, as it were, perpetual, 
ample but anomalous functions had been additionally thrust 
upon him by the estates and by the general voice of the 
people. 

The tw’-o provinces, even while deprived of Harlem and 
Amsterdam, now raised tw'o hundred and ten thousand fiorins 
monthly, f whereas Alva had never been able to extoct from 
Holland more than two hundred and seventy-one thousand 
fiorins yearly. They paid all ratlier than pay a tenth. In 
consequence of this liberality, the cities insensibly acquired 
a greater influence in the government. The coming contest 
between the centrifugal aristocratic principle, represented 
by these corporations, and the central popular authority of 
the stadholder, w^as already foreshadowed, but at first the 
estates were in perfect harmony with the Prince. They 
even urged upon him more power than he desired, and de- 
clined functions which he wished them to exercise. On the 

* GaelumI, CorvespoiKlaiieo de Guillatimo lo Tacit, iii, 40.3—430. Bor, vii. 
S65, scq. — Compare Hoofd, is. 400,401 ; Wagenjier, d. vii. 25 —eV. Sec alHo 
a very ample memoir of the distinguished scholai* and diplomatist, Albert de 
Lceuw (or Elbertus Lconiims), by J. B. Van Oappellc. Bijdrageii tot de Ges. 
d. KederL, 1—204. He began his active life as law professor at Louvain, in 
which eity he married Barbara, do Haze, with whom he lived more than 
iwo years. The lady, however, soome not to have pined away after the lermi- 
natiuii of this wedlock of more than half a century ; for she sumved her 
husltand years. The biographer shrewdly suspects, therefore, that 

she must have been a v&ry young miss when she was married/’' Difc meisjo 
moot nog seer long ziju gewce$t,tocu Leoninus zich met haar in bet huwolijk 
begaf.'’— V. do Cappellc, D3, note 8. Ho was bom at Bommcl in 1510 or 1520, 
and died in 1598, full of years and honors. His public services, on various 
important occasions, will bo often alluded to in subsequent pages. 

t Bosol. Moll, Mar. 15 und 17,- 1576, bl. 16, 19. 
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7 til of September, 1573, it bad been formally proposed by 
tbe general cotincil to confer a regular and unlimited dicta- 
torship upon him,* but in the course of a year from that 
time, the cities had begun to feel their increasing import- 
ance.!" Moreover, while growing more ambitious, they be- 
came less liberal. 

The Prince, dissatisfied with the conduct of the cities, 
brought the whole subject before an assembly of the estates 
of Holland, on the 20th October, 1574. He stated the in- 
conveniences produced by the anomalous condition of the 
government. He complained that the common people had 
often fallen into the error that the money raised for public 
purposes bad been levied for Ms benefit only, and that they 
had, therefore, been less willing to contribute to tbe taxes. 
As the only remedy for these evils, he tendered liife resig- 
nation of all the powers with which he was clothed, so that 
the estates might then take the government, which they 
could exercise without conflict or control. For himself, he 
had iiever desired power, except as a means of being useful 
to his country, and he did not offer his resignation from 
unwillingness to stand by the cause, but from a hearty desire 
to save it from disputes among its friends. He was ready 
now, as ever, to shed the last drop of his blood to maintain 
the freedom of tbe land. J: 

This straightforward language produced an instantaneous 
effect. They were embarrassed, for they did not like to 
relinquish the authority which they had begun to relish, nor 
to accept the resignation of a man who was indispensable. 
They felt that to give up William of Orange at that time 
was to accept the Spanish yoke for ever. At an assembly 
held at Delft on the 12th of November, 1574, they accord- 
ingly requested him “to continue in his blessed government, 
with the council established near him,” § and for this end 
they formally offered to him, “under the name of Governor 
or Eegent,” absolute power, authority, and sovereign com- 
mand. In particular they conferred on him the entire 
control of all the ships of war, hitherto reserved to the dif- 
ferent cities, together with the right to dispose of all prizes 

* Kluit, Hist. Holl. Staatsrt^., dl. i. 86* 

t Khiit, i. 78, et seq. Wagexiaer, vii 6, 6. 

t Besol. Holl., Oct. 20, Nov, 1, W. 148—176. Kluit, d. L 96, 07. Wiige- 
naer, tu. 10, 11. 

§ Besol. Holl., Nov. 1574, W. 178. Wageuaer, vu. 11, 12, 13. Kluit, 97,. 
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and all moneys raised for the support of fleets. They 
gave Mm also tinlimited power over the domains ; they 
agreed that all magistracies, militia bands, guilds, and com- 
munities, should make solemn oath to contribute taxes and 
to receive garrisons, exactly as the Prince, with his council, 
should ordain ; but they made it a condition that the estates 
should be convened and consulted upon i^equests, imposi- 
tions, and upon all changes in the governing body. It was 
also stipulated that the judges of the supreme court and of 
the exchequer, with other high officers, should be appointed 
by and with the consent of the estates.^^*^ 

The Prince expressed himself willing to accept the 
government upon these terms. He, however, demanded an 
allowance of forty-five thousand florins monthly for the army 
expenses and other current outlays, f Here, however, the 
estates refused their consent. In a mercantile spirit, un- 
worthy the occasion and the man with whom they were 
dealing, they endeavored to chaffer where they should have 
been only too willing to comply, and they attempted to re- 
duce the reasonable demand of the Prince to thirty thousand 
florins. I The Prince denounced the niggardliness of the 
estates in the strongest language, and declared that he would 
rather leave the country for ever, with the maintenance of 
his own honor, than accept the government upon such dis- 
graceful terms. § The estates, disturbed by his vehemence, 
and struck with its justice, instantly, and without further 
deliberation, consented to his demand. They granted the 
forty-five thousand florins monthly, and the Prince assumed 
the government, thus remodelled. 1| 

During the autumn and early winter of the year 1574, 
the Emperor Maximilian had been actively exerting himself 
to bring about a pacification of the Netherlands. He w^as 
certainly sincere, for an excellent reason. ‘‘ The Em}>eror 
maintains,'’ said Saint Goard, French ambassador at 
Madrid, “ that if peace is not made with the Beggars, tlie 
Empire wall depart from the house of Austria, and that such 

IlesoL Holl. Ivluit, Wagcuaqr, iibi sup, Grocix v. Triiist., Aveiiivcii, 
etc., V. Of). -94. 

t IlcsoL Holl., Nov. 13.und 25, 1674, bl. 196, 207, 208. Kliiit, I lol, 102. 
t llesoi. Hull., Nov. 26, 1674, bl. 207, 208. 

§ IlesoL HolL, Nov. 25, 1574, bl. 208. 

11 They iiiede the oiler of tliii’ty thousand in tho nionixng, tmd giuntecl the 
whole demand in the afternoon of the 25th Nov. — IlesoL Holl., Nov. 25, 1574, 
bl. lOG— 208. Kluit, HoU. Staatsrcg., L 102. Whigenaer, vh. 13, 14. Groai 
V. Prinsfc., Archives, etc., v. 90—04, 
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is tho determination of the electors.”^' On the other hand, 
if Philip were not weaiy of the wai', at any rate his means 
for carrying it on were diminishing daily. Eequesens could 
raise no money in the Netheiiands ;f his secretary wrote to 
Spain, that the exchequer was at its last gasp, and the 
cabinet of Madrid was at its witsV end, and almost iiica- 
pahle of raising w^ays and means. The j)eace party was 
ohtaining the upper hand; the fierce policy of Alva regarded 
with increasing disfavor. Tho people here,” wTOte Saint 
Goard from Madrid, “are completely desperate, whatever 
pains they take to put a good face on the matter. They 
desire most earnestly to treat, without losing their charac- 
ter.” It seemed, nevertheless, impossible for Philip to bend 
his neck. The hope of wearing the imperial crown had 
alone made his bigotry feasible. To less potent infiuences 
it was adamant; and even now% with an impoverished ex- 
chequer, and after seven years of unsuccessful warfare, his 
purpose was not less rigid than at first. “ The Hollanders 
demand liberty of conscience,” said Saint Goard, “to 
which the King will never consent, or I am much mis- 
taken.”]; 

As for Orange, he was sincerely in favor of peace — but not 
a dishonorable peace, in which should be renounced all the 
objects of the war. He w’as far from sanguine on the 
subject, for he read the signs of the times and the cha- 
racter of Philip too accurately to believe much more in the 
success of the present than in that of the j)ast efforts of 
Maximilian. He was plecCsed that his brother-in-1 aw^ Count 
Sclwartzhurg, had been selected as the Emperor’s agent in 
the affair, but expressed his doubts whether much good 
•would come of the proposed negotiations. Bemcmbering 
the many traps which in times past had been set by Philip 
and his father, he feared that the present ti'ansaction might 
likewise prove a snare. “ We have not forgotten the w'ords 
‘ ewig^ and ‘ einig’ in the treaty wdth Landgrave Philip,” he 
wu'ote ; “ at the same time we beg to assure his Imperial 
Majesty that -we desire nothing more than a good peace, 
tending to the glory of God, the service of the King of 
Spain, and the i>rosperity of his subjects/’ § 

This -was his language to his brother, in a letter w’hieli 
was meant to be shown to the Emperor, In another, written 

» Aroliives (St Con?es|>oa^'anco,v. 81. ’ f IHcl., t. 

$ 83. ' § IMd., v. 6X— 65. 
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on tlie saiiie clay, lie explained himself with more clearness 
and stated Ms distrust with more energy. There were no 
Papists left, except a few ecclesiastics, he said, so much had 
the number of the Eeformers been augmented, through the 
singular gi’ace of God. It was out of the question to sup- 
pose, therefbre, that a measure, dooming all who were riot 
Catholics to exile, could be entertained. None would change 
their religion, and none would consent, roluntarily, to aban- 
don for ever their homes, friends, and property. “ Such a 
peace,” he said, “would be poor and pitiable indeed.” ’5'" 

These, then, were the sentiments of the parties now 
about to negotiate. The mediator was anxious for a settle- 
ment, because the interests of the imperial house required 
it. The King of Spain was desirous of peace, but was un- 
w’iiling to concede 'a hair. The Prince of Orange was 
equally anxious to tkminate the war, but was determined 
not to abandon the objects for which it had been under- 
taken. A favoi’able result, therefore, seemed hardlj^ possi- 
ble. A whole people claimed the liberty to stay at borne 
and practise the Protestant religion, while their King 
asserted the right to banish them for ever, or to burn them 
if they remained. The parties seemed too far apart to be 
brought together by the most elastic eompromiso. The 
Prince addressed an earnest appeal to the assembly of Hol- 
land, then in session at Dort, reminding them that, although 
peace w’as desirable, it might be more dangerous than war, 
and entreating them, therefore, to conclude no treaty which, 
should be inconsistent with the privileges of the country 
and their duty to Gochf 

It Avas now resolved that all the votes of the assembly 
should consi.st of five : one for the nobles and large cities of 
Holland, one for the estates of Zeland, one for the small 
cities of Holland, one for the cities Bommel and Buren, aiid 
the ti fth for William of Orange,]: The Prince thus ellectnally 
held in his hands three votes— his own; that of the smail 
cities, which through his means only had been admitted to 
die assembly ; and thirdly, that of Buren, tbe capital of his 
son’s earldom. He thus exercised a controlling influence 
over the coming deliberations. The ten commissioners, 
who "were appointed by the estates for the peace negotia- 

ATeliivcs et Con*Gspondanccs,v. 73, 74. 
t Bor, viii. 505, 596. Eosol. HoU., Feb. 6, 1575. 
t Eesol, Holl. , Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1675, bl. 47, 51, 52. “Wagonaor, Tii. 20. 
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tioBS, were all Ms friends. Among them were Sainte Alde- 
goiide, Paul Buis, Charles Boisot, and Doctor Junius. The 
plenipotentiaries of the Spanish government were Leoninus, 
the Seigneur de Eassinghem, Cornelius Suis, and Arnold 
Bashout.^' 

proceedings were opened at Breda upon the Brd of 
March, 1575.t The royal commissioners took the initiative, 
requesting to be informed what complaints the estates had 
to make, and offering to removej if possible, all grievances 
which they might be suffering. The states’ commissioners 
replied that they desired nothing, in the first place, but an 
answer to the petition which they had already presented to 
the King. This was the paper placed in the hands of Sainte 
Aldegonde during the informal negotiations of the preceding 
year. An answer was accordingly given, but couched in such 
vague and general language as to be quite without meaning. 
The estates then demanded a categorical reply to the two 
principal demands in the petition, namely, the departure of 
the foreign troops and the assembling of the states-general. 
They w’ere asked what they understood by foreigners and 
by the assembly of states-general. They replied that by 
foreigners they meant those who were not natives, and par- 
ticularly the Spaniards. By the estates-general they meant 
the same body before which, in 1555, Charles had resigned 
his sovereignty to Philip. The royal commissioners made 
an extremely unsatisfactory answer, concluding with a re- 
quest that all cities, fortresses, and castles, then in the power 
of the estates, together with all their artillery and vessels of 
war, should be delivered to the King, The Koman Catholic 
worship, it Avas also distinctly stated, was to be re-established 
at once exclusively throughout the Netherlands ; those of 
the reformed religion receiving permission, for that time 
only, to convert their property into cash within a certain 
time, and to depart the country. 1 

Orange and the estates made answer on the 21st March. 
It could not be called hard, they said, to require the with- 
drawal of the Spanish troops, for this had been granted in 
1559, for less imperious reasons. The estates had, indeed, 
themselves made use of foreigners, but those foreigners had 

* Hesol. Holl, Feb. 12, 1575, bl 49—59. 
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never been allowed to participate in tbe government. ‘Witli 
regard to the assembly of tbe states-general, that body had 
always enjoyed tbe right of advising with the sovereign on 
the condition of the country, and on general measures of 
governnieni Now it was only thought necessary to sum- 
mon them, in order that they might give their consent to. 
the King’s “requests.” Touching the delivery of cities and 
citadels, artillery and ships, the proposition was pronounced 
to resemble that made by tbe wolves to the sheep, in the 
fable— that the dogs should be delivered up, as a preliminary 
to a lasting peace. It was unreasonable to request tbe Hol- 
landers to abandon their religion or their country. The re- 
proach of heresy was unjust, for they still held to the 
Catholic Apostolic Chureh, wishing only to purify it of its 
abuses. Moreover, it was certainly more cruel to expel a 
whole population than to dismiss three or four thousand 
Spaniards who for seven long years had been eating their 
fill at the expense of the provinces. It would be impos- 
sible for the exiles to dispose of their property, for all would, 
by the proposed measure, be sellers, while there would be no 
purchasers.'*!' 

The royal plenipotentiaries, making answer to this com- 
munication upon the 1st of April, signified a willingness 
that the Spanish soldiers should depart, if the states would 
consent to disband their own foreign ti'oops. They were like- 
wise in iavor of assembling tbe states-general, but could not 
permit any change in the religion of the country. His 
Majesty had sworn to maintain the true worship at the mo- 
ment of assuming tlie sovereignty. . The dissenters might, 
how^ever, he allowed a period of six months in which to 
leave the land, and eight or ten years for the sale of their 
property. After the heretics had all departed, his Majesty 
did not doubt that trade and manufactures would flourish 
again, along with the old religion. As for the Spanish in- 
quisition, there was not, and there never had been, any in- 
tention of establishing it in the Netherlands, f 

No doubt there w-as something specious in this paper. It 
appeared to contain considerable concessions. The Prince 
and estates had claimed the departure of the Spaniards. It 
w'as now promised that they should depart. They had de- 

* Ecsol. HolL, Maart 21, 155^5, ll. 166. Bor, viii. 509. Wageaaer, yii. 
34—39. 

+ Resol. Holl., Apl. 1575, bl. 202. Bor, viu. 602. 
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manded: of tlie states-general. It, was .now ' 
promised that they should assemble. They had denoimeed 
the inquisition, it was now averred that the Spanish in- 
quisition was not to be established. 

Nevertheless, the comtnissioners of die Prince were not 
deceived by such artihces. There was no parity between 
the cases of the Spanish soldiery and of the troops in ser- 
Yice of the estates. To assemble the estates-general was 
idle, if they were to be forbidden the settlement of the 
great question at issue. With regard to the Spanish in- 
qui^tion, it mattered little whether the slaughter-house 
were called Spanish or Flemish, or simply the Blood- 
Council. It was, however, necessary for the states’ com- 
missioners to consider their I'eply very carefully ; for the 
royal plenipotentiaries had placed themselres upon specious 
grounds. It was not enough to feel that the King’s go- 
vernment \vas paltering Avith them; it Avas liheAvise neces- 
sary for the states’ agents to impress this fact upon the 
people. 

There was a pause in the deliberations. Meantime, 
Count Schw^artzhurg, reluctantly accepting the conviction 
that the religious question Avas an insurmountable obstacle 
to a peace, left the provinces for Germany. ‘i- The last pro- 
positions of the govemment plenipotentiaries had been dis- 
cussed in the councils of the A^arious cities, f so that the 
reply of the Prince and estates Avas delayed until the 1 st of 
June. They admitted, in this commtmication, that the 
offer to restore ancient privileges had an agreeable sound ; 
but regretted that if the whole population Avere to be 
banished, there would be but few to derive advantage from 
the restoration. If the King would put an end to religious 
persecution, he Avould find as much loyalty in the provinces 
as his forefathers had found. It was out of the question, 
they said, for the states to disarm and to deliver up their 
strong places, before the Spanish soldiery had retired, and 
before peace had been established.. It w^as their Avish to 
leave the question of religion, together AAdth all other dis- 
puted matters, the decision of the assembly. Were it 
possible, in the meantime, to devise any effectual method 
for restraining hostilities, it would gladly be embraced, I 

* Bor, vin. 606, 604. f Wagenaer, vii 43. 
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On the Stii of July, the royal eommissioners inquired 
whut guarantee the states* would be ■willing to give, that the 
decision of the general assembly, whatever it might be, 
should be obeyed. The demand was answered by another, 
in which the King’s agents were qviestioiied as to their own 
guarantees. Hereupon it was stated that his Majesty would 
give his w'ord and sign manual, together with the w^ord and 
signature of the Emperor into the bargain. In exchange 
for these promises, the Prince and estates were expected to 
give their own oaths and seals, together wdth a nuinb|r of 
hostages. Over and above this, they were requested to de- 
liver up the cities of Brill and Enldiuizen, Mushing and 
Ariieinuyde.’^' The disparity of such guarantees was ridicu- 
lous. The royal word, even when strengthened by the im- 
perial promise, and confirmed by the autographs of Philip 
and Jlaximilian, was not so solid a security, in the opinion 
of Kelherlanders, as to outweigh four cities inPIolland and 
JZeland, with all their population and wealth. To give col- 
lateral pledges and hostages upon one side, while the King 
cfiered none, was to assign a superiority to the royal word, 
oyer that of the Prince and the estates, which there was no 
disposition to recognize. Moreover, it was very cogently 
urged that to give up the cities was to give as security for 
the contract, some of the principal contracting parties, f 

This closed the negotiations. The provincial plenipo- 
tentiaries took their lea^v3 by a paper dated 13th July, 1575, 
which recapitulated the main incidents of the conference. 
They expressed, their deep regret that his Majesty should 
insist so firmly on the banishment of the Eeformers, for it 
was unjust to reserve the provinces to the sole use of a 
small number of Oatholics. They lamented that the pro- 
position which had been made, to refer the religious ques- 
tion to the estates, had neither been loyally accepted, nor 
candidly refused. They infeiTed, therefore, that the object 
of the royal government had, been to amuse the states, 
while time ^vas thus gained for reducing the country into a 
slavery more abject than any which had yet existed. I On 
the other hand, the royal commissioners as solemnly 
averred that the whole responsibility for die failure of the 
negotiations belonged to the estates. § 

■"■■ RcsoL Holl, JuIyS, 1575, bl. 47. 

t Bcsoh HolL, JiilT 8, 16, 1575, bl. 478, 50G- Wii'renaer, Tii. 40. 

t Hcsol. HolL, July 16, bl. 506. Wagonaer, yn. 49, 50. Bor, viil. CIO. 

§ BesoL HolL, July 16 1575, bL 612. Bor, viii, 612. 
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It was tlie general opinion in the insurgent provinces 
that tile government had been insincere from the beginning, 
and had neither expected nor desired to conclude a peace. 
It is probable, however, that Philip was sincere; so far as 
it could he called sincerity to be willing to conclude a peace, 
if the provinces would abandon the main objects of the 
war.=5« With his impoverished exchequer, and ruin threat- 
ening his whole empire, if this mortal combat should be 
continued many years longer, he could have no motive for 
further bloodshed, provided all heretics should consent to 
abandon the country. As usual, however, he left his 
agents in the dark as to his real intentions. Even Eeque- 
sens was as much in doubt as to the King’s secret purposes 
as Margaret of Parma had ever been in former times, f 
Moreover, the Grand Commander and the government had, 
after all, made a great mistake in their diplomacy. The 
estates of Brabant, although strongly desirous that the 
Spanish troops should be withdrawn, were equally stanch 
for the maintenance of the Catholic religion, and many of 
the southern provinces entertained the same sentiments. 
Had the Governor, therefore, taken the states’ commis- 
sioners at their word, and left the decision of the religious 
question to the general assembly, he might perhaps have 
found the vote in his favor. | In this case, it is certain 
that the Prince of Orange and his party would have been 
placed in a very awkward position. § 

* See KMt, Hisfc. der Holl. Staatsreg., i. 90, 91, note 31. — Compare the 
remarks of Groen v. Prmst., Archives, etc., v. 259 — 262 ; Bor, viii. 606, 615 ; 
Meteren, V. 100; Hoofd, x. 410,-— Count John of Hassau was distrustful and 
disdainful from the beginning’. Against his brother's loyalty and the straight- 
forward intentions of the estates, he felt that the whole force of the Macchia- 
velli system of policy would bo brought to bear with great effect. He felt 
that the object of the King's party was to temporize, to confuse, and to de- 
ceive. He did not believe them capable of conceding the real object in dis- 
pute, but he feared lest they might obscure the judgment of the plain and 
well-meaning people with whom they had to deal. Alluding to the constant 
attempts made to poison himself and his. brother, he likens the pretended ne- 
gotiations to Venetian drugs, hy which eyesight, hearing, feeling, and intellect 
were destroyed. Under this pernicious influence, the luckless people would 
not perceive the fire burning around them, but would shrink at a rustling leaf. 
Hot comprehending then the tendency of their own acts, they would ‘‘ lay 
bare their own backs to the rod, and bring faggots for their own funeral pule," 
— Archives, etc., v, 131 — 13^^. 

t Vigl. ad Hopp. , ep. 253. t See Wagenaer, vii. 52. 

§ Besides the Resolutions of the estates of Holland, already cited, see, for the 
history of these negotiations, Meteren, v. 90—100 ; Bor, viii. 595—015 ; 
Oroonv. Prijist., Archives, v. 69, et seq. ; Hoofd, x. 400, 411. —Compare 
Bentivoglio, lib. ix. 157—161 ; Mendoza, xiii. 269, 270. 
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The in ternal government of the insurgent provinces had 
remained upon the footing which we have seen established 
in the autumn of 1574, but in the course of this summer 
(1575), however, the foundation was laid for the union of 
Holland and Zeland, under the authority of Orange. The 
selfish principle of municipal aristocracy, which had tended 
to keep asunder these various groups of cities, was now re- 
pressed by the energy of the Prince, and the strong deter- 
mination of the people. 

In April, 1575, certain articles of union between Plolland 
and Zeland were proposed, and six commissioners ap- 
pointed to draw up an ordinance for the government of the 
two provinces. This ordinance was accepted in general 
assembly of hoth.^ It was in twenty articles. It declared 
that, during the war, the Prince, as sovereign, should have 
absolute power in all matters concerning the defence of the 
country. He was to appoint military officers, high and 
low, establish and remove garrisons, punish offenders 
against the laws of war. He was to regulate the expendi- 
ture of all money voted by the estates. He was to main- 
tain the law, in the King’s name, as Count of Holland, and 
to appoint all judicial officers upon nominations hy the 
estates. He was, at the usual times, to appoint and renew 
the magistracies of the cities, according to their constitu- 
tions. He was to protect the exercise of the Evangelical 
Kefbrmed religion, and to suppress the exercise of the Roman 
religion, f without permitting, however, that search should 
he made into the creed of any person. A deliberative and 
executive council, by which the jealousy of the corporations 
had intended to hamper his government, did not come into 
more than nominal existence. I 

"The articles of union having been agreed upon, the 
Prince, desiring an unfettered expression of the national 
will, wished the ordinance to be laid before the people in 
their primary assemblies. The estates, however, were op- 
posed to this democratic proceeding. They represented 
that it had been customary to consult, after the city magis- 
ti’acies, only the captains of companies and the deans of 

Eesol. HolL , May 17, 18. 1575, Tal. 291, 294. Wagenaor, vii. 15—18. 

t ‘‘ Ook do oefeniiig dor Evaugelisclie Gerofoi’iaeei’de Keligie kaiidhaaven, 
doende do oefeninge dev Eomiscli© Keligie opho’iidemt.” — B,esoL HoIL, ul>i sup. 

i Wagenaei’, vii. 19, 22, 2S, 25.— Compavo Oi»oen v. Pnixst., Archives, v. 
^68-272. See lieBol. Holi., June 10, 21, 23, 1575, M. 381, 414, 420. 
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guilds on matters of government. The Prince, yielding 
the point, the captains of companies and deans of guilds 
accordingly alone united with the aristocratic boards in 
ratifying the instrument by which his aiithority over the 
two‘ united provinces was established. On the 4th of June 
this first union was solemnized.^' 

Upon the llth of July, the Prince formally accepted the 
government. f He, however, made an essential change in 
a very important clause of the ordinance. In place of the 
words the “ Homan religion,” he insisted that the words 
‘‘ religion at variance with the Gospel,” should be substi- 
tuted in the article by which he was enjoined to prohibit 
the exercise of such religion. I This alteration rebuked 
the bigotry which had already grown out of the successful 
resistance to bigotry, and left the door open for a general 
religious toleration. 

Early in this year the Prince had despatched' Sainte Aide- 
gonde on a private mission to the Elector Palatine. During 
some of his visits to that potentate he had seen at Heidel- 
berg the Princess Charlotte of Bonrhon. That lady was 
daughter of the Due de Montpensier, the most ardent of 
the Catholic Princes of France, and the one who at the 
conferences of Bayonne had been most indignant at the 
Queen Dowager’s hesitation to unite heartily with the 
schemes of Alva and Philip for the extermination of the 
Huguenots. Plis daughter, a woman of beauty, intelligence, 
and virtue, forced before the canonical age to take the reli- 
gions vows, bad been placed in the convent of Joliarrs, of 
which she had become Abbess. Always secretly inclined 
to the Eefonned religion, she had fled secretly from her 
cloister, in the year of horrors 1572, and had found refuge 
at the court of the Elector Palatine, after which step her 
fatlier refused to receive her letters, to contribute a flxrthing 
to her support, or even to acknowledge her claims upon 
him by a single line or message of affection. § 

Under these circumstances the outcast Princess, who had 
arrived at years of maturity, might be considered her own 

* Wagenner, vn. 19. Zmt M., May 21, 15!r5, hi 311, 313 ; Juno 4, 
1575, hi 359. — Compare '-GrcMsa v. Pilnst,, Archives, etc., v. 271, 37k 
t Kesol. Holl, Jnly 12, 18,. .19, 20, 1575, M. 120, 141, 487, 501, 514. 

'Bor, vH. 641*— '643. k 421, 

$ Besot Holl, Jmly 2%30,,1576,1A.528,542. Wagetiaer, viL22,— Coci* 
pare Oroea V. ArcMireSji V* 272 ; KMt, Holt Staatsreg. , i. 116, 117,. 

note 55. ~ I Arehives et Correspondanco, v. 113. 
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mistress, and she was neither morally nor legally hotind, 
when her hand was sought in marriage by the great cham- 
pion of the Refonnatioii, to ask the coiisent of a parent 
who loathed her religion, and denied her existence. The 
legality of the divorce from Anna of Baxony had been 
settled by a full expression of the ecclesiastical authority 
which she most respected ; the facts upon which the 
divorce had been founded having been proved beyond 
peradventure. 

Nothing, in truth, could \Yell he more unfortunate in its 
results than the famous Saxon marriage, the arrangements 
for which had occasioned so much pondering to Philip, and 
so much diplomatic correspondence on the part of high 
personages in Germany, the Netherlands, and Spain. Cer- 
tainly, it was of but little consequence to what church the 
unhappy Princess belonged, and they must be slightly 
versed in history or in human nature who can imagine 
these nuptials to have exercised any eifect upon the reli- 
gious or political sentiments of Orange. The Princess was 
of a stormy, ill-regulated nature ; almost a lunatic from the 
beginning. The dislike which succeeded to her fimtastic 
fondness for the Prince, as well as her general eccentricity, 
had soon become tlie talk of all the court at Brussels. She 
would pass week after week without em€rg;ing from her cham- 
ber, keeping the shutters closed and candles burning, day 
and night f She qinirrelled violently with Countess Egmoiit 
for precedence, so that the ludicrous contentions of the two 
ladies in ante-chambers and doorways were the theme and 
the amusement of society. J Her insolence, not only in 
private but in public, towards her husband became intoler- 
able. “ I could not do otherwise than bear it with sadness 
and patience,” said the Prince, with great magnanimity, 
“hoping that with age wwild come improvement.” Never- 
‘cheless, upon one occasion, at a supper party, she had used 
such language in the presence of Count Horn and many 
other nobles, “ that all wondered that he could endure the 
abusive terms which she applied to him.”§ 

When the clouds gatlrered about him, when he had become 
an exile and a wanderer, her reproaches and her violence 

* ''Acte do ciuq Miiiisires du St Erangile par kquol ils dedarent Ic max'kje 
du Pi'ince d’Omnge Stre legitime,”— Ai^Mvcs, etc., v. 216 — 220, 

t Gi'oca r, Priiisfc., Archives, i.'3S6. ■ t Fapiers rli. 452, 

§ LcLtor to the Elector AugustuB.— CJroen v. Prinst., Archives, ii. 31, 32, 
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increased. The sacrifice of their wealth, the mortgages and 
sales which he effected of his estates, plate, jewels, and fur- 
niture, to raise money for the struggling country, excited 
her hitter resentment. She separated herself from him by 
degrees, and at last abandoned him altogether. Her temper 
became violent to ferocity. She beat her servants with her 
hands and with clubs ; she threatened the lives of herself, 
of her attendants, of Count John of Nassau, with knives and 
daggers, and indulged in habitual profanity and blasphemy, 
uttering frightful curses upon all around. Her original 
tendency to intemperance had so much increased, that she 
was often unable to stand on her feet. A bottle of wine, 
bolding more than a quart, in the morning, and another in 
the evening, together with a pound of sugar, was her usual 
allowance. She addressed letters to Alva, complaining that 
her husband had impoverished himself in his good-for- 
nothing Beggar war,” and begging the Duke to furnish her 
with a little ready money and with the means of arriving at 
the possession of her dower.'^' An illicit connection with a 
certain John Eubens, an exiled magistrate of Antwerp, and 
father of the celebrated painter, completed the list of her 

* Berlialben auch die Princessm sicli dermassen ertzurnedfc, das sie ilii* der 
frawen man and die fraw midt einem scheidtliolltz gleiclifalls aach mit feasten 
geschlagen and selir al^el gescbolteu hab,” etc. — Sammarische Verreiciniisz 
and Frotocolie der Abgesandten, 85 — :129. Act. der Fr, Brincessin za Ura- 
nien vorgeflicbe Yorhandlang belangnt, An. 1572. — MS. Dresden Arcliives, 

** Habe dai*nacb des Abends, ais sie gabr and also bewelndfc ge'weisen das sie 
nicbt steben konnen, ein scbreibmesserloin in den recbten ermel za sieh ges- 
■tegkt, Yorbabens Graf Jobann Yraner zu ibr kamen webre, sollcbs in don halsz 

zii stossen gleiobfolls habe sie ein briefsteeber bekbtnnon and sollchen, 

■alls sie aacb etwas zaviel gcti'anken, zaibrem Haapt ins bedt gelegt, etc. etc. 

Es las ibr aacb die Fr. Prinzessin ofitmals oyer gahr bardt ini salltz 

sieden, daraal, tringkt sie dan edtwaa zavil and werde angedaltig, fiuebe alle 
bosze flaeclie, and worfe diespeisze and scbassel andalleni vontiscb vonsicb/* 
etc. etc. — MS. Dresden Archives, diet. act. 

Und die Fr. Priiizessin, wie sic cs genant, dmi tolUn man, nemlich ein 
gaedte fiasclie weins morgens and abcnnals ein guedte flascbe za abendtszeidt 
nielir dau einmasz baltendbekamen, welches ir sambt einem Pfundt Zagkers 
bei sicb za uemen nicbt za vil sey/* etc. etc. — Ibid. 

“Der man sicb vorweigert bat cinon brief so sie an den Daca do Alba 

gescbrleben gcii Colin za tragen and deselbst feraer za aberschigken. Der 

Innbalt solcbcs Biiefs sex angeverlicb gewesen, das sie sicb beclagclt, wie man 
'sie jiUdo so gabr abel tractir--^das gaedt, so ibr aaf des Konings anordnang 
gobandtx’aicbt habe sollen werden, entwondt and os ihrem herm zu seinemwi- 
nutzen Goemi Kreigk zu gebraueftm zagestellt baben. Bidte das der Duca de 
Alba wblle 'vor sie schreiben an das Cammergeriebt amb Mandat, das sie von 
Of. Johanns gefongknisz ledig.and , za Spier vor recht gestellt werden moge. 
Aacb das er, der von Alba, xt Ah n&ehste Mesz etwas von geldt and dabeieinen 
gesandten mit mandlicber werbang zasebigken wolle. Sey der Biief zwd 
Bogoii lank/* etc. — MS. Dresden Arciiives, diet. act. 
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delinquencies, and justified tlie marriage of the Prince with 
Charlotte cle Bourbon.=^ It was therefore determined by 
the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave ‘William to remove 
her from the custody of the Nassaus, This took place with 
infinite difficulty, at the close of the year 1575. Already, 
in 1572, Augustus had proposed to the Landgrave that she 
should be kept in solitary confinement, and that a minister 
should preach to her daily through the grated aperture by 
wdiich her food was to be admitted. The Landgrave re- 
monstrated at so inhuman a proposition, which was, how- 
ever, caiTied into effect. The wretched Princess, now com- 
pletely a lunatic, was imprisoned in the electoral palace, in 
a chamber wffiere the windows were walled up and a small 
grating let into the upper part of the door. QJfirough this 
wicket came her food, as well as the words of the holy man 
ai^pointed to preach daily for her edification. f 

Two years long, she endured this terrible punishment, 
and died mad, J on the 1 8th of December, 1577. On the 
following day, she was buried in the electoral tomb at Meis- 
sen; a pompous procession of “school children, clergy, 
magistrates, nobility, and citizens ” conducting her to that 
rest of which she could no longer he depiived by the cruelty 
of man nor her own violent temperament. § 

* Acta: Dei* * * § . Fran Priiieessin zti Uranien, etc. — ^Absoliriffcen vonP. Amien, 
Ehcstilffcaii^, cte.—Scliickung an Joli. G. t 25 ii]Sfuss. Abliolung der Prineessin 
iiud todtlielicn Abgang. — MS. Dresden Archives, 1575 — 1579, passim. Bak- 
huyzen V. d. Brinck. Het Hnwelijk van W. v. Oranjo, 1S3, sqq. 

t “ Seindt auoli der cndlichen meinnng, wan sie also in gelieim vorwalirct 
nnd cin Predicant verordnct, der sie teglicli durcli ein fensterloin do ir die 
speys und tranck gericlit words Irer Tbcgangencn snndo mit Vleiss erinnero.” 
— Letter of Elector Augustus to Landgi*ave William, July 9, 1572. — MS. Dres- 
-den Arch. “ Ganz gestoaten Geistes.’' — Ibid. 

t Desgleielien, babe ich anch angeordnet,” writes Secretary Hans Jenitz 
immediately after tlie decease of the Princess, ‘‘dasz die F&nster durcli die 
Maurre, welehe sio zxivor zugmiaxLert^ wicdernni ausgcbrochen werden mid sol 
der Bettmeister mit Reinigimg derselben Stube tmd Kmmur sich E. F. G. 
bcfelil nach verhalteu. E. F. G. kann ich anch nntertluinigsfc nioht vorhaitoj}, 

dasz koine uouo Thiir vor solclie stube gemaecht worden soiidoru man 

hat durch die alte Thui’c in dem obem Feldo nnr eiii vier eckicM Loch auge- 
aohnitten und imi starhem eisemen Meek ein m Gitter dOif ur gemacht dasz man 

aiiswendig auf dem Saal aueh mrschlmsen kann. ^Es steht aneh zu E. F. G. 

Gefiillen, ob man die groBse eiserm hmde mit den Vorlege sckloasem, damU 
die Thnere von aussen venoart gewesen, also daran bleiben lassen, oder wiedor 
.aus dem stein aushauen nnd abfeilen lassen woHe, abei* die gegitter vor den 
Fenstorn koimen mcines Bodiinckens wohl bleiben.” — Hans Jenitz an Ghnr- 
furstiu Anna Acta : Inveniarinm liber F. Amien, p, 3. Uranien Vorlassen- 
schaft, etc., An, 1577.— -MS. Dresden Archives, 

§ Diet. Act. — MS. Dresden Archives. 

It can certainly be considered no violation of the sanctity of archives to 
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So far, therefore, as the character of Macleaioiselle de 
Bourbon and the legitimacy of her future offspring were 
concerned, she received ample guarantees. Bor the rest, 
the Prince, in a simple letter, informed her that he was 
already past his prime, having reached his fort}^- second year, 
and that his fortune was encumbered not only with settle- 
ments for his children hy previous marriages, but by debts 
contracted in the cause of his oppressed country.'^ A con- 
vention of doctors and bishops of France, summoned by the 
Due de Montpensier, afterwards confirmed the opinion that 
the conventual vows of the Princess Charlotte had been 
conformable neither to the laws of France nor to the canons 
of the Trent CounciLt She w^as conducted to Brill by 
Salnte Aldegonde, where she w^as received by her bridegroom, 
to whom she w^as united on the 12th of June. The v^edding 
festival was held at Dort with much revelry and holiday- 
making, “ but without dancing.”! 

In this connection, no doubt the Prince consulted Ms in- 
clination only. Eminently domestic in his habits, he re- 
j[uired the relief of companionship at home to the exhaust- 
ing affairs which made up his life abroad. For years he had 
never enjoyed social converse, except at long intervals, with 
man or -woman ; it was natural, therefore, that he should 
contracf this marriage. It was equally natural that he should 
make many enemies by so impolitic a match. The Elector 
Palatine, who was in place of guardian to the bride, decidedly 
disapproved, although he was suspected of favoring the al- 
liance. § The Landgrave of Hesse for a time was furious ; 
the 'Elector of Saxony absolutely delirious -with rage. H The 
Diet of the Empire -was to be held within a few weeks at 
Frankfort, where it w^as very certain that the^ outraged and 

these slender allusions to a talc, the main features of wluch have already 
been published, not only by MM!. Groen v. Prinsterer and Bakimyzen, in Hol- 
land, but by the Saxon Professor Bottigor, in Geniiany. It is imposHible to 
understand the charaeter and career of Orange, and his relations with Ger- 
many, without a complete view of the Saxon marriage. The extracts from the 
geomantic letters” of Elector A,ugiistiis, however, given in Boitiger (Hist. 
Taschonb. 1S36, p. 169 — 173), with tlioir farious attacks upon the Prince and 
upon Clmrlotte of Bourbon, «eem to us too obscene to be admitted, even in a 
note to these pages, and in a foreign language. 

* Memoiro pour le Comte do Hohenlo allant do la part du Prince d*Or<‘inge 
vers Ic Comte J. deKimsair,rBk«3teUr Palatiu, efc son Spouse, lillle. do Eourhon.’* 
— ^Arch. etc., v. 189 — 1^21. 

f Apologie du Prince d’Orange. —Ed, Sylviiis, 37, 38. 

% Archives et Correspondahee, v. 226. Bor, viii. 044, Meteren, 100. 

§ Archives et Oorrespondance, v. 300. i! Hid. 
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influential Elector would make his appearance, oversowing 
with anger, and determined to revenge upon the cause of 
the Netlierland Eeformation the injury which he had per- 
sonally received. Event the wise, considerate, affectionate 
brother, John of Nassau, considered the marriage an act of 
madness. He did what he could, by argument and entreaty, 
to dissuade the Prince fi'om its completion;^ although he 
afterwards voluntarily confessed that the Princess Charlotte 
had been deeply calumniated, and was an inestimable treasure 
to his brother.f The French government made use of the 
circumstance to justify itself in a still further alienation from 
the cause of the Prince than it had hitherto manifested, but 
this was rather pretence than reality. 

It was not in the nature of things, however, that the Saxon 
and Hessian indignation could be easily allayed. ’ The Laud* 
grave was extremely violent. ** Truly, I cannot imagine,'' he 
wrote to the Elector of Saxony, “ quo comilio that wiseacre 
of an Aldegonde, and whosoever else has been aiding and 
abetting, have undertaken this affair. Nam si pletatem re- 
sjncias, it is to be feared that, considering she is a French- 
woman, a nun, and moreover a fugitive nun, about whose 
chastity there has been considerable question, the Pjince 
has got out of the frying-pan into the fire. 8i formam, 
it is not to be supposed that it was her beauty which 
charmed him, since, without doubt, he must be rather 
frightened than delighted, when he looks upon her. Bi spcm 
proUs, the Prince has certainly only too many heirs already, 
and ought to wish that he had neither wife nor children. 
Si amieitimn, it is not to be supposed, while her father ex- 
presses himself in such threatening language witli regard to 
her, that there will be much cordiality of friendship on his 
part. Let them look to it, then, last it fare with them no 
better than with the Admiral, at his Paris wedding ; for those 
gentlemen can hardly forgive such injuries, sine nureurio et 
arscrdco suhlimato,'' J 

The Elector of Saxony was frantic "with choler, and almost 
ludicrous in the veheihence of its expression. Count John 
was unceasing in his exhortations to his brother to respect 
the sensitiveness of these, important personages, and to re- 
member how much good and how much evil it wm in their 
power to compass, with regard to himself and to the great 

Ai'diivcs ct Correspondanco, v, 204. 
t Ibid., v. 313, 313. ' t Ibid., t. 337, 228, 
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cause of tlie Protestant religion. He reminded him, too, 
that the divorce had not been, and would not be, considered 
impregnable as to form, and that much discomfort and detri- 
ment was likely to grow out of the whole proceeding, for 
himself and his family.^^ The Prince, however, was im- 
movable in his resolution, and from the whole tone of his 
correspondence and deportment it was obvious that his 
marriage w^as one rather of inclination than of policy. “ I 
can assure you, my brother,” he wrote to Count John, ‘‘ that 
my character has always tended to this — to care neither for 
words nor menaces in any matter where I can act with a 
clear conscience, and without doing injury to my neighbor. 
Truly, if I had paid regard to the threats of princes, 1 
should never have embarked in so many dangerous affairs, 
contrary to the will of the King, my master, in times fast, 
and even to the advice of many of my relatives and friends. ”t 
The evil consequences which had been foreseen were not 
slow to manifest themselves. There was much discussion 
of the Prince’s marriage at the Diet of Frankfort, and there 
was even a proposition, formally to declare the Calvinists 
excluded in Germany from the benefits of the Peace of 
Passau. The Archduke Budolph was soon afterwards 
elected King of the Bomans and of Bohemia, although 
hitlierto, ’according to the policy of the Prince of Orange, and 
in the expectation of benefit to the cause of the Beforma- 
tion in Germany and the Netherlands, there had been a 
strong disposition to hold out hopes to tienry the Third, 
and to excite the fears of Maximilian. I 
While these important affairs, public and private, had 
been occuning in the south of Holland and in Germany, a 
very nefarious transactions had disgraced the cause of the 
patriot party in the northern quarter. Diedrich Sono\% 
governor of that portion of Holland, a man of great bravery, 
but of extreme ferocity of character, had discovered an ex- 
tensive conspiracy among certain of the inhabitants, in aid 
of an approaching Spanish invasion. Bands of land-ioupers 
had been employed, according to the intimation which 
he had received or affected to have received, to set fire to 
villages and towns in every direction, to set up beacons, 
and to conduct a series of signals by which the ex- 

Seo the letter of Count John to Prince of Orange, Archives, v, 20S — 213. ' 
t Bee the letter, Archives, etc., S44-— 252, 

% Vide Groen v. Prinst., Archives, v. 290, 300. 
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peditions about to be organized were to be furthered in 
their objects.'* The Governor, determined to show that 
the Buke of Alva could not be more prompt nor more 
teirible than himself, improvised, of his own autlioritv, a 
tribunal in imitation of the infamous Blood-Council. Fortu- 
nately for the character of the country, Sonoy was not a 
Hollander, nor was the jurisdiction of this newly-established 
court allowed to extend beyond very narrow limits. Eight 
vagabonds w^ere, however, arrested and doomed to tortures 
the most horrible, in order to extort from them confessions 
implicating persons of higher position in the land than 
themselves. Seven, after a few turns of the pulley and the 
screw, confessed all which they were expected to confess, 
and accused all whom they were requested to accuse. The 
eighth was firmer, and refused to testify to the guilt of cer- 
tain respectable householders, w’hose names, he had, per- 
haps, never heard, and against whom there was no shadow 
of evidence. He was, however, reduced by three hours and 
a half of sharp torture to confess, entirely according to 
their orders, so that accusations and evidence w^ere thus 
obtained against certain influential gentlemen of the pro- 
vince, whose only crime was a secret adherence to the 
Catholic faith, t 

The eight wretches who had been induced by promises 
of unconditional pardon upon one hand, and by savage tor- 
ture on the other, to bear this false witness, were condemned 
to be burned alive, and on their way to the stake they all 
retracted the statements which had only been extorted from 
them by the rack. Nevertheless, the individuals w'ho had 
been thus designated were arrested. Charged with plotting 
a general conflagration of the villages and farm-houses, in 
conjunction with an invasion by Hierges and other Papist 
generals, they indignantly protested their innocence; but 
two of them, a certain Kopp Corneliszoon, and his son, 
Nanning Koppezoon, were selected to undergo the most 
cruel torture which had yet been practised in the Nether- 
lands.t Sonoy, to his eternal shame, was disposed to prove 
that human ingenuity to inflict human misery had not been 
exhausted in the chambers of the Blood-Council, for it w^as 
to be shown that Eeformers were capable of giving a lesson 

* Bor, viii. 623, sqq, Hoofd, x. 411, 412. Wageiiaer, vii, 54, et seq, 

t Bor, viii. 623, seq. Hoofd, x. 412. : 

t Bor, viii. 626, seq. Hoofd, x. 413, seq. 
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even to inquisitors in this diabolical science. Eopp, a man 
advanced in years, was tortured during a whole day. On 
the following morning lie was again brought to the rack, 
but the old man was too weak to endure all the agony 
which his tormentors had provided for him. Hardly iia’i 
he been placed upon the bed of torture than he calmly ex- 
pired, to the great indignation of the tribunal.'*' ‘"The 
devil has broken his neck and carried him off to hell,” 
cried tliey, ferociously. “ Nevertheless, tliat shall not pre- 
vent him from being hung and quartered.” This decree of 
Impotent vengeance was accordingly executed-f The son 
of Ivopp, ho’wever, Nanning Koppezoon, was a man in the 
full vigor of his years. He bore with perfect fortitude a 
series of incredible tortures, after which, witli his body 
singed from head to heel, and his feet almost entirely flayed, 
he was left for six iveeks to crawl about his dungeon on his 
knees. He was then brought back to tbe torture-room, and 
again stretched upon the rack, while a large earthen vessel, 
made for the purpose, was placed, inverted, upon his naked 
body. A number of rats were introduced under this cover, 
and hot coals %vere heaped upon tbe vessel, till the rats, 
rendered furious by the heat, gnawed into the very bowels 
of the victim, in their agony to escape.]; The holes thus 
torn in his bleeding flesh were filled with red-hot coals. 
He was afterwards subjected to other tortures too ^ foul to 
relate ; nor was it till he had endured all this agony, with a 
fortitude which seemed supernatural, that he was at last 
discovered to be human. Scorched^ bitten, dislocated in 
every joint, sleepless, starving, perishing with thirst, he was 
at last crushed into a false confession, by a promise of ab- 
solute forgiveness. He admitted eveiything wliich was 
brought to liis chai’ge, confessing a catalogue of contem- 

^ Bor, Tiii. 627, 62S. Hoofd, x. 4i3. f Hoofd, s. iU, 

t Bor (viii, 628) consdontioTisly fnniishes diagrams of tlao machincvy by aid 
of wliieb this devilish cruelty was iufiictod. The rats were sent by the Go- 
venior himself. — Vide Letter of the Commissioners to Bonoy, apud Bor, viii, 
640, 641. The whole letter is a wonderful moimmcht of barbarity. The 
incredible tortures to which the poor creatures had been subjected are detailed 
in a busiuessdike manner, as though the transactions were quite regular and 
laudable. The Commissioners conclude with pious wishes for the Governor’s 
welfare : “ Noble, wise, virtuous, and very discreet sir,’' they say, “ vre have 
wished to apprise you of the foregoing, and we now pray that God Almighty 
may spare you in a happy, healthy, andlong-eontinned government. ” — It will 
be seen, however, that the ** wise, virtuous, and vei7 discreet ” Governor, 
who thus caused his fellow-citi2icm’s bowels to be gnawed by rats, was not 
allowed to remain much longer ift hi$ ** happy and healthy goYemment,'^ 
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plated burnings and beacon firings of TiyIiIcIi be had never 
dreaoieu, and avowing himself in league with other despe- 
rate Papists, still more dangerous than himself. 

Kotwithstaiiding the promises of pardon, Kanning was 
then condemned to death. The sentence ordained that iiis 
iieart should be torn from his living bosom, and thrown in 
his face, after -which his head was to be taken off and cx- 
'posed on the church steeple of his native village. His body 
wvis then to be cut in four, and a quarter fastened upon 
diilerent towers of the city of Alkmaar, for it was that city, 
recently so famous for its heroic resistance to the Spanish 
army, which was now sullied by all this cold-blooded atro- 
city. When led to execution, the victim recanted indig- 
nantly the confessions forced from him by -w^eakness of 
body, and exonerated the persons whom he had falsely ac- 
cused. A ceitain clergyman, named Jurian Epeszoon, en- 
deavoring by loud praying to drown his voice, that the 
people might not rise wdth indignation, the dying pri- 
soner with his last breath solemnly summoned this un- 
w'orthy pastor of Christ to meet him within three days before 
the judgment-seat of God. It is a remarkable and authen- 
tic fact, that the clergyman thus summoned, 'went home 
pensively from the place of execution, sickened immediately 
and died u];>on the appointed day.^ 

Notwithstanding tliis solemn recantation, the persons ac- 
cused w’ei'e arrested, and in their turn subjected to torture, 
but the affair now reached the ears of Orange. Plis peremp- 
tory orders, with the universal excitement produced in the 
neighborhood, at last checked the course of the outrage, 
and the accused persons were remanded to prison, -^vhere 
they remained till liberated by the Pacification of Ghent. 
After their release they commenced legal proceedings against 
Sonoy, with the view of establishing their own innocence, 
and of bringing the inhuman functionary to justice. The 
process languished, however, and was finally abandoned, 
ibr the powerful Governor had rendered such eminent ser- 
vice in the causa of liberty, that it w'as thought unwdse to 
push him to extremity. It is no impeachment upon the 
character of the Prince that these horrible crimes w^ere not 
prevented. It was impossible for him to be omnipresent. 
Neither is it just to consider the tortures and death thus 

^ Bor, Tiii, 628, et se<i. Hoofd, s. 4X4. WAgenaer, vii. 08. Brandi;, Hist. 
Bef. i. 503. Yolius HorB,bl. 440. ' , ^ 
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inflicted upon innocent men an indelible stain upon tlie 
cause of liberty. They -were the crimes of an indiYidual 
■who had been useful, but who, like the Count de la March, 
had now contaminated his hand with the blood of the guilt- 
less. The new tribunal never took root, and was abolished 
as soon as its initiatory horrors were known.* 

On the 1 9th of July, Oudewater, entirely unprepared for 
such an event, was besieged by Hierges, but the garrison 
and the population, although weak, were brave. The town 
resisted eighteen days, and on the 7th of August wns car- 
ried by assault,!' after which the usual horrors were fully 
practised, — the garrison was put to the sword, and the 
townspeople fared little better. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were murdered in cold blood, or obliged to purchase 
their lives by heavy ransoms, while matrons and maids 
were sold by auction to the soldiers at two or three dollars 
each.t Almost every house in the city was burned to the 
ground, and these horrible but very customary scenes having 
been enacted, the army of Hierges took its way to Schoon* 
oven. That city, not defending itself, secured tolerable 
terms of capitulation, and surrendered on the J^4th of 
August. § 

The Grand Commander had not yet given up the hope of 
naval assistance from Spain, notwithstanding the abrupt 
termination to the last expedition which had been organized. 
It was, however, necessary that a foot-hold should be reco- 
vered upon the seaboard, before a descent from without 
could he met with proper co-operation from the land forces 
within, and he was most anxious, therefore, to effect the 
reconquest of some portion of Zeland. The island of 
Tholen was still Spanish, and had been so since the me- 
morable expedition of Mondragon to South Beveland. 
From this interior portion of the archipelago the Governor 
now determined to attempt an expedition against the outer 
and more important territory. The three principal islands 
were Tholen, Duiveland, and Schouwen. Tholen was the 
first which detached itself from the continent. Next, and 
separated from it by a bay two leagues in width, was Duive- 
land, or the Isle of Doves. Beyond, and parted by a nar- 
rower frith, was Schouwen, fronting directly upon the 

* ^ Bor, Tiii. 628—641. Hoofd, jc. 416-419. 

t Bor, viii. 646. Mcteren, v. 100. $ Bor, viii. 646. HooM, x, 424, 426. 

§ Bor, Tiii. 447. Metereji, v. 100. 
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ocea»/ fortified by strong capital city, Zierickzee, and 
containing other villages of inferior consequence.'*' 

Eequesens had been long revolving in his mind the means 
of p^ossessing himself of this important island. He had 
caused to be constructed a numerous armada of boats and 
light vessels of various dimensions, and he now came to 
Tholeii to organize the expedition. His prospects were at 
first not flattering, for the gulfs and estuaries swarmed with 
Zeland vessels, manned by crews celebrated for their skill 
and audacity. Traitors, however, from Zeland itself now 
came forward to teach the Spanish Commander how to 
strike at the heart of their own country. These refugees 
explained to Kequesens that a narrow flat extended under 
the sea from Philipsland, a small and uninhabited islet 
situate close to Tholen, as far as the shore of Duiveland. 
Upon this submerged tongue of land the water, during 
ebb-tide, Avas sufficiently shallow to be Avaded, and it would 
therefore he possible for a determined band, under cover 
of the night, to make the perilous passage. Once arrived 
at Buivelan^ they could more easily cross the intervening 
creek to Schouwen, Avhich was not so deep and only half 
as wide, so that a force thus sent through these dangerous 
shallows might take possession of Dukeland and lay siege 
to Zierickzee, in the very teeth of the Zeland fleet, which 
AA’ould be imable to sail near enough to intercept their 
passage, f 

The Commander determined that the enterprise should 
be attempted. It was not a noA^elty, because Mondragon, 
as Ave have seen^ had already most brilliantly conducted a 
similar expedition. The present Avas, lioweA^er, a more 
daring scheme. The other exploit, although sufficiently 
hazardous, and entirely successful, had been a victory gained 
OA^er the sea alone. It had been a surprise, and had been 
effected Avithout any opposition from human enemies. Here, 
hoAvever, they AA^ere to deal, not only Avith the ocean and 
darkness, hut Avith a Avatchful and determined foe. The 
Zelanders Avere aAvare that the enterprise was in contem- 
plation, and their vessels lay about the contiguous waters 
in considerable force. J Nevertheless, the determination of 

Bor, yiii. 648-- 650. Hoofd, x. 426, 427, Metoron, v. 101, 102. Men- 
dorja, xiY. 2S1. Bentivoglio, ix. 164, et.seq. , 
t Bor, nbi sup. Hoofd, x. 426. Mendoza, xir. 282. Eentivoglio, lx. 1G5. 
t Bentiyogiio, ix. 1G5. Hoofd, x. 428. Bor, yiii. 643—650. Mendoza, 
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the Grand Commander was hailed with enthnsiasm by his 
troops. Having satisfied himself by personal experiment 
that the enterprise was possible, and that th€)refore his ^ 
brave soldiers could accomplish it, he decided that the 
glory of the achievement should be fairly shared, as before, 
among the different nations which served the King. 

After completing his prepafations, Bequesens came to 
Tholen, at which rendezvous were assembled three thou- 
sand infantry, partly Spaniards, partly Germans, partly 
■Walloons. Besides these, a picked corps of two hundred 
sappers and miners was to accompany the expedition, in 
order that no time might be lost in fortifying themselves as 
soon as they had seized possession of Schouwen. Four 
hundred mounted troopers were, moreover, stationed in the 
town of Tholen, while the little fleet, which had been pre- 
pared at Antwerp, lay near that city ready to co-operate with 
the land force as soon as they should complete their enter- 
prise, The Grand Commander now divided the whole force 
into two parts. One half was to remain in the boats, under 
the command of Mondragon ; the other half, accompanied 
by the two hundred pioneers, wei^e to wade through the sea 
from Philipsland to Huiveland and Schouwen. Each sol- 
dier of this detachment was provided with a pair of shoes, 
two pounds of powder, and rations for three days, in a 
canvas bag suspended at his neck. The leader of this ex- 
pedition was Don Osorio d’Ulloa, an officer distinguished 
for his experience and hraveiy-'-J- 

On the night selected for the enterprise, that of the ^7th 
September, the moon was a day old in its fourth quartei”, 
and rose a little before twelve. It was low water at between 
four and five in the morning. The Grand Commander, at 
the appointed hour of midnight, crossed to Philipsland, and 
stood on the shore to watch the setting forth of the little 
army. He addressed a short harangue to them, in which 
he skilfully struck the chords of Spanish chivalry and the 
national love of glory,! and was answered with loud and 
enthusiastic cheers. Don Osorio d’Dlloa then stripped and 
plunged into the sea immediately after the guides. He was 
followed by the Spaniards, after whom came the Germans, 
and then the "Walloons, The two hundred sappers and 
miners came next, and Don Gabriel Peralta, with his Spa- 

^ Bentivoglio, ix. IdC. Hoofd, x. 427, 428. Mendoza, xiv. 283. 

t Hoofd, X, 428. Bor, Tiii. 648—650. Mendoza, xiv. *283, 284. 
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jaisil company, brought up the rear. It was a wild night. 
Incessant lightning alternately revealed and obscured the 
progress of the midnight march through the black waters, 
as the anxious Commander watched the expedition from the 
shore, but the soldiers were quickly swallowed up in the 
gloom.'^ As they advanced cautiously, two by two, the dar- 
ing adventurers found themselves soon nearly up to their 
necks in the waves, while so narrow was the submerged 
bank along which they were marching, that a mis-step to the 
right or left was fatal. Lucldess individuals repeatedly sank 
to rise no more. Meantime, as tire sickly light of the wan- 
ing moon came forth at intervals through the stormy clouds, 
the soldiers could plainly perceive the files of 2eland ves- 
sels through which they were to march, and which ivere 
anchored as close to the flat as the water would allow. 
Some had recklessly stranded themselves, in their eagerness 
to interrupt the passage of the troops, and the artillery 
played unceasingly from the larger vessels. Discharges of 
musketry came continually from all, but the fitful lightning 
rendered the aim difficult and the fire comparatively harm- 
less, f while the Spaniards were, moreover, protected, as to 
a large part of their bodies, by the water in which they were 
immersed. 

At times, they halted for breath, or to engage in fierce 
skirmishes with their nearest assailants. Standing breast- 
high in the waves, and surrounded at intervals by total 
darkness, they were yet able to pour an occasional well- 
directed volley into the hostile ranks. The Zelanders, 
however, did not assail them with fire-arms alone. They 
transfixed some with, their fatal harpoons ; they dragged 
others from the path with boat-hooks ; they beat out the 
brains of others with heavy flails. | Many were the mortal 

^ Bor, Yiii. 648 — 650. Hoofd, x. 428. Bentivoglio, ix 1C7. — According 
to Mendoza, the sky was fuE of pretematuxal appearances on that memorahle 
night; literally, 

** The exhalations whizzing through the air 
Gave so much light that one might read by them.” 

Julius 0mm, 

Viendose m iupml pmto coimtas y srnmles en el dele de grange claridad y 
tamta que se leiati cartasrcomo &i fuera dedia, quo ponia admiiacion el verias ; 
jnzgando los mas scr cosa fuera del cnrso natural,” etc, : siv. 284. — Compare 
Strada, viii 398. 

. t BeniivogHo, ix. 167. Hoofd, x. 429. Wagenaer, vii. 71. 

i “ Ke bastara a nemici di travagliarli solamente co i moschetti, e con gli 
archihagi,ma pin d’appresso con undni di ferro, conlegni maneggiahiliamolti 
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duels tlins fought in the darkness, and, as it were, in the 
bottom of the sea ; many were the deeds of audacity which 
no eye was to mark save those by whom they were achieved. 
Still, in spite of all impediments and losses, the Spaniards 
steadily advanced. If other arms proved less available, 
they were attacked by the fierce taunts and invectives of 
their often invisible foes, who reviled them as water-dogs, 
fetching and caiTying for a master who despised them ; as 
mercenai-ies who coined their blood for gold, and were 
employed by tyrants for the basest uses. If, stung by these 
mocking voices, they turned in the darkness to chastise 
their unseen tormentors, they were certain to be trampled 
upon by their comrades, and to he pushed from their nar- 
row pathway into the depths of the sea. Thus many 
perished. 

The night wore on, and the adventurers still fought it out 
manfully, hut very slowly, the main body of Spaniards, 
Germans, and Walloons, soon after daylight, reaching the 
opposite shore, having sustained considerable losses, but in 
perfect order. The pioneers were not so fortunate. The 
tide rose over them before they could effect their passage, 
and swept nearly every one away. ‘-5' The rear-guard, under 
Peralta, not surprised, like the pioneers, in the middle of their 
passage, by the rising tide, hut prevented, before it was too 
late, from advancing far beyond the shore from which they 
had departed, were fortunately enabled to retiuce their steps.-j* 

Don Osorio, at the head of the successful adventurers, now 
effected his landing upon D uiveland. Reposing themselves 
but for an instant after this unparalleled march through the 
water, of more than six hours, they took a slight refreshment, 
prayed to the Virgin Mary and to Saint James, and then 
prepared to meet their new enemies on land. Ten com- 
panies of French, Scotch, and English auxiliaries lay in 
Duiveland, under the command of Charles van Boisot. 
Strange to relate, by an inexplicable accident, or by treason, 
that general was slain by his own soldiers, at the moment 
when the royal troops landed. The panic created by this 

doppi, d con altsi istromenti ” etc, — Bentivoglio, ix. 1G7. Llegavan a herir' 
si los nnestros con inios insfcrumentos de Itananera quo los con quo bateren ei 
trigo para sacar el ginno de la paja.” — Mendoza, xiv. 285, 

* Hoofd, X. 429. — ^''*Donde vays malavcntimidos, qiie os liarenser perros de 
agney etc. etc. — Mendoza;, nbi sup. Bentivoglio, ix, 168. Hoofd, x. 429. 
Mendoza, xiv. 285. 

t Mendoza, xiv. 285. Beniivoglio* Hoofd, Bor, nbi sup. 
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event became intense, as the enemy rose suddenly, as it were, 
out of tlie depths of the ocean to attack them. They mag' 
iiified the numbers of their assailants, and fled terror-stricken 
in every direction. Some swam to the Zelaiid vessels which 
lay in the neighborhood ; others took refuge in the forts 
which had been constructed on the island, bnt these were 
soon carried by the Spaniards, and the conquest of Duive- 
land "svas efiected.^^' 

The enterprise was not yet completed, hut the remainder 
was less difficult and not nearly so hazardous, for the creek 
wliich separated Buiveland from Schouwen w^as much nar- 
rower than the estuary which they had just traversed. It 
W'Es less than a league in width, but so encumbered by 
rushes and briers that, although difficult to wade, it ^vas not 
navigable for vessels of any kind, f This part of the expe- 
dition was accomplished with equal resolution, so that, after a 
few hours’ delay, the soldiers stood upon the much-coveted 
island of Schouwen. Five comi^anies of states’ troops, placed 
to oppose their landing, dec! in the most co^Yardly manner at 
the first discharge of the Spanish muskets, { and took refuge 
in the city of Zierickzee, which was soon afterwards be- 
leaguered. 

The troops had been disembarked upon Buiveland from 
the armada, wffiich had made its way to the scene of action, 
after having received, by signal, information that the expe- 
dition through the water had been successful. Brouwers- 
haven, on the northern side of Schouwen, was immediately 
reduced, but Bommenede resisted till the 25th of October, 
wdien it was at last carried by assault, and delivered over to 
dre and swnrd. Of the whole population and garrison not 
tW'enty w^ere left alive. Siege was then laid to Zierickzee, 
and Colonel Mondragon was left in charge of the operations. 
Eequesens himself came to Schouwen to give directions 
concerning this important enterprise.! 

Ohiapin Titelli also came thither in the middle of the 

HoofdjX. 429. Bor, viii. 649. Mendo2Ei, xivi 286. — -The officer, whose 
career was thus Tanfortunately closed, was a hi’other of the famous Admiral 
Boisofc, had himself rendered good service to the cause of Ms countxy, and was 
Governor of Walchercii at the time of his death. — Archives et Correspondance, 
V. 2S3. 

t Mendoza, xiv. 286. Bentivoglio (ix. X68) says, ** Poeo men cl’mialengua,’'’’ 
— Compare Bor, viii- 649. Hoofd, x. 429. , 

J Mendoza, xiv. 287. Hoofd, x. 429. Bontiyoglio, ix. 16S, 

§ Mendoza, xiv. 287 — ^293, seq_, Benfciyoglio, ix, 169, 170. Bor, viii. 652, 
seq. Hoofd, x. 431. , , 
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■winter, and was so much injured by a fail from his litter, 
while making the tour of the island, that he died on ship- 
board during his return to Antwerp.^' This officer had gained 
his laurels upon more than one occasion, Ms conduct in the 
important action near Mons, in which the Huguenot force 
under Genlis was defeated, having been particularly credit- 
able. Ha was of a distinguished Umbrian family, and had 
passed liis life in camps, few of the generals who had accom- 
panied Alva to the Netherlands being better known or more 
odious to the inhabitants. He was equally distinguished 
for his courage, his cruelty, and his corpulence. The last 
characteristic was so remarkable that he was almost mon- 
strous in his personal appearance. His protuberant stomach 
was always supported in a bandage suspended from his neck, 
yet in spite of this enormous impediment, he was personally 
active on the battle-held, and performed more service, not 
only as a commander but as a subaltem, than many a 
younger and lighter man.f 

The siege of Zierick2:ee was protracted till the following 
June, the city holding out with firmness. Want of funds 
caused the operations to be conducted with languor, but 
the same cause prevented the Prince from accomplishing 
its relief. Thus the expedition from Pbilipsland, the most 
brilliant military exploit of the whole war, was attended 
with important results. The communication between Wal- 
cheren and the rest of Zeland was interrupted, the pro- 
vince cut in two ; a foot-hoid on the ocean, for a brief 
interval at least, acquired by Spain. The Prince was inex- 
pressibly chagrined by these circumstances, and felt that 
the moment had arrived when all honorable means were to 
be employed to obtain foreign assistance. The Hollanders 

^ Meteren, v. 103- Strada, viii. 403. 

t Strjida, viii. 404. — Vitelli seems to have heenTinpopular with the Spaniards 
also, and Mendoza does not even allude to his death. The Ketherlanders 
hated him cordially. His name, which afforded the materials for a pun, was, 
of course, a whetstone for their wits. They improved his death by perpe- 
trating a multitude of epigrams, of which the following may serve as a 
sample : — 

EMTiPHIUM OHUP. VlTKLIil, MABCHIONIS CET057IS, 3ETC. 

** O Bens omnipotens crassi miserere Yitelli, 

(^mm, mors provetdens non sinit esse hovem. 

Corpus in Italia cst, tenet intestina Brabantus, 

Ast animam nemo, our S quia non habuit.” 

— Vide Meteren, v. 103b. 

His death oecuiTed towards the end of Febmary (1576) , a few days before 
that of the Grand Commander. 
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and Zelanders had fought the battles of freedom alone 
hitherto, and had fought them well, but poverty was fast 
rendering them incapable of sustaining much longer the 
unequal conflict. Ofiers of men, whose wages the states 
were to furnish, were refused, as worse tlian fruitless. 
Henry of Navarre, who perhaps deemed it possible to ac- 
quire the sovereignty of tlie provinces by so barren a bene- 
flt, was willing to send two or three thousand men, hut not 
at his own expense. The proposition was respectfully de- 
clined/’^ The Prince and his little country were all alone. 

^ ‘ Even if we should not only see ourselves deserted by all 
the world, but also all the world against us,” he said, “ we 
should not cease to defend ourselves even to the last man. 
Knowing the justice of our cause, we repose entirely in the 
mercy of God.”f He determined, however, once more to 
have recourse to the powerful of the earth, being disposed 
to test the truth of his celebrated observation, that “ there 
would he no lack of suitors for the bride that he had to 
bestow.” It was necessaiy, in short, to look the great 
question of formally renouncing Philip directly in the face. 

Hitherto the fiction of allegiance had been preserved, 
and, even by the enemies of the Prince, it was admitted 
that it had been retained with no disloyal intent. | The 
time, however, had come when it was necessary to throw 
off allegiance, provided another could be found strong 
enough and frank enough to accept the authority which 
Philip had forfeited. The question was, naturally, between 
France and England, unless the provinces could effect their 
re-admission into the body of the Germanic Empire. 
Already in June the Prince had laid the proposition for- 
mally before the states, “ whether they should not negotiate 
with the Empire on the subject of their admission, with 
maintenance of their own constitutions,” but it was under- 
stood that this plan was not to be carried out, if the pro- 
tection of the Empire could be obtained under easier 
conditions. § 

Nothing came of the proposition at that time. The 
nobles and the deputies of South Holland now voted, in the 

* Wagenaer, vii. 88. Ilesol. HoU,, Marti. 15,1576. 

t Archives de la Maison d'Orange, v. 281, Letter to Cotint Jolm. 

t See the remarks of Green v. Prinsterer on a parage in a letter of the 
Conncil of State to Eeqnesens. — ArchiTes, ete., v. 273. See also the letter in 
Bor, viii. 612, 

§ Eesol. HoH., June 6, 1575, hi. .Wagenaer, vii. 78. 
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beginning of the ensuing inontli, “that it was their duty to 
abandon the King, as a tyrant who sought to oppress and 
destroy his subjects; and that it behoved them to seek 
another protector.” This ■was while the Breda negotiations 
were still pending, but when their inevitable result was very 
visible. There was still a reluctance at taking the last and 
decisive step in the rebellion, so that the semblance of 
loyalty was still retained ; that ancient scabbard, in which 
the sword might yet one day be sheathed. The proposition 
was not adopted at the diet. *A committee of nine was 
merely appointed to deliberate with the Prhice upon the 
means of obtaining foreign assistance, without accepting 
foreign authority, or severing their connection wdth his 
Majesty.” The estates were, however, summoned a few 
months later, by the Prince, to deliberate on this important 
matter at Eotterdam. On the 1st of October he then for- 
mally proposed, either to make terms wuth their enemy, and 
that the sooner the better, or else, once for all, to separate 
entirely from the King of Spain, and to change their sove- 
reign, in order, with the assistance and under protection of 
another Christian potentate, to maintain the provinces 
against their enemies. Orange, moreover, expressed the 
opinion that upon so important a subject it was decidedly 
incumbent upon them all to take the sense of the cuy go- 
vernments. The members for the various municipalities 
acquiesced in the propriety of this suggestion, and resolved 
to consult their constituents, wdiile the deputies of the 
nobility also desired to consult wdtli their whole body. 
After an adjournment of a few days; the diet again assem- 
bled at Delft, and it was then unaiiimou^hj resolved by the 
nobles and the cities, ‘‘ that they would forsake the King and 
seek foreign assistance ; referring the choice to the Prince, 
vsrho, in regard to the goveimment, was to take the opinion 
of the estates,”'!' 

Thus, the great step was taken, by which two little pro- 
vinces declared themselves independent of their ancient 
master- That declaration, although taken in the mirlst of 
doubt and darkness, was not destined to be cancelled, and 
the germ of anew and powerful commonwealth was planted. 
So little, however, did these republican fathers foresee 
their coming republic, that the resolution to renounce one 

« Eesol. 7, 1575, bt 474 ; Jul, 9, 1575, bl. 483; Oct 3,1575, 

bl. 668, 669; Oct 13, 1575, U.. m, Bor, viil, 651. Wagenaer, vil 81, 
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king was combined with a proposition to ask for the anthoritj 
of miother. It was not imagined that those twn slender 
columns, which were all that had yet- been raised of the 
future stately peristyle, would he strong enough to stand 
alone. The question now arose, to what foreign powder ap- 
plication should he made. But little hope w^as to be enter- 
tained from G-ermany, a state which existed only in name, 
and France "was still in a condition of religious and intestine 
discord. The attitude of revolt maintained by tbe Due 
d’AIenoon seemed to make it difficult and dangerous to enter 
into negotiations with a country where the civil wars had 
assumed so complicated a character, that a loyal and useful 
alliance could hardly be made with any party. The Queen 
of England, on the other hand, dreaded the wrath of Philip, 
by which her perpetual dangers from' the side of Scotland 
would be aggravated, while she feared equally the extension 
of French authority in the Netherlands, by which increase 
her neighbor would acquire an overshadowing power. She 
was also ashamed openly to abandon the provinces to their 
fate, for her realm ’was supposed to be a bulwark of the Pro- 
testant religion. Afraid to affront Philip, afraid to refuse 
the suit of the Netherlands, afraid to concede an aggran- 
dizement to France, what course was open to the English 
Queen ? That which, politically and personally, she loved 
the best — a course of barren coquetry. This the Prince of 
Orange foresaw ; and although not disposed to leave a stone 
unturned in his efforts to find assistance for his country, he 
on the whole rather inclined for France. He, however, 
better than any man, knew how little cause tliere was for 
sanguine expectation from either source.* 

It was determined, in the name of his highness and the 
estates, first to send a mission to England, but there had 
already been negotiations this year of an unpleasant character 
with that power. At the request of the Spanish envoy, the 
foremost Netheriand rebels, in number about fifty, including 
by name the Prince of Orange, the Counts of Berg and 
dulemburg, with Sainte Aldegonde, Boisot, Junius, and 
others, had been formally forbidden by Queen Elizabeth to 
enter her realm.*]* The Prince had, in consequence, sent 
Aldegonde and Junius on a secret mission to France,! and 
the Queen, jealous and anxious, had thereupon sent Daniel 

* Bo TIioii, tom. vii. liv. 61. Soe Ws^enacr, -vii SI. 

t Bes. HolL, JuL 13, 1575, hi 492. Keteren, v. 100, 101. i Bor, ym, 641. 
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Eogers secretly to tlie Prince.^* At tlie same time site had 
sent an envoy to the Grand Commander, couBseiling conci- 
liatory measures, and promising to send a special mission to 
Spain with the offer of her mediation, but it was suspected 
by those most in the confidence of the Spanish government 
at Brussels, that there was a great deal of deception in these 
proceedings, t A truce for six months having now been 
established between tlie Due d’Alencon and his brother, it 
was supposed that an alliance between Eranee and England, 
and perhaps between Alen^on and Elizabeth, was on the 
carpet, and that a kingdom of the Netherlands was to he 
the wedding present of the bride to her husband. These 
fantasies derived additional color from the fact that, while 
the Queen was expressing the most amicable intentions to- 
wards Spain, and the greatestjealousy of France, the English 
residents at Antwerp and other cities of the Netherlands 
had received private instructions to sell out their property 
asffast as possible, and to retire from the country. I On the 
whole, there was little prospect either of a final answer, or 
of substantial assistance, from the Queen. 

The envoys to England were Advocate Buis and Doctor 
Francis Maalzon, nominated by the estates, and Sainte Aide- 
gonde, chief of the mission, appointed by the Prince* They 
arrived in England at Christmas-tide. Having represented 
to the Queen the result of the Breda negotiations, they 
stated that the Prince and the estates, in despair of a secure 
peace, had addressed themselves to her as an upright pro- 
tector of the Faith, and as a princess descended from tlie 
blood of Holland. This allusion fb the intermaiTiage of 
Edward III. of England witli Philippa, daughter of Count 
William III. of Hainault and Holland, would not, it was 
hoped, be in vain. They furthermore offered to her Majesty, 
in case she were willing powerfully to assist the states, the 
sovereignty over Holland and Eeiand, under certain con- 
ditions,§ 

The Queen listened graciously to the envoys, and ap- 
pointed commissioners to treat with them on the subject. 
Meantime, Eequesens sent Champagny to England, to 
counteract the effect of this embassy of the estates, and to 

* Wagenaer, vii. 83. 

t Letter from Morillon to Cardinal Granvelle, of date Dec. 11, 1575. — ^Ar- 
cHves et Correspondance, v. 325, 326. 

J Letter of Morillon, uM sup. 

, § Bor, -viii. 660, 661. Eesol. HoH,, Kov, 14, 1575, Id, 730. 
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beg iiie Q^eea to give no heed to the prayers of the rebels, 
to enter into no negotiations with them, and to expel them 
at once from her kingdom.^' 

The Queen gravely assured Champagny ‘Hhat the en- 
voys were no rebels, but faithful subjects of his Majesty.” f 
There was certainly some effrontery in such a statement, 
considering the solemn offer which had just been made by 
the envoys. If to renounce allegiance to Philip and to 
propose the sovereignty to Elizabeth did not constitute re- 
bellion, it would be difficult to define or to discover rebel- 
lion anpvhere. The statement was as honest, however, as 
the diplomatic grimace with which Champagny had re- 
minded Elizabeth of the ancient and unbroken friendship 
which had always existed between herself and his Catholic 
Majesty. The attempt of Philip to procure her dethrone- 
ment and assassination hut a few years before was, no 
doubt, thought too trifling a circumstance to have for a 
moment interrupted those haimonious relations. Nothing 
came of the negotiations on either side. The Queen coquet- 
ted, as was her custom. She could not accept the offer of 
the estates ; she could not say them nay. She would not 
offend Philip ; she would not abandon the provinces ; she 
would therefore negotiate — thus there was an infinite deal 
of diplomatic nothing spun and unravelled, but the result 
was both to abandon the provinces and to offend Philip. 

in the first answer given by her commissioners to the 
states’ envoys, it was declared, “ that her Majesty considered 
it too expensive to assume the protection of both provinces. 
She was willing to protect them in name, hut she should 
confer the advantage exclusively on Waicheren in reality. 
The defence of Holland must he maintained at the expense 
of the Prince and the estates.” J 

This was certainly not munificent, and the envoys in* 
sisted upon more ample and liberal terms. The Queen 
declined, however, committing herself beyond this niggardly 
and inadmissible offer. The states were not willing to ex- 
change the sovereignty over their country for so paltry a 
concession. The Queen declared herself indisposed to go 
further, at least before consulting parliament. § The com- 
missioners waited for the assembling of parliament. She 

* Bor, Tiii. 661. Y5gl. Epist. Select.'No. 177, p. 407. 

. + Bor, viii 661. t Ibid., Tiii. 661—^63. Wageaaerj^di. 685. 

§ Wagenaer, Tii. 85, 80. Bor, ubi sup. 
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tlien refused to lay tlie matter before tliat body, and forbade 
the Hollanders taking any steps for that purpose.'!' It was 
evident that she was disposed to trifle with the provinces, 
and had no idea of encountering the open hostility of 
Philip. The envoys accordingly begged for their pass- 
ports. These were granted in April, 1576, with the 
assurance on the part of her Majesty that “ she would 
think more of the offer made to her after she had done all 
in her power to bring about an arrangement between the 
provinces and Philip.” f 

After the result of the negotiations of Breda, it is diffl- 
cult to imagine what method she wbs likely to devise for 
accomiDlishing such a pm-pose. ' The King was not more 
disposed than during the preceding summer to grant liberty 
of religion, nor 'were the Hollanders more ready than they 
had been before to renounce either their faith or their 
fatherland. The envoys, on parting, made a strenuous 
effort to negotiate a loan, but the frugal Queen considered 
the proposition quite inadmissible. She granted them 
liberty to purchase arms and ammunition, and to levy a 
few soldiers with their own money, and this was accordingly 
done to a limited extent. As it was not difficult to hire 
soldiers or to buy gunpowder anywhere, in that warlike 
age, provided the money were ready, the states had hardly 
• reason to consider themselves under deep obligation for 
this concession. Yet this -was the whole result of the em- 
bassy. Plenty of fine words had been bestowed, which 
might or miglxt not have meaning, according to the turns 
taken by coming events. Besides these cheap and empty 
civilities, they received permission to defend Holland at 
tlieir owui expense, with the privilege of suinendering its 
sovereignty, if they liked, to Queen Elizabeth—and this was 
all. 

On the 19th of April, the envoys returned to their coun- 
try, and laid before the estates the meagre result of their 
negotiations. I Very soon afterwards, upon an informal 
suggestion from Henry III. and the Queen Mother, that a 
more favorable result might be expected, if the same appli- 
cations mere made to the Due d’Alencon which had been 
received in so unsatisfactory a manner by Elizabeth, coni- 

^ Wagenaor, iiMsup. t Bor, viii. 063. Wagenaer, vii. 80. 

t Bor, viii. 661— 663. Hoofd, x 434, 435. Motcreii, v, 101. Besol, Holl., 
Apr, 19, 1576, 1)1. 42. 
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missioiiers were appointed to France. ^ It proved impos- 
sible, iiowever, at that juncture, to proceed with the nego- 
tiations, in consequence of the troubles occasioned bv the 
attitude of the Duke. The provinces were still, even as 
they had been from the beginning, entirely alone. 

Bequesens was more than ever straitened for funds, 
wringing, with increasing difficulty, a slender subsidy, from 
time to time, out of the reluctant estates of Brabant, Flan- 
. clers, and the other obedient provinces. ^Yiliie he w’as still 
at Duiveland, the estates-generai sent him a long remon- 
strance against the misconduct of the soldiery, in answer to 
his demand for supplies. “ Oh, these estates ! idieso es- 
tates!” cried the Grand Commander, on receiving such 
vehement reproaches instead of his money ; “ may the Lord 
deliver me from these estates I Meantime, the important 
siege of Zierickzee continued, and it was evident that the 
city must fall. There was no money at the disposal of the 
Prince. Count John, who w^as seriously embarrassed by 
reason of the great obligations in money which he, with the 
rest of his family, had incurred on behalf of the estates, had 
recently made application to the Prince for his influence 
towards procuring him relief. He had forwarded an account 
of the great advances made by himself and his brethren in 
money, plate, furniture, and endorsements of various kinds, 
for jvhicli a partial reimbursement was ahnost indispensable 
to save him from serious difficulties.! The Prince, ho^v- 
ever, unable to procure him any assistance, had been obliged 
once more to entreat him to display the generosity and the 
self-denial w-hich the country had never found wanting at 
his hands or at those of his kindred. The appeal had not 
been in vuin ; but the Count was obviously not in a condi- 
tion to effect anything more at that moment to relieve the 
financial distress of the states. The exchequer was crip- 
pled. § tiolland and Zeland were cut in twain by the occu- 
pation of Schouwen and the approaching fall of its capital. 

Em*. Reid. Ann., lib. i. IS. 

j I)ios nos libera de cstos Estados,”—Mctei*cn, T. 103b. ^ 

J Arebives et Correspondanee, v. 301' — 304. 

g The contributions of Holland and Poland for war^xpenses amoxinted to 
one hundred and fifty thousand florins monthly. The pay of a captain was 
' eighty florins monthly ; that of a Hentenant, forty ; that of a corporal, fifteen ; 
that of a drammer, fihr, or mi 7 ii$ter, twelve ; that of common soldier, seven 
and a hnlf. A captain had also one biinSred and fifty florins each month to 
distribiite among the most mcritoriotts of , Ms company. Each soldier was 
lihewise furnished with food, bedding, Are, light, and wasbihg.— -RGnom de 
France MS., Yol. ii. c. 40. 
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GermaBy, England, France, all refused to streteli out tlieir 
hands to save the heroic hut exhaustless little provinces. 
It was at this moment that a desperate but sublime resolu- 
tion took possession of the Prince’s mind. There seemed 
but one way left to exclude the Spaniards for ever from 
Holland and Zeland, and to rescue the inhabitants from 
impending ruin. The Prince had long brooded over the 
scheme, and the hour seemed to have struck for its fulfil- 
ment. Plis project was to collect all the vessels, of every, 
description, which could be obtained throughout the Ne- 
therlands. The whole population of the two provinces, 
men, women, and children, together with all the movable 
property of the country, were then to he embarked on board 
this numerous fleet, and to seek a new home beyond the 
seas. The windmills were then to be burned, the dykes 
pierced, the sluices opened in every direction, and the 
country restored for ever to the ocean, from which it had 
sprung.=^ 

It is difficult to say whether the resolution, if Providence 
had permitted its fulfilment, would have been, on the whole, 
better or worse for humanity and civilization. The ships 
which would have home the Prince and his fortunes might 
have taken the direction of the newly-discovered Western he- 
misphere. A religious colony, planted by a commercial and 
liherty-loving race, in a virgin soil, and directed by patrician 
but self-denying hands, might have preceded, by half a cen- 
tury, the colony which a kindred race, impelled by similar 
motives, and under somewhat similar circumstances and 
conditions, was destined to plant upon the stern shores of 
New England. Plad they directed their course to the warm 
and fragrant islands of the East, an independent Christian 
commonwealth might have arisen among those prolific re- 
gions, superior in importance to any subsequent colony of 
Holland, cramped from its birth, by absolute subjection to a 
far distant metropolis. 

* Bor relates tliat tWs plan Bad been definitely formed by tbo Prince, His 
credible gentleman of quality” (een gcloofswaerdig edclmann 
at the time, was a member of the estates and goTerament 
' ' 664. Groen v, Prinsterer, however, rejects the tale, as 

Ihbidon^T'or'beilPT^s.'’^^^ any rate, that the personage alluded to by Bor took 
the Prince's words t^d“Htm*ally. It is probable that the thought was often in 
the'Frin$e5^jtmnd, and^i^fmmd occasional expression, although it had never 
been acjtmjly r^nced^to a Scheme. It is difficult to see that it was not eon- 
sistent' w^g^s charactjsfr supposing that there had been no longer any room 
for hope, xT 44^ aldoptsthe story without hesitation. Wagenaer, 

vii. 88, 8% alludes to it ^ matter of current report. — ^Compare Van Wyn 
opWagen.,viK^33— 36.* ' 
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Tlie .unexpected death. of Eequesens suddenly dispelled 
these .schemes. The siege of Zierickzee had occupied 
much of the Governor's attention, but he had recently 
written to his sovereign, that its reduction was now certain. 

He had added an urgent request for money, with a sufficient 
supply pf which he assured Philip that he should he able to 
bring the war to an immediate conclusion. Wliile waiting 
for Siese supplies? he had, contrary to all law or reason, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer the post of Emb- 
den, in Germany. A mutiny had, at about the same time, 
broken out among his troops in Harlem, and he had fur- 
nished the citizens with arms to defend themselves, giving 
free permission to use them against the insurgent ti^oops. 

By this means the mutiny had been quelled, but a danger- 
ous precedent established. Anxiety concerning this rebel- 
lion is supposed to have hastened the Grand Commanders 
death. A violent fever seized him on the 1 st, and teiminated 
his existence on the 5 th of March, in the fifty-first year of 
his life,^ 

It is not necessary to review elaborately his career, the 
chief incidents of which have been sufficiently described. 
Eequesens was a man of high position by birli and office, 
but a thoroughly commonplace personage. His talents 
either for war or for civil employments were not above 
mediocrity. His friends disputed whether he were greater 
in the field or in the council, but it is certain that he was 
great in neither. His bigotry was equal to that of Alva, 
hut it was impossible to rival the Duke in cruelty. More- 
over,' the condition of the country, after seven years of 
torture xmder his predecessor, made it difficult for him, at 
the time of his arrival, to imitate the severity which had 
made the name of Alva infamous. Plis sudden death 
arrested, for a moment, the ebb-tide in the affairs of the 
Netherlands, which was fast leaving the country hare and 
desolate, and was followed by a train of unforeseen transac- 
tions, which it is now our duty to describe. 

* Bor, viii. 663, 665. Hoofd, x. 436, 437. VigL Epist. 

Granv., No. 178, p. 408. 
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